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CONDUCT  OP  THE  VAR. 


IN  THBKK   PARTS. 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE 
1863. 


Iir  TBS  Senati  or  trb  Unxted  Statu,  iforvA  2,  1863. 

Rmolvedf  by  the  Senate  qf  the  United  States,  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring,)  That 
in  order  to  enable  the  **  Joint  Committee  on  the  Condact  of  the'  War  "  to  complete  their 
investigations  of  certain  important  matters  now  before  them,  and  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  complete,  by  reason  of  inability  to  obtain  important  witnesses,  be  authorised 
to  continue  their  sessions  for  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  present  Congress,  and  to 
place  their  testimony  and  reports  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Retalved,  Jurther,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed  to  cause  to  be 
printed,  of  the  reports  and  accompanying  testimony  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,  6,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  10,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Houw 
of  Representatives. 

Attest :  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary, 


In  TBI  HousB  or  Rbpriskntativis,  March  2,  1868. 
Beeolvedf  That  the  House  concur  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  of  the  Senate  to  continue 
the  sessions  of  the  **Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War"  for  thirty  days,  and  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  cause  the  printing  of  the  reports,  &c.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendment :  insert  at  the  end  the  words  :  '*  of  the  present  Congress." 

Attest :  EM.  ETHERIDaE;  Clerk. 


In  thb  Sinati  or  thi  Unitid  Statu,  March  2,  1863. 
Retclvtdy  That  the  Senate  concur  in  the  foregoing  amendment  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  said  resolution. 

Attest:  J.  W.  FORNEY.  Secretary, 


Apbil  6,  1863. 
Mr.  Wadb,  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  in  aocordance  with 
the  preceding  resolution,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing report  in  three  parts. 

Part  1.~ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

Part  2.— BULL  RUN—BALL'S  BLUFF. 

Part  3.— WESTERN  DEPARTMENT,  OR  MISSOURI— MISCELLANEOUS. 


REPORT 

OFTHI 

JOINT  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR. 


PART  L— ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 


The  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  v>ar  submit  the  Jollowing  report^ 
with  the  accompanying  testimony : 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR. 

In  December,  1861,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  con- 
sisting of  three  members  of  the  Senate  and  four  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
the  present  war. 

Your  committee  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  devolved  upon  them, 
and  have  labored  zealously  and,  they  trust,  faithfully  for  that  purpose.  As  evi- 
dence of  that,  they  would  refer  to  the  large  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  them 
upon  many  subjects  and  herewith  reported. 

The  subject  of  inquiry  referred  to  them  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
magnitude.  Upon  "  the  conduct  of  the  present  war  "  depended  the  issue  of  the 
experiment  inaugurated  by  our  fathers,  after  so  much  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure — ^the  establishment  of  a  nation  founded  upon  the  capacity  of  man  for 
self-government.  The  nation  was  engaged  in  a  contest  for  its  very  existence  ; 
a  rebellion,  unparalleled  in  histonr,  threatened  the  overthrow  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  were  demanded  by  every 
consideration  of  honor,  patriotism,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people. 

Your  committee  could  perceive  no  necessity  for  recommending  any  particular 
legislation  to  Congress.  Its  previous  course  showed  that  no  such  recommenda- 
tion was  required.  When  Congress  met  the  preceding  July,  fresh  from*  the 
peoples-called  upon  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  government  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  honor  and  existence — the  representatives  of  the  people 
gave  full  evidence  that  they  comprehended  the  duty  devolved  upon  them*,  and 
had  the  courage  and  will  to  fully  discharge  it.  The  administration  called  \j 
the  people  to  the  head  of  the  government,  in  this  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  nation's  history,  was  more  promptly  and  fully  supported  than  that  of  any 
other  government  of  which  history  has  preserved  any  record.  The  call  of  the 
President  for  money  and  men  had  been  more  than  complied  with  ;:  no  leg^sla* 
tion  which  he  bad  deemed  necessary  had  been  denied  by  Congress^  ana  the 
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people  had  most  nobly  and  generonslj  supported  and  sustained  what  their  rep- 
resentatives had  promised  in  their  name.  The  same  Congress,  fresh  from  their 
constituents,  had  again  met,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  as  they  had  before 
acted  so  would  they  continue  to  act.  It  needs  but  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the 
Congress  just  closed,  its  prompt  and  thorough  action,  clothing  the  executive 
with  the  fullest  power,  placing  at  his  disposal  all  the  resources  of  men  and 
money  which  this  nation  possessed,  to  prove  that  your  committee  judged  rightly 
that  Congress  needed  no  prompting  from  them  to  do  its  entire  duty. 

Not  upon  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  the  means  necessary  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  but  upon  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  rightfully  apply  those 
means,  and  the  agents  they  employed  for  that  purpose,  rested  the  blame,  if  any, 
that  the  hopes  of  the  nation  nave  not  been  realized,  and  its  expectations  have 
been  so  long  disappointed. 

Your  committee  therefore  concluded  that  they  would  best  perform  their  duty 
by  endeavoring  to  obtain  such  information  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
as  would  best  enable  them  to  advise  what  mistakes  had  been  made  in  the  past 
and  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  ;  to  obtain  such  information 
as  the  many  and  laborious  duties'  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet  prevented 
them  from  acquiring,  and  to  lay  it  before  them  with  such  recommendations  and 
suggestions  as  seemed  to  be  most  imperatively  demanded ;  and  the  journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  your  committee  show  that,  for  a  long  time,  they  were  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  and  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  at  once  laying  before  them  the  information  acquired  by  them 
in  the  course  of  their  investigations. 

Many  specific  subjects  of  investigation  presented  themselves  for  the  considera- 
tion of  your  committee,  any  one  of  which  might  well  require  the  action  of  a 
committee  for  itself;  and  all  of  which,  if  fully  investigated,  would  demand  the 
attention  of  all  the  representatives  in  Congress.  It  was  apparent  from  the  first 
that  your  committee  would  be  compelled  to  confine  their  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  subjects  of  inquiry :  to  those  the  investigation  of  which 
would  best  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  causes  and  necessity,  if  any,  for  the 
delay  and  inaction  characterizing  the  operations  of  our  armies  in  the  field. 

And  while  each  of  those  subjects  has  received  from  theni  the  attention  which 
its  importance  merited,  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  give  it,  the  attention  of  your 
committee  has  been  turned  more  particularly  to  the  history  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  the  history  of  that  army  is  to  be  found  all  that  is  necessary  to 
enable  your  committee  to  report  upon  "  the  conduct  of  the  war."  Had  that 
army  fulfilled  all  that  a  generous  and  confiding  people  were  justified  in  expecting 
from  it,  this  rebellion  had  long  since  been  crushed,  and  the  blessings  of  peace 
restored  to  this  nation.  The  failure  of  that  army  to  fulfil  those  expectations 
has  prolonged  this  contest  to  the  present  time,  with  all  its  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure,  for  it  has  to  a  great  extent  neutralized,  if  not  entirely  destroyed, 
the  legitimate  fruits  which  would  otherwise  have  been  reaped  from  our  glorious 
victories  in  the  west. 

Therefore,  while  your  committee  have  not  failed  to  take  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  in  relation  to  military  operations  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
also  upon  various  subjects  to  which  their  attention  has  been  specially  directed 
by  Congress  and  the  War  Department  since  the  committee  was  first  appointed, 
the  principal  part  of  the  testimony  taken  by  them  relates  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  and  those  subjects  more  immediately  connected  with  its  operations. 
They  have  taken  the  testimony  of  nearly  200  witnesses,  almost  entirely  men  in 
the  military  service  of  the  government,  including  about  100  generals. 

The  disaster  at  Bull  Run  in  July,  1861,  was  fully  investigated  by  your 
committee,  as  being  the  first  conflict  of  the  national  troops  with  armed  treason 
upon  the  field  of  battle ;  and  also  because  the  troops  there  engaged  formed  the 
nucleus  aroand  which  has  since  been  collected  the  vast  and  magnificent  army 
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of  the  Potomac.  The  result  of  their  investigation  your  committee  submit  in  a 
separate  report. 

Your  committee  have  also  investigated  the  di3a8ter  at  Ball's  Bluff,  that  battle 
being  the  first  conflict  of  any  extent  in  which  any  of  the  troops  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  were  engaged  after  its  reorganization.  A  separate  report  of  that 
disaster  is  also  submitted. 

Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  your  committee,  and  before  proceeding 
to  the  taking  of  any  testimony,  they  addressed  to  Geueral  McClellan,  who,  by 
the  retirement  of  General  Scott,  had  become  general-in-chief  of  the  army,  the 
following  communication : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  December  21,  1861. 

"  Sir  :  You  are  aware  that  a  joint  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  to  inquire  into  *  the  conduct  of  the  war.' 
Our  committee,  at  a  meeting  held  this  morning,  unanimously  expressed  a  desire, 
before  proceeding  in  their  oflScial  duties,  to  have  an  interview  with  you  at  our 
room  at  the  Capitol,  at  such  time  as  may  suit  your  convenience,  in  view  of  your 
pressing  engagements. 

•*  Our  place  of  meeting  is  the  room  of  the  Gonmiittee  on  Territories  of  the 
Senate. 

"  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 
«« Major  General  Gbo.  B.  McClellan, 

"  General  Commanding  Army  United  States.** 

While  fully  appreciating  the  dignity  and  power  with  which  they  were  clothed 
by  the  concurrent  action  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  they  deemed  it  but  just  to 
award  to  his  position  the  consideration  of  asking  him  to  confer  with  them  in  re- 
lation to  the  best  method  of  fulfilling  those  expectations  which  the  people  had 
a  right  to  hope  for  from  an  administration  upon  which  they  had,  through  their 
representatives,  conferred  such  plenary  powers.  A  reference  to  the  journal  of 
your  committee  will  show  that  ill  health  prevented  General  McClellan  from  im- 
mediately complying  with  this  invitation.  The  necessities  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, were  so  pressing  and  urgent  that  your  committee  concluded  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  taking  of  testimony. 

.ARMY   OP  THE   POTOMAC. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  July,  1861,  General  McDowell  was 
superseded,  and  General  McClellan  was  called  by  the  President  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  campaign  in  Western  Virginia,  the 
credit  of  which  had  been  generally  ascribed  to  General  McClellan ;  the  favor 
with  which  it  was  understood  he  was  regarded  by  General  Scott,  then  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States;  even  his  comparative  youth,  holding 
out  the  promise  of  active  and  rigorous  measures ;  all  these  considerations  tended 
to  infuse  hope  into  the  public  mind,  and  to  remove  the  gloom  and  despondency 
which  had  followed  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  campaign  just  ended. 

Every  energy  of  the  government  and  all  the  resources  of  a  generous  and  pa- 
triotic people  were  freely  and  lavishly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  McClel- 
lan to  enable  him  to  gather  together  another  army  and  put  it  in  the  most  com- 
plete state  of  efficiency,  so  that  offensive  operations  might  be  resumed  at  the 
e^arliest  practicable  moment.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  became  the  object  of 
special  care  to  every  department  of  the  goverament,  and  all  other  military  move- 
ments and  organizations  were  made  subordinate  to  the  one  great  purpose  of  col- 
lecting at  Washington,  and  organizing  there,  an  army  whicn  should  overpower 
the  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  forever  crush  out  any  hope  of  success  which  ibft 
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rebels  might  cherish.  Even  when  the  army  of  the  Potomac  had  attained 
dimensions  never  before  contemplated  in  the  course  of  military  operations  upon 
this  continent,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled  in  modem  times,  no  portion  of  its 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  was  permitted  to  be  diverted,  even  for  a  brief  period, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  other  enterprises.  The  generals  in  charge  of  the  va- 
rious expeditions  from  time  to  time  inaugurated,  and  from  which  so  much  benefit 
was  anticipated — General  Butler,  General  Sherman,  General  Bumside,  and 
others — ^were  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  troops  to  compose  their  com- 
mands, to  rely  upon  the  continued  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  executives  of  the  various  States  for  the  raising  of  those  regiments  which 
would  enable  them  to  depart  for  the  fields  of  duty  assigned  to  them.  No  con- 
sideration was  for  a  moment  allowed  to  diminish  or  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  unexampled  spectacle  was  presented  to  other  na- 
tions, who  were  intently  watching  the  course  of  events  in  this  country,  of  the 
largest  army  of  the  present  century  being  raised  entirely  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ments in  the  brief  period  of  a  few  months. 

When  Congress  assembled  in  this  city,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1861, 
so  successful  had  been  the  exertions  of  the  authorities,  and  so  zealously  had  the 
people  responded  to  their  country's  call,  that  the  consolidated  morning  reports, 
lumished  your  committee  by  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army,  showed  that, 
exclusive  of  the  conmiand  of  General  Dix,  at  Baltimore,  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac consisted  of  about  185,000  men. 

During  the  time  this  large  army  had  been  collecting  and  organizing,  nothing 
of  importance  had  transpired  in  connexion  with  it,  except  the  closing  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Potomac  by  the  rebels,  which  your  committee  treat  of  more 
at  length  in  another  part  of  this  report,  and  the  melancholy  disaster  of  Ball's 
Bluff,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  report. 

The  weather  during  the  fall  season,  and  for  some  weeks  after  the  convening 
of  Congress,  continued  unusually  favorable  for  active  military  operations.  As 
month  after  month  passed  without  anything  being  done  by  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  people  became  more  and  more  anxious  for  the  announcement  that 
the  work  of  preparation  had  been  completed  and  active  operations  would  soon 
be  commenced. 

From  the  testimony  before  your  committee  it  appeared  that  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  well  armed  and  equipped,  and  had  reached  a  high  state  of  dis- 
cipline by  the  last  of  September  or  the  first  of  October.  The  men  were  ready 
and  eager  to  commence  active  operations.  The  generals  in  command  of  the 
various  divisions  were  opposed  to^  going  into  winter  quarters,  and  the  most  of 
them  declared  they  had  no  expectation  of  doing  so. 

In  reference  to  the  proper  organization  of  so  large  an  army  as  that  about 
Washington,  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  better  able  to  act  most  effectively  in 
the  field,  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  upon  that  point  is  remarkably 
unanimous.  The  generals  most  familiar  with  the  subject  seemed  to  regard  of 
the  utmost  importance  the  division  of  the  army  into  corps  d'armee,  and  that, 
too,  in  time  for  the  instruction  of  the  troops  in  the  movements  necessary  to  ren- 
der such  an  organization  the  most  effective.  Your  committee  deemed  it  so  vitally 
necessary  that  they  repeatedly  brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities, and  urged  its  immediate  adoption  with  all  the  arguments  in  their  power. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  concurred  with  them  in  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  regarded  with  much  favor  by 
General  McClellan.  Indeed,  General  McClellan  stated  to  your  committee,  at 
the  time  of  their  conference  with  him,  that,  although  it  might  at  some  time  be 
expedient  to  divide  the  anny  into  army  corps,  the  subject  was  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty. He  said  it  was  a  delicate  matter  to  appoint  major  generals  before  they 
had  been  tried  by  actual  service,  and  had  shown  their  fitness  to  be  selected 
to  conmiand  30,000  or  40,000  men.    A  major  general  could  not  be  stowed 
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away  in  a  pigeon-hole,  if  he  should  prove  incompetent,  bo  easily  as  a  briga- 
dier general.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  himself  manage  this  entire  army  in 
some  battle  or  campaign,  and  then  select  from  the  brigadier  generals  in  it  such 
as  should  prove  themselves  competent  for  higher  commands.  Consequently, 
the  division  of  the  army  into  army  coips  was  not  even  begun  until  after  the 
movement  of  the  army  in  March  had  commenced,  and  then  only  in  pursuance  of 
the  direct  and  repeated  orders  of  the  President. 

General  McGlellan,  however,  continued  to  oppose  the  organization  of  the  army 
into  army  corps,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  despatch  to  him  fromjthe 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  May  9,  1862: 

"  The  President  is  unwilling  to  have  the  army  corps  organization  broken  up, 
but  also  unwilling  that  the  commanding  general  shall  be  trammelled  and  em- 
barrassed in  actual  skirmishing,  collision  with  the  enemy,  and  on  the  eve  of  an 
expected  great  battle.  You,  therefore,  may  temporarily  suspend  that  organiza- 
tion in  the  army  under  your  immediate  command,  and  adopt  any  you  see  fit,  until 
further  orders.    He  also  writes  you  privately  " 

The  provisional  corps  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter  and  General  Franklin  were 
thereupon  formed  by  reducing  the  other  corps  from  three  to  two  divisions. 

Your  committee  endeavored  to  obtain  as  accurate  information  as  possible  in 
relation  to  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  Washington.  The 
testimony  of  the  officers  in  our  army  here  upon  that  point,  however,  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Early  in  December  an  order  had  been  issued  frY)m  headquarters 
prohibiting  the  commanders  in  the  front  from  examining  any  persons  who  should 
come  into  our  lines  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy ;  but  all  such  persons  were  to 
be  sent,  without  examination,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  Restrictions 
were  also  placed  upon  the  movements  of  scouts.  The  result  was,  that  the  gene- 
rals examined  appeared  to  be  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  enemy 
opposed  to  them,  having  only  such  information  as  they  were  allowed  to  obtain 
at  headquarters.  The  strength  of  the  enemy  was  variously  estimated  at  from 
70,000  to  210,000  men.  Those  who  formed  the  highest  estimate  based  their 
opinion  upon  information  received  at  headquarters.  As  to  the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  position,  the  general  impression  seemed  to  be,  founded  upon  information 
obtained  from  the  same  source,  that  it  was  exceedingly  formidable.  Subsequent 
events  have  proved  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  below  even  the  lowest  of  these 
estimates,  and  the  strength  of  their  fortifications  very  greatly  overestimated. 

Your  committee  also  sought  to  ascertain  what  number  of  men  could  be  spared 
from  this  army  for  offensive  operations  elsewhere,  assuming  that  the  woncs  of 
the  enemy  in  front  were  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
move  directlv  upon  them.  The  estimate  of  the  force  necessary  to  be  left  in  and 
around  Washington  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive,  to  render  the  capital  secure 
against  any  attack  of  the  enemy,  as  stated  by  the  witnesses  examined  upon  that 
point,  was  from  50,000  to  80,000  men,  leaving  100,000  or  upwards  that  could 
De  used  for  expeditions  at  other  points. 

In  connexion  with  the  same  subject,  your  committee  inquired  in  reference  to 
what  had  been  done  to  render  the  fortifications  here,  which  had  been  constructed 
at  such  expense  and  with  so  great  labor,  most  effective  for  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington. Your  committee  are  constrained  to  say  that  adequate  provision  never 
was  made  to  properly  man  those  fortifications  and  exercise  men  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  guns.  Several  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  they  had  repeatedly 
called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  matter,  but  without  success.  And 
when  the  movement  of  the  army  commenced  in  March,  the  few  regiments  that 
had  been  placed  in  the  forts  and  partially  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  gims,  were 
almost  entirely  withdrawn,  leaving  the  fortifications  to  be  manned  by  raw  and 
inexperienced  troops. 

The  subject  of  the  obstruction  of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  naturally  de- 
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manded  the  consideration  of  joor  committee.  Upon  that  point  your  committee 
would  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  testimony  of  Captain  G.  V.  Fox, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Upon  reference  to  his  testimony  it  will  ap- 
pear that  in  June,  1861,  the  Navy  Department  proposed  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  measures  be  adopted  to  take  possession  of  Matthias  Point,  in  order  to 
secure  the  navigation  of  tne  Potomac  from  any  danger  of  being  interrupted. 
From  some  cause  no  steps  were  then  taken  for  that  purpose.  The  subject  was 
again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  the  month  of  August,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  at  that  time  in  regard  to  it. 

In  October,  1861,  the  Navy  Department  again  urged  the  matter  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  War  Department.  The  Port  Royal  expedition  was  then  in 
preparation  and  would  soon  be  ready  to  start.  The  Navy  Department  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  send  with  that  expedition,  in 
order  to  insure  its  success,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Potomac  flotilla,  because, 
being  very  powerful  vessels,  of  light  draught,  with  their  machinery  protected,  they 
were  better  fitted  for  that  service  than  any  other  vessels  in  the  possession  of  the 
Navy  Department.  And  if  anything  was  to  be  done  by  them  to  secure  the  un- 
interrupted navigation  of  the  Potomac,  it  must  be  done  before  they  left.  It  was 
proposed  to  the  President  and  the  War  Department  that  the  gunboats  should 
take  and  destroy  the  rebel  batteries  which  had  then  begun  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance upon  the  river,  and  which  even  then  endanger^  the  safety  of  vessels 
passing  up  and  down  the  Potomac.  When  that  had  been  done,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  should  be  landed  at  Matthias  Point,  &c.,  to 
intrench  themselves,  under  the  protection  of  the  gunboats,  until  they  should  be 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  the  smaller  boats  of  the  Potomac  flotilla,  to  hold 
their  position  against  any  force  the  enemy  would  be  likely  to  bring  against  them. 
It  was  represented  that  unless  some  such  steps  were  taken  the  departure  of  those 
vessels  upon  the  Port  Royal  expedition  would  be  the  signal  for  the  closing  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  which  representation  the  result  proved  to  be 
correct.  As  was  well  urged  by  the  Navy  Department,  the  whole  question 
amounted  simply  to  this :  Would  the  army  co-operate  with  the  navy  in  securing 
the  unobstructed  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  or,  by  withholding  that  co-operation 
at  that  time,  permit  so  important  a  channel  of  communication  to  be  closed. 

After  repeated  efforts,  General  McClellan  promised  that  4,000  men  should  be 
ready  at  a  time  named  to  proceed  down  the  river.  The  Navy  Department  pro- 
vided the  necessary  transports  for  the  troops,  and  Captain  Craven,  commanding 
the  Potomac  flotilla,  upon  being  notified  to  that  effect,  collected  at  Matthias 
Point  all  the  boats  of  his  flotilla  at  the  time  named.  The  troops  did  not  arrive, 
and  the  Navy  Department  was  informed  of  the  fact  by  Captain  Craven.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Fox,  upon  inquiring  of  General  McClellan  why  the  troops  had 
not  been  sent  according  to  agreement,  was  informed  by  him  that  his  engineers  were 
of  the  opinion  that  so  large  a  body  of  troops  could  not  be  landed,  and  therefore  he 
had  concluded  not  to  send  them.  Captain  Fox  replied  that  the  landing  of  the 
troops  was  a  matter  of  which  the  Navy  Department  had  charge ;  that  they  had 
provided  the  necessary  means  to  accomplish  the  landing  successfully ;  that  no 
inquiry  had  been  made  of  them  in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  no  notification  that 
the  troops  were  not  to  be  sent. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  troops  should  be  sent  the  next  night.  Captain 
Craven  was  again  notified,  and  again  had  his  flotilla  in  readiness  for  the  arrival 
of  the  troops.  But  no  troops  were  sent  down  at  that  time,  nor  were  any  ever 
sent  down  for  that  purpose. 

Captain  Fox,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  committee  as  to  what  reason  waa 
assigned  for  not  sending  the  troops  according  to  the  second  agreement,  replied 
that  the  only  reason,  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  was,  that  General  McCleUan 
feared  it  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement. 
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The  President,  who  had  united  with  the  Navj  Department  in  arging  their 
proposition,  first  upon  General  Scott  and  then  upon  General  McClellan,  mani- 
fested great  disappointment  when  he  learned  that  the  plan  had  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  troops  not  being  sent.  And  Captain  Craven  threw  up  his  command 
on  the  Potomac  and  applied  to  be  sent  to  sea,  saying  that,  by  remaining  here 
and  doing  nothing,  he  was  but  losing  his  own  reputation,  as  the  blame  for  per- 
mitting the  Potomac  to  be  blockaded  would  be  imputed  to  him  and  the  flotilla 
under  his  command. 

y pon  the  failure  of  this  plan  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  effective  vessels  of 
the  Potomac  flotilla  left  upon  the  Port  Royal  expedition.  The  navigation  of 
the  river  was  almost  immediately  thereafter  closed,  and  remained  closed  until 
the  rebels  voluntarily  evacuated  their  batteries  in  the  March  following,  no  steps 
having  been  taken,  in  the  ineantime,  for  reopening  communication  by  that  route. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1862,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy,  issued  orders  for  a  general  movement  of 
all  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  one  result  of  which  was  the  series  of  victories 
at  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  &c.,  which  so  electrified  the  country  and  revived 
the  hopes  of  every  loyal  man  in  the  land. 

LINE   OF   OPERATIONS. 

After  this  long  period  of  inaction  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1862,  issued  the  following  order : 

"  Executive  Mansion, 
"  Washingtm,  January  31,  1862. 
"  President's  Special  War  Order  No.  1. 

**Chdered,  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  after 
providing  safely  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an  expedition 
for  the  immediate  object  of  Seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad 
southwestward  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  Junction ;  all  details  to  be  in  the 
diBcretioi^  of  the  general -in-chief,  and  the  expedition  to  move  befpre  or  on  the 
22d  day  of  February  next. 

''ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 

To  this  order  General  McClellan  wrote  an  elaborate  reply  of  the  same  date, 
objecting  to  the  plan  therein  indicated  as  involving  '*  the  error  of  dividing  our 
army  by  a  very  difficult  obstacle,  (the  Occoquan,)  and  by  a  distance  too  great 
to  enable  the  two  portions  to  support  each  other,  should  either  be  attacked  by 
the  masses  of  the  enemy,  while  the  other  is  held  in  check."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  in  favor  of  a  movement  by  way  of  the  Rappahannock  or  For- 
tress Monroe,  giving  the  preference  to  the  Rappahannock  route.  He  stated 
that  30  days  would  be  required  to  provide  the  necessary  means  of  transpor- 
tation. He  stated  that  he  regarded  "  success  as  certain,  by  all  the  chances  of 
war,"  by  the  route  he  propo»ed,  while  it  was  "  by  no  means  certain  that  we 
can  beat  them  [the  enemy]  at  Manassas." 

To  this  the  President  made  the  following  reply : 

"  Executive  Mansion, 
"  Washington,  February  3,  1862. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a  movement 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac — ^yours  to  be  down  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rap- 
pahannock to  Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  York 
river  ^  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  southwest  of  Manassas. 
If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions  I  shall 
gladly  yield  my  plan  to  yours : 
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"  1.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  ezpenditore  of  time  and 
money  than  mine  ? 

"  2.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your  plan  than  mine  1 

"  3.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 

"  4.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this,  tnat  it  would  break  no  great 
line  of  the  enemy's  communication,  while  mine  would  ? 

"  5.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  safe  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  your 
plan  than  by  mine  ? 

"  Yours,  truly, 

"A.  LINCOLN. 

"Major  General  McClellan." 

Your  committee  have  no  evidence,  either  oral  or  documentary,  of  the  discus- 
sions that  ensued  or  the  arguments  that  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  President  that  led  him  to  relinquish  his  own  line  of  operations  and  consent 
to  the  one  proposed  by  General  McClellan,  except  the  result  of  a  council  of 
Ti^ar,  held  in  Feoruary,  1862.  That  council,  the  first,  so  far  as  your  committee 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  ever  called  by  General  McClellan,  and  then  by  the 
direction  of  the  President,  was  composed  of  twelve  generals,  as  follows :  Mc- 
Dowell, Sumner,  Heintzelman,  Keyes,  Fitz-John  Porter,  Franklin,  W.  F. 
Smith,  McCall,  Blenker,  Andrew  Porter,  Barnard,  and  Naglee,  (from  General 
Hooker's  division.) 

To  them  was  submitted  the  question  whether  they  would  indorse  the  line  of 
operations  which  General  McClellan  desired  to  adopt.  The  result  of  the  delib- 
eration was  a  vote  of  eight  to  four  in  favor  of  the  movement  by  way  of  An- 
napolis, and  thence  down  the  Chesapeake  bay,  up  the  Itappahannock,  landing 
'  at  Urbana,  and  across  the  country  to  Richmond.  Thp  four  generals  who  voted 
against  the  proposed  movement  were  Generals  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman, 
and  Barnard.  General  Keyes  voted  for  it  with  the  qualification  that  no  change 
should  be  made  until  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  batteries  on  the  Potomac 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  principal  arguments  for  and 
against  the  movement  upon  Richmond  direct  from  Washington,  and  the  move- 
ment by  way  of  the  lower  Chesapeake,  including  that  first  proposed  by  way  of 
the  Rappahannock  river,  and  the  one  finally  adopted  by  way  of  Fortress  Monroe 
and  the  peninsula. 

In  expressing  opinions  upon  this  and  other  subjects  relating  more  immediately 
to  military  operations  in  the  field,  your  committee  do  not  undertake  to  form  and 
express  opinions  of  their  own,  but  content  themselves  with  setting  forth  those 
expressed  in  their  testimony  by  military  men  whose  education  and  experience 
entitle  them  to  speak  confidently  upon  those  subjects  pertaining  to  then*  pro- 
fession. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  direct  and  against  the  lower  route  to  Rich- 
mond were  many  and  weighty.  Some  of  them  are  most  tersely  expressed  in 
the  letter  of  the  President  to  General  McClellan,  of  February  3,  1862,  before 
referred  to.  Besides  those,  the  direct  movement  Enabled  the  largest  amount  of 
troops  to  operate  actively  in  the  field,  as  the  army  in  its  movement  immediately 
covered  Washington,  and  thereby  rendered  the  presence  of  a  large  force  here 
unnecessary.  By  the  adoption  of  the  lower  route,  a  division  of  the  army  was 
rendered  imperative,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  capital  against  any 
attack  from  the  enemy.  Thus,  to  use  the  language  of  General  McClellan  him- 
self, in  reference  to  the  movement  proposed  against  the  enemy  while  at  Manas- 
sas, "  committing  the  error  of  dividing  our  army  by  a  very  difficult  obstacle, 
and  by  a  distance  too  great  to  enable  the  two  portions  to  support  each  other, 
should  either  be  attacked  by  the  masses  of  the  enemy  while  the  other  is  held 
in  check." 

The  army  in  moving  direct  from  Washington  avoided  all  the  delays  and  dis- 
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order  conseqaent  npon  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  so  large  a  force 
with  all  its  materiel.  And  bj  investing  Richmond  on  the  north  and  northwest, 
we  cut  them  oflF  from  one  of  their  great  sources'  of  supply,  the  Shenandoah 
yallej,  and  at  the  same  tune  prevented  their  raids  through  that  region  of  coun- 
try, which  so  paralyzed  all  efforts  to  send  the  few  troops  left  in  Washington  to 
the  assistance  of  the  army  on  the  peninsula. 

Greneral  McGlellan  states  in  his  testimony  that  by  adopting  the  route  by  way 
of  Annapolis  and  the  Rappahannock,  he  hoped,  if  proper  secrecy  was  preserved, 
to  be  able  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  before  the  rebel  army  at  Manassas 
could  be  concentrated  there  for  its  defence.  Whatever  probability  there  may 
have  been  for  the  realization  of  such  a  hope  at  the  time  the  Rappahannock  route 
was  decided  upon,  it  was  entirely  removed  when  the  enemy  evacuated  Manassas, 
before  any  actual  movement  was  made  by  our  army.  And  General  McClellan 
at  once  relinquished  the  Rappahannock  route,  and  decided,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  corps  commanders,  to  go  by  way  of  Yorktown  and  the  peninsula. 

One  great  objection  to  the  peninsula  route,  as  indicated  by  the  testimony  of 
all  the  witnesses  who  testify  upon  that  point,  including  General  McClellan  him- 
self, was  the  total  want  of  information  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
there,  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  roads,  the  preparations  for  defence,  &c. 
The  difficulties  and  embarrassments  our  army  labored  under  from  the  beginning 
of  that  campaign,  from  that  want  of  information,  are  very  evident  from  the 
testimony. 

The  decision  of  the  council  of  twelve  generals  in  February  was  to  move  by 
way  of  Annapolis  and  thence  to  the  Rappahannock.  The  question  of  re-open- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  by  driving  the  enemy  from  their  batteries 
upon  the  river,  was  discussed.  It  was,  however,  finally  decided  that  the  enemy 
should  be  left  in  possession  of  their  batteries,  and  the  movement  should  be  made 
without  disturbing  them.  This  is  proven  by  the  testimony,  and  also  by  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  order  of  the  President,  dated  March  8, 1862,  as  follows : 

"Executive  Mansion,  March  8,  1862. 
^^President's  General  War  Order  No,  3. 

*' Ordered,  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  operations  of  the  army  of.  the  Poto- 
mac shall  be  made  without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  a  force  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  genend-in-chief  and  the  commanders  of  all  the  army  corps, 
shall  leave  the  said  city  entirely  secure. 

"That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about  fifty-thousand  troops)  of  said 
army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations  until 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  from  Washington  to  the  Chesapeake  bay  shall  be 
freed  from  enemy's  batteries  and  other  obstructions,  or  until  the  President  shall 
hereafter  give  express  permission. 

"  That  any  movement  aforesaid  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations,  which 
may  be  ordered  by  the  general-in-chief,  and  which  may  be  intended  to  move 
upon  the  Chesapeake  bay,  shall  begin  to  move  upon  the  bay  as  early  as  the 
18th  March  instant,  and  the  general-in-chief  shall  be  responsible  that  it  so  move 
as  early  as  that  day. 

**  Ordered,  That  the  army  and  navy  co-operate  in  an  immediate  effort  to  cap- 
ture the  enemy's  batteries  npon  the  Potomac  between  Washington  and  the  Ches- 
apeake bay. 

"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

"L.  Thomas,  Adjutant  General,*' 

Before  the  movement  by  way  of  Annapolis  could  be  executed,  the  enemy 
abandoned  their  batteries  upon  the  Potomac,  and  evacuated  their  position  at 
Gentreville  and  Manassas,  retiring  to  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock. 
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« 

When  General  McClellan,  then  in  the  city  of  Washington,  heard  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  Manassas,  he  proceeded  across  the  river  and  ordered  a 
general  movement  of  the  whole  army  in  the  direction  of  the  position  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  The  enemy  moved  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March,  the 
greater  part  of  it  proceeding  no  further  than  Fairfax  Court-House.  A  small 
force  of  the  army  proceeded  to  Manassas  and  beyond  to  the  line  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, ascertaining  that  the  enemy  had  retired  beyond  that  river  and  destroyed 
the  railroad  bridge  across  it. 

On  the  11th  of  March  General  McClellan  ordered,  by  telegraph,  the  trans- 
ports from  Annapolis  to  Washington,  (Alexandria  ?)  to  embark  the  army  from 
there,  and  informed  the  department  that  he  proposed  to  occupy  Manassas  with 
a  portion  of  General  Banks's  command,  and  throw  all  the  force  he  could  concen- 
trate upon  the  line  previously  determined  upon.  Subsequent  events  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Shenandoah,  terminating,  for  a  time,  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  of 
March  23d,  prevented  the  force  under  General  Banks  from  leaving  that  valley. 

On  the  13th  of  March  General  McClellan  convened  at  Fairfax  Court-House 
a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  four  of  the  five  commanders  of  army  corps,  (General 
Banks  being  absent,)  and  informed  them  that  he  proposed  to  abandon  his  plan 
of  movement  by  way  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  submitted  to  them  instead  a 

Slan  of  movement  by  way  of  the  York  and  James  rivers.     The  result  of  the 
eliberations  of  that  council  was  as  follows : 

<< Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

"  Fairfax  Court-House,  March  13,  1862. 

"  A  council  of  the  generals  commanding  army  corps  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  were  of  the  opinion  : 

*^  First,  That  the  enemy  having  retreated  from  Manassas  to  Gordonsville, 
behind  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  generals 
commanding  army  corps  that  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  will  be  best  under- 
taken from  Old  Point  Comfort,  between  the  York  and  James  rivers,  upon  Rich- 
mond ;  provided,  first,  that  the  enemy's  vessel,  the  Merrimac,  can  be  neutralized; 
second,  that  the  means  of  transportation  sufficient  for  an  immediate  transfer  of  the 
force  to  its  new  base  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and  Alexandria  to  move  down 
the  Potomac;  third,  that  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to  silence  or  aid  in 
silencing  the  enemy's  batteries  in  York  river ;  fourth,  that  the  force  to  be  left 
to  cover  Washington  shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  entire  feeling  of  security  for  its 
safety  from  menace.     Unanimous. 

"  Second.  If  the  foregoing  cannot  be,  the  army  should  then  be  moved  against 
the  enemy  behind  the  Rappahannock  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  the 
means  for  reconstructing  bridges,  repairing  railroads,  and  stocking  them  with  ma- 
terial sufficient  for  supplying  the  army,  should  at  once  be  collected  for  both  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  and  the  Acquia  and  Richmond  railroads.     Unanimous. 

"  Note. — That  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  fully  garris- 
oned, and  those  on  the  left  bank  occupied,  a  covering  force  in  front  of  the  Virr 
ginia  line  of  25,000  men  would  suffice,  (Keyes,/Heintzelman  and  McDowell.) 
A  total  of  40,000  men  for  the  defence  of  the  city  would  suffice,  (Sumner.)" 

The  same  day  General  McClellan  informed  the  War  Department  that  "  the 
council  of  commanders  of  army  corps  have  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  plan  of 
operations,  and  General  McDowell  will  at  once  proceed  with  it  to  Washington 
and  lay  it  before  you." 

To  this  the  Secretary  of  War  replied  :  "  Whatever  plan  has  been  agreed  upon 
proceed  at  once  to  execute,  without  losing  an  hour  for  my  approval." 

The  plan  of  operations  was  submitted  to  the  President  on  the  same  day,  and 
he  approved  the  same ;  but  gave  the  following  directions  as  to  its  execution  : 

**  First,  Leave  such  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely 
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certain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  reposeess  himself  of  that  position  and  line  of 
communication. 

"  Second,  Leave  Washington  secure. 

"  Third,  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosing  a  new 
base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between  here  and  there ;  or,  at  all  events, 
move  such  remainder  of  the  army  at  once,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  by  some 
route." 

The  army  was  directed  to  return  to  Alexandria  to  be  embarked  for  the  pen- 
insula ;  previous  to  their  embarkation  all  the  corps  to  be  concentrated  upon  the 
division  nearest  Alexandria.  The  transportation  not  proving  sufficient  for 
immediate  embarkation,  the  troops  were,  for  several  days,  exposed  to  the  rains 
which  then  set  in,  being  deprived  of  their  former  camping  accommodations, 
although,  in  many  instances,  not  far  "^distant  from  them,  having  only  shelter 
tents  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

To  General  McDowell  was  at  first  assigned  the  advance  of  the  expedition. 
But  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  transportation  enough  to  embark  at 
once  his  entire  corps,  he  consented,  in  order  to  utilize  what  was  there,  to  allow 
his  troops  to  remain  until  such  time  as  they  could  be  moved  together,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  troops  preceding  him  should  not  operate  upon  his 

Proposed  field  of  labor.     The  result,  however,  was,  that  the  corps  of  General 
[cDowell  was  put  off  till  the  last,  which,  in  pursuance  of  subsequent  orders, 
led  to  his  corps  oeing  retained  here  for  the  defence  of  Washington. 

By  reference  to  the  President's  general  war  order,  No.  3,  of  March  3,  1862, 
it  will  be  seen  that  no  change  of  the  base  of  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  to  be  made  without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  a  force 
as  in  the  opinion  not  only  of  General  McClellan,  but  of  "  the  commanders  of 
all  the  army  corps,"  was  sufficient  to  render  the  capital  entirely  secure.  And 
by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  council  of  war  held  at  Fairfax  Court-House, 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1862,  consisting  of  Generals  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzel- 
man,  and  Keyes,  it  will  be  se«n  that  three  members  of  that  council  deemed 
neceaeary  for  the  safety  of  Washington  "  that  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Potomac  should  be  fully  garrisoned ;  those  on  the  left  bank  occupied,  and  a 
covering  force  of  25,000  men."  The  other  general  (Sumner)  deemed  40,000 
men  in  all  sufficient. 

Notwithstandiufif  this  order  of  the  President,  and  the  decision  of  the  council, 
when  General  McClellan  himself  left  Alexandria  for  the  peninsula,  he  sent  back 
orders,  without  conference  with  the  commanders  of  corps,  for  all  the  corps  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  but  that  of  General  Banks,  to  embark  at  once  for  the 
peninsula.  Just  previous  to  leaving.  General  McClellan  addressed  the  following 
communication  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army : 

"Headquarters  Army  OP  THE  Potomac, 

"  Steamer  Commodore,  April  1,  1862. 

"  General  :  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  lay  the  following  recommendation 
before  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War : 

"  The  approximate  numbers  and  positions  left  near  and  in  rear  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  are  about  as  follows  : 

"  Greneral  Dix  has,  aft^r  guardmg  the  railroads  under  his  charge,  sufficient 
troops  to  give  him  5,000  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  and  1,988  available 
for  the  Eastern  Shore,  Annapolis,  &c.  Fort  Delaware  is  very  well  garrisoned 
by  about  400  men. 

"The  garrisons  of  the  forts  around  Washington  amount  to  10,000  men; 
other  disposable  troops,  with  General  Wads  worth,  being  about  11,400. 

•*  The  troops  employed  in  guarding  the  railways  in  Maryland  amount  to  some 
3,359  men.  Those  it  is  designed  to  relieve,  being  old  regiments,  by  dismounted 
cavalry,  and  to  send  them  forward  to  Manassas. 
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"(Jeneral  Abercrombie  occupies  Warrenton  with  a  force  which,  including 
Colonel  Geary  at  White  PlainSi  and  the  cavalry  to  be  at  his  disposal,  will 
amount  to  some  7,780  men,  with  12  pieces  of  artillery. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  all  the  troops  organized  for  service  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York,  and  in  many  of  the  eastern  States,  may  be 
ordered  to  Washington.  I  learn  from  Governor  Curtin  that  there  are  some 
3,500  men  now  ready  in  Pennsylvania.  This  force  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
sent  at  once  to  Manassas.  Four  thousand  men  from  General  Wads  worth  I 
desire  to  be  ordered  to  Manassas.  These  troops,  with  the  railroad  guards  above 
alluded  to,  will  make  up  a  force,  under  General  Abercrombie,  to  something  like 
18,639. 

"  It  is  my  design  to  push  General  Blcnker's  division  from  Warrenton  upon 
Strasburg.  He  should  remain  at  Strasburg,  too,  to  allow  matters  to  assume  a 
definite  form  in  that  region  before  proceeding  to  his  ultimate  destination. 

"  The  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  will  thus  be,  including  Blenker's 
division,  10,028  strong,  with  24  pieces  of  artillery.  Banks's  fifth  corps,  which 
embraces  General  Shields's,  19,687  strong,  with  41  guns ;  some  3,652  disposable 
cavalry,  and  the  railroad  guards,  about  2,100  men,  amount  to  about  35,157  men. 

"  It  is  designed  to  relieve  General  Hooker  by  some  regiment — say  850  men, 
leaving,  with  500  cavalry,  1,350  men  on  the  lower  Potomac. 

"  To  recapitulate : 

"  At  Warrenton  there  is  to  be 7,  780  men. 

"  At  Manassas  there  is  to  be 10,  859     " 

"  In  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 35,  4*67     " 

"  On  the  lower  Potomac 1,  350     " 

"  In  all 54,  456     " 


"  There  will  thus  be  left  for  the  garrisons  and  the  front  of  Washington,  under 
General  Wads  worth,  18,000  men,  ei^clusive  of  the  batteries  under  instruction. 
"  The  troops  organizing,  or  ready  for  service  in  New  York,  I  learn  will  prob- 
ably number  more  than  4,000.     These  should  be  assembled  at  Washington, 
subject  to  disposition  where  most  needed. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"  Major  General  Commanding. 
**  Brigadier  Greneral  Thomas, 

"  Adjutant  General  United  States  Armtf^ 

This  statement,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  was  "  very  in- 
definite." General  Wadsworth,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the 
defences  of  Washington,  upon  learning  the  dispositions  of  troops  proposed  by 
General  McClellan,  and  feeling  the  great  importance  of  the  trust  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  means  provided  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  following  communication ; 

«  Headquarters  Military  District  op  Washington, 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  April  2,  1862. 
*<  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  condensed  statements  of  the 
forces  left  under  my  command  for  the  defences  of  Washington : 
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"  Infantry 15,  335 

"  Artaieiy 4,  294 

"  Cavalry,  (six  companies  only  mounted) 848 

20,477 
*'  Deduct  sick  and  in  arrest  and  confinement 1,  455 


"Total  present  for  duty 19,  ( 


"  I  have  no  mounted  light  artillery  under  my  command. 

*'  Several  companies  of  the  reserve  artillerv  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  are 
fltill  here,  but  not  tmder  my  command  or  fit  for  service. 

"  From  this  force  I  am  ordered  by  General  McOlellan  to  detail  two  regiments 
(good  ones)  to  join  Richardson's  division  (Sumner's  corps)  as  it  passes  through 
Alexandria ;  one  regiment  to  replace  the  37th  New  York  volunteers  in  Heintzel- 
man's  old  division ;  one  regiment  to  relieve  a  regiment  of  Hooker's  division  at 
Budd's  ferry — ^total,  4  regiments. 

'*  I  am  fiurther  ordered  this  morning  by  telegraph  to  send  4,000  men  to  relieve 
G^eral  Sumner  at  Manassas  and  Warrenton,  that  he  may  embark  forthwith. 

"  In  regard  to  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  under  my  command, 
I  have  to  state  that  nearly  all  the  force  is  new  and  impeifectly  disciplined  ;  that 
several  of  the  regiments  are  in  a  very  disorganized  condition  from  various  causes, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  here ;  several  regiments  having  been  relieved 
from  brigades,  which  have  gone  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  their  unfitness 
for  service — ^the  best  regiments  remaining  having  been  selected  to  take  their 
place. 

*'  Two  heavy  artillery  regiments,  and  one  infantry  regiment,  which  had  been 
drilled  for  some  months  in  artillery  service,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  forts  ^ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  I  have  only  been  able  to  fill  their  places 
with  very  new  infantry  regiments,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  that 
arm,  and  of  little  or  no  value  in  iheir  present  position. 

~  "  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  position  which  Major  General  Banks  is  directed 
to  take ;  but  at  this  time  he  is,  as  I  understand,  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Bull 
Run  mountains,  leaving  my  command  to  cover  the  front,  from  the  Manassas  gap 
(about  20  miles  beyond  Manassas)  to  Acquia  creek. 

**  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  that,  looking  at  the  numerical  strength  and 
character  of  the  force  under  my  command,  it  is  in  my  judgment  entirely  inade- 
quate to,  and  unfit  for,  the  important  duty  to  which  it  is  assigned.  I  regard  it 
very  improbable  that  the  enemy  will  assail  us  at  this  point,  but  this  belief  is 
based  upon  the  hope  that  they  may  be  promptly  engaged  elsewhere,  and  may 
not  learn  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  force  l^ft  here. 
'*  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

"JAS.  S.  WADSWORTH, 
"  Brigadier  General  and  Military  Crovem&r. 

"Hon.  Secretary  op  War." 

Those  communications  were  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  President  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  subject  was  at  once  referred  to  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  army  and  Major  General  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  with  instructions  to  report 
at  once  whether  the  orders  of  the  President  had  been  complied  with. 

Their  report  is  as  follows : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  AjnrU  2,  1862—7.40  o'clock. 

"In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  examined  the  papers  sub- 
mitted to  me,  and  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report : 

'*  First.  The  President's  war  order,  No.  3,  dated  March  8,  requires  that  on 
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taking  np  any  new  base  of  operations  the  city  of  Washington  shall  be  left  en- 
tirely secure.  The  other  points  of  the  order  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider,  as  the 
enemy,  since  its  date,  have  abandoned  their  positions  and  batteries  on  the  Poto- 
mac, and  retired  behind  the  Rappahannock. 

*' Second.  The  council  of  general  officers  held  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  March 
13,  took  place  after  the  enemy  had  retired  from  Manassas  and  destroyed  the 
railroad  in  their  rear.  The  council  decided  unanimously  to  take  up  a  new  base 
of  operations  from  Fort  Monroe,  and  three  of  the  generals — a  majority— de- 
cided that  the  force  necessary  to  be  left  should  be  sufficient  to  ftdly  garrison  the 
forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  "to  occupy"  those  on  the  left  bank, 
with  a  covering  force  of  25,000.  It  is,  we  think,  the  judgment  of  officers,  that 
some  30,000  men  would  be  necessary  thus  to  man  these  forts,  which,  with  l^e 
number  of  the  covering  force,  would  make  a  total  of  55,000. 

"  Third,  The  President's  directions  of  March  I3th  to  Gleneral  McClellan 
direct,  first,  to  leave  such  a  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely 
certain  that  the  enemy  may  not  repossess  it;  second,  that  Washington  shall  be 
left  entirely  secure;  third,  that  the  remainder  of  the  army  move  down  the  Poto- 
mac, or  move  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  regard  to  occupying  Manassas  Junction, 
as  the  enemy  have  destroyed  the  railroads  leading  to  it,  it  may  be  fair  to  assume 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  returning  for  the  reoccupation  of  their  late  posi- 
tion, and  therefore  no  very  large  force  would  be  necessary  to  hold  that  position. 

"  Fourth,  Major  Greneral  McGlellan's  report  to  the  adjutant  general  of  April 
1,  after  giving  the  several  positions  of  die  troops  proposed  to  be  left  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  gives  a  representation  as  follows :  At  Warrenton  there 
is  to  be  7,780;  at  Manassas,  say,  10,859;  in  the  valley  of  die  Shenandoah, 
35,467;  on  the  lower  Potomac,  1,350.  Total  in  all,  ^5,\5^,  And  there  would 
be  left  for  the  garrisons  and  the  front  of  Washington,  under  Greneral  Wads- 
worth,  some  18,000.  In  the  above  enumeration  General  Banks's  army  corps  is 
included;  but  whether  this  corps,  operating  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  force  available  for  the  protection  of  the  immediate 
front  of  Washington,  the  undersigned  express  no  opinion. 

"  Fifth,  General  Wadsworth's  report  of  April  2d  gives  his  force  as  follows : . 
infantry,  15,335;  artillery,  4,494;  cavalry,  858 — six  companies  only  being 
mounted.     Total,  20,477. 

"Deduct  sick,  in  arrest  and  confinement,  1,455.     Total  for  duty,  19,02^. 

"  From  this  force  General  Wads  worth  is  directed  to  detach  two  good  regiments 
to  Richardson's  division,  Sumner's  corps,  which  should  be  deducted  from  his 
command,  one  regiment  to  replace  the  37th  New  York,  in  Heintzelman's  old 
division,  and  one  to  relieve  a  regiment  of  Hooker's  division  at  Budd's  ferry — 
total,  four  regiments. 

"  It  is  also  ordered  to  send  4,000  men  to  relieve  Sumner  at  Manassas  and 
Warrenton.  General  Wad^worth  represents  that  he  has  no  mounted  light  ar- 
tillery under  his  command ;  states  that  there  were  several  companies  of  reserve 
artillery  still  here,  but  not  under  his  command,  or  fit  for  service. 

"  General  Wadsworth  further  reports  that  nearly  all  the  force  is  new  and  im- 
perfectly disciplined ;  that  several  of  the  regiments  are  in  a  very  disorganized 
condition,  some  of  them  having  been  relieved  from  brigades  which  have  gone 
into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  their  unfitness  for  service,  the  best  regiments 
remaining  having  been  selected  to  take  their  place;  two  heavy  artillery  regi- 
ments and  one  infantry  regiment,  which  had  been  drilled  for  months  in  artillery  ser- 
vice, having  been  withdrawn  from  the  forts  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and 
their  places  supplied  with  new  infantry  regiments,  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  duties  of  that  arm,  and  of  little  or  no  value  in  their  present  position.  If 
there  was  need  of  a  military  force  for  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Washington 
within  its  own  limits,  that  referred  to  in  the  report  of  General  Wadsworth  would 
seem  to  be  entirely  inadequate. 
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"  In  view  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  council  of  the  commanders  of  army 
corps  of  the  force  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  though  not  numeri- 
cally stated,  and  of  the  force  represented  by  General  McClellan  as  left  for  that 
purpose,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  requirements  of  the  President,  that  the 
city  shaJlbelefl  "entirely  secure,"  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  general-in- 
chief,  but  that  of  the  "conunanders  of  the  army  corps"  also,  has  not  been  fully 
complied  with. 
**A11  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 
"E.  A.  HITCHCOCK, 
*^ Major  General  United  States  Army" 

The  day  after  this  report  was  written,  the  President  directed  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  order  one  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  remain  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington until  further  orders.  The  corps  of  General  McDowell,  being  the  only 
corps  remaining  intact  here,  was  selected  to  remain,  without  the  knowledge  of 
Greneral  McDowell,  he  being  engaged,  at  the  time  of  receiving  this  order,  in 
making  preparations  to  immediately  follow  the  rest  of  the  army  to  the  peninsula. 

PBNINSULA   CAMPAIGN. 

General  Heintzelman,  who  commanded  the  first  troops  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  that  landed  on  the  peninsula,  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  23d 
of  March,  two  weeks  after  the  evacuation  of  Manassas.  He  had  orders  to  en- 
camp as  near  Fortress  Monroe  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  enemy  should  have 
no  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  the  anny  was  to  move,  whether  towards  York- 
town  or  Norfolk.  General  Hf  intzelman  states  that  shortly  after  landing  he 
obtained  information  tliat  the  enemy  had  not  more  than  10,000  troops  at  York- 
town  and  on  the  peninsula,  and  is  satisfied  that  he  could  have  advanced  and 
isolated  Yorktown,  in  which  case  there  would  have  been  no  serious  obstacle  iu 
the  way  of  proceeding  directly  to  Richmond.  On  the  27th  of  March  he  sent 
out  reconnoitering  parties  as  far  as  Big  Bethel  and  Watt's  creek,  and  went  near 
the  Half-way  House,  where  about  400  of  the  enemv  and  a  little  artillery  were 
seen.  He  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan  what  he  was  doing,  and  received 
a  despatch,  in  reply,  that  he  (General  McClellan)  hoped  that  nothing  had  been 
done  to  give  the  enemy  information  of  the  line  of  operations  of  the  army.  The 
reconnoissance  was  then  withdrawn. 

Troops  continued  to  arrive  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  on  the  2d  of  April  General 
McClellan  himself  arrived.  On  the  4th  of  April  the  army  commenced  its  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  Yorktown,  and  on  the  5th  appeared  before  the  enemy's 
lines.  General  McClellan  states  that  he  moved  from  Fortress  Monroe  sooner 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  upon  hearing  that  the  enemy  were  sending 
down  re-enforcements. 

All  the  testimony  goes  to  prove  that  when  our  troops  first  landed  on  the 
peninsula  the  force  of  the  enemy  there  consisted  of  Magruder's  command,  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  7,000  to  12,000  men,  except  by  General  McClellan, 
who  estimates  it]  from  15,000  to  20,000.  The  Hon.  Lemuel  J.  Bowden,  United 
States  senator  from  Virginia— then  living  within  the  rebel  lines,  near  Williams- 
burg— testifies  that  the  rebels  did  not  determine  to  re-enforce  Magruder  until 
it  was  apparent  that  our  forces  intended  to  stop  before  Yorktown  and  commence 
a  regular  siege  of  the  place.  It  is  now  evident,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  our  officers  at  the  time,  that  our  forces,  when  they  first  appeared 
before  Yorktown,  could  have  pierced  the  line  of  works  across  the  peninsula 
there  without  much  difficulty,  isolating  Yorktown,  and  cutting  off  re-enforce- 
ments, when  the  place  must  have  fallen  in  a  very  short  time.  Some  of  our 
generals  expected  and  desired  that  that  should  be  done.  General  Heintzelman 
Rep.  Com.  108—2 
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forwarded  to  Greueral  McGlellan  the  application  of  General  Hamilton ,  command- 
ing a  division,  for  permission  to  force  the  enemy's  lines.  No  answer  was  re- 
ceived to  the  application. 

Instead  of  that,  however,  a  siege  was  determined  npon,  contrary  to  the  desire 
of  the  President,  who,  as  early  as  the  9th  of  April,  wrote  to  General  McGleUan 
as  follows : 

"  There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  yon.  I 
telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saping  that  you  had  over  100,000  with  you.  I  had 
just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  statement,  taken,  as  he  said,  from 
your  own  returns,  making  108,000  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You 
now  say  that  you  will  have  not  85,000,  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall  have 
reached  you.  How  can  this  discrepancy  of  25,000  be  accounted  for  ?  As  to 
General  Wool's  command,  I  understand  it  is  doing  for  you  precisely  what  a 
like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command  was  away. 

"  I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  to  you  is  with  you  by 
this  time,  and  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a  blow.  By 
delay  the  enemy  will  steadily  gain  on  you — that  is,  he  will  gain  faster  by  forti- 
ficiitions  and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  by  re-enforcements  alone. 

"  And,  once  more,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  indispensable  to  you  that  you  strike  a 
blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I 
always  wished  not  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting 
at  or  near  Manassas,  as  only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  we 
should  find  the  same  enemy  and  the  same  or  equal  entrenchments  at  either 
place.  The  country  will  not  ffCil  to  note — is  noting  now — that  the  present  hesi- 
tation to  move  upon  an  entrenched  position  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  re- 
peated." 

And  the  repetition  was  made  complete  nearly  a  month  later,  when  the  enemy, 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  evacuated  their  works  without  loss,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  commanding  our  army. 

General  McGlellan,  however,  did  not  deem  his  forces  sufficient,  and  objected 
very  strongly  to  the  order  of  the  President  detaching  McDowell's  corps  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  as  "  imperilling  the  success  of  our  cause."  He  called 
again  and  again  for  re-enforcements,  asking  for  Franklin's  and  McG all's  divi- 
sions of  McDowell's  corps,  to  be  under  command  of  Franklin ;  insisting  that 
Franklin's  division,  at  least,  should  be  sent  to  him.  On  the  11th  of  April 
Franklin's  division  was  ordered  to  Alexandria  tb  embark  for  Fort  Monroe.  On 
the  14th  General  Franklin  reported  to  General  McGlellan  near  Yorktown,  but 
his  troops  remained  on  board  the  transports  until  after  the  enemy  evacuted  the 
place,  when  they  were  ordered  to  West  Point. 

On  the  6th  of  April  General  McGlellan  telegraphed  to  the  President — "  I 
have  by  no  means  the  transportation  I  must  have  to  move  my  army  even  a  few 
miles ;"  and  asks  that  all  his  orders  for  wagon-trains,  &c.,  may  at  once  be  com- 
plied with.  All  was  sent  to  him  as  desired,  until  even  General  McDowell 
found  himself  so  stripped  of  the  transportation  designed  for  his  corps,  that  when 
he  moved  to  Fredericksburg  it  was  with  the  gi-eatest  difficulty  he  could  move 
supplies  for  his  small  force  from  Aquia  to  Falmouth,  until  the  railroad  was 
completed. 

A  month  was  spent  before  Yorktown,  our  army,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
ablest  officers,  becoming  more  demoralized  by  the  labors  of  a  long  siege  than  it 
would  have  been  even  by  an  unsuccessful  assault. 

The  returns  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office,  signed  by  General  McGlellan 
and  his  adjutant  general,  show  that,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1862,  the  forces  on 
the  peninsula  under  General  McGlellan  amounted  to  112,392  present  for  duty. 

On  the  1st  of  May  the  President  telegraphs  to  General  McGlellan — "  Your 
call  for  Parrott  guns  from  Washington  alarms  me,  chiefly  because  it  argues 
indefinite  procrastination.     Is  anything  to  be  done?" 
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On  the  night  of  the  Sd  and  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Maj  the  enemy 
eraciiated  Yorktowu  widiout  Iobs.  One  of  the  witnesses  testifies  that  General 
McClellan  was  very  much  chagrined  and  mortified  at  the  evacnation,  as  he  had 
made  his  preparations  to  open  from  his  hatteries  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  May. 

The  evacuation  was  discovered  by  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  Be- 
tween 10  and  11  o'clock  General  Stoneman,  with  the  cavalry  and  some  light- 
horse  artillery,  started  in  pursuit.  About  1  o'clock  General  Hooker,  with  his 
division,  left  Yorktown,  with  orders  to  support  General  Stoneman.  Generate 
Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Keyes  also  moved  out  during  the  day  with  the  whole 
or  portions  of  their  corps.  About  five  miles  from  Yorktown  the  division  ot 
(jeneral  Hooker  was  delayed  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  other  troops, 
coming  from  another  direction,  getting  into  the  road  before  him. 

In  the  meantime  Greneral  Stoneman  had  overtaken  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
with  his  cavalry,  and  followed  them  up  closely,  keeping  up  a  running  fire  all 
the  time,  until  the  enemy  reached  their  works  in  the  neighborhood  of  Williams- 
burg, when  the  pursuit  was  checked.  Governor  Sprague  was  sent  back  to  hurry 
up  the  infantry  support  under  General  Hooker.  After  considerable  delay,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  pass  the  troops  ahead  of  him,  General  Hooker  turned  off 
and  preceded  by  another  road,  of  which  he  had  obtained  information  from  some 
of  the  inhabitants;  marched  till  11  o'clock  that  night,  renewed  the  march  at 
daylight,  and  came  up  to  the  advanced  works  of  tne  enemy  a  little  after  7 
o'clock,  about  a  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Magruder,  and  at  once  engaged  the 
enemy. 

There  seems  to  have  been  great  misapprehension  and  confrision  in  relation  to 
the  management  of  the  troops  at  Williamsburg.  When  the  pursuit  first  com- 
menced on  Sunday,  General  Heintzelman  was  instructed  by  General  McClellan 
to  take  charge  of  operations  in  front.  On  the  morning  of  Monday  orders  were 
sent  to  Greneral  Sumner  to  take  the  command;  General  McClellan  remained 
behind  in  Yorktown  to  superintend  the  sending  two  divisions  up  the  York  riv^ 
to  West  Point.  A  heavy  rain  set  in  on  Sunday,  rendering  the  roads  almost 
impracticable  for  the  passage  of  troops.  The  troops  of  the  different  conunands 
became  mingled — divisions  and  brigades,  to  some  extent,  were  separated  from 
each  other — and  it  seems  to  have  been  difficult  to  get  the  troops  up  in  time. 

During  Monday  forenoon  General  Hooker,  finding  himself  hara  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  and  understanding  that  General  Sumner  had  30,000  troops  with 
him,  sent  repeatedly  for  re-enforcements.  So  did  General  Stoneman  and  Gen- 
eral Heintzelman,  but  no  re-enforcements  arrived.  General  Sumner  states  that, 
having  sent  General  Hancock  to  the  right,  he  had  at  the  centre  only  about 
3,000  infantry — ^the  cavalry  there  not  being  fitted  for  operations  against  the 
enemy,  on  account  of  the  country  being  so  wooded.  Upon  receiving  the  call  for 
re-enforcements  to  be  sent  to  the  left  to  General  Hooker,  he  sent  staff  officers  to 
hurry  up  troops  from  the  rear,  his  own  corps  being  some  ten  miles  off,  and 
ordered  Kearney  to  re-enforce  Hooker.  Re-enforcements  not  coming  up  to 
General  Hooker  as  soon  as  needed,  or  perhaps  expected,  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
and  Grovemor  Sprague  went  to  Yorktown  to  urge  General  McClellan  to  come 
up  to  the  front,  and  take  charge  of  matters  there.  Governor  Sprague  arrived  at 
Yorktown  about  1  o'clock,  having  been  about  an  hour  in  going  down.  He 
testifies  that  when  Greneral  McClellan  was  told  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
front,  he  remarked  that  he  had  supposed  *'  those  in  front  could  attend  to  that 
httle  matter."  After  some  time  General  McClellan  started  from  Yorktown,  and 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

By  that  time  General  Kearney  had  reached  the  field  and  re-enforced  Greneral 
Hooker,  taking  command,  being  the  senior  in  rank  to  General  Hooker.  General 
Hancock  had  been  engaged  on  the  right,  but,  upon  being  re-enforced,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  repalsing  the  enemy,  losing  about  forty  men.  The  principal  fighting 
was  done  by  the  troops  under  General  Hooker,  his  division  snstaining  a  loss  of 
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about  1,700  men.  Before  he  was  re-enforced,  his  troops  were  obliged  to  hold 
their  position  with  the  bayonet  and  such  ammunition  as  the  men  could  obtain 
from  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen,  the  roads  being  so  muddy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  up  fresh  anmiupition. 

That  night  the  enemy  evacuated  their  position  at  Williamsburg.  General 
McClellan  states  that  after  he  arrived  on  the  field  he  was  so  satisfied  that  the 
enemy  had  been  beaten  and  would  be  compelled  to  evacuate  their  position  that 
night  or  be  taken  at  a  great  disadvantage,  that  he  countermanded  orders  to  the 
divisions  of  Richardson  and  Sedgwick  and  sent  them  back  to  Yorktown. 

The  next  day  the  pursuit  was  continued  for  a  short  distance  by  General 
Stoneman  and  the  cavalry,  with  a  small  body  of  infantry.  Several  of  the  gen- 
erals testify  that,  had  the  enemv  been  promptly  followed  up  after  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg,  they  could  have  been  followed  right  into  Richmond — one  of  them 
says  without  firing  a  gun.  General  McClellan  says  that  the  roads  were  so  bad, 
in  consequence  of  the  rains,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  a  vigorous  pursuit. 

The  battle  of  Williamsburg  appears  to  have  been  fought  under  many  and 
serious  disadvantages.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  nature  of  the  country  or  the 
defensive  works  of  the  enemy  until  our  troops  arrived  before  them ;  there  was 
no  controlling  mind  in  charge  of  the  movements ;  there  was  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  who  was  in  command ;  each  general  fought  as  he  considered  best ;  and,  by  the 
time  the  general  commanding  appeared  on  the  field,  the  principal  part  of  the 
fighting  was  over. 

Some  three  or  four  days  were  spent  at  Williamsburg  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing up  supplies,  &G^  and  then  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  for  the  Ohicka- 
hominy.  It  was  about  the  time  that  the  army  left  Williamsburg  that  Norfolk 
was  taken  and  the  Merrimack  destroyed.  But  preparations  had  been  made 
before  those  events  occurred  to  have  supplies  sent  up  York  river  instead  of  the 
James,  and  the  line  afterwards  followed  was  adopted.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  gunboats  were  of  little  or  no  service  in  the  operations  against  Rich- 
mond, and  remained  entirely  inactive,  except  in  some  operations  against  Fort 
Darling,  until  they  were  called  upon  to  protect  the  army  when,  in  J  uly,  it  fell 
back  to  the  James  river. 

The  distance  between  Williamsburg  and  the  line  of  operations  on  the  Chick- 
ahominy  was  from  forty  to  fifty  miles,  and  the  army  was  about  two  weeks  in 
moving  that  distance.  The  first  troops  that  crossed  the  Chickahominy  were  the 
corps  of  Greneral  Kcyes,  which  crossed  on  the  24th  of  May,  followed  by  the  corps 
of  General  Heintzelman  on  the  25th.  The  rest  of  our  army  remained  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  until  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  when  the  corps  of 
General  Sumner  crossed  to  the  assistance  of  Generals  Heintzelman  and  Keyes. 

General  McClellan  continued  calling  for  re-enforcements,  representing  that 
the  force  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  was  superior  to  his  own,  and  that  the  force 
under  General,  McDowell  would  do  more  for  the  protection  of  Washington,  if 
sent  to  his  army,  than  in  any  other  position  in  which  it  could  be  placed.  In 
a  letter  written  on  the  21st  of  May  he  asks  that  General  McDowell's  corps  be 
sent  to  him  by  water  rather  than  by  land,  as  the  more  expeditious  mode,  and 
that  he  and  his  forces  be  explicitly  placed  under  his  orders,  "in  the  ordinary 
way."     He  closes  his  letter  by  saying: 

**  I  believe  there  is  a  great  struggle  before  this  army,  but  I  am  neither  dis- 
mayed nor  discouraged.  I  wish  to  strengthen  its  force  as  much  as  I  can;  but, 
in  any  event,  I  shall  fight  it  with- all  the  skill,  and  caution,  and  determination 
that  I  possess.  And  I  trust  that  the  result  may  either  obtain  for  me  the  perma- 
nent confidence  of  my  government  or  that  it  may  close  my  career." 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  General  McClellan'  that  General  McDowell  should 
join  liis  forces  by  water,  the  President  write*,  on  the  21st  of  May:  "McDowell 
can  reach  you  by  land  sooner  than  he  could  get  aboard  of  boats  if  the  boats 
were  ready  at  Fredericksburg,  unless  his  march  shall  be  resisted,  in  which  case 
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the  force  resisting  him  will  not  be  confronting  you  at  Richmond.  By  land  he 
will  reach  you  in  five  days  after  starting;  whereas,  by  water,  he  would  not  reach 
you  in  two  weeks,  judging  by  past  experience.  Franklin's  single  division  did 
not  reach  you  in  ten  days  after  I  ordered  it." 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  General  McDowell  to  leave  Freder- 
icksburg on  the  2»5th  of  May  to  join  General  McClellan.  Just  at  that  time, 
however,  Jackson  commenced  his  expedition  down  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and 
General  McDowell,  together  with  General  Fremont,  from  Western  Virginia,  was 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  General  Banks  and  to  intercept  Jackson  in  his  retreat. 
Upon  being  informed  of  this,  General  McClellan  replied  that  the  movement  of 
Jackson  was  probably  intended  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  sent  to  him. 
The  President  replied,  giving  him  full  information  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  valley,  and  closed  by  saying: 

"  If  McDowell's  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach  we  should  be  utterly  help- 
less. Apprehensions  of  something  like  this,  and  no  unwillingness  to  sustain  you, 
has  always  been  my  reason  for  withholding  McDowell's  force  from  you.  Please 
understand  this,  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  forces  you  now  have." 

On  the  31st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  June  the  battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair 
Oaks  were  fought.  As  there  has  been  so  much  controversy  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  troops  engaged  in  that  battle,  your  committee  will  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  testimony  of  General  Casey,  who  commanded  the  advanced 
division,  upon  which  the  attack  was  first  made.  General  Casey  states  that, 
when  the  campaign  of  the  peninsula  commenced,  his  division  consisted  princi- 
pally of  raw  and  inexperienced  troops.  They  had  suffered  greatly  from  the 
labors  and  exposures  incident  upon  the  seige  of  Yorktown  and  the  advance  of 
the  troops  up  the  peninsula.  Some  of  them  had  been  for  weeks  without  shel- 
ter, being  compelled  to  leave  their  camp  equipage  behind  when  ordered  on  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  after  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown.  That  division  took  the 
lead  across  the  Chickahominy,  taking  up  a  position  at  Seven  Pines,  where  it 
established  itself  by  throwing  up  intrenchments  and  cutting  abatis. 

A  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  contrary  to  the  advice  and 
opinion  of  General  Keyes  and  General  Casey,  the  division  was  ordered  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  front,  within  six  miles  of  Richmond,  the  pickets  ex- 
tending to  within  five  miles.  They  had  no  support  on  their  right  or  their  left, 
the  remainder  of  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged  (Keyes)  being  in  their  rear. 
They  at  once  commenced  digging  rifie-pits_  and  cutting  abatis,  the  pickets  at 
night  being  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  were  repulsed.  About  1 1  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  Slst  the  pickets  reported  the  enemy  approaching,  and  an 
aide  of  General  Johnson  was  captured  and  brought  in  with  important  papers 
upon  him.  General  Casey,  with  this  aide  and  his  general  officer  of  the  day, 
went  to  General  Keyes  and  reported  the  circumstances  to  him.  General  Keyes 
testifies  that  for  some  days  before  the  attack  he  sent  to  General  McClellan  re- 
ports of  his  condition,  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  enemy  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  and  urged  that  General  Sumner  be  sent  across  to  his  support.  This  was 
not  done,  however,  until  after  the  attack  commenced.  Reports  continued  to 
come  in  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  division  was  called  out  and  formed, 
the  working  men  called  in,  and  preparations  made  to  meet  the  coming  attack. 
Two  lines  of  battle  were  formed— one  in  the  rifle-pits,  and  another,  composed 
of  five  or  six  regiments  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
advance.  A  regiment  had  previously  been  sent  out  to  support  the  pickets. 
About  20  minutes  to  one  o'clock  the  enemy  commenced  the  attack  in  force, 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  35,000  men,  attacking  in  front  and  on  both  flanks. 
Aner  fighting  for  some  time,  the  enemy  continuing  to  come  on  in  force,  the 
forces  in  front  fell  back  to  the  rifle-pits,  and  fought  there  until  nearly  surrounded. 
Re-enforcements  had  been  promised,  and  General  Casey  had  selected  the 
position  to  which  they  were  to  be  assigned;  but  no  re-enforcements  came  up  to 
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hie  pdsition  until  just'  before  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  from  his  second  line, 
when  a  single  regiment  arrived.  After  about  three  hours'  fighting  the  division 
fell  back  from  its  second  line  with  a  loss  of  1,433  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing. In  the  course  of  an  hour  after  Casey's  division  had  been  driven  back,  the 
remainder  of  our  forces  were  swept  back  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles 
from  Casey's  first  line,  when  the  enemy  were  checked,  and  the  fighing  ceased 
for  the  day. 

During  the  battle  General  Sumner,  whose  corps  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy,  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  hold  his  forces  in  readi- 
ness to  cross.  General  Sumner  not  only  did  that,  but  at  once  called  out  his 
forces  and  moved  them  until  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  at  the  bridges  ready 
to  cross,  thereby  saving  between  one  and  two  hours.  When  the  order  came  to 
cross  he  immediately  moved  his  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  field  of  battle, 
came  up  with  and  engaged  the  enemy,  and  relieved  the  pressure  upon  the  troops 
engaged  on  his  left. 

The  next  day,  the  Ist  of  June,  the  enemy  attacked  General  Sumner  at  Fair 
Oaks.  General  Hooker,  who  had  been  ordered  forward  the  day  before  by  Gen- 
eral Heintzelmdn  with  one-half  of  his  division,  hearing  the  firing  of  the  enemy 
upon  General  Sumner's  forces,  proceeded  at  once  in  that  direction  and  engaged 
the  enemy.  In  a  short  time  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  and  fell  back  in  confu- 
sion. There  was  no  communication  between  the  forces  under  General  Sunmer 
and  those  under  General  Heintzelman,  (Hooker's,)  but  each  fought  as  he  deemed 
best  under  the  circumstances.  General  McCleUan  was  with  the  main  part  of 
the  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  After  the  fighting  was  over 
he  came  across  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday  General  Heintzelman  ordered  General  Hooker  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  force,  which  he  did,  advancing  to  within  four  miles  of 
Richmond,  meeting  with  no  resistance  except  a  little  from  the  enemy's  pickets. 
Upon  being  informed  by  General  Heintzelman  of  what  he  had  done.  General 
McClellan  ordered  the  troops  to  be  recalled  and  ocupy  the  position  that  had  been 
held  by  Casey's  division. 

The  officers  engaged  in  that  battle,  who  have  been  examined,  testify  that  the 
army  could  have  pushed  right  on  to  the  city  of  Richmond  with  little  resistance ; 
that  the  enemy  were  very  much  broken  and  demoralized,  throwing  away  arms, 
clothing,  &c.,  that  might  impede  their  flight.  General  McClellan  seems  to  have 
contemplated  an  immediate  movement  upon  Richmond,  for,  the  day  after  the 
battle,  June  2,  he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

"  The  enemy  attacked  in  force  and  with  great  spirit  yesterday  morning,  but 
are  everywhere  most  signally  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Our  troops  charged 
frequently  on  both  days,  and  uniformly  broke  the  enemy.  The  result  is,  that 
our  left  is  within  four  miles  of  Richmond.  I  only  wait  for  the  river  to  fall  to 
cross  with  the  rest  of  the  force  and  make  a  general  attack.  Should  I  find  them 
holding  firm  in  a  very  strong  position,  I  may  wait  for  what  troops  I  can  bring 
up  from  Fort  Monroe.  But  the  morale  of  my  troops  is  now  such  that  I  can 
venture  much.  I  do  not  fear  for  odds  against  me.  The  victory  is  complete, 
and  all  credit  is  due  to  the  gallantry  of  our  officers  and  men. " 

The  movement  was  not  made,  however,  as  General  McClellan  states,  because 
of  the  high  stage  of  water  and  the  bad  roads. 

On  the  6th  of  June  McCall's  division  of  General  McDowell's  corps  was  or- 
dered to  join  the  army  on  the  peninsula.  On  the  8th  of  June  General 
McClellan  telegraphs :  "  I  shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and 
take  Richmond  the  moment  that  McCall  reaches  here  and  the  ground  will  admit 
the  passage  of  artillery."  On  the  10th  or  11th  of  June  McCall's  troops  com- 
menced arriving  at  the  White  House. 

Preparations  continued  to  be  made  in  Washington  to  send  down  by  land  firom 
Fredericksburg  the  remainder  of  General  McDowell's  corps,  he  being  directed 
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to  co-operate  follj  with  General  McGlellan,  but  retaining  an  independent  com- 
mand. This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  General  McClel- 
lan's  wishes;  for,  on  the  16th  of  June, he  telegraphs  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

"  It  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  McDowell  and  his  troops  are  com- 
pletely under  my  control.  I  received  a  telegram  from  him  requesting  that 
McCsdl's  division  might  be  placed  so  as  to  join  him  immediately  upon  his  arrival. 
That  request  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit;  whatever  troops  come  to  me 
must  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not  feel  that  in  such  cir- 
enmstances  as  those  in  which  I  am  now  placed  General  McDowell  should  wish 
the  general  interest  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  command. 
If  I  cannot  fully  control  all  his  troops  I  want  none  of  them,  but  would  prefer 
to  fight  the  battle  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsible  for  the  results." 

On  the  18th  of  June  General  McClellan  telegraphs  to  the  Secretai^y  of  War 
that  he  has  received  information  from  deserters  to  the  effect  that  troops  have  left 
Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jackson ;  that  the  movement  commenced  on  the  8th ; 
and  that,  if  re-enforcements  have  gone  to  Jackson,  they  are  probably  not  less 
than  10,000  men;  that  he  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  that 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  it  is  believed  in  Richmond  and  among  the  rebel  troops. 
To  this  the  President  replies,  on  the  same  day,  that  the  information  is  corrobo- 
rated by  a  despatch  from  General  King  at  Fredericksburg,  and  remarks :  "  If 
this  is  true,  it  is  as  good  as  a  re-enforcement  to  you  of  an  equal  force." 

On  the  same  day  General  McClellan  telegraphs  to  the  President : 

'*A  general  engagement  may  take  place  at  any  hour.  An  advance  by  us  in- 
volves a  battle  more  or  less  decisive.  The  enemy  exhibit  at  every  point  a  readi- 
ness to  meet  us.  They  certainly  have  great  numbers  and  extensive  works.  If 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men  have  left  Eichmond  to  re-enforce  Jackson,  it  illus- 
trates their  strength  and  confidence.  After  to-morrow  we  shall  fight  the  rebel 
army  as  soon  as  Providence  will  permit.  We  shall  await  only  a  favorable  con- 
dition of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  the  completion  of  some  necessary  preliminaries." 

The  returns  of  General  McClellan  to  the  Adjutant  General's  office  give  the 
following  as  the  strength  of  the  army  oi>  the  peninsula  on  the  20th  of  June : 
Present  for  duty,  115,102;  special  duty,  sick  and  in  arrest,  12,225;  absent 
29,511— total,  156,838. 

About  this  time  the  rebel  general,  Stuart,  with  his  cavalry,  made  hie  celebrated 
raid,  making  the  entire  circuit  of  our  army  unharmed,  and  discovering  the  nature 
of  our  communications  with  the  York  river. 

On  the  24th  and  25th  of  June  General  McClellan  telegraphs  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  he  is  informed  by  deserters  and  contrabands  that  Jackson  is  con- 
templating an  attack  upon  his  right  and  rear.  As  this  despatch  of  General 
McClellan,  and  the  one  of  the  President  in  reply,  are  dated  inmiediately  previous 
to  the  *'  seven  days*  battle,"  they  are  given  here  in  full. 

"  Received  8.50  p.  m 

"McClellan's,  June  25,  6.15/?.  m, 
"  I  have  just  returned  from  the  field,  and  find  your  despatch  in  regard  to 
Jackson.  Several  contrabands,  just  in,  give  information  confirming  the  suppo 
sition  that  Jackson's  advance  is  at  or  near  Hanover  Court-House,  and  that 
Beauregard  arrived,  with  strong  re-enforcements,  in  Richmond  yesterday.  I 
incline  to  think  that  Jackson  will  attack  my  right  and  rear.  The  rebel  force 
is  stated  at  200,000,  including  Jackson  and  Beauregard.  I  shall  have  to  contend 
against  vastly  superior  odds,  if  these  reports  be  true ;  but  this  army  will  do  all 
in  the  power  of  man  to  hold  their  position  and  repulse  any  attack.  I  regret  my 
great  inferiority  of  numbers,  but  feel  that  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  it,  as  I 
have  not  failed  to  represent  repeatedly  the  necessity  of  re-enforcements ;  that 
thid  was  the  decisive  point ;  and  that  all  the  available  means  of  the  government 
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should  be  concentrated  here.     I  will  do  all  that  a  general  can  do  with  the  splen 
did  army  I  have  the  honor  to  command ;  and  if  it  is  destroyed  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it,  and  share  its  fate.     But  if  the  result  of  the 
action  which  will  occur  to-morrow,  or  within  a  short  time,  is  a  disaster,  the  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  thrown  on  my  shoulders ;   it  mast  rest  where  it  belongs. 

*•  Since  I  commenced  this,  I  have  received  additional  intelligence  confirming 
the  supposition  in  regard  to  Jackson's  movements  and  Beauregard.  I  shall 
probably  be  attacked  tomorrow,  and  now  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  Ohickahominy 
to  arrange  for  the  defence  on  that  side.  I  feel  that  there  is  no  use  in  my  again 
asking  for  re-enforcements. 

"GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"  Major  Gen*L 
"  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

"  Secretary  of  War,** 

The  answer  of  the  President  is  as  follows  : 

"Washington,  June  26,  1862. 

"  Your  three  despatches  of  yesterday  in  relation  to  the  affair,  ending  with  the 
statement  that  you  completely  succeeded  in  making  your  point,  are  very  gratify- 
ing- _     • 

"  The  later  one  of  6.15  p.  m.,  suggesting  the  probability  of  your  being  over- 
whelmed by  200,000  men,  and  talkiug  of  to  whom  the  responsibility  will  belong, 
pains  me  very  much.  I  give  you  all  I  can,  and  act  on  the  presumption  that 
you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have ;  while  you  continue,  ungen- 
erously I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could  give  you  more  if  I  would.  I  have 
omitted,  I  shall  omit,  no  opportunity  to  send  you  re-enforcements  whenever  I 
possibly  can. 

"A.  LINCOLN 

"  Major  General  McClellan." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  June,  between  2  and  3  o'clock,  the  enemy, 
in  considerable  force,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  troops  of  Gen.  McCall's 
division,  stationed  at  Mechanics ville,  consisting  of  the  two  brigades  of  Seymour 
and  Reynolds.  The  action  lasted  until  nightfall,  when  the  enemy  were  repulsed. 
Troops  were  sent  up  by  Gen.  Porter  to  the  assistance  of  those  engaged ;  but 
they  were  not  in  the  battle,  though  some  of  them  were  in  position  to  support 
the  right  of  the  line. 

About  12  o'clock  that  night  the  troops  were  ordered  to  fall  back  to  Gaines's 
Mill,  which  was  accomplished  without  loss. 

On  the  27th  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  was  fought,  principally  by  the  troops 
under  Gen.  Porter.  Our  forces  there  engaged  were  from  27,000  to  30,000 ; 
the  force  of  the  enemy  being  from  two  to  three  times  that  number.  The  enemy 
were  in  such  superior  force  that,  although  our  troops  fought  with  exceeding 
bravery,  they  were  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  about  9,000  men,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

General  McClellan  was  questioned  as  to  the  policy  of  leaving  the  right  wing, 
consisting  of  only  about  30,000  men,  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  instead  of  withdrawing  it  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohickahominy 
before  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.     His  testimony  on  that    point  is  as  follows : 

"  Question.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  as  the 
attack  was  to  have  been  made  by  him,  would  it  not  havfe  been  better  to  have 
placed  both  wings  of  our  army  on  the  same  side  of  the  Ohickahominy  .prior  to 
the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

"  Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  the  same  side 
of  the  river  before  they  actually  were. 
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"  Question.  What  advantage  was  gained  by  leaving  the  right  wing  of  our 
army  to  be  attacked  by  a  greatly  superior  force  1 

"  Answer.  It  prevented  the  enemy  from  getting  on  our  flank  and  rear,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  enabled  us  to  withdraw  the  army  and  its  material. 

"  Question.  Will  you  explain  what  was  done  by  the  right  wing  of  our  army 
at  or  about  the  time  the  left  was  engaged  which  saved  our  flank  from  attack  and 
enabled  the  army  and  its  material  to  be  withdrawn  ? 

**  Answer.  By  desperate  fighting  they  inflicted  so  great  a  loss  on  the  enemy 
as  to  check  his  movement  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  gave  us  time  to  gel 
our  material  out  of  the  way." 

During  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  all  our  forces  were  concen- 
trated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  the  next  day  the  movement, 
to  the  James  river  was  determined  upon.  General  Heintzelman  testifies  that 
the  night  after  that  battle  he  was  sent  for  by  General  McClellan ;  that  he  found 
everything  packed,  ready  to  leave;  that  General  McClellan  said  there  were  two 
things  to  be  done — to  concentrate  his  forces  and  risk  all  on  a  battle,  or  to  with- 
draw to  the  James  river ;  that  if  he  risked  a  battle  there,  and  was  beaten,  the 
army  was  destroyed.  General  Heintzelman  advised  him  not  to  risk  a  battle 
under  such  circumstances,  for  if  that  army  was  lost  the  cause  would  be  lost ; 
that  it  were  better  to  go  to  the  James  river  arjd  await  re-enforcements.  GeneriJ 
McClellan  replied  that  he  was  of  that  opinion  himself,  and  that  was  determined 
upon.  That  night,  at  12.20  a.  m..  General  McClellan  telegraphs  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  he  (General  McClellan)  is  not  responsible  for  the  result,  but  feels . 
that  the  goverament  has  not  sustained  his  army. 

To  this  the  President  replies,  on  the  28th :  "  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle, 
or  a  repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being  in  Washington.  We 
protected  Washington  and  the  enemy  concentrated  on  you.  Had  we  stripped 
Washington  he  would  have  been  upon  us  before  the  troops  sent  could  have  got 
to  you. 

"  Save  your  army  at  all  events.  Will  send  re-enforcements  as  fast  as  we  cau. 
Of  course  they  cannot  reach  you  to  day,  to-morrow,  or  next  day." 

The  28th  of  June  passed  without  any  serious  fighting.  Col.  B.  S.  Alexander 
testifies  that  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  was  sent  for  by  Gen.  McClellan, 
and  went  to  his  headquarters,  at  Savage's  Station,  arriving  there  about  dark. 
He  received  instructions  to  proceed  with  an  escort  to  the  James  river,  send 
back  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  act  as  guides  for  the  different  columns  of  the 
army,  communicate  with  the  gunboats,  and  order  supplies  to  be  brought  up 
the  river ;  to  examine  both  shores  of  the  James  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy, and  ascertain  the  landing  places ;  proceed  up  the  Chickahominy  to 
the  head  of  navigation  and  ascertain  the  places  where  the  army  could  cross,  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  then  return  to  headquarters  and  report.  He  left  Savage's 
Station  that  night,  and  reached  the  James  river  the  next  afternoon.  By  the 
time  he  had  completed  his  examination  the  army  had  reached  the  James  river 
at  Malvern. 

While  at  headquarters,  receiving  his  instructions,  he  was  shown,  as  he  tes- 
tifies, a  printed  order,  not  then  issued,  directing  the  destruction  of  the  baggage 
of  officers  and  men,  and  the  tents,  camps,  equipage  and  things  of  that  kind ; 
appealing  to  the  army  to  submit  to  this  privation,  as  it  would  be  only  temporary — 
^  only  for  a  few  days."  He  remonstrated  with  Gen.  McClellan  against  issuing 
such  an  order;  that  it  would  have  a  bad  effect,  would  demoralize  the  army,  as 
it  would  be  telling  them  more  plainly  than  they  could  be  told  in  any  other  way 
that  they  were  defeated  and  running  for  their  lives.  The  order  was  not  issued, 
and  Gen.  McClellan  testifies  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  any  such  order. 

The  retreat  to  the  James  river  having  been  decided  upon,  the  army  took  up 
its  march,  being  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  the  day  time,  and  however  success- 
ful in  repelling  those  attacks,  evacuating  their  positions  during  the  night.     The 
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actions  of  Savage's  Station,  Glendale  and  Malvern  were  fongbt  during  the  move* 
ment  of  the  army  to  the  James,  the  enemy  heing  repulsed  in  each  day's  fight- 
ing, and  our  army  falling  back,  under  orders,  during  the  night. 

It  would  appear,  ^m  all  the  information  your  committee  can  obtain,  that  the 
battles  were  fought,  the  troops  handled,  new  dispositions  made  and  old  ones 
changed,  entirely  by  the  corps  commanders,  without  directions  from  the  com- 
manding general.  He  would  place  the  troops  in  the  morning,  then  leave  the 
field  and  seek  the  position  for  the  next  day,  giving  no  directions  until  the  close 
of  the  day's  fighting,  when  the  troops  would  be  ordered  to  fall  back  during 
the  night  to  the  new  position  selected  by  him.  In  that  manner  the  army  reached 
the  James  river. 

The  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  of  the  Ist  of  July,  was  the  most  fiercely  con- 
tested of  any  upon  the  peninsula.  The  troops  were  placed  in  the  morning, 
under  du-ection  of  General  McClellan,  who  then  left  the  field,  returning  to  it 
again  in  the  afternoon.  The  first  action  of  the  day  commenced  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  but  did  not  continue  long.  The  principal  action,  when  the 
enemy  attacked  most  vigorously  and  persistently,  commenced  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  continued  till  after  dark,  the  enemy  being  repulsed  and  beaten  at 
every  point.  Many  of  the  officers  examined  by  your  committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  enemy  were  so  severely  punished  on  that  day  that  they  could 
have  been  followed  into  Richmond  had  our  army  followed  them  up  vigorously. 

It  is  true  that  our  army  had  been  severely  tried  during  the  preceding  week, 
fighting,  as  they  did,  nearly  every  day,  and  retreating  every  night.  The  corps 
commanders  and  the  troops  under  them  fought  most  bravely — ^no  troops  better. 
However  disheartened  they  may  have  become  by  what  all  must  have  regarded 
as  a  precipitate  retreat  during  the  night,  they  still  fought  with  the  most  obsti- 
nate bravery  when  attacked  in  the  day  time  by  an  exultant  and  successful 
enemy. 

The  commanding  general,  however,  determined  to  fall  back  from  Malvern  to 
Harrison's  Bar,  notwithstanding  the  victory  won  there  by  our  army.  He  seems 
to  hiave  regarded  his  army  as  entirely  unfitted  to  meet  the  enemy,  for  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  at  Malvern,  evidently  before  that  battle  took  place,  he  writes 
to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army  from  Haxall's  plantation  : 

"  My  men  are  completely  exhausted,  and  I  dread  the  result  if  we  are  at- 
tacked to-day  by  fresh  troops.  If  possible,  I  shall  retire  to-night  to  Harrison's 
Bar,  where  the  gunboats  can  render  more  aid  in  covering  our  position.  Permit 
me  to  urge  that  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  sending  me  fresh  troops.  More 
gunboats  are  much  needed." 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  President  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan : 

"  Your  despatch  of  yesterday  morning  induces  me  to  hope  your  army  is  hav- 
ing some  rest.  In  this  hope  allow  me  to  reason  with  you  for  a  moment.  When 
you  ask  for  50,000  men  to  be  promptly  sent  you,  you  must  surely  labor  under 
some  gross  mistake  of  fact.  Recently  you  sent  papers  showing  your  disposal 
of  forces  made  last  spring  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  and  advising  a  return  to 
that  plan.  I  find  included  in  and  about  Washington  75,000  men.  Now  please 
be  assured  that  I  have  not  men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan  by  15,000.  All 
of  General  Frdmont's  in  the  valley ;  all  of  General  Banks's ;  all  of  General  Mc- 
Dowell's not  with  you ;  and  all  in  Washington,  taken  together,  do  not  exceed, 
if  they  reach,  60,000.  With  General  Wool  and  General  Dix  added  to  those 
mentioned,  I  have  not  outside  of  your  army  75,000  men  east  of  the  mountains. 
Thus  the  idea  of  sending  you  50,000,  or  any  other  considerable  force,  promptly, 
is  simply  absurd.  If,  in  your  frequent  mention  of  responsibility,  you  had  the 
impression  that  I  blame  you  for  not  doing  more  than  you  can,  please  be  relieved 
of  such  impression.  I  only  beg  that  in  like  manner  you  will  not  ask  impossi- 
bilities of  me. 

"  If  you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  take  Richmond  just  now,  I  do 
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not  aflk  jon  to  try  just  now.     Save  the  armj,  material  and  personnel,  and  I 
will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  again  as  fast  as  I  can." 

On  the  3d  of  July,  after  the  ariny  had  reached  Harrison's  Bar,  General  Mc- 
Clellan  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

*'  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  enemy  is  as  completely  worn  ont  as  we  are  ;  he  was 
certainly  very  severely  punished  in  the  last  battle.      ••*••*• 
It  is,  of  conrse,  impossible  to  estimate  as  yet  our  losses,  but  I  doubt  whether  there 
are  to-day  more  than  50,000  men  with  their  colors. 

"  To  accomplish  the  great  task  of  capturing  Richmond,  and  ptitting  an  end 
to  this  rebellion,  re-enforcements  should  be  sent  to  me  rather  much  over  than  less 
than  100,000  men." 

The  retreat  of  the  army  from  Malvern  to  Harrison's  Bar  was  very  precipitate. 
The  troops  upon  their  arrival  there  were  huddled  together  in  great  confusion, 
the  entire  army  being  collected  within  a  space  of  about  three  miles  along  the 
river.  No  orders  were  given  the  first  day  for  occupying  the  heights  which 
commanded  the  position,  nor  were  the  troops  so  placed  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
an  attack  in  force  by  the  enemy;  and  nothing  but  a  heavy  rain,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  enemy  from  bringing  up  their  artillery,  saved  the  army  there  from 
destruction.  The  enemy  did  succeed  in  bringing  up  some  of  their  artillery,  and 
threw  some  shells  into  the  camp,  before  any  preparations  for  defence  had  been 
made.  On  the  3d  of  July  the  heights  were  taken  possession  of  by  our  troops 
and  works  of  defence  commenced,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  was  our  army 
secure  in  that  position. 

By  reference  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Tucker,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  it 
will  be  seen  that  prior  to  the  5th  of  April,  1862,  121,  500  men  Jiad  been  landed 
on  the  peninsula.  Shortly  afterwards  General  Franklin's  division  of  General 
McDowell's  corps,  numbering  about  12,  000  men,  was  sent  down.  In  the  early 
part  of  June  General  McGall's  division,  of  the  same  corps,  of  about  10,000  men, 
was  sent  down,  together  with  about  11,000  men  from  Baltimore  and  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  about  the  last  of  June  some  5,000  men  of  General  Shield's  division 
were  also  sent  down.     Total,  159,500  men. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1862,  according  to  the  returns  sent  to  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's office  by  General  McClellan,  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  his  command, 
was  as  follows:  Present  for  duty,  101,691;  special  duty,  sick, and  in  arrest, 
17,828;  absent,  38,795;  total,  158,314.  This  included  the  corps  of  General 
Bix,  amounting  to  9,997  present  for  duty,  or  in  all,  11,778  men. 

The  army  remained  at  Harrison's  Bar  during  the  month  of  July  and  a  part 
of  August.  It  engaged  in  no  active  operations  whatever,  and  was  almost  en- 
tirely unmolested  by  the  enemy.  The  subject  of  the  future  operations  of  the 
army  was  a  matter  of  much  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  claimed  that  the  James  river  was  the  true  line  of  approach  to 
Richmond,  and  that  he  should  be  re-enforced  in  order  to  renew  the  campaign 
against  that  place.  The  President  visited  the  army  about  the  8th  of  July,  but 
nothing  was  then  decided  upon. 

On  the  25th  of  July  General  Halleck  visited  the  army  at  Harrison's  Bar,  ac- 
companied by  General  Bumside,  who  had  come  from  North  Carolina,  with  the 
greater  portion  of  his  force,  to  Fortress  Monroe.  The  general  officers  were 
called  together,  and  the  question  of  withdrawing  the  army  was  submitted  to 
them.  The  council  was  of  rather  an  informal  character.  The  majority  of  the 
officers  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  army .  General 
Bumside  testifies  that,  as  he  understood  from  the  officers  there,  the  army  was 
not  in  a  good  condition,  sickness  was  increasing,  many  of  the  regiments  were 
without  shelter  and  cooking  utensils,  and  many  of  the  men  were  without  arms. 
The  general  opinion  expressed  by  the  leading  officers  was  that  the  men  had 
become  veiy  much  enervated.  One  of  the  leading  officers  said  that  his  com- 
mand coula  not,  in  his  opinion,  march  three  miles  and  fight  a  battle.    This  con- 
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dition  of  the  troops  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  final  withdrawal  of 
the  army  from  the  peninsula. 

General  McOlellan  applied  for  50,000  re-enforcements  to  enable  him  to  resnme 
active  operations.  General  Halleck,  when  he  visited  the  army,  informed  General 
McClellan  that  the  government  could  furnish  him  only  20,000  additional  troops. 
General  McClellan  consented  to  renew  operations  with  that  number  of  re-enforce- 
ments, and  General  Halleck  left  with  that  imderstanding.  But  the  day  that  he 
left  General  McClellan  wrote  to  him,  asking  for  15,000  or  20,000  troops  from  the 
western  army^  in  addition  to  those  promised  to  him;  urging  very  strongly  that 
they  should  be  brought  here  temporarily,  to  be  returned  to  the  west  after  Rich- 
mond should  have  been  taken.  As  this  could  not  be  done,  the  order  was  given 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  army,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  co-operat« 
with  the  forces  under  General  Pope,  then  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force  of 
the  enemy. 

In  regard  to  the  re-enforcement  of  the  army  while  at  Harrison's  Landing,  the 
testimony  of  General  McClellan  is  as  follows : 

"  Question.  How  many  available  men  did  you  estimate  that  you  had  at 
Harrison's  Bar,  and  how  many  more  -^ould  you  have  required  in  order  to 
undertake  a  movement  successfully  upon  Richmond. 

"  Answer.  I  think  I  had  about  85,000  or  90,000  men  at  Harrison's  Bar,  and 
would  have  undertaken  another  movement  in  advance  with  about  20,000  more 
re-enforcements.  My  view  was,  that  pretty  much  everything  that  the  goveniment 
could  have  controlled  ought  to  have  been  massed  on  the  James  river.  I  did  not 
believe  the  enemy  would  trouble  Washington  so  long  as  we  had  a  powerful 
army  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and  did  not  share  the  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  Washington  that  were  entertained  by  a  great  many. 

"  I  asked  for  50,000  men  at  first,  on  the  ground  that  I  thought  the  army  should 
be  made  as  strong  as  possible,  and  as  little  as  possible  left  to  chance.  When 
General  Halleck  came  down  to  Harrison's  Bar,  my  recollection  is  that  he  said 
that  20,000  men,  or  something  about  that  number,  was  all  that  could  be  had, 
and  I  said  that  I  would  try  it  again  with  that  number.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  having  asked  at  a  subsequent  period  for  a  greater  number  than  20,000  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  a  movement. 

"  Question.  About  how  many  men  had  been  lost  fix)m  the  25th  of  June  until 
you  reached  Harrison's  Bar,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  1 

«*  Answer.  I  think  the  loss  was  about  14,000  ;  but  I  could  not  tell  positively 
without  looking  at  the  returns. 

**  Question.  Will  you  state  in  what  you  think  your  chances  for  success  would 
have  been  greater,  with  the  addition  of  20,000  men  to  the  number  which  you  had 
at  Harrison's  Landing,  than  they  were  in  front  of  Richmond,  and  before  Jack- 
son had  formed  a  junction  with  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  forces  ? 

"  Answer.  I  should  have  counted  upon  the  effect  of  the  battles,  which  had 
just  taken  place,  upon  the  enemy.  We  had  then  strong  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  enemy's  losses  had  been  very  much  heavier  than  our  own,  and  that  portions 
of  his  army  were  very  much  demoralized,  especially  after  the  battle  of  Sliilvem 
Hill." 

In  closing  their  report  upon  the  campaign  of  the  peninsula,  your  committee 
would  refer  to  the  report  of  Gen.  John  G.  Barnard,  chief  of  engineers  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  during  that  campaign,  made  to  Gen.  McClellan.  The 
conclusion  of  his  report,  which  he  terms  •*  a  retrospect  pointing  out  the  mistakes 
that  were  made,  and  thus  tracing  the  causes  of  its  (the  peninsula  campaigns) 
failure  to  their  true  sources,"  is  as  follows : 

"  One  of  the  prominent  among  the  causes  of  ultimate  failure  was  the  inaction 
of  eight  months,  from  August,  1861,  to  April,  1862.  More  than  any  other 
wars,  rebellion  demands  rapid  measures.  In  November,  1861,  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  if  not  ftilly  supplied  with  all  the  'materiel/  was  yet  about  as  com- 
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plete  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  organization  as  it  eirer  became.  For  four 
months  the  great  marine  avenne  to  the  capital  of  the  nation  was  blockaded,  and 
that  capital  kept  in  a  partial  state  of  siege  by  a  greatly  inferior  enemy,  in  face 
of  a  movable  army  of  150,000  men. 

•*In  the  winter  of  1861  and  1862  Norfolk  could  and  should  have  been  taken. 
The  navy  demanded  it,  the  country  demanded  it,  and  the  means  were  ample. 
By  its  capture  the  career  of  the  Merrimack,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  our 
Bubeequeut  operations,  would  have  been  prevented.  The  preparation  of  this 
vessel  was  known,  and  the  Navy  Department  was  not  without  forebodings  of 
the  mischief  it  would  do. 

"  Though  delay  might  mature  more  comprehensive  plans,  and  promise  greater 
results,  it  is  not  the  first  case  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  successful  war 
involves  something  more  than  abstract  military  principles.  The  true  question 
was  to  sieze  the  first  practicable  moment  to  satisfy  the,  perhaps,  unreasonable 
but  natural  longing  of  an  impatient  nation  for  results  to  justify  its  lavish  con- 
fidence, and  to  take  advantage  of  an  undivided  command  and  untrammelled  lib- 
erty of  action  while  they  were  possessed. 

"When  the  army  did  move,  a  plan  was  adopted  perfectly  certain  to  invite, 
nay,  compel,  interference.  And  when  the  army  was  to  go  by  Annapolis  to  the 
lower  Chesapeake,  I  felt  confident  that  one  half  would  scarcely  have  been 
embarked  before  the  other  half  would  have  been  ordered  back  to  Washington. 
The  enemy  was  then  at  Mana8Ba8,and  a  feint,  even  if  not  reality,  of  an  attack  upon 
Washington  was  so  obvious,  so  certain  to  create  a  panic,  which  no  executive  could 
resist,  that  interference  with  the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  army  was  certain. 

"  When  the  enemy  fell  back  behind  the  Kappahannock,  and  destroyed  the 
railroad  bridges,  the  circumstances  were  greatly  dianged,  and  there  were  strong 
arguments  for  the  line  adopted.  Yet,  results  have  proved  how  many  reasons 
there  were  to  be  considered,  besides  the  purely  military  ones,  which  opposed 
themselves  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  line. 

**  The  facts  connected  with  the  withholding  of  McDowell's  corps  have  been 
80  completely  exhibited  in  the  proceedings  of  the  McDowell  court  of  inquiry, 
that  every  one  who  wishes  can  form  his  own  judgment.  Whether  it  was  wise  or 
unwise,  it  was  one  of  those  thinp^s  resulting  from  the  taking  of  a  line  of  opera- 
tions which  did  not  then  cover  Washington. 

"  At  the  time  the  army  of  the  Potomac  landed  on  the  peninsula  the  rebel 
cause  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Its  armies  were  demoralized  by  the  defeats  of 
Port  Royal,  Mill  Spring,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Roanoke  Island,  and  Pea 
Ridge ;  and  reduced  by  sickness,  loss  in  battle,  expirations  of  period  of  service, 
&c  ;  while  the  conscription  law  was  not  yet  even  passed.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
needed  but  one  vigorous  gripe  to  end  forever  this  rebellion  so  nearly  throttled. 
How,  then,  happened  it  that  the  day  of  the  initiation  of  the  campaign  of  this 
magnificent  army  of  the  Potomac  was  the  day  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  rebel 
cause,  which  seemed  to  grow  pari  passu  with  the  slow  progress  of  its  opera- 
tions? 

"  However  I  may  be  committed  to  any  expression  of  professional  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  (I  certainly  did  suggest  it,)  my  opinion  now  is,  that  the  lines  of 
Yorktown  should  have  been  assaulted.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  not  held  in  strong  force  when  our  army  appeared  before  them ;  and  we 
know  that  they  were  far  from  complete.  The  prestige  of  power,  the  morale, 
were  on  our  side.  It  was  due  to  ourselves  to  confirm  and  sustain  it.  We 
should  probably  have  succeeded.  But  if  we  had  failed,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  shock  of  an  unsuccessful  assault  would  be  more  demoralizing  than 
the  labors  of  a  siege. 

"  Our  troops  toiled  a  month  in  the  trenches,  or  lay  in  the  swamps  of  Warwick. 
We  lost  few  men  by  the  siege ;  but  disease  took  a  fearful  hold  of  the  army,  and 
toil  and  hardship,  unredeemed  by  the  excitement  of  combat,  impaired  their 
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morale.  We  did  not  carry  with  us  from  Torktown  bo  good  an  army  as  we  took 
there.  Of  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  month  gained  by  the  enemy  we  have  tasted 
to  our  heart's  content.     They  are  not  yet  exhausted. 

"  The  siege  having  been  determined  upon,  we  should  have  opened  our  bat- 
teries on  the  place  as  fast  as  they  were  completed.  The  effect  on  the  troops 
would  have  been  inspiring.  It  would  have  lightened  the  siege  and  shortened 
our  labors ;  and,  besides,  we  would  have  had  the  credit  of  driving  the  enemy 
from  Yorktown  by  force  of  arms,  whereas,  as  it  was,  we  only  induced  him  to 
evacuate  for  prudential  reasons. 

"Yorktown  having  fallen,  however, as  it  did, it  was  right  to  pursue  the  enemy 
with  our  whole  force.  But  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  fought,  as  it  was,  with- 
out reconnoitring  the  position,  without  concert  of  action  among  the  different 
corps  and  division  commanders,  and  almost  without  orders,  was  a  blunder  which 
ought  not  to  have  happened. 

"We  knew  of  this  position  beforehand,  and  we  knew  it  was  fortified.  We 
might  have  been  sure,  if  the  enemy  made  a  stand  there,  that  it  would  be  a  strong 
one,  for  he  would  be  fighting  for  time  to  get  his  trains  out  of  our  reach.  We 
fought ;  we  lost  seversu  thousand  men,  and  we  gained  nothing.  If  we  had  not 
fought,  the  next  day  a  battle  would  in  all  probability  have  been  unnecessary. 
But  if  it  had  been  necessary,  we  should  have  had  time  to  have  brought  up  our 
resources,  reconnoitred  the  position,  and  delivered  our  attack  in  such  a  way 
that  some  result  would  have  flowed  from  it. 

"  We  had  every  advantage.  Franklin's  division  landed  at  West  Point  on 
the  next  day,  and  Sedgwick's  division  on  the  day  following.  Those  two  divi- 
sions, had  the  enemy  waited  another  day  at  Williamsburg,  could  have  cut  his 
communication,  and  in  that  case  we  would  have  been  superior  in  his  front,  and 
have  had  two  divisions  in  his  rear.  His  hasty  retreat,  and  perhaps  his  capture, 
must  inevitably  have  followed,  and  the  great  object  of  keeping  Franklin  so  long 
embarked,  and  finally  sending  him  to  West  Point,  would  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

"  On  leaving  Williamsburg  we  should  have  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and 
connected  with  the  navy  in  the  James  river.  We  should  then  have  had  a 
united  army,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  navjn  and  probably  would  have  been 
in  Richmo]id  in  two  weeks.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  know  the  character  of 
the  Chickahominy  as  an  obstacle,  (as  it  lay  across  our  direct  road  to  Richmond,) 
that  our  transports  were  on  the  York  river,  and  that  the  railroad  furnished  a 
good  means  of  supply  to  the  army,  that  we  wished  to  connect  with  McDowell 
coming  from  Fredericksburg,  &c.,  determined  our  route.  In  taking  it  we  lost 
essentially  all  that  was  worth  going  so  far  to  gain,  viz :  the  James  river  ap- 
proach and  the  co-operation  of  the  navy. 

"  The  route  chosen,  two  weeks  should  not  have  been  spent  in  traversing  the 
forty  miles  from  Williamsburg  to  Bottom's  and  New  Bridges ;  and  the  barrier  of 
the  Chickahominy  being  left  unguarded  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  no  time  should  have 
been  lost  in  making  use  of  the  circumstance  to  turn  and  seize  the  passage  of 
New  Bridge,  which  might  have  been  done  by  the  28th  of  May,  and  even  earlier, 
had  measures  been  pressed  and  prepared  for  it. 

"  The  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Fair  Oaks  should  have  been  taken  advantage 
of.  It  was  one  of  those  occasions  which,  if  not  seized,  do  not  repeat  them- 
selves. We  now  know  the  state  of  disorganization  and  dismay  in  which  the 
rebel  army  retreated.  We  now  know  that  it  could  have  been  followed  into 
Richmond.  Had  it  been  so,  there  would  have  been  no  resistance  to  overcome 
to  bring  over  our  right  wing.  Although  we  did  not  then  know  all  that  we  now 
do,  it  was  obvious  at  that  time  that  when  the  rebels  struck  the  blow  at  our  left 
wing,  they  did  not  leave  any  means  in  their  hands  unused  to  secure  success. 
It  was  obvious  enough  that  they  struck  with  their  whole  force,  and  yet  we  re- 
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pulsed  them  in  disorder  with  three-fifths  of  ours.    We  should  have  followed 
them  up  at  the  same  time  that  we  hrought  over  the  other  two-fifths. 

"  After  it  was  known  that  McDowell  was  called  off  to  another  quarter,  there 
was  no  longer  hopie  of  an  increase  of  force  by  the  junction  of  his  corps.  There 
were  no  other  re-enforcements  to  look  for  beyond  what  we  received  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  of  June.  The  rebel  force  was  known  or  supposed  to  be  con- 
stantly increasing  by  conscription,  by  the  influx  of  troops  from  other  parts,  and 
by  the  breaking  up  of  Beauregard's  army. 

'*  At  last  the  moment  came  when  action  was  imperative.  The  enemy  assumed 
the  initiative.  We  had  warning  of  when  and  where  he  was  to  strike.  Had 
Porter  been  withdrawn  the  night  of  the  26th  of  June  our  army  would  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghickahominy  river,  while  two 
corps,  at  least,  of  the  enemy's  force  were  on  the  left  bank.  Whatever  course 
we  then  took,  whether  to  strike  at  Richmond  and  the  portion  of  the  enemy  on 
the  right  bank,  or  move  at  once  for  the  James,  we  would  have  had  a  concen- 
trated army  and  a  fair  chance  of  a  brilliant  result  in  the  first ;  and  in  the  second, 
if  we  accomplished  nothing,  we  would  have  been  in  the  same  case  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  as  we  were  on  that  of  the  28th,  minus  a  lost  battle  and  a  com- 
pulsory retreat.  Or  had  the  fortified  lines,  thrown  up  expressly  for  that  object, 
been  held  by  20,000  men,  as  they  could  have  been,  we  would  have  fought  on 
the  other  side  with  80,000  men  instead  of  27,000.  Or,  finally,  had  the  lines 
been  abandoned,  with  our  hold  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghickahominy,  we 
might  have  fought  and  crushed  the  enemy  on  the  left  bank,  reopened  our  com- 
monication,  and  then  returned  and  taken  Eichmond. 

"As  it  was,  the  enemy  fought  with  his  whole  force— except  enough  left 
before  our  lines  to  keep  up  an  appearance — and  we  fought  with  27,000  men, 
losing  a  battle  and  9,000  men.  By  this  defeat  we  were  driven  from  our  position, 
our  advance  for  conquest  turned  into  a  retreat  for  safety  by  a  force  probably 
not  greatly  superior  to  our  own. 

"  In  view  of  the  length  of  time  which  our  operations  before  Richmond  con- 
sumed, there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  depot  at  the  White  House  should  have 
been  fortified,  as  well  as  one  or  two  points  on  the  railroad  thence  to  the  Ghicka- 
hominy ;  that  the  tete-de-pont  at  Bottom's  Bridge  should  have  been  completed, 
and  likewbe  tetes-de-pont,  or  strong  positions,  prepared  to  cover  the  debauches 
from  our  bridges  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ghickahominy.  With  these  the  army 
would  have  possessed  freedom  of  motion  to  concentrate  on  either  side,  and  the 
disastrous  battle  of  the  27th  would  scarcely  have  occurred. 

"  When  the  army  reached  the  James  river  it  needed  no  prophet  to  predict 
the  disasters  which  have  since  befallen  our  country's  cause.  If  the  army  had 
sustained  itself  nobly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  much  fruitless  toil,  and  so 
much  disaster,  had  deprived  it  of  the  elan  which  results  from  success  alone.  It 
was,  moreover,  as  well  as  our  forces  elsewhere,  sadly  diminished  in  numbers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rebel  army,  from  its  first  low  state,  had  risen  up  an 
army  most  formidable  in  numbers,  excellent  in  organization,  and  inspired  by  a 
great  success.  Had  its  numbers,  indeed,  approached  to  that  attributed  to  it — 
200,000  men — there  is  little  doubt  that  a  march  upon  Washington  would  have 
speedily  followed  our  withdrawal  to  the  James. 

*•  From  such  considerations,  as  well  as  those  following  from  the  results  of 
past  operations,  I  counselled  the  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  James  to 
reunite  with  our  forces  covering  Washington." 

The  report  of  General  Barnard  is  the  only  report  of  the  officers  engaged  in 
the  campaign  of  the  peninsula  which  your  committee  have  obtained.  The 
report  by  the  commanding  general  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  the  reports  of 
his  subordinates  have  not  been  sent  by  him  to  the  department. 
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CO-OPKRATION    WITH    GENERAL   POPE. 

General  BumBide,  with  his  command,  was  the  first  to  leave  the  peninsula. 
He  landed  at  Aquia  and  proceeded  to  Fredericksburg,  relieving  General  King, 
who  proceeded  at  once  to  rejoin  his  corps  (McDoweirs)  then  with  General  Pope. 
Soon  after.  General  Bumside  was  ordered  to  send  all  possible  assistance  to 
General  Pope,  and  at  once  ordered  two  of  his  three  divisions  (Reno's  and  Ste- 
vens's) up  the  Rappahannock.  Shortly  after  that  the  advance  of  tlie  army  of 
the  Potomac,  Fitz- John  Porter's  corps,  reached  Aquia,  and  was  sent  forward  by 
General  Bumside  to  General  Pope.  The  rest  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
except  Keyes's  corps,  left  to  garrison  Yorktown,  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and 
from  there  joined  General  Pope.  General  Sunmer  stopped  at  Aquia  and  de- 
barked a  portion  of  his  corps  there ;  but  he  received  ortders  to  re-embark  them 
again  and  proceed  to  Alexandria,  which  he  did. 

The  troops  sent  to  the  assistance  of  General  Pope  were  sent  by  orders  of 
General  Halleck ;  for  those  sent  from  Aquia  the  orders  were  given  through 
General  Bumside ;  for  those  sent  out  ^from  Alexandria,  the  orders  were  given 
directly  to  the  corps  commanders,  until  General  McClellan  arrived,  on  the  26th 
of  August ;  after  which  the  orders  were  given  through  him. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  campaign  of  the  army  of  Virginia  have 
been  so  fully  investigated  by  the  military  courts  in  the  cases  of  General  Mc- 
Dowell and  General  Fitz-John  Porter,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  public, 
that  your  committee  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  so  thorough  an  inves- 
tigation of  that  campaign  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  They  refer, 
therefore,  principally  to  the  orders  and  correspondence,  in  relation  to  the  delays 
in  the  forwarding  of  General  Sumner's  and  General  Franklin's  corps  from 
Alexandria  to  the  assistance  of  General  Pope. 

At  10  a.  m.,  August  27,  General  Halleck  telegraphs  General  McClellan  that 
''Franklin's  corps  should  march  in  that  direction  [Manassas]  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." At  10.40  a.  m.  General  McClellan  replies :  "  I  have  sent  orders  to  Frank- 
lin to  prepare  to  march  with  his  corps  at  once,  and  to  repair  here  [Alexandria] 
in  person  to  inform  him  as  to  his  means  of  transportation.  Kearney  was  yes- 
terday at  Rappahannock ;  Porter  at  Bealton,  Kelly's,  Burnett's,  &c.  Sumner 
will  commence  reaching  Falmouth  to-day." 

At  12  m.  on  the  same  day  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan : 
"Telegrams  from  General  Porter  to  General  Burnside,  just  received,  say  that 
Banks  is  at  Fayetteville.  McDowell,  SigeL  and  Ricketts,  near  Warrenton ; 
Reno  on  his  right.  Porter  is  marching  on  Warrenton  to  re-enforce  Pope. 
Nothing  said  of  Heintzelraan.  Porter  reports  a  general  battle  imminent. 
Franklin's  corps  should  move  out  by  forced  marches,  carrying  three  or  foiur 
days'  provisions,  and  to  be  supplied  as  far  as  possible  by  railroad." 

From  General  McClellan  to  General  Halleck,  same  day,  sent  12.5  p.  m.,  re- 
ceived 1.40  p.  m.: 

"My  aide  has  just  returned  from  General  Franklin's  camp.  Reports  that 
Generals  Franklin,  Smith,  and  Slocum,  are  all  in  Washington.  He  gave  the 
order  to  the  next  in  rank  to  place  the  corps  in  readiness  to  move  at  ortce." 
From  same  to  same,  sent  1.15  p.  m.,  received  1.50  p.  m.: 
"Franklin's  artillery  has  no  horses,  except  for  four  guns  without  caissons. 
I  can  pick  up  no  cavalry.  In  view  of  these  facts,  will  it  not  be  well  to  push 
Sumner's  corps  here  by  water  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  make  immediate  ar- 
rangements for  placing  the  works  in  iront  of  Washington  in  an  efficient  condi- 
tion of  defence.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  enemy's  force  between 
Pope  and  ourselves.  Can  Franklin,  without  his  artillery  or  cavalry,  effect  any 
useful  purpose  in  front?  Should  not  Burnside  at  once  take  steps  to  evacuate 
Falmouth  and  Aquia,  at  the  same  time  covering  the  retreat  of  any  of  Pope  s 
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troops  who  may  fall  back  in  that  direction?  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  force 
enoagh  on  hand  to  form  a  connection  with  Pope,  whose  exact  position  we  do 
not  know.     Are  we  safe  in  the  direction  of  the  valley?'' 

At  1.50  p.  HL  General  Halleck  replies: 

^Yes;  I  think  Snmner's  corps  should  come  to  Alexandria.  The  enemy 
has  appeared  at  Leesburg,  and  the  commanding  officer  at  Edwards's  Ferry  asks 
for  cavalry.  EUive  you  any  to  spare  him.  The  enemy  seems  to  be  trying  to 
turn  Pope's  right.     Is  there  no  way  of  communicating  with  him  ?" 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  August  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  Gene- 
ral Franklin: 

"On  parting  with  General  McGlellan,  about  two  o'clook  this  morning,  it  was 
understood  that  you  were  to  move  with  your  corps  to  day,  toward  Manassas 
Junction,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  railroad.  I  have  just  learned  that  the 
general  has  not  returned  to  Alexandria.  If  you  have  not  received  his  order, 
act  on  this/' 

At  1^  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  the  28th,  General  McClellan  telegraphs  to 
Greneral  Halleck: 

**Yoiir  despatch  to  Franklin  received.     I  have  been  doing  all  possible  to 
hnrrr  srtillery  and  cavalry.     The  moment  Franklin  can  be  started  with  a  rea- 
Bonable  amount  of  Artillery  he  shall  go.         •         •         •         •         •         • 

Please  Bee  Barnard,  and  be  sure  the  works  towards  Chain  Bridge  are  perfectly 
secure.  I  look  upon  those  works,  especially  Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy,  as  of  the 
first  importance." 

At  3.30  p.  UL  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan: 

"Not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  pushing  as  large  a  force  as  possible  towards 
Manassas,  so  as  to  communicate  with  Pope  before  the  enemy  is  re-enforced." 

At  4.45  p.  m.  General  McClellan  replies: 

"Your  despatch  received.  Neither  Franklin's  nor  Sumner's  corps  is  now  in 
condition  to  move  and  fight  a  battle.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  send  them  out 
now.  I  have  sent  aides  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  commands  of  Cox  and 
Tyler;  but  I  still  think  that  a  premature  movement  in  small  force  will  accom- 

!)lish  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  troops  sent  out     I  repeat,  that  I  will 
ose  no  time  in  preparing  the  troops  now  here  for  the  field,  and  that  whatever 
orders  you  may  give,  after  hearing  what  I  have  to  say,  will  be  carried  out." 
At  8.40  p.  m.  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan : 

**  There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  moving  Franklin's  corps  towards  Ma- 
nassas ;  they  must  go  to-morrow  morning,  ready  or  not  ready.  If  we  delay  too 
long  to  get  ready  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all,  for  Pope  will  either  be 
defeated  or  victorious  without  our  aid.  If  there  is  a  want  of  wagons,  the  men 
must  carry  provisions  with  them  till  the  wagons  can  come  to  their  relief." 

At  10  p.  m.  General  McClellan  tel^raphs: 

"  Your  despatch  received.     Franklin's  corps  has  been  ordered  to  march  at 
iix  (6)  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.     Sumner  has  about  14,000  infantry,  without 
cavalry  or  artillery  here." 
At  10.30  a.  m.,  of  the  29th,  General  McClellan  telegraphs  to  General  Halleck : 
"  Franklin's  corps  is  in  motion ;  started  about  six  (6)  a.  m.     I  can  give  him 
but  two  squadrons  of  cavalry.    •♦♦••♦     if  Sumner  moves  in  sup- 
port of  Franklin,  it  leaves  us  without  any  reliable  troops  in  and  near  Washing- 
ton.    Yet  Franklin  is  too  much  alone.     What  shall  be  done  ?     Have  but  three 
squadrons  belon^ng  to  army  of  Potomac.     Franklin  has  but  forty  rounds  of 
ammnnidon,  and  no  wagons  to  move  more.     I  do  not  think  Franklin  is  in  con- 
dition to  accomplish  much  if  he  meets  strong  resistance.    I  sVio\i\A.TiO\.\iVf^ 
moved  him  but  tor  yow  preeeing  orden  of  last  night." 
£ep.  Com.  lOS — 3 
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At  12  m.  Gkneral  McGlellan  telegrapLs : 

**  Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's  corps  to  continue  ?  He  is  without 
reserve  ammunition  and  without  transportation." 

In  another  despatch  of  same  date  he  telegraphs : 

"Franklin  has  only  hetween  10,000  and  11,000  ready  for  duty.  How  far 
do  you  wish  this  force  to  advance?" 

At  3  p.  m.  Greneral  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McGlellan : 

"  I  want  Franklin's  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something  about  the 
enemy.  Perhaps  he  may  get  such  information  at  Anaudale  as  to  prevent  his 
going  further ;  otherwise  he  will  push  on  towards  Fairfax.  Try  to  get  some- 
thing from  direction  of  Manassas,  either  by  telegram  or  through  Franklin's 
scouts.  Our  people  must  move  more  actively,  and  find  out  where  the  enemy  is. 
I  am  tired  of  guesses." 

At  2.40  p.  m.  the  President  asks  of  General  McGlellan  : 
**  What  news  from  direction  of  Manassas  Junction?     What,  generally?" 
At  2.45  p.  m.,  received  3.30  p.  m.,  General  McGlellan  replies: 
<<The  last  news  I  received  from  the  direction  of  Manassas  was  from  stragglers, 
to  the  effect  that  the  enemy  were  evacuating  Gentreville  and  retiring  towards 
Thoroughfare  Gap.    This  is  by  no  means  reliable.     I  am  clear  that  one  of  two 
courses  should  be  adopted ;    Furst.  To  concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to 
open  communication  with  Pope.     Second.  To  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his 
scrape,  and  at  once  use  all  means  to  make  the  capital  perfectly  safe.     No  middle 
course  will  now  answer.     Tell  me  what  you  wish  me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  accomplish  it.     I  wish  to  know  what  my  orders  and  authority  are. 
I  ask  for  nothing,  but  will  obey  whatever  orders  you  give.     I  only  ask  a 
prompt  decision,  that  I  may  at  once  give  the  necessary  oraers.    It  will  not  do 
to  delay  longer." 

At  4.10  p.  m.  the  President  replies : 

"  Yours  of  to-day  just  received.  I  think  your  first  alternative,  to  wit :  *  to 
concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope,'  is  the 
right  one.  But  I  wish  not  to  control.  That  I  now  leave  to  General  Halleck, 
aided  by  your  counsels." 

At  7.50  p.  m.  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McGlellan : 
"You  will  immediately  send  construction  train  and  guards  to  repair  railroad 
to  Manassas.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  this.  I  have  just  been  told  that  Frank- 
lin's corps  stopped  at  Anandale,  and  that  he  was  this  evening  in  Alexandria. 
This  is  all  contrary  to  my  orders.  Investigate  and  report  the  fact  of  this  dis- 
obedience, lliat  corps  must  push  forward,  as  I  directed,  to  protect  the  railroad 
and  open  our  communications  with  Manassas." 

To  this  General  McGlellan  replies,  at  8  p.  m.,  received  8.50  p.  m. : 
"  It  was  not  safe  for  Franklin  to  move  beyond  Anandale,  under  the  circum- 
stances, until  we  knew  what  was  at  Vienna.  General  Franklin  remained  here 
until  about  1  p.  m.,  endeavoring  to  arrange  for  supplies  for  his  command.  I  am 
reeponsible  for  both  these  circumstances,  and  do  not  see  that  either  was  in  dis- 
obedience to  your  orders.  Please  give  distinct  orders  in  reference  to  Franklin's 
movements  of  to-morrow.  •  •  •  ♦  •  In  regard  to  to-morrow's  move- 
meets  I  desire  definite  instructions,  as  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me  to  be  accused  of 
disobeying  orders,  when  I  have  simply  exercised  the  discretion  you  committed 
to  me." 

At  10  p.  m.  General  McGlellan  telegraphs : 

"Not  hearing  from  you,  I  have  sent  orders  to  General  Franklin  to  place  Lim- 
selfin  communication  with  General  Pope,  by  advancing  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  coYev  the  transit  of  Pope's  suppWeft  " 
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At  10  p.  m.  Greneral  McClellan  forwards  to  General  Halleck  a  despatch  re- 
ceived from  Greneral  Franklin,  at  Anandale,  dated  7.15  p.  m.»  in  which  General 
Franklin  ^ves  mmors  concerning  the  battle  of  that  day,  closing  thus : 

"  Pope  is  said  to  be  very  short  of  provisions,  and  the  country  will  not  support 
him." 

At  5  a.  m.  of  the  30th  of  August  General  Pope  sent  a  despatch  to  General 
Halleck,  received  at  3.20  p.  m.,  from  battle-field  near  Groveton,  Virginia,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  battle  of  the  day  before,  and  closing  as  follows : 

"  I  think  you  had  best  send  Franklin's,  Cox's,  and  Sturgis's  regiments  to 
Centra ville,  as  also  forage  and  subsistence.  I  received  a  note  this  morning  from 
Greneral  Franklin,  written  by  order  of  General  McClellan,  saying  that  wagons 
and  cars  would  be  loaded  and  sent  to  Fairfax  Station  as  soon  as  I  would  send 
a  cavalry  escort  to  Alexandria  to  bring  them  out.  Such  a  request,  when  Alex- 
andria is  full  of  troops  and  we  fighting  the  enemy,  needs  no  comment.  Will 
you  have  these  supplies  sent,  without  the  least  delay,  to  Centreville  ? " 

At  9.40  a.  m.,  August  30,  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan : 

"  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  General  Franklin's  march  of  yesterday, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  was  very  wrong  in  stopping  at 
Anandale.  Moreover,  I  learned  last  night  that  the  quarteimaster's  department 
could  have  given  him  plenty  of  transportation,  if  he  had  applied  for  it,  any  time 
since  his  arrival  at  Alexandria.  He  knew  the  importance  of  opening  commu- 
nication with  General  Pope's  army,  and  should  have  acted  more  promptly." 

At  11  a.  m.  General  McClellan  telegraphs : 

"  Have  ordered  Sumner  to  leave  one  brigade  in  the  vicinity  of  Chain  Bridge, 
and  to  move  the  rest,  via  Columbia  Pike,  on  Anandale  and  Fairfax  Court-House, 
if  this  is  the  route  you  wish  them  to  take.  He  and  Franklin  are  both  instructed 
to  join  Pope  as  promptly  as  possible.     Shall  Couch  move  also  when  he  arrives  1 " 

At  12.20  p.  m.  General  Halleck  telegraphs : 

"  I  think  Couch  should  land  at  Alexandria  and  be  immediately  pushed  out 
to  Pope.  Send  the  troops  where  the  fighting  is.  Let  me  know  when  Couch 
arrives,  as  I  may  have  other  information  by  that  time.  ♦  ♦  •  Send  trans- 
ports to  Aquia  to  bring  up  Bumside's  command.  I  have  telegraphed  to  him, 
and  am  waiting  his  answer." 

At  2.15  p.  m.  General  Halleck  telegraphs : 

"  Franklin's  and  all  of  Sumner's  corps  should  be  pushed  forward  with  all 
possible  despatch.  They  must  use  their  legs  and  make  forced  marches.  Time 
now  is  everything." 

At  5  p.  m.  General  McClellan  telegraphs  to  General  Halleck : 
**  Major  Hammerstein,  of  my  staff,  reports,  from  two  miles  this  side  of  Centre- 
ville,  at  1.30  p.  m.,  that  Franklin's  corps  was  then  advancing  rapidly.     Sumner's 
corps  moved  at  1.45  p.  m.     The  orderly  who  brought  the  despatch  from  Ham- 
merstein states  that  he  learned  that  the  fighting  commenced  five  miles  beyond 
Centre ville,  and  that  our  people  had  been  driving  them  all  day.     Hammerstein 
says  all  he  learns  was  favorable." 
At  10.10  p.  m.  General  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  McClellan  : 
"  All  of  Sumner's  corps  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  not  actually  required 
m  the  forts,  should  march  to  Pope's  relief.     Replace  them  with  new  regiments. 
Franklin  should  also  be  hurried  on  to  re-enforce  Pope." 

On  the  same  day — August  30,  hour  not  given — General  McClellan  sent  the 
following  to  General  Halleck  : 

"  Ever  since  General  Franklin  received  notice  that  he  was  to  march  from 
Alexandria,  he  has  been  using  every  effort  to  get  transportation  for  his  extra 
ammTinition,    But  he  was  uniformlf  told  by  the  quartermasters  bete  tYial  \\i«t^ 
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was  none  dispoBable,  and  his '  commaiid  marched  without  wagons.  After  the 
departure  of  lus  corps,  at  6  a.  m.  yeeterdaj,  he  procured  twenty  wagons  to  carry 
a  portion  of  his  ammunition,  by  unloadmg  some  of  Greneral  Bainks's  supply 
train  for  that  purpose. 

••General  Sumner  was  one  entire  day  in  endeavoring,  by  application  upon 
quartermasters  and  others,  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  wagons  to  transport  his 
reserve  ammunition,  but  without  success,  and  was  obliged  to  march  without  it 

••I  have  this  morning  sent  all  my  headquarters  train  that  is  landed  to  be  at 
once  loaded  with  ammunition  for  Sunmer  and  Franklin,  but  they  will  not  go  far 
towards  supplying  |he  deficiency. 

••Eighty-five  wagons  were  got  together  by  the  quartermaster  last  night, 
loaded  with  subsistence,  and  sent  forward  under  an  escort  at  one  a.  m.  via  Alex- 
andria. 

"  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  your  instructions  promptly.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  the  fieict  that  the  greater  part  of  the  transportat)b:\ 
on  hand  at  Alexandria  and  Washington  has  been  needed  for  current  supplies 
of  the  garrisons.  At  all  events,  such  is  the  state  of  the  case  as  represented  to  me 
by  the  quartermaster,  and  it  appears  to  be  true.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this 
has  not  been  properly  explaineo  to  you." 

At  10.45  a.  m.  of  the  31st  of  August  General  Pope  sends  the  following  to 
General  Halleck,  from  Gentreville : 

••  Our  troops  are  all  here,  and  in  position,  though  much  used  up  and  worn  out* 
I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  greatly  better  if  Sumner  and  Franklin  had 
been  here  three  or  four  days  ago.  But  you  may  rely  upon  our  giving  them  (the 
enemy)  as  desperate  a  fight  as  I  can  force  our  men  to  stand  up  to.  I  should 
like  to  know  wnether  you  feel  secure  about  Washington  should  tiiis  army  be 
destroyed.  I  shall  fight  it  as  long  as  a  man  will  stand  up  to  the  work,  ion 
must  judge  what  is  to  be  done,  having  in  view  the  safety  of  the  capital.  The 
enemy  is  already  pushing  a  cavalir  reconuoissance  in  our  front  at  Cub  Run, 
whether  in  advance  of  an  attack  to-oay  I  don't  yet  know.  I  send  you  this  that 
you  may  know  our  position  and  my  purpose." 

On  die  2d  of  September  General  Pope  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Washington,  where  his  army  came  under  the  command  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan. 

The  following  is  from  the  testimony  of  General  Halleck : 

•'  Question.  Had  the  army  of  the  Peninsula  been  brought  to  co-operate  with 
the  army  of  Virginia  with  the  utmost  energy  that  circumstances  would  have 
permitted,  in  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man,  would  it  not  have  resulted  in 
our  victory  instead  of  our  defeat? 

•'Answer.  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  still  think  so." 

In  relation  to  the  command  of  General  McClellan,  he  himself  testifies  as  fi)l- 
lows: 

•*  Question.  What  position  did  you  occupv  after  your  arrival  at  Alexandria, 
and  you  had  forwarded  the  troops  which  haa  been  under  your  command  to  the 
assistance  of  General  Pope? 

•*  Answer.  I  was  for  some  little  time— one  or  two  days,  two  or  three  days,  per- 
})ap8 — without  any  position ;  merely  at  my  camp,  without  any  command.  On 
Monday,  the  1st  of  September,  I  received  verbal  instructions  horn  General  Hal- 
leck to  take  command  of  the  defences  of  Washington.  I  was,  however,  expressly 
prohibited  from,  in  any  way,  assuming  any  control  over  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Pope.  I  think  it  was  on  the  next  day  after  that  that  I  was  mstructed  ver- 
bally by  the  President  and  General  Halleck  to  go  out  and  meet  the  army  which 
was  coming  in,  and  to  assume  command  of  it  when  it  approached  the  position 
that  I  considered  it  ought  to  occupy  for  defensive  purposes,  and  to  post  it  prop- 
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The  tesdmony  of  Greneral  Halleck  upon  the  same  pomt  is  aa  follows : 

"  Qnestidn.  What  was  the  position  of  (General  MeClellan  in  regard  to  the 
troops  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  they  landed  at  Aqaia  Greek  and  Alex- 
andria 1  Were  they  under  his  command ;  and  if  so,  how  long  did  they  remain 
under  his  command  ? 

**  Answer.  General  MeClellan  retained  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac as  it  landed  at  those  two  points,  except  such  portions  of  it  as  were  sent 
into  the  field  under  General  Pope.  Those  portions  were  considered  as  tempo- 
rarily detached  ^m  his  command,  but  still  belonging  to  his  army,  and  he  was 
diitcted  that  all  orders  sent  from  him  to  the  troops  as  detached,  while  under 
General  Pope's  immediate  command,  must  be  sent  through  the  headqimrters  at 
Washington.  He  retained  command  of  all  the  troops  of  his  army  as  they  landed 
at  those  places  until  sent  into  the  field,  and  reported  to  General  Pope ;  and  they 
oontinuea  to  remain  under  his  command,  with  the  exception  of  the  detachments, 
until  General  Pope's  army  fell  back  on  Washington,  when  all  came  under  Gen- 
eral McClellan's  command.  On  his  (General  McClellan's)  arrival  at  Alexandria 
he  was  told  to  take  immediate  command  of  all  the  troops  in  and  about  Wash- 
ington, in  addition  to  those  which  properly  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
Some  days  after  he  had  been  verbally  directed  to  take  such  command  he  asked 
for  a  formal  order,  which  was  issued  from  the  Adjutant  Greneral's  office.  The 
order  issued  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office  was  alter  General  Pope's  army 
commenced  falling  back,  and  was  dated  September  2 ;  but  General  MeClellan 
bad  been  in  command  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Alexandria. 

'*  Question.  At  what  time  did  he  arrive  in  Alexandria  ? 

"Aiiswer.  He  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  26th  of  August.  The  formal 
order  was  issued  that  he  might  have  no  difficulty  with  Greneral  Pope's  forces ; 
that  they  might  not  question  his  authority." 

CAMPAIGN   IN   MARYLAND. 

Veiy  soon  after  General  Pope  and  his  army  fell  back  on  Washington  the  reb^l 
army  entered  Maryland.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  by  the  authorities 
in  Washington  to  follow  them. 

In  relation  to  the  command  of  the  &nny  in  Maryland  your  eommittee  will 
quote  ^m  the  testimony  of  General  McUlellan  and  General  Halleck.  The 
testimony  of  Gkneral  MeClellan  is  as  follows : 

"  Question.  What  position  did  you  occupy  after  your  arrival  at  Alexandria, 
and  you  had  forwarded  the  troops  which  haa  been  under  your  command  to  the 
assistance  of  General  Pope  ? 

**  Answer.  I  was  for  some  little  time— one  or  two  days,  two  or  three  days, 
perhaps — ^without  any  position ;  merely  at  my  camp,  without  any  command. 
On  Monday,  the  1st  of  September,  I  received  verbal  instructions  from  General 
HaUeck  to  take  command  of  the  defences  of  Wsshuigton.  I  was^  however,  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from,  in  any  way,  assuming  any  control  over  the  troops  under 
General  Pope.  I  think  it  was  on  the  next  day  sStar  that  that  I  was  instructed 
verbally  by  the  President  and  General  Halleck  to  go  out  and  meet  the  army 
which  was  coming  in,  and  to  assume  command  of  it  when  it  approached  the 
position  which  I  considered  it  ought  to  occupy  for  defensive  purposes,  and  to 
post  it  properly. 

"  Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  defences  of  Wash- 
ington, and  what  orders  did  you  next  receive, and  from  whom? 

''Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  order,  assigning  the  defences  of  Washington, 
was  ever  rescinded,  or  any  other  one  issued  in  its  place.  I  had  only  verbal 
communications  with  Greneral  Halleck  before  I  started  on  the  Antietam  campaign. 
And  it  was  never  definitely  decided,  up  to  the  time  that  I  left,  as  to  whether  I 
was  to  go  or  not  I  asked  the  question  two  or  three  times  of  General  Halleck, 
whether  I  was  to  command  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  he  8aid\l\iaATioX\)^^\i 
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determined.  And  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  was.  I  think  that  was  one  of 
those  things  that  grew  into  shape  itself.     When  the  time  came  I  went  out/' 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  General  Halleck  upon  that  point : 

"  Question.  By  whose  orders  was  General  McClellan  placed  in  command  of 
the  army  that  left  Washington  to  operate  in  Maryland ;  and  were  these  orders 
verbal  or  in  writing] 

"Answer.  As  I  stated  the  other  day,  the  order  was  given  verbally  to  General 
McClellan  by  the  President,  at  General  McClellan's  house,  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  previous  to  General  McClellan  leaving  the  city  for  Rockville. 

"I  will  add  that  General  McClellan,  in  virtue  of  his  being  placed  in  command 
of  the  fortifications  of  Waslnngtoa  and  the  troops  for  defence  within  them,  was 
really  in  command  of  all  the  troops  here  at  that  time.  The  question  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  President  for  two  or  three  days  as  to  who  should  take  command 
of  the  troops  that  were  to'  go  into  the  field.  The  decision  was  made  by  himself, 
and  announced  to  Genersd  McClellan  in  my  presence.  I  did  not  know  what 
the  decision  was  until  I  heard  it  thus  announced." 

In  regard  to  the  instructions  given  to  General  McClellan  his  testimony  is  as 
follows : 

"Question.  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  the  President  in  relation  to 
taking  command  of  the  troops  for  the  Maryland  campaign,  or  receive  any  in- 
structions from  him  on  that  point  ? 

"  Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  cave  me  any  instructions  after  that  morning, 
when  I  was  told  to  take  command  of  the  armv  in  front  of  Washington.  I  do 
not  think  he  gave  me  any  instructions  about  the  Maryland  campaign. 

"  Question.  After  you  commenced  the  movement  did  you  receive  any  instruc- 
tions from  any  one  ? 

"  Answer.  I  received  some  telegrams,  that  might  be  looked  upon  in  the  nature 
of  instructions,  from  General  Halleck  and  from  the  President.  The  general 
tenor  of  General  Halleck's  despatches  was  that  I  was  committing  an  error  in 
going  so  far  away  from  Washington ;  that  I  was  going  rather  too  fast.  He  had  the 
impression  that  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac, 
and  that  they  had  only  a  small  force  in  front  of  me  to  draw  me  on.  and  then 
they  would  come  into  Washington  in  rear.  As  late  as  the  13th  of  September, 
I  recollect  a  telegram  of  General  Halleck  in  which  he  pressed  that  same  idea, 
and  told  me  that  I  was  wrong  in  going  so  far  away." 

The  testimony  of  General  Halleck  upon  that  point  is  as  follows : 

"  Question.  What  instructions,  if  any,  were  given  to  General  McClellan  In 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  Maryland  ? 

"Answer.  The  day  the  President  gave  General  McClellan  directions  to  take 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  field,  we  had  a  long  conversation  in  regard  to  the 
campaign  in  Maryland.  It  was  agreed  between  us  that  the  troops  should  move 
up  the  Potomac,  and,  if  possible,  separate  that  portion  of  General  Lee's  army 
"iv-hich  had  crossed  the  Potomac  from  the  remainder  on  the  Virginia  side.  There 
were  no  definite  instructions,  further  than  that  understanding  between  us,  as  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  campaign. 

"  I  submit  herewith  copies  of  despatches  to  and  from  General  McClellan,  after 
he  left  Washington  to  take  command  of  operations  in  Maryland,  to  the  time  that 
he  was  relieved  from  command.  These  papers  comprise  all  the  despatches  sent 
to  and  received  from  General  McClellan,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  a  letter  dated 
October  13,  addressed  to  him  by  the  President,  and  which  was  shown  to  me 
just  as  the  President  was  about  to  despatch  it  to  General  McClellan,  and  Gren- 
eral  McClellan's  reply,  dated  October  17."  [The  letter  of  the  President,  with 
the  reply  of  General  McClellan,  is  incorporated  in  another  part  of  this  report.] 

**  In  regard  to  General  McClellan  going  too  fast  or  too  far  firom  Washington, 
there  can  be  found  no  such  telegram  from  me  to  him.    He  has  mistaken  the 
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meaning  of  the  telegrams  I  sent  him.  I  telegraphed  him  that  he  was  going  too 
fiir,  not  from  Washington,  •hut  from  the  Potomac,  leaving  Greneral  Lee  the 
opportunity  to  come  down  the  Potomac  and  get  between  him  and  Washington. 
I  thought  General  McClellan  should  keep  more  upon  the  Potomac,  and  press 
forward  his  left  rather  than  his  right,  so  as  the  more  readily  to  relieve  Harper's 
Ferry,  which  was  the  point  then  in  most  immediate  danger ;  that  he  was  pushing 
forward  his  right  too  fast  relatively  to  the  movements  of  his  left — ^not  that  the 
army  was  movhig  too  fast  or  too  far  from  Washington." 

The  letter  of  General  Halleck  of  September  13,  referred  to  by  General 
McClellan,  is  as  follows  : 

*•  Sent  10.45  a.  m. 

"War  Department, 
**  Washington,  D.  C,  September  13,  1862. 

"Major  General  McClellan:  Yours  of  5.30  p.  m.,  yesterday,  is  just 
received.  General  Banks  cannot  safely  spare  eight  new  regiments  fi-om  here. 
Yon  TDitihi  remember  that  very  few  troops  are  now  received  from  the  north 
nearly  all  being  stopped  to  guard  the  railroad.  Four  regiments  were  ordered 
to  General  Dix  to  replace  Peck's  division.  Porter  took  away  yesterday  over 
20,000.  Until  you  know  more  certainly  the  enemy's  force  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac you  are  wrong  in  thus  uncovering  the  capital.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
enemy  will  send  a  small  column  towards  Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  draw  your 
forces  in  that  direction,  then  suddenly  move  on  Washington  with  the  forces 
south  of  the  Potomac,  and  those  he  may  cross  over. 

"In  your  letter  of  the  11th  you  attach  too  little  importance  to  the  capi- 
tal, I  assure  you  that  you  are  wrong.  The  capture  of  this  place  will  throw 
us  hack  six  months,  if  it  should  not  destroy  us.  Beware  of  the  evils  I  now 
point  out  to  you.  You  saw  them  when  here,  but  you  seem  to  forget  them  in 
the  distance.  No  more  troops  can  be  sent  from  here  till  we  have  fresh  arrivals 
fit>m  the  north." 

The  letter  from  General  McClellan  of  the  11th,  to  which  General  Halleck 
here  refers,  contains  the  following : 

"  I  believe  this  army  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  a  victory  at  this 
time,  and  will  fight  well ;  but  the  result  of  a  general  battle,  with  such  odds  as 
the  enemy  now  appears  to  have  against  us,  might,  to  say  the  least,  be  doubtful ; 
and,  if  we  should  be  defeated,  the  consequences  to  the  country  would  be  dis- 
astrous in  the  extreme.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  recommend  that 
one  or  two  of  the  three  army  corps  now  on  the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington, 
be  at  once  withdrawn,  and  sent  to  re-enforce  this  army.  I  would  alt»o  advise 
that  the  force  of  Colonel  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  it  can  be  of  little  use, 
and  is  continually  exposed  to  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  be  immediately  ordered 
here.  This  would  add  about  25,000  old  troops  to  our  present  force',  and  would 
greatly  strengthen  us. 

"  If  there  are  any  rebel  forces  remaining  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac, 
they  must  be  so  few  that  the  troops  left  in  the  forts,  after  the  two  corps  shall 
have  been  withdrawn,  will  be  sufficient  to  check  them ;  and  with  the  large 
cavalry  force  now  on  that  side,  kept  well  out  in  front  to  give  warning  of  the 
distant  approach  of  any  very  large  army,  a  part  of  this  army  might  be  sent 
back  within  the  intrenchments  to  assist  in  repelling  an  attack.  But  even  if 
Washington  should  be  taken  while  these  armies  are  confronting  each  other,  this 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin  and  disasters  which 
would  follow  a  single  defeat  of  this  army.  If  we  should  be  successful  in  con- 
quering the  gigantic  rebel  army  before  us,  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  re- 
covering it  On  the  other  hand,  should  their  force  prove  sufficiently  powerftil 
to  4efeat  U8,  could  all  the  forces  now  around  Washington  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
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8ucb  a  yict6rion8  army  from  carrying  the  works  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac 
after  they  are  uncovered  by  our  army  1     I  think  not." 

Your  committee  having  gone  so  fully  into  the  details  of  the  Peninsula  cam- 
paign, do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  devote  so  much  space  to  the  campaign  in 
Maryland.  The  same  mind  that  controlled  the  movements  upon  the  Peninsula 
controlled  those  in  Maryland,  and  the  same  general  features  characterise  the 
one  campaign  that  characterized  the  other.  In  each  may  be  seen  the  same 
unreadiness  to  move  promptly  and  act  vigorously ;  the  same  desire  for  more 
troops  before  advancing ;  and  the  same  references  to  the  great  superiority  of 
numoers  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Your  committee,  therefore,  content  them- 
selves with  referring  briefly  to  the  leading  operations  of  the  campaign. 

In  relation  to  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry,  your  committee  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  take  much  testimony  upon  that  subject.  The  military 
commission  which  was  convened  in  this  city  in  October  last  fully  investigated 
that  subject,  and  their  report  has  been  given  to  the  public.  Attention  is  called 
merely  to  two  telegrams  of  September  11,  which  passed  between  General 
McGlellan  and  General  Halleck,  and  which  are  as  follows : 

"  EocKViLLB,  Septemher  11 — 9.45  a.m. 
"  Colonel  Miles  is  at  or  near  Harper's  Ferry,  I  understand,  with  9,000  troops. 
He  can  do  nothing  where  he  is,  but  could  be  of  great  service  if  ordered  to  join 
me.    I  suggest  that  he  be  ordered  at  once  to  join  me  by  the  most  practicable 
route. 

"GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

^^Major  General,  Commanding. 
"Major  Greneral  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

'*  General-in-Chief." 

"Wab  Dbpabtmbnt, 
«  Waskingtony  D.  C,  September  11,  1S62.— Sent  2.20  p,  m. 

"  There  is  no  way  for  Colonel  Miles  to  join  you  at  present.  The  only  chance 
is  to  defend  his  works  until  you  can  open  a  communication  with  him.  When 
you  do  so,  he  will  be  subject  to  your  orders. 

"H.  W.  HALLECK. 
''  General-in-Chief. 
"Major  General  McClbllan,  Rockville.*^ 

On  the  14th  of  September  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  was  fought — ^the 
troops  at  Tumer*s  Gap  being  under  command  of  General  Bumside,  and  those 
at  Crampton's  Gap  being  under  the  command  of  (xeneral  Franklin — ^resulting 
in  the  enemy  retiring  to  the  vicinity  of  Shaipsburg. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought.  It  was  com- 
menced by  (reneral  Hooker  on  the  right,  at  dawn,  our  troops  driving  the  enemy 
before  them  and  gaining  an  important  position.  When  General  Hooker  was 
wounded  and  taken  from  the  field.  General  Sumner  took  command  of  our  right. 
General  Sumner  had  been  ordered  to  hold  his  corps  in  readiness  to  advance  an 
hour  before  daylight,  but  did  not  receive  the  order  to  advance  until  twenty 
minutes  past  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  General  Mansfield,  who  had  come  up 
to  the  support  of  General  Hooker,  had  been  killed.  Our  troops,  seeing  their 
leaders  fall,  and  being  very  heavily  pressed  by  the  enemy,  were  forced  back  for 
some  distance  from  the  advanced  position  General  Hooker  had  reached ;  but 
finally,  with  the  assistance  of  the  troops  brought  up  by  General  Sumner, 
checked  the  enemy's  progress  and  maintained  their  position. 

On  the  left.  General  Bumside,  about  10  o'clock,  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  the  bridge  across  the  Antietam  in  his  front,  and  to  effect  a  crossing 
there.    The  advance  of  General  Bumside  was  met  by  a  most  obstinate  resist- 
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the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  not  until  half-past  1  o'clock  that  the 
was  carried.  By  3  o'clock  Greneral  Bnmside's  whole  eominand  had 
and  taken  position  on  some  elevated  gronnd  just  ahove  the  hridge.  He 
■n  ordered  to  take  the  heights  commanding  the  town  of  Sharpshnrg* 
ras  done  after  desperate  fighting.  By  that  time  the  enemj  on  our  left 
m  re-enforced  hj  wi^thdrawing  some  of  their  troops  from  opposite  our 
here  onr  advance  had  heen  cheeked,  and  Greneral  Bumside  was  com- 
:>  give  np  some  of  the  ground  he  had  succeeded  in  occupying.  He  had 
(^neral  McOlellan  for  re-enforeements,  hut  received  in  reply  that  there 
ne  to  he  had,  hut  he  must  hold  the  hridge  at  al)  hazards, 
sorps  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  in  the  centre,  was  not  hroi^t  into 
t  all.  (General  Hooker  testifies  that  he  had  heen  given  to  understand 
re  were  to  he  attacks  made  simnllaneoiisly  on  the  right,  centre,  and  left 
rmy.  He  attacked  at  dawn ;  but  General  Bumside  on  the  left  was  not 
to  attack  until  10  o'clock,  and  there  was  no  attack  made  in  the  centre 
eral  Porter, 

^rd  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  attack  at  Antietam,  General  Sud»- 
^es: 

ive  always  believed  that,  mstead  of  sending  these  tro(^  into  that  action 
ets  as  they  were  sent,  if  General  McOlellan  had  authoriaed  me  to  march 
),000  men  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  we  could  not  have  failed  to  throw 
^ht  back  in  front  of  the  other  divisions  of  our  army  on  our  left — ^Bumside^s» 
n's,  and  Porter's  corps.  As  it  was,  we  went  in,  division  after  division^ 
en  one  of  my  own  divisions  was  forced  out.  The  other  two  drove  the 
md  held  their  positions.  My  intention  at  the  time  was  to  have  pro- 
3ntirely  on  by  their  left  and  move  down»  bringing  them  right  in  front  of 
e,  Fnuiklin,  and  Porter* 

istion.  And  all  escape  for  the  enemy  would  have  been  impossible  } 
iwer.  I  think  so." 

battle  closed  at  dark,  our  army  having  gained  some  little  advantages* 
ivy  loss,  but  nothing  decisive.  The  attack  was  not  renewed  the  aext 
i  two  armies  occupying  the  positions  held  by  them  at  the  close  of  the 
ly's  battle. 

lation  to  the  policy  of  renewing  the  attack  on  the  day  after  the  battle 
McGlellaa  testifies : 

>  next  morning  (the  18th)  I  found  that  our  loss  had  been  so  great,  and 
as  so  much  disorganiaation  in  some  of  the  eommands,  that  I  did  not  con« 
proper  to  renew  the  attack  that  day,  especially  as  I  was  sure  of  Ae  ar- 
it  cfay  of  two  fresh  divisions,  amounting  to  about  15,000  men.  As  an 
!  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  troops  that  morning,  I  happen  to  recol- 
retums  of  the  first  corps — General  Hooker's — m&Se  the  morning  of  the 
r  which  there  were  about  3,500  men  reported  present  tot  duty.  Four 
;er  that  the  returns  of  the  same  corps  showed  13,50U 
ftd  arranged,  however,  to  renew  the  attack  «it  daybreak  on  the  ldth»  but 
d  some  time  during  the  night  or  early  in  the  mornings  that  the  enemy 
ndoned  his  position.  It  afterwards  proved  that  he  moved  with  great 
'•  and,  not  being  encumbered  by  wagons,  was  enabled  |o  get  his  troops 
he  river  before  we  could  do  him  any  serious  injury.  I  think  that»  taking 
Dideration  what  the  troops  had  gone  through,  we  sot  as  much  out  c^ 
this  Antietam  campaign  as  human  enduranoe  woula  bear." 

estimonv  of  General  Bumside,  on  the  subject  of  renewing  the  attack  upon 
ny  the  day  after  the  battle,  is  as  follows : 

^stion.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  to  General  McClellan>  or  to  any 
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one  at  headquarters,  in  relation  to  renewing  the  attack  the  next  day  ;  and  if  so* 
what  opinion  did  you  express  ? 

"  Answer.  I  did  express  an  opinion  to  General  McGlellan  on  the  subject 
After  my  command  was  all  in  position — say  half-past  8  o'clock  at  night — I 
went  over  to  General  McClellan's  headquarters,  at  Keedj'sville,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  to  General  Marcy,  his  chief  of  staff,  that  the  attack  ought  to  be  re- 
newed the  next  morning  at  5  o'clock.  I  also  e2:pressed  the  same  opinion  to 
other  members  of  General  McClellan's  staff.  General  Marcy  told  me  that  I 
ought  to  see  General  McGlellan  and  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  the  matter.  I 
went  into  General  McClellan's  tent,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  to  him,  and  told  bim  that  if  I  could  have  5,000  fresh 
troops  to  pass  in  advance  of  mine,  I  would  be  willing  to  conunence  the  attack 
on  the  next  morning.  He  said  that  he  had  been  thinking  the  matter  over  and 
would  make  up  his  mind  during  the  night,  and  if  I  would  send  a  staff  officer 
to  his  headquarters,  to  remain  there  over  night,  he  would  send  me  orders  early 
in  the  morning ;  and  if  he  concluded  to  renew  the  attack,  he  would  send  me  the 
necessary  men.  I  did  send  the  staff  officer  over,  but  General  McGlellan  con- 
cluded not  to  renew  the  attack  the  next  day. 

•*  Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  furnishing  the  5,000 
fresh  troops  which  you  desired,  as  the  corps  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter,  some 
15,000  or  20,000  men,  had  not  been  engaged  ? 

"  Answer.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  the  5,000  fresh 
troops.  In  fact.  General  McGlellan  did  send  General  Morell's  division,  of  quite 
that  strength,  to  report  to  me,  but  not  with  orders  to  me  to  renew  the  attack.'* 

General  Franklin  testifies : 

"  Question.  Were  you  consulted  in  relation  to  renewing  the  attack  the  next 
day? 

**  Answer.  When  General  McGlellan  visited  the  right  in  the  afternoon,  I 
showed  him  a  position  on  the  right  of  this  wood  I  have  already  mentioned,  in 
which  was  the  Dunker  church,  which  I  thought  commanded  the  wood,  and  that 
if  it  could  be  taken,  we  could  drive  the  enemy  from  the  wood  by  merely  hold- 
ing this  point.  I  advised  that  we  should  make  the  attack  on  that  place  the 
next  morning,  from  General  Sumner's  position.  I  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
about  our  being  able  to  carry  it.  We  had  plenty  of  artillery  bearing  upon  it 
We  drove  the  enemy  from  there  that  afternoon,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  we 
could  take  that  place  the  next  morning,  and  I  thought  that  would  uncover  the 
whole  left  of  the  enemy. 

**  Question.  If  that  had  been  made,  and  that  point  had  been  carried,  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  enemy  ? 

''Answer.  It  would  have  been  very  disastrous  to  them. 

**  Question.  What  reaBons  were  given  for  not  making  the  attack  the  next 
morning? 

"  Answer.  I  did  not  hear  the  direct  reason  of  the  general  commanding,  but  I 
have  understood  that  the  reason  was,  that  he  expected  some  fifteen  thousand 
new  troops — those  which  would  make  the  thing  a  certain  thing — and  he  preferred 
to  wait  to  make  this  attack  on  the  right,  until  these  new  troops  came. 

**  Question.  And  that  delay  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to  escape  ? 

"  Answer.  I  think  it  did." 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  September  the  enemy  abandoned  their  position 
and  retired  across  the  Potomac  into  Virginia,  without  molestation.  Our  army 
slowly  followed,  and  took  up  a  position  along  the  Potomac,  on  the  Marylaid 
side,  occupying  Maryland  Heights  on  the  20th,  and  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  23d. 

General  McGlellan,  on  the  29th  of  September,  reports  our  losses  at  South 
Mountain  at  2,325;  at  Antietam,  12,469 — total  losses  in  both  battles,  14,794 
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In  relation  to  the  losBes  of  the  enemy  in  both  those  battles,  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  stragglers.  General  McGiellan  sajs  : 

'*  It  may  be  safely  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  rebel  army  lost  at  least 
30,000  of  their  best  troops  in  their  brief  campaign  in  Maryland." 

After  the  battle  of  Antietam  General  McClellan  called  for  re-enforcements,  and 
announced  his  determination  to  fortify  Maryland  Heights,  making  a  requisition 
on  General  Wadsworth,  then  in  Washington,  for  2,000  contrabands  for  that 
purpose.     On  the  27th  of  September  he  writes  to  General  Halleck : 

"  My  present  purpose  is  to  hold  the  enemy  about  as  it  now  is,  ren'dering 
Harper's  Ferry  secure,  and  watching  the  river  closely,  intending  to  attack  the 
enemy  should  he  attempt  to  cross  to  this  side.  Our  possession  of  Harper's 
¥erry  gives  us  the  great  advantage  of  a  secure  debaucke ;  but  we  cannot  avail 
ourselves  of  it  until  the  railroad  bridge  is  finished,  because  we  cannot  otherwise 
supply  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  we  now  have  on  the  Virginia  side  at 
that  point.  When  the  river  ri^es  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  cross  in  force,  I 
purpose  concentrating  the  army  somewhere  near  Harper's  Ferry,  and  then  acting 
according  to  circumstances,  viz :  Moving  on  Winchester  if,  from  the  position 
and  attitude  of  the  enemy,  we  are  likely  to  gain  a  great  advantage  by  doing  so ; 
or  else  devoting  a  reasonable  time  to  the  organization  of  the  army  and  instruction 
of  the  new  troops  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  whatever  line  may  be  deter- 
mined. In  any  event,  I  regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  send  new  regiments 
at  once  to  the  old  corps  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  that  the  old  regiments 
be  filled  at  once. 

•  m  n^  •  •  •  m  •  • 

"  My  own  view  of  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  is  to  retain  in  Washinston 
merely  the  force  necessary  to  garrison  it,  and  to  send  everything  else  available  to 
re-enforce  this  army.  The  ra^oads  give  us  ihe  means  of  promptly  re-enforcing 
Washington,  should  it  be  necessary.  If  I  am  re-enforced  as  I  ask,  and  am 
allowed  to  take  my  own  course,  I  will  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
Washington." 

On  the  7th  of  October  General  Halleck  replies.  After  referring  to  the  draft 
expected  in  some  of  the  northern  States,  he  says : 

"  But  you  cannot  delay  the  operations  of  the  army  for  these  drafts.  It  must 
move,  and  the  old  regiments  must  remain  in  their  crippled  condition.  The  con- 
valescents, however,  will  help  a  little.  The  country  is  becoming  very  impatient 
at  the  want  of  activity  of  your  army,  and  we  must  push  it  on, 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  enemy  are  falling  back  toward  Richmond.  We  must 
follow  them  and  seek  to  punish  them.  There  is  a  decided  want  of  legs  in  our 
troops.  They  have  too  much  inunobility,  and  we  must  try  to  remedy  the  defect. 
A  reduction  of  baggage  and  baggage  trains  will  effect  something ;  but  the  real 
difficulty  is  they  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  in  marching ;  they  lie  still  in 
eamp  too  long. 

"  After  a  hard  march,  one  day  is  time  enough  to  rest ;  lying  still  beyond  that 
time-  does  not  rest  the  men.  If  we  compare  the  average  distances  marched  per 
month  by  our  troops  for  the  last  year  with  that  of  the  rebels,  or  with  European 
armies  in  the  field,  we  will  see  why  our  troops  march  no  belter.  They  are  not 
sufficiently  exercised  to  make  them  good  and  efficient  soldiers." 

On  the  1st  of  October  General  McGiellan  asked  for  authority  to  build  a  double 
track  suspension  bridge  and  a  permanent  wagon  bridge  across  the  Potomac  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  which  General  Halleck  declined  to  give.  About  that  time  the 
President  visited  the  army.  After  his  return  to  Washington  the  following  order 
was  sent  to  General  McGiellan  by  General  Halleck : 
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"War  Department, 
"  Washington,  D.  C„  October  6,  1862. 

"  I  am  instrttcted  to  telegraph  you  as  follows  :  The  President  directs  that  you 
cross  the  Potomac  and  g^ve  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him  south.  Your  army 
must  move  now  while  the  roads  are  good. 

"  If  you  cross  the  river  between  the  enemy  and  Washington,  and  cover 
the  latter  by  your  line  of  operations,  you  can  be  re*enforced  with  30,000  men. 
If  you  move  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  not  more  than  12,000  or  15,000 
can  be  sent  to  yon.  The  President  advises  the  interior  line  between  Washington 
Mid  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it.  He  is  very  desirous  that  your  army  move 
a«  soon  as  possible.  You  will  immediately  report  what  line  you  adopt,  and 
where  you  intend  to  cross  the  river ;  also  to  what  point  the  re-enforcements  are 
to  be  sent.  It  is  necessary  that  the  plan  of  your  operations  be  positively  de- 
termined on  before  orders  are  given  for  building  bridges  or  repairing  railroads. 

<'  I  am  directed  to  add  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  general-in-chief  fully 
concur  with  the  President  in  these  instructions. 

"H.W.HALLECK. 

"  General-in-Chief. 

<«  Major  General  McGlkllan." 

To  this  General  McOlellan  replies  on  the  same  day : 

<'  It  is  important,  in  making  my  decision  regarding  the  route  to  be  taken  by 
the  army,  that  I  should  know,  first,  what  description  of  troops  I  am  to  be  re- 
enforced  with  upon  the  Shenandoah  route,  and  also  upon  the  other  route  between 
the  enemy  and  Washington ;  whether  they  are  to  be  old  or  new  troops,  or  what 
proportion  of  each.  If  possibly,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Peck's  division  sent 
to  me,  if  it  can  be  got  here  within  a  reasonable  time. 

''  Second.  Will  you  inform  me  what  the  present  condition  of  the  Alexaodria 
Mid  Leesburg  railroad  is ;  also  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad ;  and  what  time  it 
would  require  to  put  them  in  working  order  ?  It  is  believed  that  the  Harper's 
Ferry  ana  Winchester  nulroad  is  not  materially  injured." 

To  this  General  Halleck  replies  on  the  7th: 

''  The  Manassas  Gap  road  can  be  repaired  in  a  few  days.  The  Leesburg  road 
is  much  more  injured.  You  can  reach  the  former  in  less  time  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  repair  the  latter.  The  troops  to  be  sent  you  will  be  partly  new  and 
partly  old — ^mostly  new." 

On  the  same  day  General  McClellan  telegraphs: 

"After  a  full  consultation  with  the  corps  commanders  in  my  vicinity,  I  have 
determined  to  adopt  the  line  of  the  Shenandoah  for  immediate  operations  against 
the  enemy  now  near  Winchester.  On  no  other  line  north  of  Washington  can 
the  army  be  supplied,  nor  can  it  on  any  other  cover  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Were  we  to  cross  the  river  below  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah,  we  would 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  recross  into  Maryland,  and  thus  cheek 
the  movements.  In  the  same  case  we  would  voluntarily  give  him  the  advan- 
tage of  the  strong  line  of  the  Shenandoah,  no  point  of  which  could  be  reached 
by  us  in  advance  of  him.  I  see  no  objective  point  of  strategical  value  to  be 
gained  or  sought  for  by  a  movement  between  the  Shenandoah  and  Washington^ 

*'  I  wish  to  state  distinctly  that  I  do  not  regard  the  line  of  the  Shenandoah 
valley  as  important  for  ulterior  objects.  It  is  important  only  so  long  as  the 
enemy  remains  near  Winchester.  And  we  cannot  follow  that  line  £u:  beyond 
that  point,  simply  because  the  country  is  destitute  of  supplies,  and  we  have  not 
sufficient  means  of  transportation  to  enable  us  to  advance  more  than  20  or  35 
miles  beyond  a  railroad  or  canal  terminus.  If  the  enemy  abandon  Winchester 
and  &U  back  upon  Staunton,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  pursue  him  by  that 
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nmte>  and  we  must  then  take  a  new  line  of  operations  based  upon  water  or  rail- 
way commnnication. 

"  The  only  possible  object  to  be  gained  by  an  advance  from  this  vicinitj  is  to 
fight  the  enemy  near  Winchester.  If  they  retreat  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
porsning  them,  and,  in  fact,  cannot  do  so  to  any  great  distance.  The  objects  I 
proposed  to  myself  are— -to  fight  the  enemy,  if  they  remain  near  Winchester;  or, 
tailing  in  that,  to  force  them  to  abandon  the  valley  of  Ae  Shenandoah,  there  to 
adopt  a  new  and  decisive  line  of  operations  which  shall  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  rebellion. 

**  I  have  taken  all  possible  measures  to  insure  the  most  prompt  equipment  of  the 
troops.  But,  firom  all  that  I  can  learn,  it  will  be  at  least  three  days  before  the 
first,  fifth,  and  sixth  corps  are  in  readiness  to  move  from  their  present  camps. 
They  need  shoes  and  other  indispensable  articles  of  clothing,  as  well  as  shelter 
tents,  &c.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  not  an  hour  shall  be  lost  in  carrying  your 
instmctions  into  effect. 

"  Please  send  the  re-enforcements  to  Harper's  Ferry.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  new  regiments  be  sent  as  regiments  not  brigaded,  unless  already  done  so 
with  old  troops.  I  would  again  ask  for  Peck's  division,  and,  if  possible,  Heint- 
zelman's  corps.  If  the  enemy  give  fight  near  Winchester,  it  will  be  a  desperate 
affiur,  requinng  all  our  resources.  I  hope  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  sending 
forward  the  re-enforcements,  that  I  may  get  them  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible." 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  rebel  Oeneral  Stuart  made  his  raid  into  Penn- 
sylvania, returning  into  Vir^nia,  having  made  the  entire  circuit  of  our  army. 
On  ^e  Idth  Gkncral  McCieQan  reported  to  Oeneral  Halleck  the  result  of  the 
raid,  and  ascribed  its  success  to  the  deficiency  of  our  cavalry,  and  urged  "  the 
imperative  necessity  of  at  once  supplying  this  army,  including  the  command  of 
(jeneral  Banks,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to  remount  eveir  dismounted 
eovalry  soldier  within  the  shortest  possible  time.  If  this  is  not  done  we  shall 
be  constantly  exposed  to  rebel  cavalry  raids." 

To  this  Oeneral  Halleck  replies :  <*  Your  telegram  of  7  p.  m.  yesterday  is 
jast  received.  As  I  have  already  informed  you,  the  government  has  been  and 
is  making  every  possible  effort  to  increase  the  cavalry  force.  Remounts  are 
Bent  to  you  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  procured.  The  President  has  read  your 
telegram,  and  directs  me  to  suggest  that  if  the  enemy  had  more  occupation 
Boath  of  the  river,  his  cavalry  would  not  be  so  likely  to  make  raids  north  of  it." 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  President  wrote  to  General  McGlellan  concem- 
iug  the  operations  of  the  army.  And  on  the  17th  of  October  General  McGlel- 
lan wrote  in  reply.  The  letter  of  the  President  and  the  reply  of  General  Mc- 
Glellan are  as  follows :         v 

"Executive  Mansion, 
"  Washington,  October  13,  1862. 

"  Mv  Dbab  Sir  :  You  remember  my  speaking  to  you  of  what  I  called  your 
overcautiousness.  Are  you  not  overcautious  when  you  assume  that  you  cannot 
do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing?  Should  you  notjdaim  to  be  at  least 
his  equal  in  prowess,  and  act  upon  the  claim  ? 

''  As  I  unoerstand,  you  telegraphed  General  Halleck  that  you  cannot  subsist 
your  army  at  Winchester,  unless  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  that  point 
be  put  in  working  order.  But  the  enemy  does  now  subsist  his  army  at  Win- 
chester at  a  distance  nearly  twice  as  great  from  railroad  transportation  as  you 
would  have  to  do  without  the  railroad  last  named.  He  now  wagons  from  Gnl- 
pepcr  Gourt-House,  which  is  just  about  twice  as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do 
from  Harper's  Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not  more  than  half  as  well  provided  with 
wagons  as  you  are*  I  certainly  should  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester ;  but  it  wastes  all  the 
remainder  of  autumn  to  give  it  to  you,  and  in  fact  ignores  the  question  of  timet 
which  cannot  and  must  not  be  ^ored. 
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**  Again:  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  yon  know,  is,  *  to  operate 
upon  die  enemy's  communications  as  much  as  possible  without  exposing  your 
own.'  You  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against  you,  but  cannot  apply  in 
your  favor.  Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  you  not  he  would 
break  your  communication  with  Richmond  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  ? 
You  dread  his  going  into  Pennsylvania.  But  if  he  does  so  in  full  force,  he  gives 
up  his  communications  to  you  absolutely,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  tx) 
follow  and  ruin  him ;  if  he  does  so  with  less  than  full  force,  fall  upon  and  beat 
what  is  left  behind  all  the  easier. 

"  Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Richmond  than  the  enemy 
is  by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he  must  take.  Why  can  you  not  reach  there 
before  him,  unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more  than  your  equal  on  a  march  1  His 
route  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  choi^d.  The  roads  are  as  good  on 
yours  as  on  his. 

"  You  know  I  desired,  but  did  not  order,  you  to  cross  the  Potomac  below  in- 
stead of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Ridge.  My  idea  was,  that  this  would 
at  once  menace  the  enemy's  communications,  which  I  would  seize  if  he  would 
permit.  If  he  should  move  northward,  I  would  follow  him  closely,  holding  his 
communications.  If  he  should  prevent  our  seizing  his  communications,  and 
move  towards  Richmond,  I  would  press  closely  to  him,  fight  him  if  a  ^sivorable 
opportunity  should  present,  and  at  least  try  to  beat  him  to  Richmond  on  the 
inside  track.  I  say  *  try ; '  if  we  never  try,  we  shall  never  succeed.  If  he 
make  a  stand  at  Winchester,  moving  neither  north  nor  south,  I  would  fight  him 
there,  on  the  idea  that  if  we  cannot  beat  him  when  he  bears  the  wastage  of 
coming  to  us,  we  never  can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to  him.  This 
proposition  is  a  simple  truth,  and  is  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  mo- 
ment In  coming  to  us,  he  tenders  us  an  advantage  which  we  should  not  waive. 
We  should  not  so  operate  as  to  merely  drive  him  away.  As  we  must  beat  him 
somewhere,  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all,  easier  near  to  us  than  far  away. 
If  we  cannot  beat  the  enemy  where  he  now  is,  we  never  can,  he  again  being 
within  the  intrenchments  of  Richmond. 

''Recurring  to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track,  the  facility 
of  supplying  from  the  side  away  from  the  enemy,  is  remarkable,  as  it  were  by 
the  diuerent  spokes  of  a  wheel,  extending  from  the  hub  towards  the  rim;  and 
this,  whether  you  move  directly  by  the  chord  or  on  the  inside  arc,  hugging  the 
Blue  Ridge  more  closely.  The  chord-line,  as  you  see,  carries  you  by  Aldie, 
Haymarket,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  you  see  how  turnpikes,  railroads,  and, 
finally,  the  Potomac,  by  Aquia  creek,  meet  you  at  all  points  from  Waahing 
ton.  The  same,  only  the  hues  lengthened  a  little,  if  you  press  closer  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  part  of  the  way.  The  gaps  through  the  Blue  Ridge  I  understand 
to  be  about  the  following  distances  from  Harper's  Ferry,  to  wit :  Vestal's,  five 
miles ;  Gregory's,  thirteen ;  Snicker's,  eighteen ;  Ashby's,  twenty-eight ;  Manas- 
sas,  thirty-eight;  Chester,  forty-five,  and  Thornton's,  fifty-three.  I  should 
think  it  preferable  to  take  the  route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make 
an  important  move  without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his 
forces  together  for  dread  of  you.  The  gaps  would  enable  you  to  attack  if  you 
should  wish.  For  a  great  part  of  the  way  you  would  be  practically  between 
the  enemy  and  both  Washington  and  Richmond,  enabling  us  to  spare  you  the 
greatest  number  of  troops  from  here.  When,  at  length,  running  for  Richmond 
ahead  of  him,  enables  him  to  move  this  way,  if  he  does  so,  turn  and  attack 
him  in  rear.  But  I  think  he  should  be  engaged  long  before  such  point  is 
reached.  It  is  all  easy  if  our  troops  march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  it  is  un- 
manly to  say  they  cannot  do  it.     This  letter  is  in  no  sense  an  order. 

**  Yours,  truly.  "  A.  LINCOLN 

"  Major  Greneral  McClbllan." 
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''Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

"Camp in  PteamuU  Valley,  October  17, 1862. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  reached  me  yesterday  morning,  by  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Perkins. 

"  I  had  sent  oat  strong  reconnoissances,  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  direction 
of  Charlestown,  Leetown,  &c.,  and,  as  sharp  artillery  firing  was  heard,  I  felt  it 
incumbent  to  go  to  the  front.  I  did  not  leave  Charlestown  nntil  dark,  so  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  give  to  your  excellency's  letter  that  full  and  respectful 
consideration  which  it  merits  at  my  hands. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  Colonel  Perkins  beyond  this  morning's  train.  I 
therefore  think  it  best  to  send  him  back  with  this  simple  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  your  excellency's  letter.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular  plan  of 
operations.  I  hope  to  have,  to-day,  reliable  information  as  to  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  whom  I  still  believe  to  be  between  Bunker  Hill  and  Winchester.  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  give  to  your  views  the  ftillest  and  most  unprejudiced 
consideration,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  advance  the  moment  my  men  are 
shod,  emd  my  cavalry  are  sufficiently  renovated  to  be  available. 

'*  Your  excellency  may  be  assured  that  I  will  not  adopt  a  course  which  differs 
at  all  from  your  views,  without  first  fully  explaining  my  reasons,  and  giving 
you  time  to  issue  such  instructions  as  may  seem  best  to  you. 
"I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
"Major  General,  United  States  Army. 

"His  Excellency  the  President." 

Genend  MoClellan  continued  to  ask  for  re-enforcements — for  horses — saying 
that  the  issue  to  his  army  was  only  150  per  week;  and  for  clothing,  stating  that 
his  army  needed  shoes  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  and  "  had  for  some  time 
past  been  suffering  for  the  want  of  it,"  and  that  he  was  "  constrained  to  believe^ 
that  it  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  action  on  the  part  of 
the  qnartermaster's  department."  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  quartermas- 
ter general,  and  he  was  called  upon  for  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
There  was  muck  correspondence  upon  the  subject  between  General  Halleck, 
General  McClellan,  and  General  Meigs.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  fully 
stated  in  the  follo¥ring  communication  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  27th  of 
October,  and  the  reply  of  General  Halleck,  of  the  28th  of  October: 

"War  Department, 
"  Washington  City,  October  27,  1862. 

General:  It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  the  army  under  General  McClel- 
lan has  been  unable  to  move,  during  the  fine  weather  of  this  fall,  for  want  of 
8hoe«,  clothing,  and  other  supplies.  You  will  pleaee  report  to  this  department 
upon  the  following  points : 

"  First.  To  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  the  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the  army 
under  General  McClellan  have  been  made  since  you  assumed  command  as  gei>- 
eral-in-chief ;  and  whether  any  requisition  for  supplies  of  any  kind  has  since  that 
time  been  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  communication  had  with  him, 
except  through  you  ? 

**  Second.  If  you,  as  general-in-chief,  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  the  army  in  respect  to  the  supplies  of  shoes,  clothing,  arms,  and  othe^  neces- 
saries ;  and  whether  there  has  been  any  neglect  or  delay,  by  any  department  or 
bureau,  in  filling  the  requisitions  for  supplies  ;  and  what  has  been,  and  is,  the 
condition  of  that  army,  as  ci)mpared  with  other  armies,  in  respect  to  supplies? 

'*  Third.  At  what  date,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  orders  to  advance 
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a^net  the  enemy  were  given  to  General  McClellan,  and  bow  often  have  tbey 
been  repeated  t 

"  Fourth.  Whether,  in  yonr  opinion,  there  has  been  any  want  in  the  army 
under  General  McClellan  of  shoes,  clothing,  arms,  or  other  equipments  or  sup- 
plies, that  ought  to  have  prevented  its  aavance  against  the  enemy  when  the 
order  was  given  f 

**  Fifth.  How  long  was  it  aflter  the  orders  to  advance  were  given  to  G^eneral 
McClellan  before  he  informed  you  that  any  shoes  or  clothing  were  wanted  in 
his  army,  and  what  ai$  his  means  of  prompdy  communicating  the  wants  of  the 
army  to  you,  or  to  the  proper  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  f 

"EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

*' Sccreiary  of  War. 
"  Major  General  Hallbce, 

**  Getural-iH'CAie/:' 

«*  Washington,  October  28,  1862. 

"  Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  several  interrogatories  contained  in  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday, I  have  to  report : 

"  first  That  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the  army  under  General  McClellan  are 
made  by  his  staff  officers  on  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  here ;  that  is,  fi>r  quartermas- 
ter's supplies  by  his  chief  quartermaster  on  the  quartermaster  general;  for  com- 
missary supplies  by  his  chief  commissary  on  the  commissary  general,  &c.  No 
such  requisitions  have  been,  to  my  knowledge,  made  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  none  upon  the  general-in-chief. 

**  Second.  On  several  occasions  General  McClellan  has  telegraphed  to  me  that 
his  army  was  deficient  in  certain  supplies.  All  these  telegrams  were  immedi- 
ately referred  to  the  heads  of  bureaus,  with  orders  to  r^mrt.  It  was  asccr- 
sained  that  in  every  instance  the  requisitions  had  been  immediately  filled,  except 
one,  where  the  quartermaster  general  had  been  obliged  to  send  from  Philadd- 
phia  certain  articles  of  clothing,  tents,  &c,  not  having  a  full  supply  here. 
There  has  not  been,  so  £ur  as  I  could  ascertain,  any  neglect  or  delay  in  any  de- 
partment or  bureau  in  issuing  all  supplies  asked  for  by  General  McClellan,  or 
by  the  officers  of  his  staff.  Delays  have  occasionally  occurred  in  forwarding 
supplies  by  rail,  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  depots  or  of  a  want 
of  cars;  but  whenever  notified  of  this,  agents  have  been  sent  out  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  Under  the  excellent  superintendence  of  Greneral  Haupt  I  think  these 
delays  have  been  less  frequent  and  of  shorter  duration  than  is  usual  with 
freight  trains.  Any  army  of  the  size  of  that  of  General  McClellan  will  fine- 
quently  be  for  some  days  without  the  supplies  asked  for,  on  account  of  neglect 
in  making  timely  requisitions,  and  unavoidable  delays  in  forwarding  them,  and 
in  distributing  t»em  to  the  different  brigades  and  regiments.  From  all  the  in- 
formation I  can  obtain,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  requisitions  from  that  army 
have  been  filled  more  promptly,  and  that  the  men,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been 
better  supplied  than  our  armies  operating  in  the  west  The  latter  have  operated 
at  much  mater  distances  from  the  sources  of  supply,  and  have  had  far  less 
facilities  ror  transportation.  In  fine,  I  believe  that  no  armies  in  the  world, 
while  in  campaign,  have  been  more  promptly  or  better  supplied  than  ours. 

''  Third.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  General  McClellan  was  ureed  to  give 
me  information  of  his  intended  movements  in  order  that,  if  he  moved  between 
the  enemy  and  Washington,  re-enforcements  could  be  sent  from  this  place.  On 
the  Ist  of  October,  finding  that  he  proposed  to  operate  from  Harper's  Ferry,  I 
urged  him  to  cross  the  river  at  once  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  pointing  out 
to  him  the  disadvantage  of  delaying  tUl  the  autumn  rains  had  swollen  the 
Potomac  and  impaired  the  roads.    On  the  6th  of  October  he  was  peremptorily 
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ordered  *  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him  south. 
Your  army  must  move  now  while  the  roads  are  good.*  It  will  be  observed  that 
three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  this  order  was  given, 

**  Fourth.  In  my  opinion  there  has  been  no  such  want  of  supplies  in  the  army 
nnder  General  McClellan  as  to  prevent  his  compliance  with  the  orders  to  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy.  Had  he  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  he 
could  have  received  his  supplies  almost  as  readily  as,  by  remaining  inactive, 
on  the  north  side. 

"  Fifth.  On  the  7th  of  October,  in  a  telegram,  in  regard  to  his  intended  move- 
ments. General  McClellan  stated  that  it  would  require  at  least  three  days  to 
supply  the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  corps ;  that  they  needed  shoes  and  other  indis- 
pensable articles  of  clothing,  as  well  as  shelter  tents.  No  complaint  was  made 
that  any  requisitions  had  not  been  filled ;  and  it  was  inferred  from  his  language 
that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  distribution  of  his  supplies. 

"  On  the  11th  he  telegraphed  that  a  portion  of  his  supplies,  sent  by  rail,  had 
been  delayed.  As  already  stated,  agents  were  immediately  sent  from  here  to 
investigate  this  complaint ;  and  they  reported  that  everything  had  gone  for- 
ward. On  the  same  date  (the  11th)  he  spoke  of  many  of  his  horses  having 
broken  down  by  fatigue.  On  the  12th  he  complains  that  the  rate  of  supply 
was  only  150  horses  per  week  for  the  entire  army,  there  and  in  front  of  Wash- 
ingtou.  I  immediately  directed  the  quartermaster  general  to  inquire  into  this 
matter,  and  to  report  why  a  larger  number  was  not  furnished.  General  Meigs 
reported  on  the  J  4th  that  the  average  issue  of  horses  to  General  McOlellan's 
army,  in  the  field  and  in  front  of  Washington,  fbr  the  previous  six  weeks,  had 
been  1,450  per  week,  or  8,754  in  all ;  in  addition,  that  a  large  number  of  mules 
had  been  supplied ;  and  that  the  number  of  animals  with  General  McClellan's 
army,  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  was  over  31,000.  He  also  reported  that  he  was 
then  sending  to  the  army  all  the  horses  he  could  procure. 

"  On  the  18th  General  McClellan  states,  in  regard  to  General  Meigs's  report, 
that  he  had  filled  every  requisition  for  shoes  and  clothing :  *  General  Meigs  may 
Lave  ordered  those  articles  to  be  forwarded,  but  they  have  not  reached  our 
depots ;  and  unless  greater  effort  to  insure  prompt  transmission  is  made  by  the 
department  of  which  General  Meigs  is  the  head,  they  might  as  well  remain  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  so  tar  as  this  army  is  concerned.*  I  immediately 
called  General  Meigs's  attention  to  this  apparent  neglect  of  his  department. 
On  the  25th  he  reported,  as  the  result  of  his  investigation,  that  48,000  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes  had  been  received  by  the  quartermaster  of  General  McClellan's 
army  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Frederick,  and  Hagerstown ;  that  20,000  pairs  were  at 
Harper's  Ferry  depot  on  the  21st;  that  10,000  more  were  on  their  way; 
and  15,000  more  ordered.  Colonel  luealls,  aide-de-camp  and  chief  quarter- 
master to  General  McClellan,  telegraphed  on  the  25th ;  *  The  suffering  for  want 
of  clothing  is  exaggerated,  I  think ;  and  cei-tainly  might  have  been  avoided  by 
timely  requisitions  of  regimental  and  brigade  quartermasters.'  On  the  24th  he 
telegraphed  to  the  quartermaster  general  that '  the  clothing  was  not  detained  in 
the  cars  at  the  depots ;  such  complaints  are  groundless.  The  fact  is,  the  cloth- 
ing arrives  and  is  issued ;  but  more  is  dtill  needed.  I  have .  ordered  more  than 
would  seem  necessary,  from  any  data  furnished  me.  And  I  beg  to  remind  you 
that  you  have  always  very  promptly  met  all  my  requisitions,  as  far  as  clothing 
is  concerned.  Our  department  is  not  at  fault.  It  provides  as  soon  as  due  no- 
tice is  given.  I  foresee  no  time  when  an  army  of  over  100,000  men  will  not 
call  for  clothing  and  other  articles.' 

'<  In  regai-d  to  General  McClellan's  means  of  promptly  communicating  the 
wants  of  his  army  to  me,  or  to  the  propei*  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  I 
repeat  that,  in  addition  to^the  ordinary  mails,  he  has  been  in  hourly  communi 
cation  with  Waahington  by  telegraph. 

Rep.  Com.  108 4 
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"  It  is  due  to  General  Meigs  that  I  should  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram received  by  him  from  General  McClellan. — [See  documents.] 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"H.W.  HALLECK, 

**  General-in-Chief. 
**  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

** Secretary  of  War.'' 

On  the  21st  of  October  General  McClellan  informs  General  Halleck  that  he 
has  nearly  accomplished  supplying  his  army  with  the  clothing  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  marching.  He  complains,  however,  of  his  want  of  cavalry,  and  con- 
cludes : 

"  Without  more  cavalry  horses  our  communications,  from  the  moment  we 
march,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  large  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy,  and  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  cover  our  flanks  properly,  or  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary information  of  the  position  and  movements  of  the  enemy  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  success.  My  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  a  large  and  effi- 
cient cavalry  force.  Under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  I  beg  leave  to  ask 
whether  the  President  desires  me  to  march  on  the  enemy  at  once  or  to  await  the 
reception  of  the  new  horses,  every  possible  step  having  been  taken  to  insure 
their  prompt  arrival." 

To  this  General  Halleck  replies  on  the  same  day,  at  3.30  p.  m. : 
"  Your  telegram  of  12  m.  has  been  submitted  to  the  President.  He  directs 
me  to  say  that  he  has  no  change  to  make  in  his  order  of  the  6th  instant.  If 
you  have  not  been,  and  are  not  now,  in  condition  to  obey  it,  you  will  be  able  to 
show  such  want  of  ability.  The  President  does  not  expect  impossibilities,  but 
he  is  very  anxious  that  all  this  good  weather  should  not  be  wasted  in  inactivity." 

On  the  22d  of  October  General  McClellan  telegraphs : 

**  After  fnll  consultation,  I  have  decided  to  move  upon  the  line  indicated  by 
the  President  in  his  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  and  have  accordingly  taken  steps 
to  execute  the  movement.  I  will  inform  you,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Leesburg,  Hillsborough,  Snickersville,  &c.  I  shall  need  all  the. cavalry 
and  other  re-enforcements  you  can  send  me  from  Washington." 

On  the  23d  General  Halleck  replies  : 

"  Should  you  move  as  proposed  in  your  telegram  of  yesterday,  I  can  send 
about  20,000  men  from  Washington  to  re-enforce  you." 

On  the  25th  of  October  General  McClellan  transmits  to  General  Halleck  a 
report  of  Colonel  Robert  Williams,  commanding  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  nearly  half  of  his  horses  are  unsound,  from  *'  sore  tongue, 
grease,  and  consequent  lameness  and  sore  backs,"  and  that  "  the  horses  which 
are  still  sound  are  absolutely  broken  down  from  fatigue  and  want  of  flesh." 

To  this  the  Rresident  replies  to  General  McClellan  on  the  same  day : 

**  I  have  just  read  your  despatch  about  sore  tongue  and  fatigued  horses.     Will 

you  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done  since  the 

battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues  anything  ?" 

General  McClellan  replies  on  the  same  day : 

**  In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  this  date,  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  from  the 
time  this  army  left  Washington,  on  the  7th  of  September,  my  cavalry  has  been 
constantly  employed  in  making  reconnoissances,  scouting,  and  picketing.  Since 
the  battle  of  Antietam  six  regiments  have  made  a  trip  of  200  miles,  marching  55 
miles  in  one  day,  while  endeavoring  to  reach  Stuart's  cavaliy.  General  Pleas- 
outon,  in  his  official  report,  states  thai  he,  with  the  remainder  of  our  available 
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cavalry,  while  on  Stuart's  track,  inarched  78  miles  in  24  hours.  Besides  these 
two  remarkable  expeditions,  our  cavalry  has  been  engaged  in  picketing  and 
scouting  150  miles  of  river  front  since  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  has  m&de 
repeated  reconnoissances  since  that  time,  engaging  the  enemy  on  every  occasion, 
and,  indeed,  it  has  performed  harder  service  since  the  battle  than  before.  I  beg 
that  you  will  also  consider  that  this  same  cavalry  was  brought  from  the  penin- 
sula, where  it  encountered  most  laborious  service,  and  was,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  campaign,  in  low  condition,  and  from  that  time  to  tlie  present  has  had  no 
time  to  recruit.  If  any  instance  can  be  found  where  overworked  cavalr}^  ha& 
performed  more  labor  than  mine  since  the  battle  of  Antietam  I  am  not  conscious 
of  it." 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  President : 

"  Yours,  in  reply  to  mine,  about  horses,  received.  Of  course,  you  know  the 
facts  better  than  I.  Still,  t\^o  considerations  remain:  Stuart's  cavalry  out- 
marched ours,  having  certainly  done  more  marked  service  on  the  peninsula 
and  everywhere  since.  Secondly,  will  not  a  movement  of  our  army  be  a  relief 
to  the  cavalry,  compelling  the  enemy  to  concentrate  instead  of  "  K)raging "  in 
squads  everywhere?" 

On  the  27th  of  October,  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  President : 

"Your  excellency  is  aware  of  the  very  great  reduction  of  numbers  that  has 
taken  place  in  most  of  the  old  regiments  of  this  command,  and  how  necessary  it 
is  to  fill  up  these  skeletons  before  taking  them  again  into  action.  I  have  the 
honor,  therefore,  to  request  that  the  order  to  fill  up  the  old  regiments  with  drafled 
men  may  at  once  be  issued." 

To  this  the  President  replies  as  follows,  on  the  same  day:  ' 
"  Your  despatch  of  3  p.  m.,  of  to-day,  in  regard  to  filling  up  old  regiments 
with  drafted  men,  is  received,  and  the  request  therein  shall  be  complied  with  as 
far  as  practicable. 

**  And  now  I  ask  a  distinct  answer  to  the  question :  Is  it  your  purpose  not  to 
go  into  action  again  until  t^e  men  now  being  drafted  in  the  States  are  incorpor- 
ated in  the  old  regiments  ]" 

The  following  is  General  McGlellan's  reply — after  referring  to  previous  com- 
mnnicationB  in  relation  to  filling  up  the  old  regiments,  he  says  : 

"  In  the  press  of  business,  I  then  called  an  aide,  and  telling  him  I  had  con- 
versed with  you  upon  the  subject,  I  directed  him  to  write  for  me  a  despatch, 
asking  your  excellency  to  have  the  necessary  order  given.  I  regret  to  say  that 
this  officer,  after  writing  the  despatch,  finding  me  still  engaged,  sent  it  to  the 
telegraph  office  without  first  submitting  it  to  me,  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  communicated  my  views.  He,  however,  unfortunately  added,  'before  tak- 
mg  them  into  action  again.'  This  phrase  was  not  authorized  or  intended  by 
me.  It  has  conveyed  altogether  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  my  plans  and 
intentions.  To  your  excellency's  question  I  answer  distinctly  that  I  have  not 
had  any  idea  of  postponing  the  advance  until  the  old  regiments  are  filled  by 
drafted  men.  I  commenced  crossing  the  armv  into  Virginia  yesterday,  and 
shall  push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possibly,  to  endeavor  to  meet  the  enemy." 

Your  committee  would  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  a  stafi"  officer  who  could,  from 
negligence  or  other  cause,  add  to  a  despatch  from  the  general  commanding  an 
army  to  the  President,  that  which  "was  not  authorized  or  intended,'  should  at 
least  be  assigned  to  some  other  duty. 

The  movement  of  the  army  across  the  river,  which  was  commenced  upon  the 
26th  of  October,  continued  slowly,  until  on  the  5th  of  November  General  McClel- 
lan announced  to  the  President  that  the  last  corps  of  his  army  finished  crossing  on 
the  3d  of  November,  just  four  weeks  from  the  time  the  order  to  cross  was  given. 
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In  the  letter  to  the  Pesident,  of  the  17th  of  October,  General  McGlellau 
writes: 

"  Your  excellency  may  be  assured  that  I  will  not  adopt  a  course  which  differs 
at  all  from  your  views  without  first  fully  explaining  my  reasons  and  giving  you 
time  to  issue  such  instructions  as  may  seem  best  to  you.*' 

General  McGlellan  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  pursuance  of  the  following  orders  : 

"HeADQLARTEBS  OF  THE  ArMY, 

"  IVashington,  D,  C,  Novefnber  5,  18C2 
"General:  On  receipt  of  the  order  of  the  President,  sent  herewith,  you  will 
immediately  turn  over  your  command  to  Major  General  Bumside,  and  repair  to 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  reporting  on  your  arrival  at  that  place  by  telegraph  for 
further  orders. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"H.  W.  HALLECK, 

**  General-in-Chief. 
"Major  General  McGlellan, 

**  Commandipgt  Scc.y  Sft,** 

"War  Department, 
** Adjutant  General's  Office,  Washington,  November  5,  1862. 
"General  Orders  No.  182.] 

"By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  it  is  ordered  that  Major 
General  McClellan  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  that  Major  General  Bumside  take  the  command  of  that  aiTay. 
"By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"E.  D.  TOT\TSrSEND, 
**  Assistant  Adjutant  General 

operations  under  general  burnside. 

Upon  assuming  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Bumside  at 
once  determined  to  follow  the  line  of  operations  which  he  had  previously  suggested 
to  General  McClellan ;  that  is,  to  make  Fredericksburg  the  base  of  his  opera- 
tions. He  assumed  command  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  November,  and  on  the  9th 
forwarded  to  Washington  his  proposed  plan  of  operations.  On  the  12th  of 
November  General  Halleck  came  to  Warrenton,  and,  with  General  Meigs,  had  a 
conversation  with  General  Bumside  upon  the  future  movements  of  the  army. 

General  Bumside  stated  that  his  plan  was  "  to  concentrate  the  army  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Warrenton;  to  make  a  small  movement  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock, as  a  feint,  with  a  view  to  divert  the  attention  ot  the  enemy,  and  lead  them 
to  believe  that  we  were  going  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Gordonsville,  and  then 
to  make  a  rapid  movement  of  the  whole  army  to  Fredericksburg ; "  for  the  rea- 
son that  "we  would  all  the  time  be  as  near  Washington  as  would  the  enemy, 
and  after  arriving  at  Fredericksburg  we  would  be  at  a  point  nearer  to  Richmond 
than  we  would  be  even  if  we  should  take  Gordonsville." 

General  Bumside  desired  to  have  provisions  and  forage,  together  with  pon- 
toons to  enable  the  army  to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  General  Meigs  testifies 
that  while  at  Warrenton  he  wrote  an  order  to  General  Woodbury,  in  Washing- 
ton, to  call  on  the  quartermaster  at  Washington  for  transportation  for  the  pon- 
toons to  Acquia  creek,  which  order  General  Halleck  signed,  and  it  was  sent  off 
to  the  telegraph  ofiice. 

General  Woodbury  states  that  he  received  that  order  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  November.     He  testifies: 

"  General  Halleck 's  order  to  me  of  the  13th  made  it  apparent  that  the  army 
was  preparing  to  march  to  Fredericksburg.  As  to  the  time  when  the  movement 
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would  be  made  I  never  received  any  information.  Fearing,  however,  that  the 
movement  would  be  precipitate  I  went  to  General  Halleck's  office,  and  urged 
him  to  delay  the  movement  some  five  days,  in  order  that  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions might  be  made  to  insure  its  success.  To  this  he  replied  that  he  would  do 
nothing  to  delay  for  an  instant-  the  advance  of  the  army  on  Richmond.  I  re- 
joined that  my  suggestion  was  not  intended  to  cause  delay,  but  rather  to  prevent 
it.  In  making  this  suggestion  I  had  reference  not  only  to  the  pontoon  train, 
but  the  landings  still  to  be  created  for  the  quartermaster  and  commissary 
departments." 

Greneral  Halleck  testifies : 

"  I  will  state  that  all  the  troops  in  Washington  and  its  vicinity  were  under 
the  conmiand  of  General  McClellan  when  he  was  relieved,  and  he  issued  his 
orders  directly  to  the  commanding  officer  of  Washington,  with  one  single  re- 
striction :  that  no  troops  should  be  moved  from  the  command  of  Washington 
until  I  was  notified  by  General  McClellan  or  the  commanding  officer  here.  In 
all  other  respects  they  were  all  under  his  direction.  General  Bumside,  when 
he  relieved  him,  was  told  that  they  remained  precisely  the  same  as  before.  On 
my  visit  to  General  Bumside,  at  Warrenton,  on  the  12th  of  November,  in  speak- 
ing about  the  boats  and  things  that  he  required  from  here,  I  repeated  to  him 
that  they  were  all  subject  to  his  orders  with  that  single  exception.  To  prevent 
the  necessity  of  the  commanding  officer  here  reporting  the  order  for  the  boats 
here,  the  order  was  drawn  up  upon  his  table,  and  signed  by  me,  directly  to 
General  Woodbury,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  I  think — the  evening  that  I 
was  there.  I  saw  General  Woodbury  on  my  return,  and  he  told  me  he  had  re- 
ceived the  order.  I  told  him  that  in  all  these  matters  he  was  under  General 
Bumside's  direction.  I  had  nothing  further  to  give  him,  except  to  communi- 
cate that  order  to  him.  In  conversation  with  him  and  General  Meigs,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  train  of  pontoons  should  go  down  by  land,  as  they  could  be 
gotten  down  sooner  in  that  way,  without  interfering  with  the  supplies  which 
had  to  be  sent  to  Aquia  creek.  I  gave  no  other  order  or  direction  in  relation 
to  the  matter  than  that;  all  othtr  matters  were  under  General  Bumside 's  direc- 
tion. He  also  informed  me,  while  at  Warrenton,  that  Captain  Duane,  chief  of 
the  engineers,  had  also  sent  an  order  to  Harper's  Ferry  for  the  pontoon  train 
there  to  go  down.  The  order  had  been  issued.  They  being  under  General 
Bumside's  immediate  and  direct  command,  I  did  not  interfere  at  all  in  relation 
to  them. 

"  Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  delay  in  starting  them,  or 
in  their  progress  there  ? 

**  Answer.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  delay  from  the  steamers  getting  aground 
with  the  pontoons ;  and  there  was  a  delay,  as  I  understood,  in  the  train  going 
down  by  land,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  roads,  and  the  inexperience, 
perhaps,  of  the  officers  in  command,  and  it  had  to  be  taken  by  water  part  of  the 
way ;  it  could  not  get  through  by  land.  I  considered,  from  the  reports  I  re- 
ceived, that  these  delays  resulted  mainly  from  accident  and  the  elements,  that 
no  man  had  any  control  over.  General  Bumside  telegraphed  to  me  in  relation 
to  General  Woodbury,  thinking  that  he  had  not  used  due  diligence  ;  but  after- 
wards told  me  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  General  Woodbury  had 
done,  and  that  he  did  not  know  but  what  the  commanding  officer  of  the  train 
that  went  down  had  done  his  duty  also ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  make  no  fur- 
ther investigation  of  that  matter;  that  he  was  pretty  well  satisfied. 

"Question.  Was  there  any  request  for  you  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  men 
until  the  boats  arrived,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

•'Answer.  No,  sir.  I  remember  this,  that  General  Woodbury,  in  conversa- 
tion with  me,  said,  that  General  Burnside  could  not  get  down  for  several  days 
after  I  told  him,  and  that  he  could  not  land  the  boats  until  General  Bumside 
arrived ;  I  think  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  did  not  know  exaelYy  \\i^  Sl^;^  ^AafcTw 
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Greneral  Burnside  would  move;  that  I  could  not  tell  him,  as  the  general  did  not 
know  himself.  While  I  was  at  Warrenton  he  proposed  this  movement,  and  he 
was  directed  to  make  all  preparations  for  it,  hut  not  to  begin  it  until  the  Presi- 
dent was  consulted.  I  returned  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  and,  I  think,  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  President,  in  which  he 
consented  to  General  Bumside's  plans,  and  I  immediately  telegraphed  to  him 
to  go  ahead  as  he  had  proposed.  1  understood  that  there  was  considerable  delay 
in  getting  the  boats  urom  Aquia  down  to  the  Eappahannock  river,  on  account 
of  the  bad  roads,  difficulty  of  transportation,  &c.;  but  no  other  delay  than  that 
which  would  naturally  occur  over  a  rough  country  like  that;  ard  accidental 
delay  in  laying  the  bridges  was  reported  to  me,  from  the  inexperience  of  the 
pontoniers  who  laid  the  upper  bridges ;  there  was  considerable  delay  in  that. 
We  could  not  commence  the  repair  oT  the  railroad  until  General  Bumside  took 
possession  of  it,  as  it  was  all  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  That  was  un- 
derstood between  him  and  General  Haupt,  in  my  presence.  General  Haupt 
went  out  with  me  to  make  the  arrangement  for  repairing  the  roads  as  early  as 
possible.  I  remember  the  conversation;  he  could  not  land  anything,  but  would 
have  everything  down  ready  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  when  he  found  General 
Bumside  was  in  possession  he  would  commence." 

General  Bumside  testifies  in  relation  to  the  forwarding  of  the  pontoons : 

''I  understood  that  General  Halleck  was  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  and 
then  the  officers  who  should  receive  those  orders  were  the  ones  responsible  for 
the  pontoons  coming  here,  (Falmouth.)  I  could  have  carried  out  that 
part  of  the  plan  through  officers  of  my  own.  But  having  just  taken  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  with  which  I  was  but  little  acquainted,  it  was  evident  that 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  attend  to,  with  the  assistance  of  all  my  officers,  to 
change  its  position  from  Warrenton  to  Fredericksburg.  And  I  felt,  indeed  I  ex- 
pected, that  all  the  parts  of  the  plan  which  were  to  be  executed  in  Washington 
would  be  attended  to  by  the  officers  at  that  place,  under  the  direction  of  the 
difierent  departments  to  which  those  parts  of  the  plan  appertained. 

"Question.  Did  you  or  not  understand  that  you  yourself  wctc  to  be  respon- 
sible for  seeing  that  those  orders  were  carried  out? 

"Answer.  I  did  not.  I  never  imaged  for  a  moment  that  I  had  to  carry  out 
anything  that  required  to  be  done  in  Washington." 

On  the  1 6th  of  November  General  Bumside  started  the  columns  of  his  army 
from  Warrenton  to  Fredericksburg,  not  having  heard  anything  of  the  delay  of 
the  pontoons  from  Washington.  The  telegram  announcing  the  delay  did  not 
reach  General  Bumside  until  the  19th  of  November.  The  corps  of  General 
Sumner  was  in  the  advance,  and  it  was  the  intention  that  he  should  cross  over 
to  Fredericksburg  and  take  possession  of  the  place.  But  the  non-arrival  of  the 
pontoons  in  time  prevented  the  movement  which  had  been  contemplated,  and 
necessitated  the  aaoption  of  other  measures. 

THE  BATTLE  OF   FREDERICKSBURG. 

General  Burnside  then  began  to  make  preparations  for  another  movement, 
bringing  up  the  pontoons  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  enable  his  forces  to  cross 
the  river. 

The  plan  determined  upon  was  to  cross  the  river  at  two  points ;  the  right 
wing  to  cross  opposite  Freaericksburg,  and  the  left  wing  to  cross  from  three  to 
four  miles  below  the  city.  The  left  wing  was  composed  of  the  left  grand 
division,  with  a  corps  from  the  centre  grand  division,  making  a  force  of  from 
50,000  to  60,000  men,  the  whole  being  under  command  of  Major  General 
Franklin.  The  crossing  was  made  successfully  at  both  points,  but  with  much 
opposition  from  sharpshooters  on  the  right. 

General  BurnBide  states  the  following  in  regard  to  his  plan  of  attack : 
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**  The  enemy  had  cut  a  road  along  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  heights  where ' 
we  made  our  attack,  by  means  of  which  they  connected  the  two  wings  of  their 
army,  and  avoided  a  long  detour  around  through  a  bad  country.  I  obtained 
from  a  colored  man,  from  the  other  side  of  the  town,  information  in  regard  to 
this  new  road,  which  proved  to  be  correct.  I  wanted  to  obtain  possession  of 
that  new  road,  and  that  was  my  reason  for  making  an  attack  on  the  extreme  left. 
I  did  not  intend  to  make  the  attack  on  the  right  until  that  position  had  been 
taken,  which  I  supposed  would  stagger  the  enemy,  cutting  their  line  in  two ; 
and  then  I  proposed  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  their  front  and  drive  them  out 
of  their  works." 

The  following  is  the  order  to  Greneral  Franklin,  who  commanded  the  left : 

"  Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

"  December  13,  5.55  a.  m. 

"  General  Hardie  will  carry  this  despatch  to  you  and  remain  with  you  during 
the  day.  The  general  commanding  directs  that  you  keep  your  whole  command 
in  position  for  a  rapid  movement  down  the  old  Richmond  road,  and  you  will 
send  out  at  once  a  division,  at  least,  to  pass  below  Smithfield,  to  seize,  if  possible, 
the  heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's,  on  this  side  of  the  Massaponax,  taking 
care  to  keep  it  well  supported  and  its  line  of  retreat  open.  He  has  ordered 
another  column,  of  a  division  or  more,  to  be  moved  from  General  Sumner's  com- 
mand up  the  plank  road  to  its  intersection  of  the  telegraph  road,  where  they 
will  divide,  with  a  view  to  seizing  the  heights  on  both  of  those  roads.  Holding 
these  heights,  with  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's,  will,  I  hope,  compel 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  whole  ridge  between  these  points.  He  makes  these 
moves  by  columns,  distant  from  each  other,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  possi- 
bility of  a  collision  of  our  own  forces,  which  might  occur  in  a  general  move- 
ment during  the  fog.  Two  of  General  Hooker's  divisions  are  in  your  rear  at  the 
bridges,  and  will  remain  there  as  supports.  Copies  of  instructions  to  Generals  Sum- 
ner and  Hooker  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  an  orderly  very  soon.  You  will  keep 
your  whole  command  in  readiness  to  move  at  once  as  soon  as  the  fog, lifts.  The 
watchword  which,  if  possible,  should  be  given  to  every  company,  will  be  **  Scott." 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"JOHN  G.  PARKE, 

"  Chief  of  Staff, 

"Major  General  Franklin, 

"  Commanding  Department,  Grand  Division  Army  of  Potomac.*' 

General  Franklin  states,  when  last  examined,  that  he  received  the  above  order 
at  about  7.30  a.  m.,  and  that  he  at  once  took  measures  to  carry  out  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  meaning  of  the  order,  that  is,  "  an  armed  observation  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  enemy  was."  In  his  testimony,  given  when  your  committee  were 
at  Falmouth,  he  says :  "  I  put  in  all  the  troops  that  I  thought  it  proper  and 
prudent  to  put  in.  I  fought  the  whole  strength  of  my  command,  as  far  as  I 
could,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  my  connection  with  the  river  open." 

From  the  testimony  it  would  appear  that  the  a'ttack  was  in  reality  made  by 
one  of  the  smallest  divisions  in  General  Franklin's  command — the  division  of 
General  Meade,  numbering  about  4,500  men.  This  division  was  supported  on 
its  right  by  General  Gibbon's  division  of  about  5,000  men.  On  the  left  was. 
General  Doubleday's  division,  forming  the  extreme  left  of  our  line,  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  General  Meade's  division,  and  extendimg  to  the  river.  Just  as 
General  Meade's  division  advanced  to  the  attack,  General  Bimey's  division,  of 
General  Stoneman's  corps,  numbering  about  7,000,  came  up  and  took  position 
immediately  in  rear  of  General  Meade. 

llie  division  of  General  Meade  succeeded  in  piercing  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy,  and  gaining  the  crest  of  the  hill.      General  Gibbon,  seeing  Geufttal 
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Meade  advancing  to  the  attack,  ordered  his  division  forward.  After  his  last 
brigade  had  advanced,  driving  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  he  was  preparing 
his  batteries  to  open  upon  a  rebel  regiment  that  made  their  appearance  on  his 
left.  General  Gibbon  was  wounded  and  taken  from  the  field.  General  Meade's 
division  having  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill,  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  reserves  of  the  enemy,  who  opened  fire  upon  them  in  front,  and  they  also 
received  a  fire  upon  their  flank.  The  superiority  of  the  enemy  was  so  over- 
whelming that  Meade's  division  was  forced  back,  as  was  also  Gibbon's  division. 
The  enemy  pursued  until  checked  by  Bimey's  division.  Our  forces  continued 
to  hold  their  position,  without  renewing  the  attack,  until  they  were  ordered  to 
withdraw  across  the  river. 

The  losses  sustained  in  the  attack,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  were  as 
follows:  Meade's  division,  1,760;  Gibbon's  division,  1,249;  Bimey's  division, 
961. 

General  Buniside,  upon  hearing  of  the  small  force  ordered  to  attack  the 
enemy,  sent  an  order  to  General  Franklin  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  with  his 
whole  force.  Several  of  the  witnesses  testify  that  had  the  attack  been  renewed 
with  all  the  available  force  under  General  Franklin's  command  it  would  have 
been  successful.  General  Franklin  testifies  that  it  was  not  an  order,  but  a  request, 
and  that,  when  he  received  it,  it  was  too  late  to  renew  the  attack,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  do  it.  , 

General  Franklin  testifies  as  follows : 

"The  order  under  which  I  was  acting  directed  that  the  line  of  retreat  should 
be  kept  open.  It  also  directed  that  I  should  hold  my  troops  in  position  for  a 
rapid  march  down  the  Richmond  road.  I  never  dreamed  that  this  was  con- 
sidered as  a  strong  attack  at  all,  until  since  the  battle  took  place.  At  that  time 
I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  the  main  attack,  but  supposed  it  was  an  armed  ob- 
servation to  ascertain  where  the  enemy  was.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  was  strengthened 
in  this  opinion  by  the  staff  officer  who  brought  it,  (the  order.) 

•  •  ••  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Question.  Did  you  not  understand,  from  this  order,  that  you  were  to  use  all 
the  troops  necessary  to  seize  and  hold  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's, 
and  that  the  general  commanding  considered  that  that  was  necessary  to  be  done 
in  order  to  secure  success  ? 

'*Answer.  No;  I  did  not.  I  should  suppose  that  the  order  would  not  have 
limited  me  to  "at  least  a  division,"  as  the  wording  of  it  shows,  had  sach  been 
his  intention;  and,  besides,  he  directs  me  to  keep  my  whole  command  in  posi- 
tion to  move  along  the  old  Richmond  road.  If  he  had  intended  me  to  use  my 
whole  force,  if  necessary,  to  hold  that  hill,  he  hardly  would  have  coupled  it 
with  the  condition  to  keep  my  command  in  readiness  for  this  other  movement. 

"Question.  Was  the  other  movement  feasible  until  after  the  possession  of 
those  heights  by  our  troops  ? 

"Answer.  I  think  that  the  other  movement,  if  it  had  been  ordered  with  my 
whole  force,  would  have  necessarily  involved  the  possession  of  those  heights. 
Had  I  been  ordered  to  move  my  whole  force  along  the  Richmond  road,  I  should 
have  been  compelled  to  take  all  that  would  be  found  in  the  road,  and  those 
heights  would  have  been  in  the  road. 

"  Qut^stion.  As  it  was  indispensable  that  we  should  have  possession  of  those 
heights  in  order  to  move  down  the  old  Richmond  road,  and  as  you  were  or- 
dered to  send  out  at  least  one  division  to  pass  below  Smithfield  and  seize,  if 
possible,  those  heights,  did  you  not  deem  that  that  order  required  of  you  that 
you  should,  when  repulsed  in  the  first  attempt,  renew  the  attack  ? 

"Answer.  I  think  it  did ;  but  by  the  time  the  rebels  were  driven  back  into 
the  woods,  by  Bimey's  division  and  Sickels's  division,  it  was  past  three  o'clock. 
It  was  dark,  at  that  time,  by  five  o'clock,  and  it  was  too  late  then  to  make  such 
an  attempt  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success." 
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The  testimony  of  all  the  witneBses  before  your  committee  proved  moat  con- 
clusively that,  had  the  attack  been  made  upon  the  left  with  all  the  force  which 
General  Franklin  could  have  used  for  that  purpose,  the  plan  of  General  Bum- 
side  would  have  been  completely  successful,  and  our  army  would  have  acliieved 
a  most  brilliant  victory. 

After  the  attack  on  Saturday  our  army  remained  in  position  until  Monday 
night,  when  it  was  withdrawn  across  the  river  without  loss. 

Your  committee  have  not  considered  it  essential  to  report  upon  the  operations 
of  the  right  wing  of  our  army  in  this  battle,  for  the  reason  that  the  success  of 
the  movement  evidently  depended  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  successful  opera- 
don  of  the  left.  Although  our  troops  on  the  right  fought  most  gallantly,  mak- 
ing repeated  attacks,  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position  was  such  that  our 
forces  were  compelled  to  retire. 

INTBRPERBNCB    WITH    PLANS    OF    GENERAL    BURNSIDB. 

On  the  26th  day  of  January,  1863,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  and  referred  to  your  committee : 

''Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  Major  General  A.  E.  Bumside  has,  since  the  battle  of  Freder- 
ickshorg,  formed  any  plans  for  the  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  or 
any  portion  of  the  same ;  and  if  so,  whether  any  subordinate  generals  of  said 
army  have  Written  to  or  visited  Washington,  to  oppose  or  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  such  movements,  and  whether  such  proposed  movements  have  been 
arrested  or  interfered  with,  and  if  so.  by  what  authority." 

Under  that  resolution,  your  committee  proceeded  to  take  the  testimony  of 
Major  Generals  A.  E.  Bumside,  Wm.  B.  Franklin  and  John  G.  Parke,  and 
Brigadier  Generals  John  Newton,  John  Cochrane,  and  William  W.  Averill. 
That  testimony  brings  to  light  the  following  facts  : 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  General  Bumside  devised  a  plan 
for  attacking  the  enemy  in  his  front.  The  main  army  was  to  cross  at  a  place 
some  six  or  seven  miles  below  Fredericksburg.  The  positions  for  the  artillery 
to  protect  the  crossing  were  all  selected ;  the  roads  were  all  surveyed,  and  the 
corduroy  was  cut  for  preparing  the  roads.  At  the  same  time  a  feint  of  crossing 
was  to  be  made  some  distance  above  Falmouth,  which  feint  could  be  turned 
into  a  positive  attack  should  the  enemy  discover  the  movement  below ;  other- 
wise the  main  attack  was  to  be  made  below. 

In  connexion  with  this  movement  of  the  main  army,  a  cavalry  expedition  was 
orgaliized,  (^onsisting  of  2,500  of  the  best  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
1,000  of  whom  were  picked  men.  The  plan  of  that  expedition  was  as  follows : 
Accompanied  by  a  brigade  of  infantry  detailed  to  protect  the  crossing  of  tlte 
Rappahannock,  it  was  to  proceed  up  to  Kelly's  Ford ;  there  the  thousand  picked 
men  were  to  cross,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Rapidan  and  cross  that  river  at  Rac- 
coon Ford ;  then  to  go  onward  and  cross  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  at  Louisa 
Court-House ;  the  James  river  at  Goochland  or  Carter's,  blowing  up  the  locks 
of  the  James  River  canal  at  the  place  of  crossing;  cross  the  Richmond  and 
Lynchburg  railroad  at  a  point  south  of  there,  blowing  up  the  iron  bridge  at  the 
place  of  crossing;  cross  the  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Weldon  railroad  where 
it  crossed  the  Nottoway  river,  destroying  the  railroad  bridge  there ;  and  then 
proceed  on  by  General  Pryor's  command,  and  effect  a  junction  with  General 
Peck  at  Suffolk,  where  steamers  were  to  be  in  waiting  to  take  them  to  Aquia 
creek. 

To  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  deceive  them  in  regard  to  which 
body  of  cavalry  was  the  attacking  column,  at  the  time  the  thousand  picked  men 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  a  portion  of  the  remaining  1,500  was  to  proceed 
towards  Warrenton ;  another  portion  towards  Culpeper  Court-House  \  axid  \.W 
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remainder  were  to  accompany  the  thousand  picked  men  as  far  as  Raccoon  Ford, 
and  then  retuni.  While  this  cavalry  expedition  was  in  progress  the  general 
movement  was  to  be  made  across  the  river. 

On  the  26th  of  December  an  order  was  issued  for  the  entire  command  to  pre- 
pare three  days*  cooked  rations ;  to  have  their  wagons  filled  with  ten  days 
small  rations,  if  possible ;  to  have  from  ten  to  twelve  days'  supply  of  beef  cattle 
with  them ;  to  take  forage  for  their  teams  and  their  artillery  and  cavalry  horses, 
and  the  requisite  amount  of  ammunition — ^in  fact,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  move 
at  twelve  hours'  notice. 

Shortly  after  that  order  was  issued  General  John  Newton  and  General  John 
Cochrane — the  one  commanding  a  division  and  the  other  a  brigade  in  the  left 
grand  division,  under  General  William  B.  Franklin — came  up  to  Washington 
on  leave  of  absence.  Previous  to  obtaining  leave  of  absence  from  General  Frank- 
lin, they  informed  him  and  General  William  F.  Smith  that  when  they  came  to 
Washington  they  should  take  the  opportunity  to  represent  to  some  one  in  au- 
thority here  the  dispirited  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  danger  there  was  in 
attempting  any  movement  against  the  enemy  at  that  time. 

When  they  reached  Washington,  General  Cochrane,  as  he  states,  endeavored 
to  find  certain  members  of  Congress,  to  whom  to  make  the  desired  communica- 
tion. Failing  to  find  them,  he  determined  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  making  the  communication  directly  to  him.  On  proceed- 
ing to  the  President's  house,  he  there  met  Secretary  Seward,  to  whom  he 
explained  the  object  of  his  being  there  and  the  general  purport  of  his  proposed 
communication  to  the  President,  and  requested  him  to  procure  an  interview  for 
them,  which  Mr.  Seward  promised  to  do,  and  which  he  aid  do. 

That  day  the  interview  took  place,  and  General  Newton  opened  the  subject 
to  the  President.  At  first  the  President,  as  General  Newton  expresses  it,  "very 
naturally  conceived  that  they  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  and  suggesting  some  other  person  to  nil  nis  place."  General 
Newton  states,  that  while  he  firmly  believed  that  the  principal  cause  of  the 
dispirited  condition  of  the  army  was  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  military 
.apacity  of  General  Burnside,  he  deemed  it  improper  to  say  so  to  the  President 
**right  square  oat,"  and  therefore  endeavored  to  convey  the  same  idea  indirectly. 
When  asked  if  he  considered  it  any  less  improper  to  do  such  a  thing  indirectly 
than  it  waa  to  do  it  directly,  he  qualified  his  previous  assertion  by  saying  that 
his  object  was  to  inform  the  President  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  army,  in  the  hope  that  the  President  would  make  inquiry,  and  leani  the 
true  cause  for  himself.  Upon  perceiving  this  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
President,  Generals  Newton  and  Cochrane  state  that  they  hastened  to  assure 
the  President  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken,  and  so  far  succeeded,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  interview  the  President  said  to  them  he  was  glad  they  had  called 
upon  him,  and  that  he  hoped  that  good  would  result  from  the  interview. 

To  return  to  General  Burnside.  The  cavalry  expedition  had  started ;  the 
brigade  of  infantry  detailed  to  accompany  it  had  crosssed  the  Rappahannock  at 
Richai'd's  Ford,  and  returned  by  way  of  Ellis's  Ford,  leaving  the  way  clear  for 
the  cavalry  to  cross  at  Kelly's  Ford.  The  day  they  had  arranged  to  make  the 
crossing,  General  Burnside  received  from  the  President  the  following  telegram  : 

"  I  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  you  must  not  make  a  general  movement 
without  letting  me  know  of  it." 

General  Burnside  states  that  he  could  not  imagine,  at  the  time,  what  reason 
the  President  could  have  for  sending  him  such  a  telegram.  None  of  the  officers 
of  his  command,  except  one  or  two  of  his  staff  who  had  remained  in  camp,  had 
been  told  anything  of  his  plan  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  a  movement  was  to 
be  made.  He  could  only  suppose  that  the  despatch  related  in  some  way  to  im- 
portant military  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  co-operation. 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  that  telegram,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  halt  the 
cavalry  expedition  where  it  then  was  (at  Kelly's  Ford)  until  fnrther  orders.  A 
portion  of  it  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  off  to  intercept  Stuart,  who  had  just 
made  a  raid  to  Dumfries,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Fairfax  Court-House,  which 
it  failed  to  do. 

General  Bumside  came  to  Washington  to  ascertain  froih  the  President  the 
tme  state  of  the  case.  He  was  informed  by  the  President  that  some  general 
officers  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  names  he  declined  to  give,  had 
called  upon  him  and  represented  that  General  Bumside  contemplated  soon 
making  a  movement;  and  that  the  army  was  so  dispirited  and  demoralized  that 
any  attempt  to  make  a  movement  at  that  time  must  result  in  disaster ;  that  no 
prominent  officers  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  were  in  favor  of  any  movement 
at  that  time. 

General  Bumside  informed  the  President  that  none  of  his  officers  had  been 
informed  what  his  plan  was,  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  it  in  detail  to  the 
President.  He  urged  upon  the  President  to  grant. him  permission  to  carry  it 
out,  but  the  President  declined  to  do  so  at  that  time.  General  Halleck  and 
Secretary  Stanton  were  sent  for,  and  then  learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
President's  action  in  stopping  the  movement ;  although  General  Halleck  was 
previously  aware  that  a  movement  was  contemplated  by  General  Bumside, 
General  Halleck,  with  Greneral  Bumside,  held  that  the  officers  who  had  made 
those  representations  to  the  President  should  be  at  once  dismissed  the  service. 
General  Bumside  remained  here  at  that  time  for  two  days,  but  no  conclusion 
was  reached  upon  the  subject. 

When  he  returned  to  his  camp  he  learned  that  many  of.  the  details  of  the 
general  movement,  and  the  details  of  the  cavalry  expedition,  had  become  known 
to  the  rebel  sympathizers  in  Washington,  thereby  rendering  that  plan  imprac- 
ticable. When  asked  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  plans,  he  stated  that 
he  had  told  no  one  in  Washington,  except  the  President,  Secretary  Stanton,  and 
Greneral  Halleck ;  and  in  his  camp  none  knew  of  it,  except  one  or  two  of  his 
staff  officers  who  had  remained  in  camp  all  the  time.  He  professed  himself 
imable  to  tell  how  his  plans  had  become  known  to  the  enemy. 

A  correspondence  then  took  place  between  the  President,  General  Halleck, 
and  General  Bumside.  Greneral  Bumside  desired  distinct  authority  from  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  or  some  one  authorized  to  give  it,  to  make  a  movement  across  the 
river.  While  urging  the  importance  and  necessity  for  such  a  movement,  he 
candidly  admitted  that  there  was  hardly  a  general  officer  in  his  command  who 
approved  of  it.  While  willing  to  take  upon  himself  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
movement,  and  promising  to  keep  in  view  the  President's  caution  concerning 
ninning  any  risk  of  destroying  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  he  desii-ed  to  have  at 
least  General  Halleck's  sanction  or  permission  to  make  the  movement.  General 
Halleck  replied  that  while  he  had  always  favored  a  forward  movement,  he  could 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  any  directions  as  to  how  and  when  it  should 
be  made. 

General  Bumside  then  determined  to  make  a  movement  without  any  further 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  He  was  imable  to  devise  any  as  promising  as 
the  one  just  thwarted  by  this  interference  of  his  subordinate  officers,  which  in- 
terference gave  the  enemy  the  time,  if  not  the  means,  to  ascertain  what  he  had 
proposed  to  do.  He,  however,  devised  a  plan  of  movement,  and  proceeded  to 
put  it  in  execution.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  rendered  abortive  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  storm  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  movement  began. 

General  Bumside  states  that,  besides  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  there 
was  another  powerful  reason  for  abandoning  the  movement,  viz :  the  almost 
universal  feelmg  among  his  general  officers  against  it.  Some  of  those  officers 
freely  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  presence  of  their  inferiors. 

In  consequence  of  this,  and  also  what  had  taken  place  duiing  the  battle  of 
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Fredericksburg,  &c.,  General  Burnside  directed  an  order  to  be  isBned,  which  he 
styled  general  order  No.  8. 

That  order  dismissed  some  officers  from  the  service,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President,  relieved  others  from  duty  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
also  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  some  deserters  who  had  been  tried  and 
Convicted. 

General  Burnside  states  that  he  had  become  satisfied  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  such  examples  should  be  made,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  the  proper  authority  over  the  army  under  his  command.  The  order 
was  duly  signed  and  issued,  and  only  waited  publication. 

Two  or  three  of  his  most  trusted  staff"  officers  represented  to  General  Bum- 
side  that  should  he  then  publish  that  order,  he  would  force  upon  the  President 
the  necessity  of  at  once  sanctioning  it,  or,  by  refusing  his  approval,  assume  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  General  Burnside.  The  publication  of  the  order  was 
accordingly  delayed  for  the  time. 

General  Burnside  came  ,to  Washington  and  laid  the  order  before  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  distinct  assurance  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  exercise  a 
proper  command  over  the  army  of  the  Potomac ;  and  he  asked  the  President  to 
sanction  the  order,  or  accept  his  resignation  as  major  general.  The  President 
acknowledged  that  General  Burnside  was  right,  but  declined  to  decide  withont 
consulting  with  some  of  his  advisers.  To  this  General  Burnside  replied  that,  if 
the  President  took  time  for  consultation,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  publish 
that  order,  and  therefore  asked  to  have  his  resignation  accepted  at  once.  This 
the  President  declined  to  do. 

General  Burnside  returned  to  his  camp,  and  came  again  to  Washington  that 
night  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and  the  next  morning  called  upon  the 
President  for  his  decision.  He  was  informed  that  the  President  declined  to 
approve  his  order  No.  8,  but  had  concluded  to  relieve  him  from  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  appoint  General  Hooker  in  his  place.  There- 
upon General  Burnside  again  insisted  that  his  resignation  be  accepted.  This 
the  President  declined  to  do ;  and,  after  some  urging.  General  Burnside  con- 
sented to  take  a  leave  of  absence  for  thirty  days,  with  the  understanding  that, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  should  be  assigned  to  duty,  as  he  deemed  it  improper 
to  hold  a  commission  as  major  general,  and  receive  his  pay  without  rendering 
service  therefor.  General  Burnside  objected  to  the  wording  of  the  order  which 
relieved  him  from  his  command,  and  which  stated  that  it  was  at  his  oum  request, 
as  being  unjust  to  him  and  unfounded  in  fact ;  but  upon  the  representation  that 
any  other  order  would  do  injury  to  the  cause,  he  consented  to  let  it  remain  as  it 
then  read. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  facts  proved,  together  with  the  testimony 
herewith  submitted,  so  fully  and  directly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  resolu- 
tion referred  to  them,  that  your  committee  deem  any  comment  by  them  to  be 
entirely  unnecessary. 

CONCLUSION. 

Your  committee  think  it  better  to  submit  the  testimony  which  they  have  taken 
in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  without  criticism  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent of  military  plans  or  movements,  leaving  each  reader  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusions from  the  testimony,  and  such  opinions  of  competent  military  men  as  it 
may  contain. 

As  they  look  back  over  the  struggle  of  the  past  two  years,  they  feel  that 
although  we  have  not  accomplished  all  that  we  hoped  and  expected  within  the 
time,  still  the  great  progress  made  gives  us  full  assurance  of  final  success. 

When  the  government  took  its  first  active  steps  toward  resisting  the  rebellion 
the  rebels  had  been  for  more  than  Jive  months  actively  and  openly  making 
preparations  to  resist  its  authority  and  defy  its  jurisdiction.     They  had  usurped 
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the  control  of  the  machinery  of  one  State  government  after  another,  and 
thus  overawed  the  loyal  people  of  those  States.  They  had  even  so  far 
control  of  the  federal  government  itself  as  to  make  it  not  only  acquiesce,  for 
the  time  being,  in  measures  for  its  own  destruction,  but  contribute  to  that  end. 
They  had  seized  and  taken  into  their  own  possession  the  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  of  the  government.  They  had  scattered  and  demoralized  the  army,  and 
sent  the  navy  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  There  was  treason  in 
the  Executive  mansion,  treason  in  the  cabinet,  tieason  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  treason  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  treason  in 
every  department,  bureau  and  office  connected  with  the  goveniment.  When  the 
new  administration  came  into  power  it  was  necessarily  obliged  to  adopt  its 
measures  with  the  greatest  caution,  scarcely  knowing  friend  from  foe.  An  army 
and  navy  had  to  be  created.  There  was  scarcely  a  battalion  of  loyal  national 
troops  to  protect  the  capital ;  and  the  first  sense  of  security  felt  in  the  capital 
was  when  the  volunteer  troops  entered  it,  summoned  from  their  homes  for  its 
protection.  At  the  same  time  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  loyal  people 
could  make  themselves  believe  that  any  serious  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
the  government  would  be  attempted.  There  was  not  wanting  those  who  confi- 
dently asserted  that  it  was  but  an  outburst  of  disappointed  partisan  spirit, 
which  they  predicted  would  yield  to  an  exhibition  of  force,  and  a  determined 
and  united  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  to  suppress  it. 
Instead  of  such  an  easy  suppression,  we  have  spent  two  years,  almost,  in  war- 
fare. We  have  thrown  into  the  field  a  million  of  men.  We  have  poured  out 
our  resources  like  water,  and  we  find  ourselves  still  engaged  in  the  fearful 
struggle. 

But  the  national  cause  is  not  the  only  one  for  which, false  anticipations  were 
formed — ^for  which  the  present  condition  of  things  presents  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  early  visions  of  its  supporters.  Those  who  heard,  in  Congress  and 
ebewbere,  the  extravagances  of  the  conspirators  will  know  what  were  their 
hopes,  what  their  expectations. 

A  speedy  march  upon  the  capital ;  a  speedy  overthrow  of  the  legal  govern- 
ment ;  a  speedy  submission  of  a  people  too  pusillanimous  to  maintain  their  rights ; 
and  a  speedy  subjection  of  the  whole  country  to  the  assumptions  of  the  south, 
were  the  prominent  features  of  their  delusion. 

The  conspirators  taught  their  people  to  believe  that  if  war  came  it  would  not 
be  on  their  soil.  As  yet,  the  hostile  foot  has  scarcely  trod  the  soil  of  a  free 
State,  and  it  is  upon  the  soil  of  the  States  in  open  rebellion  that  the  contest  has 
mainly  been  waged. 

The  rebels  found  themselves,  almost  without  resistance,  in  possession  of  every 
fort  and  harbor  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  revolted  States,  except  Fort  Pickens, 
(Pensacola  harbor,)  and  the  isolated  fortifications  and  harbors  of  Tortugas  and 
Key  West.  They  were,  for  the  time  being,  masters  of  the  territory  of  the 
revolted  States,  of  the  depots,  arsenals,  and  fortifications  of  the  government,  and 
had  high  hopes  that  all  the  slaveholding  border  States  would  soon  be  united 
with  them.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  these  States  hold  to-day  their  true  and 
loyal  position  in  the  government  demonstrates  that  true  patriotism  and  loyalty 
is  not  confined  to  any  section  of  the  country,  and  gives  full  assurance  that  the 
government  will  be  maintained,  its  jurisdiction  over  every  foot  of  our  territory 
established,  and  our  nationality  vindicated. 

The  events  of  the  past  two  years  are  too  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all  to  re- 
quire recapitulation. 

Your  committee  will,  however,  briefly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  from  the 
commencement  of  active  military  and  naval  operations  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1862,  almost  uninterrupted  success  for  eight  months  attended  all  our  opera- 
tions, resulting  in  vast  conquests.  The  triumphs  of  the  navy  at  Hatteras,  Port 
Royal,  and  Fort  Henry,  were  followed  by  the  victories  and  conquests  of  the 
army  at  Mill  Spring,  Fort    Donelson,  and  Roanoke  island.       ma^^oxm.  ^%s^ 
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wrenched  from  the  rebel  grasp,  and  the  rebel  armies  driven  into  Arkansas,  where 
they  were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Pea  Ridge. 

By  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  Kentucky  was  permanently  redeemed,  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  largest  revolted  States  seized,  her  great  rivers  laid  open  to 
our  flotillas,  and  the  war  carried  to  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  States.  The  rebel 
strongholds  on  the  Mississippi,  Columbus,  Island  No.  10,  Fort  Pillow,  together 
with  Memphis,  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  the  State,  fell  into  our 
hands. 

The  autumn  of  1861  had  witnessed  the  important  capture  of  Hatteras  and 
Port  Royal  by  the  navy.  These  successes  were  followed  through  the  combined 
operations  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1862,  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Roanoke  island  and  Newbern,  Beaufort  and  Fort  Macon,  and  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  important  fort,  Pulaski,  controlling  the  entrance  to  the  Savannah 
river;  of  Fort  Clinch,  controlling  the  harbor  and  railroad  depot  of  Femandina; 
of  Fort  Marion,  at  St.  Augustine.  By  the  first-named  operations  we  acquired 
control  of  the  spacious  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina,  (Albemarle  and  Pam- 
lico sounds,)  and  their  adjacent  shores,  and  of  one  of  her  two  important  sea- 
ports— Beaufort.  By  the  last,  we  made  ourselves  masters  of  the  rich  sea 
islands  and  important  harbors  extending  along  the  coast  from  Charleston  to  St. 
John's ;  Ifeaving  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  two 
harbors,  Charleston  and  Wilmington. 

But  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  our  arm^  and  navy  elsewhere,  were  surpassed 
by  the  capture  of  the  great  city  of  the  Gulf,  the  depot  of  the  great  valley  of  tlie 
Mississippi — New  Orleans;  an  achievement  which,  estimated  by  the  importance 
of  the  conquest  and  the  noble  daring  of  its  execution,  is  scarcely  surpassed  in 
history.  By  this  important  conquest  we  obtained  control  of  a  large  portion  of 
Louisiana,  and  accomplished  the  most  important  and  difficult  step  towards  ob- 
taining the  entird  control  of  the  Mississippi  liver,  and  caused  the  surrender  of 
the  harbor  of  Pensacola  with  the  forts  yet  held  by  the  rebels. 

In  these  hastily  sketched  military  and  naval  operations,  estending  in  the 
west  through  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Hatteras  to  Florida,  and  on  the  Gulf  from  Pen- 
sacola to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  we  really  made  conquests  as  vast  as  it 
often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  nations  to  make  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time.  We  pushed  our  conquests  by  land  through  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  to  the  very  boundaries  of  the  Gulf  States ;  obtained 
control  of  the  Mississippi  river,  except  about  200  miles ;  occupied  the  coasts  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia — a  large  portion  of  Louisiana; 
seized  every  important  fort  and  harbor  in  the  rebel  territory,  save  three  (Wil- 
mington, Charleston,  and  Mobile,)  reducing  to  a  corresponding  extent  the  labors 
of  the  blockading  squadron;  captured  fourteen  permanent  sea-coast  forts, 
among  which  were  the  largest  on  the  southern  coast,  such  as  Pulaski,  Barran- 
cas, McRae,  Jackson,  and  St.  Philip.  Following  these  conquests  was  the  re- 
duction of  Yorktown  and  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk,  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  James  and  York  rivers  were  laid  open  to  our  fleets,  and  the  rebels  deprived 
of  the  facilities  furnished  by  a  great  navy-yard,  and  compelled  to  destroy  their 
only  means  of  menacing  our  fleets  in  Hampton  roads — the  Merrimack. 

Had  the  sucicess  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  during  this  period  corresponded 
with  the  success  of  our  arms  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of  1862  would  have  seen  the 
rebellion  well-nigh,  if  not  entirely,  overthrown. 

Had  Norfolk  been  captured  during  the  winter  of  1861-*62,  and  the  Merrimack 
taken  possession  of  or  destroyed,  the  way  to  Richmond,  by  means  of  the  James 
river,  would  have  been  open,  and  the  fatal  delays  of  the  Peninsula  avoided. 
Or  had  the  enemy,  when  at  Manassas— during  the  autumn  of  1861  or 
winter  of  1861-*62 — been  compelled  to  have  come  out  from  his  intrenchmeuts 
and  give  us  battle,  as  he  might  have  been  by  threatening  or  actually  interrupting 
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ommunication  between  Bichmond  and  Manassas,  on  wbich  he  wholly  de- 
ed for  snpplies — a  line  so  long  and  difficult  to  maintain  that  we  subsequently 
lot  deem  it  practicable  for  us — we  could  have  met  him  with  an  army  greater 
it  was  ever  proposed  to  take  against  Richmond,  and  either  have  opened  the 
to  the  rebel  capital  or  made  it  unnecessary  to  go  there. 
L  military  movements  delay  is  generally  bad — indecision  is  almost  always 
In  our  movements  we  seem  to  have  too  often  forgotten  that  momentum  is 
3  up  of  weight  and  velocity;  that  the  force  of  the  blow  may  depend  as  much 
I  the  celerity  of  the  movement  as  upon  the  weight  of  the  body  moved.  The 
d's  history  shows  that  the  successful  general  has  met  his  enemy  the  day  be- 
be  was  expected — not  the  week  or  month  after.  Some  of  our  points  of 
Jt  have  been  so  clearly  indicated  to  the  enemy  beforehand,  and  our  move- 
jb  made  with  so  much  delay  and  hesitation,  that  he  has  been  able  not  only 
rtify  his  positions  and  concentrate  his  forces,  but  even  to  call  into  the  field 
armies  to  meet  us.     At  such  points  we  have  failed. 

is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  reverses  which  followed  the 
re  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  at  the  time  when  the  army  of  the  rebels  had 
led  its  greatest  strength  Imd  its  highest  state  of  enthusiasm,  they  did  not 
lanently  regain  any  territory  or  recapture  and  hold  any  of  the  important  or 
rolling  points  before  held  by  us  on  rebel  soil.  Their  marches  upon  Wash- 
»n,  Maryland,  and  also  Louisville,  were  little  more  than  raids,  n'om  which 
were  obliged  to  retire  before  our  opposing  forces.  This  fact  clearly  shows 
while  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  constantly  retain  military  possession  of  all 
'ast  rebel  territory  over  which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  pass  in  our  opera- 
against  their  armies,  still  the  territory  once  held  or  occupied  by  us  cannot 
^rmaneutly  regained  by  them — a  sure  indication  of  our  ultimate  success. 
^e  past,  notwithstanding  its  errors  and  reverses,  is  full  of  encouragement, 
^ves  fiiU  assurance  of  nnal  success.  No  great  war  was  ever  conducted  by 
people  or  government  without  great  mistakes — giving  to  the  critics  of  the 
and  those  of  succeeding  generations  a  wide  and  ample  field  for  their  labors. 
»eople  oh  earth  were  ever  called  suddenly  into  a  great  war  more  totally  un- 
irea  than  were  the  loyal  people  of  this  government.  We  felt  so  well  assured 
ir  position  among  the  powers  of  the  world  that  we  had  almost  concluded 
ad  fought  our  last  battle,  and  our  army  and  navy  had  come  to  be  regarded 
lany  as  useless  appendages  to  the  government.  We  had  concluded  that, 
I  justice  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  should  receive  justice  in  return; 
the  loyal  portion  of  the  people  were  devoting  all  their  energies  and  powers 
le  arts  of  peace,  the  advancement  of  civilization,  the  development  of  the 
and  varied  resources  of  our  new  and  great  country;  and  in  these  every 
found  full  occupation  for  his  talents  and  a  wide  field  for  his  ambition — no 
even  dreaming  that  the  parricidal  arm  would  ever  be  raised  against  a  gov- 
lent  so  mild  in  its  sway,  so  benignant  in  its  influence  over  all  its  subjects, 
was  indeed  difficult  for  a  people  thus  engrossed,  suddenly  and  almost  with- 
raming,  to  turn  its  attention  to  war.  The  rebels  believed'  us  to  be  so  en- 
r  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  that  we  should  yield  to  their  demands 
!r  than  be  diverted  from  them ;  and  hence  their  nefarious  attempt  to  over- 
Y  this  free  government  and  erect  on  its  ruins  that  horrid  deformity,  a 
mment  with  human  slavery  for  its  corner-stone.  How  terribly  they  have 
mistaken  the  past  has  already  shown;  and  yet  the  energies,  and  powers, 
resources  of  the  loyal  people  have  hardly  begun  to  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
don  of  the  rebellion.  They  must  mfeet  and  contend  in  battle  with  that 
gth,  and  power,  and  intelligence  which  has  built  factories  and  workshops, 
>ads  and  steamboats,  covered  the  ocean  with  ships,  and  filled  the  markets 
ic  world  with  the  product  of  its  brain  and  hands ;  and  they  will  find  these 
88  powerful  for  destruction  than  for  production,  when  once  fully  applied  in 
direction. 
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All  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  loyal  States  were  never  more  active, 
more  prosperous,  than  at  this  time.  All  that  has  been  lost  by  the  supply  of  men 
to  the  army  has  been  made  up  by  increased  activity  and  energy,  and  the 
adaptation  of  machinery  to  work  heretofore  done  by  the  human  hand.  There 
is  only  this  marked  difference :  heretofore  all  these  great  forces  have  been  ap- 
plied for  the  benefit  of  the  arts  of  peace;  now  they  all  look  primarily  to  the  pro- 
secution of  war ;  and  years  would  have  to  elapse— far  more  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  crush  out  the  rebellion — before  we  should  develop  our  full  strength  for 
war. 

Within  less  than  two  years  we  have  thrown  into  and  sustained  in  the  field  an 
army  of  a  million  of  men.  We  have  created  a  navy  with  which  we  have  block- 
aded a  coast  greater  in  extent  than  was  ever  attempted  by  any  government 
before,  and  by  our  inventions  and  improvements  so  completely  revolutionized 
naval  warfare  as  to  render  the  navies  and  sea-coast  defences  of  the  world  well- 
nigh  useless. 

The  efficiency  of  this  blockade  is  attested  not  only  by  the  destitution  of  the 
rebels  in  every  article  of  foreign  production,  but  by  the  cry  that  comes  to  us 
every  day  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  blockaded  territory,  stimulating  us  to  still  greater  exertion  to  crush 
out  this  rebellion,  that  the  blockaded  ports  may  be  thrown  open  to  the  legiti- 
mate commerce  of  the  world. 

And  while,  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  our  government  and  vindicate  free  in- 
stitutions, we  neither  asked  nor  desired  the  aid  of  any  foreign  nation  or  goveA- 
ment,  we  did  at  least  expect  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  that  they  should 
refrain  from  extending  aid  and  encouragement  to  a  rebellion  against  a  friendly 
government,  thereby  prolonging  a  struggle  which  can  only  bring  misery  and 
suffering  upon  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  may  in  the  end  lead  to  a  war  be- 
tween our  government  and  some  of  those  powers,  the  full  effects  of  which  the 
future  alone  can  disclose. 

We  have  carried  on,  shall  carry  on,  and  conclude  this  war,  without  touching 
one  dollar  of  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  country.  We  are  already  astonished 
at  the  revenue  now  being  raised  from  the  taxation  of  our  daily  productions,  and 
yet  we  do  not  begin  to  realize  the  amount  to  be  yielded  by  the  system  already 
adopted,  or  the  extent  to  which  that  system  may  be  enlarged,  without  imposing 
any  grievous  burdens  upon  the  people — any  burden  to  which  they  will  not  cheer- 
fully submit  to  accomplish  the  object  intended. 

No  government  can  long  carry  on  a  war  which  must  be  sustained  by  the  accu- 
mulated capital  of  the  country,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  time  war  may 
be  prosecuted  by  a  government  whose  credit  is  sustained  by  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the  country. 

Every  dollar  the  rebels  have  expended  or  can  expend  in  this  rebellion  has 
been  and  must  continue  to  be  drawn  from  their  accumulated  capital.  Their 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has  been  almost  wholly  suspended,  all  their 
industrial  interests  have  been  paralyzed,  and  there  is  no  source  from  which  they 
can  derive  revenue  or  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  except  by  depriving 
the  people  of  their  property,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  so  long  as  the 
war  shall  continue,  thus  reducing  them  to  poverty  and  want.  This  is  a  truth 
which  the  people  in  the  revolted  States  are  already  beginning  to  realize.  They 
had  been  made  to  believe  that  an  export  duty  on  cotton,  which  the  world  would 
be  obliged  to  pay,  would  yield  them  the  richest  revenue  ever  realized  by  any 
government;  and  that  'if  the  federal  government  should  attempt  interference  with 
its  exportation,  they  could  command  the  armies  and  navies  of  Europe  to  fight  their 
battles  for  them.  How  bitter  must  be  their  disappointment  as  they  apply  with  their 
own  hands  the  torch  which  consigns  it  to  ashes,  and  then  are  compelled  to  sup- 
ply to  their  leaders,  from  their  other  property,  the  means  to  sustain  the  rebellion ! 
Their  currency  has  almost  ceased  to  be  regarded,  even  by  themselves,  as  the 
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representative  of  value.  Conscription  Las  exhausted  their  people,  and  the 
wealth  which  long  years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  under  the  best  government 
the  world  ever  saw,  had  placed  in  their  hands,  has  already  been  expended,  and 
they  are  now  struggling  on  with  the  vain  hope  that  dissensions  among  ourselves 
or  foreign  intervention  may  save  them  from  that  ruin  which  they  see  clearly 
impending  over  them.  £yery  day  must  show  them  more  and  more  clearly  that 
on  neither  of  these  sources  can  they  rely  for  help.  The  utter  scorn  and  con- 
tempt with  which  every  man  in  the  loyal  States  who  proposes  any  adjustment 
of  this  contest  except  the  absolute,  unqualified,  and  unconditional  subjugation  of 
every  rebel  in  the  land  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  is  held  by  every  officer 
and  soldier  in  our  army,  and  every  loyal  man  in  the  country,  must  banish  from 
their  minds  the  last  ray  of  hope  from  that  source.  The  reaction  which  followed 
the  recent  slight  manifestations  of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  a  few  secession 
sympathizers  to  offer  terms  of  compromise  must  convince  them  that  they  have 
no  allies  in  the  loyal  States  on  whom  they  can  rely;  and  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  in  Europe  must  forever  crush  that  false  and  delusive  hope  which  they 
have  heretofore  entertained,  that  the  intervention  of  European  powers  might 
enable  them  to  accomplish  what  they  know  frdl  well  they  can  never  attain 
unaided. 

We  now  see  clearly  what  we  have  to  do.  We  must  obtain  uninterrupted  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi.  We  must  reach  those  great  railroad  arteries — the  one 
bordering  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  other  stretching  through  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  valleys  to  the  west  and  south.  We  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  take 
the  few  fortified  seaports  remaining  in  possession  of  the  rebels ;  and  then  we 
shall  have  virtually  disarmed  the  rebellion,  cut  it  off  from  all  external  sources 
of  food  and  arms,  and  have  surrounded  it  by  forces  which  can  press  upon  it 
from  any  quarter,  at  the  same  time  severing  into  isolated  portions  the  rebel  ter- 
ritory and  destroying  their  means  of  intercommunication;  by  which  alone  they 
have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  meet  us  in  force  wherever  we  have  presented 
ourselves,  and  by  which  alone  they  have  been  able  to  feed  and  supply  their 
armies. 

By  possessing  ourselves  of,  and  keeping  open,  the  great  natural  highways 
alone,  (and  a  possession  of  a  navy  by  us  should  have  early  suggested  this,)  we 
sever  part«  of  their  territory  mutually  dependent,  and,  while  crippling  them, 
enable  ourselves  to  speedily  concentrate  our  forces  at  any  point  where  it  may  be 
advisable  to  strike. 

These  decisive  measures  we  are  actually  executing  or  preparing  to  execute. 
The  successes  and  conquests  we  have  already  described  h^ve  carried  us  through 
the  preliminary  stages,  and  the  blows  we  now  strike— each  one  of  tliem  that  suc- 
ceeds— will  reach  the  very  vitals  of  the  rebellion.  Let  any  one  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  map  and  these  truths  will  be  apparent. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  meet  with  reverses :  they 
are  the  inevitable  incidents  of  a  great  war  extending  over  so  vast  a  territory,  and 
requiring  great  armies  at  so  widely  separated  points.  We  have  already  seen 
that  it  is  not  our  true  policy  to  attempt  an  actual  military  occupation  of  the  rebel 
territory,  except  at  a  few  and  important  controlling  points.  We  must  destroy 
their  armies,  and  to  do  this  we  must  concentrate,  not  scatter,  our  forces.  It  is 
better  to  operate  successfully  against  one  stronghold  or  one  army  than  to  at 
tempt  three  and  fail.  The  indications  now  clearly  are  that,  both  in  the  east 
and  the  west,  the  campaign  of  1863  will  give  us  brilliant  achievements— decisive 
victories.  Our  generals  now  in  the  field  have  the  full  confidence  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  people,  and  the  armies  will  go  forth,  knowing  that  their  ranks  are  to  be 
made  full ;  that  every  day  that  passes  will  add  to,  not  diminish,  their  strength 
or  numbers.  Never  before  did  the  world  see  such  an  army  in  the  field  ;  never 
before  did  generals  lead  such  men  to  battle.  Each  man  goes  forth  feeling,  not 
only  that  he  has  a  soldier's  reputation  to  maintain,  but  also  that  he  has  a  country 
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to  defend  in  which  his  interest  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  highest  officer  in  the 
land.  Such  an  army,  with  its  energy,  power,  intelligence,  and  will,  properly 
directed,  mnst  be  invincible.  The  past  has  already  demonstrated  that  the  true 
American  soldier  can  be  relied  upon,  to  dare,  do,  and  endure  all  that  human 
power  can  attempt,  accomplish,  or  sustain. 

Let  no  officers  be  placed  or  kept  in  command  of  such  men  who  have  not  the 
ability  to  command  and  the  will  to  do ;  thus  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  the  past 
will  be  avoided  in  the  future,  the  fond  hopes  and  anticipations  of  a  true  and 
loyal  people  realized,  the  government  vindicated,  and  rebellion  speedily  and 
forever  crushed. 

We  know  that  this  contest  has  cost  us  and  will  cost  us  treasures  and  blood — 
the  best  blood  ever  shed  by  any  people  in  maintenance  ^  of  their  government 
and  in  defence  of  free  institutions — the  blood  of  the  flower  of  our  land.  Let  us 
not  make  their  lives  a  vain  offering,  by  for  a  moment  entertaining  the  idea  of  a 
partition  of  our  territory,  which  would  forever  involve  us  in  anarchy  and  border 
wars,  or  by  any  base  compromise  with  rebels. 

We  owe  it  to  the  noble  dead  who  have  shed  their  blood  in  founding  and  de- 
fending this  government ;  we  owe  it  to  ourselves ;  we  owe  it  to  the  cotrntless 
millions  who  are  to  come  after  us,  to  maintain  this  government  and  the  institu- 
tions we  have  inherited  from  our  fathers — the  richest  legacy  ever  bequeathed  by 
one  generation  to  another — and  to  transmit  them  to  our  posterity,  if  not  improved, 
certainly  unimpaired. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  will  only  say,  that  all  the  men  who  hold  high 
positions  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  have  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  coun- 
try, with  whom  they  have  held  intercourse,  unite  in  the  opinion  that  fighting, 
and  only  fighting,  can  end  this  rebellion ;  that  every  traitor  in  the  land  must 
and  shall  be  made  to  acknowledge  and  yield  absolute,  unqualified,  and  uncondi« 
tional  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws. 

And  your  committee  believe  this  to  be  the  sentiment,  not  only  of  the  army 
•  and  navy,  but  of  every  man  in  the  country — ^traitors  and  cowards  adone  excepted. 

B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman, 

Z.  CHANDLER. 

D.  W.  GOOCH. 

JOHN  COVODE. 

G.  W.  JULIAN. 

M.  F.  ODELL. 


NoTB. — The  committee,  as  originally  appointed,  confiisted  of  the  following  members  : 


On  the  part  of  the  Senate  : 

Mr.  B.  F.  Wadb   (chairman) Ohio. 

Z.CHANDLBB Mlch. 

Andrew  Johnson Tenn. 


On  the  part  of  the  House  : 

Mr.  D.  W.GoocH Mass. 

John  Cotodi Penn. 

G.  W.  Julian Ind. 

M.F.  Odbll N.Y. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  he  left  to  take  charge 
of  his  duties  there,  and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy 
thus  created.  When  the  term  of  service  of  Mr.  Wright  In  the  (Senate  expired,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  his  successor  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  of  Congress,  no  appointment  was 
made  to  fill  the  vncancy  upon  this  committee. 
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CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRESENT  WAR. 


In  Senate  of  the  United  States,  December  9,  1861. 

Sstolved  by  the  Senate^  (the  House  of  Representatives  concnrring,)  That  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  three  members  of  the  Senate  and  four  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  present  war ;  that  they  have  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  sit  daring  the  recess  of  either  house  of  Congress. 

Attest :  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary, 


In  the  House  of  Repbesbntatiyes  of  the  Unitkd  States, 

December  10,  1861. 

Remlved^  That  the  House  of  Representatives  concur  in  the  foregoing  resolution  of  the 
Senate. 

litest:  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  Ckrk. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  December  17,  1861. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Wade,  (Benjamin  F.,  of  Ohio.)  Mr.  Chandleb^  (Z.,  of  Michigan,)  and 
Mr.  Johnson.  (Andbew,  of  Tennessee,)  be  of  the  joint  committee  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Attest:  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary, 

In  the  House  of  Representatitbs  of  the  UmrrED  States, 

December  19,   1861. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Goooh.  (Daniel  W.,  of  Massachusetts,)  Mr.  Covode,  (John,  of  Penn- 
sjlvania,)  Mr.  Julian,  (Geobge  W.,  of  Indiana,)  and  Mr.  Odell,  (Moses  F.,  of  New  Tork,> 
be  appointed  the  said  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Attest:  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  CUrk. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  20,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.^ 
in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the  Senate  ;  all  the  memr 
bers  present. 

On  motion, 

Mr.  B.  P.  Wade  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Covode  was  authorized  to  procure  a  competent  person  to  act  as  ste- 
nographer and  clerk  to  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  this  committee  will  proceed  to  investigate  the  disaster  to 
our  arms  at  Bull  Run,  Virginia,  in  July  last. 
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The  chairman  was  kistracted  to  call  apon  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pro- 
cure certain  information  in  relation  to  the  western  departqjent  of  our  army. 

Ordered,  That,  in  summoning  officers  of  the  army,  in  active  service,  to 
appear  before  this  committee,  the  Sergeant-at-arms  be  instructed  to  leave 
the  time  of  their  attendance  to  be  fixed  by  them,  so  as  to  do  no  injury  to  the 
service. 

By  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  committee,  it  was  agreed  that,  as  a 
matter  of  honor,  none  of  its  members  should  reveal  anything  that  transpired 
in  committee  until  such  time  as  the  injunctionof  secrecy  should  be  removed. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  21,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch,  Covode,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

William  Blair  Lord,  of  New  York  city,  selected  as  the  stenographer  and 
clerk,  appeared  and  was  duly  sworn. 

The  chairman  stated  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  had  called  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  Mr.  Cameron 
was  not  there,  but  he  saw  Mr.  Scott,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who,  in  reply 
to  a  verbal  inquiry,  stated  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  tliere  were  no  proceed- 
ings pending  or  expected  to  be  made  pending  against  Major  General  John 
C.  Fremont  touching  his  administration  of  the  western  department.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  then  left  the  room  to  confer  with  the  adjutant  general, 
and  in  a  short  time  returned  and  repeated  substantially  his  previous  state- 
ment. At  the  request  of  the  chairman  the  Assistant  Secretary  reduced  to 
writing  his  final  answer,  as  follows: 

"  December  20,  1861. 

"  My  Dear  Sir:  No  proceedings  have  been  entered  in  regard  to  General 
Fremont.    Major  Totten,  assistant  inspector  general,  St.  Louis,  has  been 
directed  to  investigate  all  matters  touching  the  business  of  the  department 
of  the  west,  and  report  thereon. 
"  Yours,  respectfully, 

"THOMAS  A.SCOTT. 
"Hon.  B.F.  Wade." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  it  was 

Resdvedf  That  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Odell  be  appointed  a  sub-committee 
to  inquire  at  the  War  Department  and  elsewhere  and  report  the  number  of 
men  accepted  by  the  government;  also  the  number  of  men  now  actually  in 
the  field,  their  character,  and  where  located;  also  the  number  of  officers  of 
each  grade  now  in  service;  also  the  number  of  regiments  in  process  of  for- 
mation, accepted,  but  not  yet  mustered  into  service. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  address  the  fol- 
lowing communicaiion  to  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  December  21,  1861. 

"  Sir:  You  are  aware  that  a  joint  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  inquire  into  *  the  conduct  of  the 
war.'  Our  committee,  at  a  meeting  held  this  morning,  unanimously  ex- 
pressed a  desire,  before  proceeding  in  their  official  duties,  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  you  at  our  room,  at  the  Capitol,  at  such  time  as  may  suit  your 
convenience,  in  view  of  your  pressing  engagements. 
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"  Our  place  of  meeting  is  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the 
Senate. 

"  I  remain,  very  reBpcctfuUy,  yours, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 
"  Major  General  George  B.  McClellak, 

"  Oeneral  Commanding  Army  of  United  States/^ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Covode,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Major  General  John  C.  Frdmont  be  summoned  to  appear 
before  this  committee  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1862,  to  testify  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  the  department  of  the  west. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  23,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  letter,  in  reply  to 
the  one  which  we  had,  in  pursuance  to  the  instruction  of  the  committee, 
addressed  to  General  McCIellan  on  Saturday  last: 

"  Washington,  December  22. 

"Sir:  Yours  of  the  21st  is  received.  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  wait 
ing  upon  your  committee,  at  their  room,  a  few  minutes  after  10  to-morrow 
morning,  (23d.) 

"  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

"GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

"  Mqjor  General  Commanding, 
"  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  Chairman  Committee,^ 

Mr.  Chandler,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  on  Saturday  last,  re- 
ported— 

That,  as  directed,  they  had  visited  the  War  Department,  and  obtained  the 
following  information  from  the  adjutant  general  United  States  army: 

That  there  were  now  in  the  field  60,000  cavalry,  whereas  Major  General 
McCIellan  himself  had  stated  that  he  wanted  but  40,000. 

Also,  a  consolidated  morning  report  of  troops  serving  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  commanded  by  Major  General  George  B.  McCIellan,  of  date  Decem- 
ber 10,  1861,  the  footings  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Present  for  duly. 

General  officers 48 

General  staff  officers 270 

Field  officers 631 

Regimental  and  battalion  staff  officers 881 

Company  officers 5,119 

Total,  commissioned 6,849 

enlisted  men 162,149 

Infantry,  equipped 133,945 

Infantry,  unequipped 2,51 1 

Artillery,  equipped 10,351 

Artillery,  unequipped 214 

Cavalry,  equipped 10,001 

Cavalry,  unequipped 3,819 

Number  of  companies 2,1 84 
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Sick. 

Commissioned  officers 349 

Enlisted  men 13,655 

In  arrest  or  confinement. 

Commissioned  officers 108 

Enlisted  men 2,095 

Aggregate  present 185,327 

Absent, 

By  authority:  commissioned  officers 955 

enlisted  men T,023 

Without  authority:  commissioned  officers 42 

enlisted  men 2,053 

Present  and  absent. 

Commissioned  officers 8,304 

Enlisted  men 186,479 

Aggregate W5,403 

Eecruits  required 19,315 

Serviceable  horses 21,143 

Unserviceable  horses 1,323 

Number  of  guns 496 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Gooch,  it  was 
Ordered^  That  the  clerk  of  this  committee  be  directed  to  obtain,  for  the 
use  of  this  committee,  the  best  maps  to  be  had  representing  the  location  of 
troops  throughout  the  country. 

General  McClellan  did  not  appear  in  attendance  upon  th^  committee  this 
morning. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow,  unless  sooner  called  together  by  the 
chairman. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  24,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  and  Julian. 
The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  communication: 

"  Headquabters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

"  Washington,  December  23,  1861. 

''  Dear  Sir:  General  McClellan  is  so  unwell  that  he  will  be  unable  to  per- 
form his  engagement  with  you  today.  1  do  not  think  that  he  will  leave  his 
house  at  all. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"THOMAS  McKEY. 
"Hon.  B.  F.  Wade.'' 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  J.  P.  Richardson  and 
General  S.  B.  Heintzelman. 
Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  on  Thursday  next. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  December  26,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  and  Julian. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  William  B.  Franklin, 
General  Irvin  McDowell,  and  General  James  S.  Wads  worth. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  27,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  and  Julian. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Quartermaster  General  M.  C.  Meigs. 

Mr.  Chandler,  from  the  sub-committee  to  procure  certain  information,  made 
a  still  further  report  to  the  committee  of  sundry  papers  obtained  from  the 
adjutant  general's  office. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  F.  W.  Lander. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  less  than  a  quorum  of 
this  committee  shall  be  deemed  sufficient. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  chairman  of  this  committee  be  authorized  to  employ  a 
clerk  in  addition  to  the  stenographer  now  employed. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  28,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  George  A.  McCall,  Gen- 
eral Fitz-John  Porter,  General  George  W.  Morell,  and  General  H.  W.  Slocum. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  10  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December. 30,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  William  F.  Smith  and 
Colonel  Stephen  G.  Champlin. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  December  31,  1861. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  response  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  for  the  correspondence  between 
Generals  Scott  and  Patterson,  referred  to  this  pommittee  by  the  Senate. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  and 
General  Charles  W.  Sanford. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  it  was 

Resolved,  (unanimously,)  That  this  committee  request  an  interview  with 
the  President  at  such  time  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  that  the  chair- 
man be  instructed  to  inform  the  President  of  the  desire  of  the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday  next  at  10  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  2,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman* 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  folloming  witnesses  were  examined:  General  B.  F.  Larned  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  Brooks. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  3,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

[The  clerk  of  the  committee  was  directed  to  enter  upon  its  journal  that, 
in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  committee  of  December  31,  1861,  the  Presi- 
dent named  8  o'clock  the  same  evening,  at  which  time  he  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  the  committee.  Accordingly  the  committee  waited  upon  him  at 
that  time;  all  the  members  being  present  at  the  interview,  except  Messrs. 
Covode  and  Julian.] 

The  following  witness  was  esamined:  Major  Abner  Doubleday. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  4,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  it  was 

JResolved,  (unanimously,)  That  a  sub-committee  of  three  members  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to 
an  interview  between  the  President  and  his  cabinet  and  this  committee. 

The  chairman  appointed  as  such  sub-committee  Messrs.  Gooch,  Chandler, 
and  Odell. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  next,  10  a.  m. 


Washington,  January  5,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  its  chairman.  Present:  The  chair- 
man, Messrs.  Chandler,  Johnson,  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  chairman  stated  that  he  had  called  a  meeting  of  the  committee  to-day 
for  the  reason  that  General  Charles  P.  Stone,  whom  the  committee  desired 
to  examine,  was  now  in  the  city,  and  he  desired  to  be  examined  to-day  if 
convenient  to  the  committee,  as  he  should  feel  compelled  to  return  to  his 
command  to-morrow  as  soon  as  he  could  transact  at  headquarters  t^e  busi- 
ness upon  which  he  came  here. 
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Mr.  Oooch,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  yesterday,  (see  journal  of 
yesterday,)  reported: 

That,  in  pursuance  to  the  instructions  of  this  committee,  they  had  called 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and  stated  to  him  the  object  of  their  visit.  The 
Secretary  informed  them  that,  having  learned  informally  that  an  interview 
with  the  President  and  his  cabinet  would  be  agreeable  to  the  committee,  he 
had  called  upon  the  President  in  relation  to  that  matter,  and  the  President  * 
had  already  appointed  Monday  evening,  January  6,  at  7  J  o'clock,  for  the 
committee  to  meet  the  President  and  his  cabinet. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Oeueral  Charles  P.  Stone. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10  a.  m. 


Washington,  Januarg  6,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  Louis  Blenker,  General 
Silas  Casey,  General  Robert  Patterson. 
The  examination  of  the  last  witness  was  not  concluded. 
Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  7,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

Ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  journal  that  the  full  committee  met  the 
President  and  his  whole  cabinet  at  7|  p.  m.  yesterday,  according  to  previous 
arrangement. 

The  following  resolution  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"  December  23,  1861. 
"  On  motion  of  Mr.  S.-  S.  Blair, 
"  Betolved,  That  the  select  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  requested 
to  direct  their  attention  without  delay  to  the  condition  of  the  army  at  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina,  with  respect  to  hospital  accommodations,  and  report 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  as  soon  as  practicable. 
"Attest:  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  Clerk:' 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  William  Barry,  General 
Robert  Patterson,  resumed. 
Adjourned  to  10 J  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  8,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members' present. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  John  A.Dix,  General  E. 
D.  Keyes,  and  General  R.  Patterson,  (concluded.) 
Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  9,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  Joseph  B.  Plummcr  and 
Major  Dwight  Bannister. 

Adjourned  to  10|  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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Washington,  January  10,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  George  W.  B.  Tomp- 
kins, Lieutenant  Philip  J.  Downey,  and  Captain  Dennis  De  Courcy. 
Adjourned  to  10 J  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  11,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  John  G.  Barnard,  Colo- 
nel David  B.  Birney,  Colonel  Isaac  J.  Wis  tar,  and  General  Fitz-Johu  Porter, 
(recalled.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler, 

Resolved,  (unanimously,)  That  a  sub-committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
wait  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and  communicate  to  him  the  testimony  re- 
lating to  General  Charles  P.  Stone. 

The  chairman  appointed  as  such  sub-committee  Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch, 
and  Odell. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


Washington,  January  13,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Chandler,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  upon  Saturday  last,  re- 
ported that  the  committee  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  on  Saturday 
night  at  7  o'clock,  and  communicated  to  him  the  testimony  as  directed  by 
the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  lOJ  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  14,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Captain  Charles  Griflfin  and 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Davies. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  communication  from 
General  George  B.  McClellan: 

"  Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

*•  Washington,  January  14,  1862. 

"  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  condition  of  my  health  is  now  such 
that  I  can  appear  before  your  committee  when  you  wish     The  morning 
would  be  more  convenient  to  me  at  present  than  a  later  period  of  the  day. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
*  "  Major  General  Commanding. 

"  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  Chairman  CommiJUeeP 

The  chairman,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  of  the  committee,  addressed 
the  following  in  reply: 

"  CoMMnTEE  Room,  January  14,  1862. 

"  Sir:  Yours  of  to-day  is  received.  Our  committee  will  be  in  session  to- 
morrow morning  at  lOJ  o'clock.    If  that  hour  will  suit  you,  we  shall  be 
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pleased  to  see  you  at  that  time;  or  if  any  other  day  or  hour  would  better 
SDit  your  convenience,  in  view  of  your  public  duties,  please  indicate  it  to  us. 
i"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 
"  Major  General  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

"  Commanding  Army,  i^cJ^ 

Adjourned  to  lOJ  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  16,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

General  George  B.  McClellan  waited  upon  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  arrangement  of  yesterday,  and  some  time  was  passed  in  a  full  and 
free  conference  between  him  and  the  committee  in  relation  to  various  matters 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  present  war. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

Adjourned  to  10 J  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  16,  1862.     * 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  session  was  passed  in  consideration  of  various  subjects,  no  witnesses 
being  examined 
Adjourned  to  10 J  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  17,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  John  C.  Fremont,  Cap- 
tain James  Brady,  and  Captain  Francis  G.  Young. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  18, 1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  absent,  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Captain  John  H.  Richardson, 
Philip  Haynes,  Major  Jacob  P.  Gould,  Andrew  S.  Rea,  Colonel  R.  B.  Price, 
and  Colonel  Craig  Biddle. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


Washington,  January  20, 1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  Daniel  Tyler  and  Gen- 
eral Daniel  Butterfield. 

The  committee  took  a  recess  until  8  p.  m. 

At  8  o'clock  p.  m  the  committee  resumed  their  session  ;  all  the  members 
present,  and  hsui  a  conference  of  several  hours'  duration  with  honorable  £d- 
^in  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  at  his  request. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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Washington,  January  21,  1862. 

The  committee  met  parsnant  to  adjournment ;  all  the  members  present. 
The  chairman  was  instrncted  by  the  committee  to  address  the  following 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

''  CoMioTTEE  Room,  &c., 
''Washington,  January  21,  1862. 

"Sir:  I  am  instructed  by  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  present 
war  to  inquire  of  you  whether  there  is  such  an  oflSce  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  or  any  grade  above  that  of  major  general  ? 
If  so,  by  what  authority  is  it  created  ?  Does  it  exist  by  virtue  of  any  law 
of  Congress,  or  any  usage  of  the  government  ? 

"  Please  give  us  the  information  asked  for  at  your  convenience. 
"  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman,  dtc. 
"  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

"  Secretary  of  War;' 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Captain  Wm.  Wilson,  Captain 
Clinton  Barry,  Lieutenant  Henry  R.  Foote,  General  Andrew  Porter,  Major 
Bryan  Laflin. 

•  Mr.  Gooch  submitted  the  following  joint  rule  of  the  two  houses  of  Con 
grcss  to  be  recommended  to  the  two  houses  for  adoption,  which,  upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  was  agreed  to. 

•*  When,  during  the  present  rebellion,  any  member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  rise  in  his  place  and  state  to  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Executive  desires  immediate  action  of 
Congress  upon  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  suppression  of  the  present 
rebellion,  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
immediately  go  into  secret  session  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
measure  proposed  ;  and  all  debate  thereon,  if  the  previous  question  shall 
not  have  been  ordered,  shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes  for  any  member,  and 
the  final  vote  shall  be  taken  before  adjournment. 

"During  such  session  no  communication  shall  be  received,  or  made  from 
or  to  any  person  not  a  member  then  present,  except  through  the  President 
of  the  Senate  or  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  a  breach  of 
secrecy  of  any  matter  transacted  during  such  session  (unless  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed)  by  any  senator  or  representative  shall  be  punished 
by  expulsion,  and  if  committed  by  any  officer  of  either  body,  or  other  per- 
son, such  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  as  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  may 
impose." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler, 

The  chairman  and  Mr.  Gooch  were  instructed  to  report  the  foregoing  joint 
rule  to  their  respective  houses,  and  recommend  that  the  same  be  adopted. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  22,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  Daniel  Tyler  recalled. 
The  chairman  introduced  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee — 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  certain  cases,  to 
take  possession  of  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which,  after  some  amend- 
ments, was  agreed  to  as  amended. 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  and  recom- 
mend its  passage. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  23,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  Irvin  McDowell,  recalled. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  he  had  received 
from  Thornton  Smith,  quartermaster  Excelsior  brigade,  (General  Sickles,)  in 
relation  to  certain  transactions  of  General  Sickles. 

The  communication  was  read,  and  after  discussion, 

The  chairman  was  directed  to  enclose  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
with  the  following  letter: 

"CoMiinTEE  Room,  Ac, 
**  Washington,  January  23,  1862. 

"  Sib  :  I  am  instructed  by  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
to  enclose  to  you  the  within  communication,  which  has  been  laid  before  this 
committee.  They  deem  it  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  some 
attention,  but  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  belongs  more  properly  to  your  de- 
partment than  to  the  committee. 

"  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 
"Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  Wdr.^ 

The  chairman,  under  the  instructions  of  the  committee,  also  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"CoionTTEE  Room, 
"  Washington,  January  23,  1862. 

"Sib:  It  appears  from  evidence  before  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct 
of  the  present  war  that  our  army  now  has  in  service  all  the  cavalry  force 
that  can  be  used  to  advantage.  It  has  also  come  to  our  knowledge  that 
there  are  scattered  over  the  country  many  regiments  formed  and  in  process 
of  forming.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  most  expensive  arm  of  the 
service,  both  in  outfit  and  support,  we  deem  it  only' proper  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  seems  to  us  a  very  important  matter.  We  do  so  especially 
in  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
furnishing  with  forage  the  horses  even  now  in  Service.  If  the  officers  hav- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  government  are  correct  in  their  opinion  that  no 
more  is  needed,  surely  the  great  expense  incident  to  this  service  should  re- 
quire that  these  new  regiments  be  dispensed  with  at  once. 

"I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 

"Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War^ 

The  chairman  was  also  instructed  to  report  the  following  resolution  to 
the  Senate  and  recommend  its  adoption: 

**Besolvedf  That  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  present  war  be 
authorized  to  employ  a  stenographer,  who  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  at  the  same  rate  of  compensation  as  that  received  by  the 
reporters  of  the  Congressional  Globe." 
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The  committee  then  went  into  secret  session,  the  stenographer  and  the  clerk 
being  directed  to  leave  the  committee  room.  After  some  time  spent  therein 
the  stenographer  and  clerk  were  readmitted. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  24, 1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Captain  Thomas  H.  Hunt. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  25,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Absent:  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Lieutenant  Church  Howe,  Cap- 
tain Wm.  Judkins,  Sergeant  Charles  Edgerly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell,  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Gooch  and  Mr.  Johnson 
be  a  sub-committee  to  wait  upon  the  President  and  make  the  necessary  in- 
quiries in  relation  to  the  military  administration  of  General  John  C.  Fremont 

Mr.  Gooch  said  that  as  Mr.  Johnson  might  not  be  able  to  wait  upon  the 
President  with  him,  he  (Mr.  Johnson)  being  absent  from  the  committee 
to-day,  he  would  move  that  Mr.  Odell  be  appointed  a  substitute  to  act  in 
place  of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  case  business  or  other  circumstance  rendering  Mr. 
Johnson  unable  to  attend. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Adjourned  to  lOJ  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


Washington,  January  27,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  the  chairman,  Messrs.  Chan- 
dler, Gooch,  and  Julian  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Major  J.  J.  Dimmick,  Captain 
J.  J.  Delaney,  Colonel  Charles  Devens. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  it  was 

Ordered^  That  a  sub-committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  communicate  to  him  additional  testimony  in  relation 
to  General  Stone. 

The  chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Gooch,  Chandler,  and  Julian  as  such  sub- 
committee. 

Adjourned  to  10 J  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


.  Washington,  tTanwary  28,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present:  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch,  and  Julian. 

Mr.  Gooch,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  yesterday,  reported  that  the 
committee  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  at  his  residence  last  night  at 
7  J  o'clock,  and  performed  the  duty  assigned  them. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  General  N.  P.  Banks,  Colonel 
Halbert  E.  Paine,  Captain  W.  P.  Mocre,  Colonel  G.  K.  Warren,  Colonel  S.  A. 
Bean,  Major  Edward  Bacon,  Colonel  Wm.  W.  Ave^iill,  Lieutenant  Charles  E. 
Hazlitt,  Lieutenant  Horatio  B.  Reed. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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Washington,  January  29,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present:  The  chairman* 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Gooch,  and  Julian. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Captain  C.  M.  Merritt,  Captain 
Thornton  Smith. 

Mr.  Chandler  informed  the  committee  that  General  McClellan  had  called 
at  the  committee  room  this  morning  before  the  committee  met,  and  informed 
him  that  General  Stone  was  now  in  the  city.  General  McClellan  also  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  General  Stone  should  be  heard  before  the  com- 
mittee in  relation  to  those  matters  appearing  prejudicial  to  General  Stone. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  address  the  following  communication  to 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War: 

''  CoMMrrrBE  Room,  WoMhingUm^  January  29,  1862. 

"  Sir:  We  have  received  an  intimation  from  General  McClellan  that  Gen- 
eral Stone  is  now  in  this  city,  and  he  (General  McClellan)  is  of  the  opinion 
that  General  Stone  should  appear  before  this  committee  in  regard  to  the 
matters  laid  to  his  charge.  I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  should  Gen- 
eral Stone  desire  an  interview  for  that  purpose  the  committee  will  grant  it. 
a  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"B.  F.  WADE,, Caaiman. 
"  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  WarP 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  30,  1862, 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  John  C.  Fremont,  recalled. 

Mr  Chandler  moved  that  the  committee  take  up  and  consider  the  testi- 
mony of  General  Fremont  at  their  meeting  on  Saturday  next. 

The  question  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gooch,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  on  the  25th  instant  to  wait 
upon  the  President  and  make  the  necessary  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  mili- 
tary administration  of  General  John  C.  Fremont,  reported  that  he  and  Mr. 
Johnson  (the  other  member  Of  the  sub-committee)  had  waited  upon  the 
President  and  performed  the  duty  devolved  upon  them  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gooch  stated  verbally  to  the  committee  the  information  thus  obtained. 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  31,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Absent:  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  chairman  informed  the  committee  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate  that  General  Charles  P.  Stone  was  ready  to 
attend  upon  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  notify  General 
Stone  that  the  committee  was  ready  to  receive  him. 

General  Charles  P.  Stone  re-examined. 

Mr.  Covode  moved  that  the  committee  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  in  the  case  of  General  Stone,  and  that  the 
substance  of  the  testimony  be  laid  before  tke  Secretary.    Agreed  to. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell,  it  was 
Ordered,  That  Mr.  Covode  be  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter  in  re- 
lation to  General  Stone  on  part  of  the  committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  it  was 
Ordered,  That  Mr.  Odull  be  instructed  to  act  for  the  committee  with  Mr. 
Covode. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Julian,  it  was 
Ordered,  That  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  inquire  of  the  President  in 
relation  to  General  John  C.  Frdmont  be  instructed  to  submit  to  the  commit- 
tee a  written  report  of  the  result  of  their  interview  with  the  President. 
Adjourned  to  10  J  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  February  1,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present 

The  testimony  of  General  John  C.  Fremont  was  read  to  the  committee. 

After  discussion, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Hon.  F.  P.  Blair  and  Hon  Montgomery  Blair  be  requested 
to  appear  before  the  committee  when  convenient  to  them. 

Mr.  Julian  moved  that  Mr. Beard  be  summoned  as  a  witness  before 

this  committee. 

After  discussion, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Julian  be  instructed  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Beard  when 
it  will  be  convenient  for  him  to  appear  should  the  committee  desire  his  at- 
tendance. 

Adjourned  to  II  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


Washington,  February  3, 1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Mr.  Covode  absent  on  ac- 
count of  sickness. 

Mr.  Gooch  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  from  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

"January  31,  1862. 
"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fessenden, 

"Eesolved,  That  the  following  editorial  statement  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the'  war  as  part  of  their  in- 
vestigation into  the  same: 

"*A  startling  statement.  The  Chicago  Tribune  publishes  the  following 
paragraph  editorially: 

" '  We  have  before  us  three  cartridges  brought  to  us  from  Annapolis  by  a 
friend.  They  are  a  portion  of  the  ammunition  for  Enfield  rifles  served  out 
to  Burnside's  forces  for  the  great  expedition.  To  the  eye  they  are  alike  in 
appearance,  and  the  slight  difference  in  weight  could  not  instantly  be 
detected.  But  the  difference  is  that  one  of  the  three  contains  no  powder.  A 
prominent  oflScer  of  the  expedition  told  our  informant  that  this  was  about 
the  proportion  throughout  the  entire  lot  of  Enfield  cartridges — one-third  of 
them  carefully  put  up  without  powder.  Now  here  is  a  case  for  investiga- 
tion. Is  it  fraud  or  treachery  that  seeks  to  palm  off  upon  our  brave 
troops,  on  the  eve  of  an  expedition,  sham  cartridges  ?  Let  us  have  an  ex- 
planation of  this  affair.  Secretary  Stanton.' 

"Attest:  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  CTerfc" 

Adjourned  to  II  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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Washington,  February  4,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjoarnment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  the  chairman  was  instructed  tc^ddress  the 
following  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"CoMifnTEE  Room,  Washington,  Fekruary  4,  1862. 

"  Sir:  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the 
present  war  to  inform  you  that  they  desire  an  interview  with  you  on  im- 
portant business.  The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  wait  upon  you  at  7 
o'clock  this  evening,  if  convenient  to  you,  or  at  such  other  time  as  may  suit 
your  convenience. 

"  Please  inform  us  as  soon  as  convenient  of  your  reply. 
"  I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chairman. 
"  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War!^ 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  February  5,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  ac^ournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 

The  clerk  was  instructed  to  enter  upon  the  journal  of  the  committee  that, 
m  reply  to  the  note  of  the  chairman  yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  War  ap- 
pointed 8  o'clock  last  evening,  when  he  would  meet  the  committee  at  the 
War  Department,  at  which  time  the  committee,  except  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Covode,  waited  upon  the  Secretary,  and  held  a  conference  with  him  of  some 
hours'  duration. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  February  6,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent:  Messrs.  Gooch, 
Covode,  and  Odell. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  relation  to  fraudulent  Enfield  ammunition  for  the  Burnside 
expedition. 

After  discussion. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  postponed  for  the  present; 
and 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  address  a  communication  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  asking  for  any  information  in  the  possession  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment relating  to  that  subject.  Also  to  address  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  asking  the  name  of  its  informant,  the  name  of  the  "promi- 
nent officer^  referred  to  in  its  editorial,  and  sudh  other  information  as  may 
be  in  bis  possession. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  February  7,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent 
The  following   witnesses  were  examined:    Hon.   Frank  P.  Blair,  Rev. 
Robert  Rellen,  and  Colonel  Edward  W.  Hinks. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 
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Washington,  February  10,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursnant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Jobneon  absent. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Captain  Gustavus  Y.  Fox. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  General 
John  A.  Dix,  requesting  that  Colonel  McMillan,  21st  Indiana  volunteers. 
Major  Boardman  and  Captain  flobart,  4th  Wisconsin  volunteers,  be  sum- 
moned in  relation  to  General  Lockwood's  expedition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell,  the  request  was  granted. 

The  chairman  also  laid  before  the  committee  certain  papers  in  relation  to 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  General  Sickles's  brigade. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell,  further  proceedings  in  that  matter  were  sus- 
pended for  the  present. 

The  chairman  also  informed  the  committee  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
view  of  the  recent  arrest  of  General  Charles  P.  Stone,  desired  to  be  put  in 

Eossession  of  the  evidence  taken  by  this  committee  in  relation  to  General 
tone. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  " 

Ordered,  That  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler  be  instructed  to  lay  before 
the  Secretaiy  of  State  the  testimony  in  relation  to  General  Charles  P.  Stone. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gk)och,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  call  upon  the 
War  Department  for  the  original  orders  of  General  Stone  to  Colonel  Baker, 
in  regard  to  crossing  over  into  Virginia  prior  to  the  action  of  Ball's  Bluff— 
BBJd  orders  now  being,  as  the  committee  are  informed,  in  the  possession  of 
Colonel  £.  D.  Townsend,  uf  the  Adjutant  General's  office. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  Fdnrvary  11,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  James  Bogle,  Colonel  John 
Patrick,  and  Br.  Benjamin  Lippincott. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Goocti  and  Odell  be  a  sub-committee  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Alexandria  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  place  used  for 
confining  soldiers. 

The  chairman  informed  the  committe  that,  pursuant  to  their  instructions 
of  yesterday,  he  and  Mr.  Chaydler  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
the  testimony  relating  to  ueneral  Charles  P.  Stone.  The  Secretary  of 
State  conducted  them  to  the  President's,  and  in  his  presence  such  portions 
of  the  testimony  as  was  called  for,  and  there  was  time  to  read,  was  read 
by  the  stenographer  of  the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Wasrinoton,  February  12,  1S62. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Odell,  from  the  subcommittee  appointed  yesterday  to  visit  Alexan- 
"dria,  submitted  a  verbal  report. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Captain  John  H.  Knight,  Colonel 
Georee  P,  McLane,  Dr.  J.  H.  Seltzer,  and  Lieutenant  A.  D.  Jones. 

A<yournedto  11  a.  m.  to-monow. 
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Washington,  Fdyrvary  13,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  J.  W.  McMillan,  Captain 
Hobart,  Major  F.  A.Boardman,  and  General  N.  J.  T.  Dana. 
The  following  resolution  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

''  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

'' February  II,  1%^^. 
*'Mr.  F.  A.  Conkling  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 
"  Whereas  it  is  asserted,  on  authority  worthy  of  the  notice  of  this  house, 
that  the  countersign  of  the  army  was  in  possession  of  the  rebel  pickets  on 
the  west  side  of  ^e  Potomac  before  it  had  been  communicated  to  our 
men  on  the  day  the  Pensacola  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  river  batteries;  and 
whereas  it  is  also  asserted  that  information  of  the  movements  of  the 
national  army  and  fleets  is  frequently  communicated  in  advance  to  the 
enemy,  under  circumstances  which  justify  a  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the 
part  of  persons  in  the  civil  or  military  service:  Therefore — 

"  Besolved,  That  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  requested, 
at  their  earliest  convenience,  to  investigate  these  charges,  and  report  such 
action  in  the  premises  as  the  circumstances  will  warrant. 

"Attest:  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  Clerk/" 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  Februq^  14,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjottr&iae»t;  all  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  James  H.  Tan  Allen, 
Major  John  Mix,  Colonel  C.  H.  Tompkins,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Puleston. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gk>och^  the  chairman  was  unanimaoaly  instructed  to 
wait  upon  the  Scicretary  of  War,  md  tender  to  him  the  services  of  this 
committee,  either  individually  or  as  a  body,  in  any  way  that  he  may  deaire 
their  assistance. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent that  this  committee  will  wait  upon  him  to-morrow  evening  at  8  o'clock, 
if  agreeable  to  him. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  n«Kt  at  11  a.  m. 


Washington,  F^nttary  17,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Frederick  Hudson. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  tonnorrow. 


Washington,  February  18,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Nathaniel  F.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Odell  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  importance  of  their 
urging  upon  the  proper  authorities  the  necessity  of  immediate  steps  being 
taken  to  break  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac.  He  said  he  was  aware  tha4i 
the  subject  had  been  often  discussed  by  the  committee,  and  that  aU  felt  the 
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necessity  of  something  being  done.  But  he  thought  that  some  expression 
of  opinion  should  be  made  by  the  committee  to  the  authorities  here,  and  the 
committee  should  use  all  its  influence  to  effect  this  object  at  once. 

After  further  discussion, 

Mr.  Chandler  moved  that  this  committee  go  in  a  body  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  represent  to  him  the  condition  of  the  Potomac  at  the  present  time, 
and  urge  that  steps  be  taken  at  the  earliest  moment  to  break  the  blockade. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  believed  the  Secretary  of  War  was  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  effect  not  only  that,  but  every  other  necessary  object  at  this 
time.  The  chairman  did  not  desire  to  adopt  this  resolution  for  fear  it  might 
be  considered  in  some  sense  a  reflection  upon  the  Secretary,  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  committee  better  meet  the  Secretary  in  a  less  formal  way. 

Mr.  Gooch  moved,  as  a  substitute,  that  the  committee  wait  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  congratulate  him  upon  the  recent  victories  achieved  under 
his  administration. 

Mr.  Chandler  accepted  the  substitute;  which  was  then  adopted. 

After  discussion, 

The  chairmau  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  War  that  this 
committee  will  wait  upon  him  on  Thursday  next,  if  agreeable  to  him. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  ra.  to-morrow. 


Wednesday,  Fdrruary  19,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Odell  said  he  felt  constrained  to  again  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  importance  of  immediate  action  in  relation  to  the  blockade  of 
the  Potomac.  He  referred  to  representations  which  had  been  made  to  him 
by  some  of  the  leading  merchants  of  New  York  city  as  to  the  importance  of 
raising  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac  at  once,  they  representing  th^t  it  would 
have  a  far  more  beneficial  effect  upon  our  relations  with  foreign  nations 
than  many  victories  gained  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Odell  concluded  by  offering  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to  unanimously: 

Bewloedf  That  a  subcommittee,  to  consist  of  the  chairman  and  Mr.  John- 
son, be  hereby  appointed,  with  instructions  to  wait  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War  at  once,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoining  upon  hid  consideration  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  raising  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  committee  that  that  is  the  most  significant 
and  important  thing  to  be  done  in  view  of  our  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions. 

The  committee  then  took  a  recess,  to  enable  the  sub-committee  to  perform 
the  duty  assigned  to  them. 

Subsequently,  the  committee  resumed  its  session,  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman, 

Mr.  Johnson  reported  as  follows: 

That  the  sub-committee,  as  instructed,  had  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  chairmau  made  known  to  him  the  object  of  their  visit,  viz:  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  at  once  wiping  out  that  disgrace  to  the  nation — 
the  blockade  of  the  Potomac  and  the  siege  of  our  capital.  The  chairman 
also  laid  before  the  Secretary  the  substance  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Odell  to  the  committee  in  reference  to  the  importance  attached  to  this  step 
by  the  merchants  of  the  country,  and  also  the  feelings  of  American.citizens 
abroad,  as  shown  in  letters  which  Mr.  Covode  had  received  and  read  to  this 
committee. 
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To  which  the  Secretary  replied  that  the  committee  conld  not  feel  more 
keenly  npon  this  subject  than  he  did;  that  he  did  not  go  to  his  bed  at  night 
without  his  cheek  burning  with  shame  at  this  disgrace  upon  the  nation; 
that  the  subject  had  received  his  earnest  consideration  since  he  had  been  in 
the  War  Department,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  his 
wishes  in  that  respect,  as  he  was  not  the  head  and  could  not  control  the 
matter.  The  Secretary  said  that  General  McClellan  was  then  in  the  build- 
ing, and  he  would  bring  him  into  the  room. 

Whereupon  the  Secretary  left  the  room  and  shortly  returned  with  General 
McClellan,  to  whom  he  stated  the  object  of  our  visit. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  chairman  then  repeated  to  General 
McOlellan  what  he  had  already  stated  to  the  Secretary  in  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  blockade  of  the  Fotomac,  the  rebuilding  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad,  &c. 

General  McClellan  stated  that  the  subject  had  been  considered  by  him, 
that  he  had  just  then  been  seeing  what  could  be  done,  and  in  a  short  time 
expected  to  be  able  to  inform  us  what  steps  could  be  taken.  When  asked 
how  soon  something  would  be  done,  be  replied  that  it  was  not  a  question  of 
weeks  but  of  days,  and  proceeded  to  state  what  had  been  done.  The  infer- 
ence from  what  he  said  was,  that  some  steps  were  now  being  taken,  and  the 
delay  simply  depended  upon  procuring  the  necessary  means.  He  said  he 
could  not  give  his  consent  to  take  men  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
without  having  their  rear  protected,  and  having  all  precautions  taken  to 
secure  their  retreat,  if  necessary;  that  he  designed  first  throwing  a  tempo- 
rary bridge  across  the  Potomac  over  which  to  cross  his  troops,  and  immedi- 
ately proceeding  to  erect  a  permanent  bridge. 

To  which  the  chairman  promptly  replied  that  with  150,000  of  the  most 
effective  troops  in  the  world  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  there  was 
no  need  of  a  bridge;  they  could  beat  any  force  the  enemy  could  bring  against 
them,  and  if  any  of  them  came  back,  let  them  come  back  in  their  coffins. 
To  which  General  McClellan  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  the  interview  with  the  Secretary  had  been  a  very 
satisfactory  one;  that  the  Secretary  listened  attentively  to  all  that  the  chair- 
man said,  and  although  the  chairman  sometimes  made  his  statements  to 
General  McClellan  in  pretty  strong  and  emphatic  language,  the  Secretary 
indorsed  every  sentiment  he  uttered.  The  Secretary  feels  as  strongly  upon 
this  subject  as  this  committee  does. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department,  in'  response  to  a  call  of  this  committee,  enclosing  the  original 
orders  from  General  Stone  to  Colonel  Baker,  as  taken  from  the  dead  body  of 
Colonel  Baker  upon  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  February  20,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  various  subjects. 
Adjourned  to  11a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  Febniary  21,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  entry  was  ordered  to  be  made  upon  the  journal: 
In  accordance  with  previous  arrangement,  the  committee,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Johnson,  waited  upon  the  Secretary,  of  War  last  evening  at  hia 
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private  residence.  Among  other  things,  the  committee  urged  upon  the  Secre- 
tary the  importance  and  necessity  of  raising  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  siege  of  this  capital,  expressing  it  as  the  judgment  of  this  commit- 
tee that  the  longer  existence  of  them  would  still  further  disgrace  us  abroad 
and  bring  us  into  contempt  with  our  brave  troops  at  home.  The  Secretary 
fully  coincided  with  the  committee  in  the  necessity  of  this  being  done,  both 
in  reference  to  our  relations  abroad  and  our  affairs  at  home. 

The  interview  was  a  very  satisfactory  one.  The  committee  found  the 
Secretary  anxious,  willing,  and  eager  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  re- 
spect. He  said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  committee  at  any  and  ail 
times,  and  requested  that  they  would  meet  him  at  least  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  the  reason  of  his  absence  from  the  interview  with 
the  Secretary  was  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  confer  with  his  colleagues 
from  Tennessee  in  reference  to  matters  of  pressing  importance  and  necessity 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  tiiat  State. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


Washington,  Fdyruary  24,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Major  Charles  Zagoni,  Alfred 
Spates,  A.  K.  Stake,  Major  James  W.  Savage,  and  Colonel  J,  C.  Woods. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  request  an  interview  with  the  President 
to-morrow  evening,  if  agreeable  to  him,  and  that  they  again  urge  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  army  of  the  Potomac  into  corps  cParmie. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  committee  room  would  be  required  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories  to-morrow. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Wednesday  next. 


Washington,  February  26,  1862. 

The  committee  met  ptrrsuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Dr.  Ira  Tripp. 

The  following  was  directed  to  be  entered  upon  the  journal: 

Pursuant  to  previous  arrangement,  the  committee  waited  upon  the  Presi- 
dent at  8  o^clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  25.  They  made  known  to 
the  President  that  having  examined  many  of  the  highest  military  officers  of 
the  army,  their  statements  of  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  great  army  of 
the  Potomac  into  corps  cParmie  had  impressed  the  committee  with  the  belief 
that  it  was  essential  that  such  a  division  of  that  army  should  be  made; 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  move  upon  a  formidable  enemy  with  thQ 
present  organization  of  the  army.  The  application  was  enforced  by  many 
arguments  drawn  from  the  usages  in  France  and  every  other  military  na- 
tion in  Europe,  and  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  committee  could  learn,  all 
our  military  officers  agreed  that  our  army  would  not  be  efficient  unless  such 
an  organization  was  had  The  President  observed  that  he  had  never  con- 
sidered the  organization  of  this  army  into  army  corps  so  essential  as  the 
committee  seemed  to  represent  it  to  be;  still  he  had  long  been  in  favor  of 
Buch  an  organization.  General  McClellan,  however,  did  not  seem  to  think 
it  so  essential,  though  he  had  at  times  expressed  himself  as  favorable  to  it. 
The  committee  informed  the  President  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  au- 
thorized them  to  say  to  him  that  he  deemed  such  an  organization  necessary. 
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The  committee  left  without  any  conclusion  having  been  reached  in  regard 
to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Gooch  laid  before  the  committee  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio, 
relative  to  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  referred  to  this 
committee  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  motion,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  said  resolutions  be  referred  to  a  sub-committee,  to  consist 
of  Messrs.  Odell  and  Goocb,  with  instructions  to  lay  the  same  before  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Gooch  also  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  from  the 
House  of  Representatives:  \ 

"February  24,  1862. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens, 

"  Besolved,  That  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  requested 
to  furnish  to  this  house,  or  publish,  the  evidence  taken  by  said  committee 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  Major  General  John  C.  Fremont,  while  in  command 
of  the  western  department,  if,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest. 

"Attest:  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  ClerkP 

The  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  postponed  for  the  present. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler, 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  request  the  Secretary  of  War  to  direct 
Major  General  Halleck  to  send  here,  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  the  order- 
book  of  Major  General  John  0.  Frdmont. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  February  27,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  William  Raymond Xee, 
Major  Paul  J.  Renore,  General  S.  D.  Sturgis. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  Febrtiary  28,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  for  copies 
of  General  McClellan's  report  upon  BalPs  Blufif;  General  Thomas's  report  upon 
the  western  department,  and  the  order  discharging  General  Fremont's  body- 
guard under  Major  Zagoni. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  1,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent:  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Crooch. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Horace  A.  Conant. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Covode,  it  was 

Ordered^  That  this  committee  will  proceed  to  examine  witnesses  now  in 
this  city  in  relation  to  the  military  administration  of  General  John  C.  Fr^ 
mont. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 
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Washington,  March  3,  1862. 

Tbe  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Odell  absent. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  S.  D.  Sturgis  re-examined. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler, 

The  chairman  was  instructed,  unanimously,  to  notify  the  President  that 
this  committee  desire  an  interview  with  him  and  his  cabinet  to-morrow  even- 
ing at  7  o'clock,  at  which  time  this  committee  will  again  urge  upon  their 
consideration  the  absolute  necessity  of  dividing  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
into  army  corps. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  4,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present^ 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Colonel  Frank  S.  Fiske. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  5,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 

Ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  journal  that  the  committee  met  the  Presi- 
dent, according  to  previous  arrangement,  last  evening  at  7  o'clock.  The 
committee  urged  earnestly  upon  the  President  the  propriety,  if  not  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  of  reorganizing  the  army  of  the  Potomac  upon  the  principle 
of  army  corps,  as  advised  by  the  leading  generals  in  our  army.  The  com- 
mittee enforced  their  proposition  with  various  arguments.  The  President 
informed  the  committee  that  he  would  take  the  matter  into  earnest  and 
serious  consideration,  and  the  following  morning  have  a  conference  there- 
upon with  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Major  William  H.  Russell  and 
General  David  Hunter. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  ro.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  6,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 
No  witnesses  were  examined. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.*  to-morrow.  ^ 


Washington,  March  7,  1862. 

The  committee  met;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  8,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  following  witness  was  examined :  Captain  Chauncey  McKeever. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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Washington^  JfarcA  10, 1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent  in 
Tennessee. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department,  transmitting  the  order-book  of  Major  General  John  G.  Fr^mont^ 
as  called  for  by  the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  11,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Johnson  absent. 
The  chairman  lAid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  from  the 
Senate: 

*^  In  the  Senate  of  the  UNrrED  States, 

'* March  II,  1862. 

*'  On  motion  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
"Besolvedf  That  the  select  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  late  engagement  between  the  rebel  steamers  and  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  near  Fortress  Monroe,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  such  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  be  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 
"Attest: 

"  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary." 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  12,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present^ 
Senator  Wright,  of  Indiana,  appearing  in  place  of  Senator  Johnson,  resigned. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  J.  S.  Potter. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  a  sub-committee  proceed  to-morrow  to  Manassas  to  investi- 
gate affairs  there. 

Messrs.  Chandler,  Qooch,  Covode,  Julian,  and  Odell  volunteered  for  that 
purpose. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  13,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present i  The  chairman, 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Wright,  and  Qooch. 

Messrs.  Chandler  and  Gooch  stated  that  they  had  been  unable  to  littend 
the  sub-committee  to  Manassas,  as  ordered  yesterday. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Bayard  Taylor. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  14,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present:  The  chairman^ 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Wright,  and  Gooch. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Colonel  Chester  Harding,  jr. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 
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Washington,  March  16,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  sub-committee  that  had  visited  Centreville,  Manassas,  &c.,  submitted 
a  verbal  report. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  Anselm  Albert,  and 
E.  L.  Beard. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  17,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department,  transmitting  copies  of  the  following  papers,  called  for  by  the 
committee: 

Report  of  General  McClellan  upon  the  Ball's  Bluflf  affair. 

Report  of  Adjutant  General  Thomas  upon  the  western  department. 

Order  discharging  the  body  giiard  of  General  Frdmont,  under  command  of 
Major  Zagoni. 

The  chairman  also  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  communication 
from  the  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate,  with  accompanying  letters: 

''Washington,  March  17,  1862. 

"Sir:  During  the  time  I  was  occupied  in  procuring  testimony  in  relation 
to  General  Stone  I  used  Colonel  G.  D.  B.  Tompkins,  of  the  2d  New  York 
volunteers,  and  he  rendered  eflScient  service.  His  action  became  known  to 
General  Stone,  who  had  charges  preferred  against  him,  and  he  is  now  under 
arrest.  I  think  it  due  to  Colonel  Tompkins  and  to  the  committee  that  he 
should  be  protected. 
"  I  herewith  enclose  two  letters  from  Colonel  Tompkins. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"GEO.  T.  BROWN, 

"  Sergeant-at-armS' 

"The  Chairman  qf  the  Joint  GommUtee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War." 

The  communication  and  accompanying  letters  were  read,  and  referred  to 
Mr.  Gooch,  with  instructions  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  19,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent:  Messrs.  Covode 
and  Odell. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined :  Captain  G.  V.  Fox  and  General 
George  Cadwalader. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  at  11  a.  m.,  unless  sooner  called  together  by  the 
chairman. 


Washington,  March  21,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  its  chairman;    Mr.  Wright 
absent. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Joseph  Saligman. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 
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Washington,  March  24,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  the  members  present. 

Mr.  Odell  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  requested  him  to  notify 
the  committee  of  his  desire  to  meet  them  at  his  oflSce  at  the  War  Depart- 
meut,  on  important  business,  at  7  o'clock  this  evening. 

The  invitation  of  the  Secretary  was  accepted. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  25,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Sanford,  telegraph  censor,  appeared  before  the  committee  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  laid  before  them  copies  of  certain 
papers  that  had  published  information  in  relation  to  the  movements  of  our 
armies,  &c. 

.On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell, 

Ordered^  That  William  C.  Prime,  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
be  summoned  to  appear  before  this  committee. 
'    Mr.  Gooch  submitted  the  following  : 

Besolvedf  That  this  committee  will  proceed  to  investigate  the  facts  in 
relation  to  the  late  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Laid  over  for  the  present. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  26,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  William  C.  Prime. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Odell  be  appointed  a  sub-committee,  with  instructions 
to  lay  before  General  Scott,  in  New  York  city,  the  testimony  relating  to 
matters  connected  with  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  to  receive  such  state- 
ment from  General  Scott  as  he  may  desire  to  place  upon  the  records  of  this 
committee. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow  on  Monday  next. 


Washington,  March  31,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Messrs.  Covode  and  Odell 
absent. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  April  1,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined :  General  George  Cadwalader 
and  General  Irwin  McDowell. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 
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"  In  Senate  op  the  United  States,  AprU  1,  1862. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Samner, 

**  Resolved,  That  the  select  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  di- 
rected to  collect  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  barbarous  treatment  by  the 
rebels  at  Manassas  of  the  remains  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
in  battle  there ; 

"  And  that  the  said  select  committee  also  inquire  into  the  fact  whether 
the  Indian  savages  have  been  employed  by  the  rebels  in  their  military  ser- 
vice, and  how  such  warfare  has  been  conducted  by  said  savages  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States; 

"  And  to  report  the  same  to  the  Senate,  with  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers. 

"  Attest:  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary^ 

Adjourned  to  11  o'clock  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  AprU  2,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell, 

Ordered^  That  the  chairman  of  this  committee  be  instructed  to  inform  the 
President  that,  if  agreeable  to  him,  the  committee  would  be  pleased  to  wait 
upon  him  to-morrow  evening  at  8  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell,  the  chairman  of  this  committee  was  instructed 
to  address  a  communication  to  Major  General  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  command- 
ing United  States  troops  in  Arkansas,  requesting  him  to  furnish  to  this 
committee  such  information  as  he  may  have  in  his  possession  in  relation  to 
the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  military  service  of  the  rebels. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

Ordered,  That  a  sub-committee  of  two  members  be  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man, with  instructions  to  wait  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  ascertain  if 
it  be  practicable  for  the  department  to  detail  a  competent  officer  or  officers 
to  examine  and  ascertain  the  number,  position,  extent,  and  estimated  ca- 
pacity of  the  different  winter  quarters  and  camps  of  the  rebels  north  of  the 
Rappahannock  and  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge;  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
field-works  in  the  same  districts,  the  number  of  guns,  &c.;  the  number, 
kind,  and  extent  of  roads  made  between  the  different  positions  occupied  by 
the  enemy  in  the  same  district.  The  whole  to  be  shown,  if  practicable, 
upon  a  map,  with  such  references  as  shall  explain  the  subjects  of  the  fore- 
going inquiries. 

Messrs.  Gooch  aud  Odell  were  appointed  as  said  sub-committee. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Dr.  James  B.  Greely  and  Rev. 
Frederic  Denison. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  AprU  3,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department,  transmitting  certain  papers  relating  to  the  chartering  of 
vessels  by  the  United  States  government. 

Mr.  Odell  read  to  the  committee  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  General  James  B.  Ricketts 
and  General  James  S.  Wadsworth. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Goocb, 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Julian  and  Odell  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  written 
rei)ort  of  the  result  of  their  examination  of  the  works,  &c.,  of  the  rebels  at 
Centre ville  and  Manassas,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Odell  laid  before  the  committee  a  written  statement  prepared  and 
forwarded  by  Lieutenant  General  Winfield  Scott  in  relation  to  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run. 

Ordered,  That  said  statement  be  incorporated  with  the  testinlony  taken 
by  this  committee  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WAsraNGTON,  April  4,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 

The  chairman  informed  the  committee  that  he  had  received  late  last  night 
A  communication  from  the  President,  appointing  a  meeting  with  the  com- 
mittee at  8  o'clock  last  evening,  but  the  communication  was  received  at  too 
late  an  hour  to  enable  him  to  notify  the  committee  in  time  to  fulfil  the  ap- 
pointment. He  had,  however,  seen  the  President  this  morning,  and  the 
President  had  appointed  this  evening  for  a  meeting  with  the  committee. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department,  with  an  accompanying  document,  in  relation  to  the  claim  of 
Marshall  0.  Roberts,  now  pending  before  Congress,  for  the  loss  of  the 
steamer  Star  of  the  West  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Odell, 

Ordered,  That  Marshall  0.  Roberts  be  summoned  to  appear  before  this 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch,  Mr.  Odell  was  instructed  to  address  a  commu- 
nication to  the  collector  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hiram  Barney,  requesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  corrections  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  chartered  bj 
the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in  Senate  executive  document  No.  37. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next 


Washington,  April  *l,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  Mr.  Chandler  absent. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined :  Frederick  Scholes,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Homiston  and  Dr.  William  F.  Swalm. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WASHINGTON,  April  8,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  all  present 
The  session  was  devoted  to  general  business. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  April  9,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  all  present. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Ezra  B.  Ely  and  Governor  Wil- 
liam Spragae. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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Wabhinoton,  April  10,  1862. 

The  commiltee  met  pursuant  to  adjourament ;  all  present.  , 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  and 
M.  S.  Bulkley. 

On  motion,  the  chairman  was  directed  to  call  upon  the  War  Department 
for  information  as  to  whether  the  new  article  of  war,  relative  to  fugitive 
slaves,  had  been  promulgated  to  the  army. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  AprU  11,  1862 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  all  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Daniel  Bixby,  jr. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication  from  the  War 
Department,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  committee  of  yesterday,  (lOth 
instant,)  informing  the  committee  that  the  new  article  of  war,  approved  by 
the  President  March  V$,  1862,  had  been  oflSciallf  promulgated  to  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  under  general  order  dated  March  21,  1862. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


WAsmNOTON,  AprU  14,  186S. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  Mr.  Wright  absent. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-mortow. 


Washington,  AprU  16, 1862.. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  a<yoarnmeDit ;  all  present. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Captain  Rufus  Saxton,  Lieu- 
tenant Joseph  L.  Palmer,  jr.,  and  General  T.  W.  Sherman. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WAsemoTON,  AprU  16,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  (con- 
tinued.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

Ordered,  That,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  sub  committee,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chairman,  proceed  to  Ball's  Bluff,  with  instructions  to  take  such 
testimony  there  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

The  chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Gooch  and  Odellsaid  sub-committee. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  AprU  17,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  (coDcluded.) 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  qi.  to-morrow. 
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Washington,  April  18,  1862.    ♦ 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 

Mr.  Odell  laid  before  the  committee  the  aflSdavit  of  Lewis  Francis,  of  the 
14th  (Brooklyn)  regiment,  in  relation  to  his  treatment  by  the  rebels  after 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Ordered^  That  the  said  affidavit  be  incorporated  with  the  testimony  taken 
by  this  committee  upon  that  subject. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

Ordered f  That  such  of  the  members  of  this  committee  as  may  desire  to  do 
BO,  have  permission  to  proceed,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  to  Centreville, 
Bull  Run,  and  Manassas,  with  instructions  to  take  such  testimony  there, 
in  relation  to  the  barbarities  of  the  rebels  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  as 
they  may  deem  expedient. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 


Washington,  April  21,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 
No  business  transacted  by  the  committee. 
Adjourned  to  11  .a.  m.  to- morrow. 


Washington,  April  22,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 
No  business  transacted. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  April  28,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  all  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  April  24,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  John  Kane. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  tomorrow. 


Washington,  April  25,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Mr.  Covode  absent. 
The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  letter  from  Oenecal 
J.  C.  Fremont: 

''  Headquabtbrs,  Mountain  Department, 

Wheeling,  Virginia,  April  14,  1862 

"Sir:  I  have  just  received,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Holt's  report.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  use  the  occasion  furnished  by 
the  publication  of  this  paper,  to  ask  that  your  committee  will  at  once  make 
public  the   facts  laid   before   you   concerning  my  administration  of  the 
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iv^estern  department.  You  will  remember  that  from  motives  of  public 
economy,  and  because,  also,  you  judged  that  nothing  more  was  needed  to 
the  satisfactory  explanation  of  affairs  in  Missouri,  you  declined  summoning 
to  Washington  many  witnesses  whose  statements  would  have  proved  the 
falseness  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  official  reports  which  have  been 
directed  against  me. 

"I  think  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  justice  to  me,  in  consid.* ration  of  the 
amount  of  public  money,  the  labor  and  ability  expended  in  making  out  the 
•case  against  me,  that  I  should  have  been  allowed  to  produce  the  abundant 
testimony  offered  in  rebuttal  of  these  chsfrges  But  conceding  the  ground 
that,  as  a  matter  purely  personal  to  myself,  it  did  not  come  properly  within 
the  objects  of  the  committee  to  examine  witnesses  simply  to  my  defence, 
I  think  there  cannot  possibly  exist  any  reason  of  public  interest  why  the 
testimony  which  has  been  taken  before  you,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
should  be  withheld  from  the  public.  No  consideration  of  public  utility  or 
private  decency  has  operated  to  prevent  the  publication,  in  every  form,  of 
official  and  semi-official  attacks  upon  myself.  And,  certainly,  you  cannot 
hesitate  to  concede,  at  length,  my  right  to  ask  and  obtain  the  insufficient 
and  tardy  justice  of  haviug  authuritatively  published  what  little  testimony 
bearing  on  my  vindication  may  have  been  brought  before  you. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  to  ask  that  you  will,  without  delay,  direct  this  publica- 
tion to  be  made.  I  desire  to  add,  that  in  view  of  the  persistent  reiteration 
of  the  same  attacks  upon  me,  it  would  be  an  act  of  justice  which  you  may 
think  it  incumbent  on  your  committee  to  perform,  that,  before  the  casualties 
of  the  war  may  render  it  impossible,  you  will  call  before  you  such  other 
testimony  as  1  have  suggested  for  your  information.  The  fact  that  General 
Prentiss  has  been  made  a  prisoner  should  give  weight  to  this  request. 
"  Respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

"J.  0.  FRfcMONT, 
"  Major  General  Commanding. 

•'  Hon.  Mr.  Wade, 

"  Chairman  of  Commiilee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War." 

The  committee  proceeded  to  discuss,  at  some  length,  the  subject  of  the 
foregoing  letter. 

Pending  the  discussion, 

Mr.  Chandler  said,  that  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  committee 
that  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  should  be  taken  before  concluding  the 
investigation  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  western  department,  and  as 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  committee  should  investigate  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  late  action  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  or  Shiloh,  especially 
the  causes  of  the  surprise  of  the  6th  of  April,  he  would  offer  the  following 
resolution: 

Besolved^  That  a  sub-committee,  to  consist  of  Messrs.  Gooch  and  Odell,  be 
instructed  to  proceed  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  or 
such  other  places  as  they  may  deem  best,  and  take  such  testimony  as  they 
may  deem  expedient,  touching  the  various  subjects  under  investigation  by 
this  committee. 

After  discussion,  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  post- 
poned for  the  present. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  11  a.  m. 


Washington,  April  28,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Absent:  Messrs.  Gooch 
and  Odell. 
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The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  written  report,  to  accompany, 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  in  relation  to  the  rebel  atrocities  at 
Bull  Run. 

The  report,  having  been  read,  was  agreed  to,  and  the  chairman  was 
instructed  to  make  the  same  to  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  next,  (April  30th.) 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  April  29,  1862. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  all  the  members  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Marshall  0.  Roberts. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Julian,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  an  order  to  the  provost  marshal  of  Baltimore  to 
deliver  to  this  committee  such  papers  in  his  possession  as  they  may 
desire. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Julian  was  instructied  to  proceed  to  Baltimore  with  said 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  should  he  grant  the  same. 

Mr.  Gooch  laid  before  the  committee  copies  of  joint  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Ohio,  relative  to  rebel  officers  in  Camp  Chase  prison,  Colum 
bos,  Ohio;  the  same  having  been  referred  to  this  committee  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  United  States  Congress. 

Axljourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  April  30,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
No  business  transacted  torday. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Friday  next 


Washington,  May  2,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  Absent:  Messrs.  Odell  and 
Gooch. 
The  following  witness  was  eiamined :  Domingo  de  Gircowrie. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next 


Washington,  May  5,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  no  business  transacted 
to-day. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Wednesday  next. 


WAsmNGTON,  May  7,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment    Absent:  Messrs.  Gooch  and 
Odell. 
The  following  witness  was  examined :  Joseph  A.  Kirby. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday  next 
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Washington,  May  12,  1852. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  no  business  transacted 
to-day. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  call  of  the  chairman. 


Washington,  May  22,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  its  chairman.  Absent:  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Julian. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  John  S.  Mason,  Doctor 
H.  M.  McEbee,  Colonel  William  Harrow,  and  General  J.  C.  Sullivan. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


Washington,  June  20,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  its  chairman.  Absent:  Mr. 
Wright. 

The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  a  communication,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  from  General  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  in  relation  to  the  employ- 
Uient  of  Indians,  as  volunteers,  by  the  rebels  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
Arkansas. 

Ordered^  That  said  papers  be  filed  with  the  testimony  of  this  committee. 

The  chairman  also  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  from 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

"June  16,  1862. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted : 

"  Whereas  a  communication,  dated  Front  Royal,  Virginia,  June  7,  1862, 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  June  14th  instant,  containing 
the  folio wipg  statements  and  charges,  viz  : 

"  *  During  the  week  our  men  suffered  severely;  I  never  before  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  without  shelter  for  days  and  nights  in  a  terrible  storm,  without 
food,  and  without  the  means  to  procure  it.  Men  and  horses  were  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Although  the  storm  is  now  over — ^the  sun  shining  and 
everything  presenting  a  cheerful  appearance — we  are  even  yet  unable  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  man  and  beast,  while  there  is  plenty  here 
belonging  to  the  rebels  in  arms,  carefully  guarded  by  our  own  men,  bat  no 
one  permitted  to  take  a  particle.  I  do  know  where  there  is  a  commissary 
store,  belonging  to  the  rebels,  very  near  oui*  late  camping  ground,  with  com, 
bacon,  &c.,  which  our  commissaries  were  not  permitted  to  touch,  but  which 
was  carefully  guarded  by  our  own  soldiers,  while  our  own  division  was  in 
great  danger  of  mutiny  by  reason  of  starvation  !  Rebel  com  cap  be  pro- 
cured here  in  abundance,  and  also  bacon,  flour,  &c.  Yet  our  orders  are  that 
it  shall  not  be  touched  I  Now,  if  I  were  in  my  own  sweet  home,  and  would 
read  of  such  warfare  here  in  this  hot-bed  of  treason,  I  would  not  believe  it. 
But  I  am  here,  and  see  it  for  myself,  and  I  affirm  that  it  is  true  !  Nor  is 
this  all,  I  believe  that  the  160  rebel  prisoners  confined  here  are  now  better 
fed  and  cared  for  than  our  own  brave  soldiers.  Almost  every  rebel  house  in 
wront  Royal  is  guarded  by  our  soldiers,  while  the  inmates  freely  express 
their  contempt  for  our  government;  and  some  of  them  demand  nothing  less 
than  gold  and  silver,  and  enormous  prices,  for  their  bread  and  meat.  In  a 
word,  everything  that  can  be  done  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  our  ene- 
mies seems  to  be  done,  while  our  own  soldiers  must  put  up  with  what  they 
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get,  which  is*  ahont  half-rations,  little  or  no  shelter,  and  forced  marches 
through  storm  and  mad,  day  and  night.'" 

"Therefore  belt 

"Rssolved,  That  the  select  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  in- 
structed to  make  inquiry  of  and  concerning  the  truth  of  said  statements  and 
charges,  and  report  the  result  of  such  inquiry,  with  such  recommendations 
in  the  premises  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  public  interests 
may  require  ;  and  if  said  allegations  be  true,  that  the  committee  report  to 
to  this  House  the  name  of  the  commanding  officer  of  such  troops." 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  Messrs.  Gooch  and  Odell  be  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
wait  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  ascertain  what  instructions,  if  any, 
have  been  given  to  our  generals  in  the  field  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  regard  to  rebel  property. 

The  chairman  also  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  : 

"Junk  16,  1862. 
"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Shellabarger, 

*'Be8olvedf  That  the  committee  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  to  this  House  whether  our  soldiers  who  were 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Port  Republic,  upon  ttie  8th  and  9th  instant,  were 
subjected  to  any  unnecessary  neglect,  either  by  refusal  by  any  officer  or 
surgeon  to  permit  them  to  receive  surgical  attendance  or  medical  supplies 
from  other  than  their  own  brigade  or  division,  or  from  any  other  cause. 
Also,  whether  they  were  subjected  to  any  such  neglect,  by  being  left  upon 
the  cars  or  otherwise,  after  their  arrival  in  this  city.  And  if  any  such 
neglect  occurred,  that  they  ascertain  and  report  the  cause  thereof." 

The  chairman  stated  that  after  receiving  the  foregoing  resolution,^ and 
before  calling  the  committee  together,  he  had  addressed  a  letter,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  asking  for  such  information  as  the  War  Department  mieht 
have  in  its  possession  relating  to  that,  subject.  lu  reply,  he  had  received  a 
communication,  with  accompan3ring  papers,  from  the  War  Department,  which 
he  now  laid  before  the  committee. 

Ordered,  That  said  papers  be  filed  with  the  testimony. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  General  Abner  Doubleday,  (re- 
called,) Captain  £.  P.  Halsted,  Major  James  H.  Trimble,  Major  B,  H. 
Nourse,  Dr.  David  S.  Hays,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Burrows. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  June  21,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent :  Messrs.  Wade 
and  Wriffht. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined :  Dr.  David  S.  Hays,  (recalled,) 
Major  John  C.  Johnson,  Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Spilman,  Captain  S.  L.  Hewitt, 
Colonel  £.  S.  Sanford,  and  Surgeon  General  William  A.  Hammond. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  on  Monday. 


Washinoton,  June  23,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent :  Messrs.  Wade, 
Wright,  and  Julian. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined :  Jos.  H.  Hilton,  William  Kelly, 
Dr.  Jonathan  Letterman,  Dr.  Francis  Salter,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Edwards,  and 
James  Palmer. 
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Mr.  Chandler  said  that  he  desired  permission  of  the  committee  to  use  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  evidence  taken  before  it  in  executive  session  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  as  there  might  be  other  occasions  when  the  use  of  the  testi- 
mony would  be  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  he  would  move 
that  each  member  of  this  committee  be  permitted  to  make  such  use  of  the 
testimony  of  this  committee,  in  Congress,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  right 
and  proper. 

Mr.  Oooch  said  that  while  he  was  willing  to  permit  such  use  of  the  testi- 
mony, in  executive  session  of  the  Senate,  as  the  senatorial  members  of  this 
committee  might  deem  expedient,  he  was  opposed  to  any  use  of  it  in  public 
session  of  either  house  of  Congress,  until  it  should  be  reported  upon  by  this 
committee,  as  it  would  be  giving  the  members  of  this  committee  an  undue 
advantage  over  other  members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chandler  thereupon  modified  his  motion  as  follows  : 

That  this  committee  give  permission  to  have  read  in  executive  session  of 
the  Senate  the  testimony  relating  to  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  of 
March  23, 1862. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Qooch,  the  motion  was  further  modified  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Besdved,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate  upon  this  committee  have  per- 
mission to  make  such  use  of  the  testimony  taken  by  this  committee,  in  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  Senate,  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  June  24,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  Absent :  Messrs.  Wade, 
Chandler,  and  Wright. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  William  Cooper,  Anselm  Hatch, 
Hamilton  K.  Gray,  Oeorge  H.  Morse. 

Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  June  25,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment    Absent:  Messrs.  Wade, 
Chandler,  and  Wright. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  William  Eieman. 
Adjourned  to  Friday  next  at  11  a.  m. 


Washington,  June  27,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Absent:   Messrs.  Wade 
and  Wright. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  (General  Irwin  McDowell,  recalled. 
Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  1 1  a.  m. 


Washington,  June  30,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent :  Messrs.  Wade 
Chandler,  and  Wright 

The  following  witness  was  examined :  Gfeneral  Irwin  McDowell,  (con- 
cluded.) 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  11  a.  m 
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Washington,  July  %  1862. 

The  committee  met  parsnant  to  adjournment.  Absent :  Messrs.  Wade, 
Chandler,  and  Wright. 

The  following  witness4|97a8  examined :  Captain  Frederick  Myers. 

Mr  Oooch,  from  the  sub-committee  appointed  June  20th  to  wait  upon  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  ascertain  what  instructions,  if  any,  haye  been  given 
to  our  generals  in  the  field  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  rebel 
property,  submitted  the  following  verbal  report: 

That  the  sub-committee  had  waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  directed, 
and  had  been  informed  by  him  that.no  special  instructions  in  relation  to  the 
disposition  of  the  property  of  rebels  had  been  given  to  generals  in  the  field; 
but  it  was  understood  and  expected  by  the  Secretary  of  ^ar  that  where- 
ever  there  was  more  property  of  rebels  than  was  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  families  and  those  depending  for  support  upon  those  owners,  it  would  be 
taken  in  the  proper  manner  through  the  regular  commissary  and  quarter- 
master's departments,  fo»  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  receipted  for 
m  the  usual  form ;  that  the  department  had  prepared  a  form  of  receipt, 
blank  forms  of  which  had  been  furnished  to  each  general  in  the  field,  which 
secured  payment  to  the  parties  from  whom  property  should  be  taken,  should 
they  hereafter  prove  themselves  to  be  loyal  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment ;  also,  that  where  there  was  any  property  which  might4)e  used,  or  was 
liable  to  be  taken  and  used,  by  the  rebels,  or  which  could  be  converted  by 
them  to  use  against  this  government,  that  property  was  also  to  be  taken  for 
the  use  of  this  government,  and  receipted  for  in  like  niianner. 

Mr.  Gooch  also  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  resolution  of  the 
the  House  of  Bopresentatives: 

"  In  thb  House  of  Representatives,  June  16,  1862. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Voorhes — 

**Be8olved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  fact'*'  therein  stated,  and  report  to  this  House  whether,  in 
the  recent  retreat  of  the  forces  under  the  command  of  General  Banks,  that 
the  negroes  thus  accompanying  his  troops  were  thus  cared  for  to  the  exclu- 
sion and  neglect  of  wounded  soldiers." 

Adjourned  to  Saturday  next  at  11  a.  m. 


Washington,  July  6,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  * 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Dr.  S.  B.  Stidger. 
Adjou'med  to  meet  on  call. 


Was^engton,  July  8,  1862. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  General  John  Pope. 
Adjourned  till  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  July  9,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Absent:  Messrs.  Wade, 
Wright,  and  Odell. 

•  Referring  to  the  preamble  reported  by  the  House  of  BepreB»D.tDi&y«ft, 
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The  following  witness  was  examined:  (General  Lewis  Wallace. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  July  10,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment    Absent:  Messrs.  Wade 
and  Wright. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Uriah  H.  Painter. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Saturday  next. 


Washington,  My  12,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  John  Tucker. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  10  a.  m. 


Washington,  Jvly  14,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent:  Messrs.  Wade, 
Wright,  and  Gooch. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  (Jeneral  Joseph  P.  Taylor,  Gen- 
eral M.  0.  Meigs,  recalled. 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  Jidy  15,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Absent:  Messrs.  Wright, 
Gooch,  and  Odell. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Colonel  B.  S.  Roberts,  Colonel 
Herman  Hanpt. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler, 

Ordertd,  That  any  member  of  this  committee  be  authorized  to  use  such 
testimony  taken  before  it,  in  either  House  of  Congress,  as  he  may  deem 
expedient. 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  July  16,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Absent:  Mr.  Wright. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Colonel  Gilman  Marston.   . 

The  stenographer  of  the  committee  was  directed  to  deliver  the  manu- 
script  testimony  taken  before  this  committee  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Printing,  with  instructions  to  keep  the  Same  in  a  place  of  safety  and 
under  secrecy,  and  to  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  order  of  the  committee, 
or  its  chairman. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  its  ehairman. 
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Washington,  December  6,  1862. 

The  committee  met  pm'snant  to  call  of  its  chairman;  all  the  members 
present. 

The  following  resolation  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

"December  4,  1862. 
"  Mr.  Fatten  submitted  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

"Whereas  it  is  reported  that  many  abuses  exist  in  connexion  with  the 
administration  of  *  Uamp  Convalescent/  near  Alexandria,  and  until  they 
are  corrected  the  health  and  lives  of  the  thousands  of  our  brave  soldiers 
there  stationed  will  continue  to  be  endangered:  Therefore,  be  it — 

"  Besdved,  That  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  di- 
rected to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  foregoing,  with  such  recommendations 
as  they  may  deem  requisite.'' 

Mr.  Oooch  stated  that  the  House  members  of  the  committee  had  visited' 
Camp  Convalescent  the  day  before.    He  proceeded  to  state  the  condition  of 
the  camp  and  what  was  evidently  needed  there  in  the  way  of  reform. 
After  discussion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  a  subncommittee,  to  consist  oi  Messrs.  Oooch,  Covode,  and 
Odell,  be  appointed,  with  instructions  to  wait  upon  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  urge  that  barracks  be  at  once  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
tne  sick  and  wounded  at  Camp  Convalescent;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  an  inspector  should  be  sent  to  all  the  hospitals  with  au- 
thority to  direct  the  discharge  of  all  men  in  them  who  may  be  unfit  for 
future  active  service. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call. 


J  Washington,  December  18,  1862. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  call;  all  the  members  present. 
The  following  resolution  from  the  Senate  was  received: 

"  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

"  December  18,  1862. 

"  On  motion  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  directed  to  inquire  into  the  facts  relating  to  the  recent  battle  at 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  particularly  as  to  what  oflScer  or  oflScers  are 
respooaible  for  the  assault  which  was  made  upon  the  enemy's  works,  and 
also  the  delay  which  occurred  in  preparing  to  meet  the  en^my ;  and  to  report 
the  facts  to  Uie  Senate." 

After  discussion,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  this  committee  will  proceed  to  Falmouth,  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  tn^  date. 

The  committee  accordingly  proceeded  (Mr.  Wright  absent)  to  Falmouth, 
Virginia,  where  the  following  witnesses  were  examined,  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  December: 

Major  General  A.  E.  Bumside,  Major  General  E.  V.  Sumner,  Major  Gren- 
eral  William  B.  Franklin,  Major  General  Joseph  Hooker,  Brigadier  General 
D.  P.  Woodbury,  and  Brigadier  General  Herman  Haupt. 

The  committee  then  returned  to  Washington. 
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Washington,  December  22,  1862. 

The  committee  met ;  all  present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck 
and  Quartermaster  Greneral  M.  C.  Meigsv 
Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WAsmNGTON,  December  28,  1862. 

The  committee  met ;  Mr.  Wright  absent. 

On  motion,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  testi- 
mony taken  by  this  committee  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


WAsmNGTON,  January  8,  1863. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  its  chairman  ;  Mr.  Chandler 
absent. 
The  following  resolution  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"Dbcbmbbb  22,  1862. 
'* Mr.  C.  A.  White  submitted  the  following,  which  were  adopted  : 

"  Whereas  Captain  John  Elwood,  of  the  United  States  army,  recently 
mustering  and  disbursing  officer  in  this  city,  was  arrested  and  placed  in 
solitary  confinement  in  the  Old  Capitol  jail  some  time  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember last ;  and  whereas  he  was  found  dead  in  his  cell  some  six  weeks 
after,  under  suspicious  circumstances  :  Be  it 

"  Besolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  directed  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  attending  the  arrest,  confinement,  and  decease 
of  the  said  Captain  Elwood,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is 
any  ground  for  the  suspicion  attending  his  death,  and  whether  there  was 
cause  for  the  imprisonment  and  rigorous  treatment  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected by  those  who  pretended  to  act  under  the  authority  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

"  Attest :  EM.  ETHERIDGE,  Clerk/' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wright,  it  was 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  Julian  be  instructed  to  confer  with  Mr.  White,  of  In- 
diana, mover  of  the  resolution,  and  learn  from  him  such  facts  in  relation 
thereto  as  he  is  able  to  communicate,  in  order  that  the  committee  may  be 
able  to  investigate  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  resolution,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  committee  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


WAsraNGTON,  Janiutry  12,  1863. 
The  committee  met  in  pursuance  of  the  call  of  the  chairman  ;  Mr.  Chandler 
absent. 
The  following  resolution  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

"January  12,  1863. 
"On  motion  of  Mr.  Alley : 
"Beaolvedf  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  directed  to 
inquire  what  rules  or  restrictions,  if  any,  are  applied  to  trade  in  those  por- 
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tions  of  the  country  now  under  military  occupation,  and  whether  any  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  government  are,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  trade  or 
speculation,  or  affording  special  privileges  or  facilities  to  other  persons  to 
do  so,  and  to  report  the  facts  to  this  House.'' 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Grooch, 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  call  upon  the  departments  for  all  rules, 
regulations,  and  restrictions  in  relation  to  trade  in  the  districts  indicated 
by  the  foregoing  resolution. 

Adjourn^  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


WjLsmNOTON,  January  21,  1863 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman  ;  Messrs.  Julian  and 
Odell  absent. 
The  following  resolution  was  received  from  the  Senate  : 

"January  U,  1863. 

"On  motion  by  Mr.  Harlan, 

"Besolvedf  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  vessels,  and  other  means  of  transportation,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  War  Department,  have  been  used  to  convey  disloyal  women,  or 
other  disloyal  persons,  from  places  under  the  control  of  the  rebels  to  places 
within  the  Umon  lines,  and  from  places  in  the  loyal  States  and  districts  to 
places  within  the  rebel  lines  ;  and  if  so,  what  vessels,  and  other  means  of 
transportation,  have  been  thus  used;  under  whose  immediate  supervision, 
and  at  what  cost  to  the  government,  and  particularly  whether  the*  steamers 
New  York  and  Metamora  (or  either  of  them)  have  been  thus  used,  and  if 
so,  what  law  or  public  necessity  required  it ;  what  numbers  of  such  persons 
were  thus  transported  ;  the  cost  of  each  trip  ;  under  whose  immediate  com- 
mand and  supervision ;  what  amount  of  property,  money,  (whether  gold, 
silver,  or  paper,)  and  effects  were  transported  on  the  persons,  and  as  the 
property  of  said  disloyal  persons  ;  and  whether  persons  of  African  descent, 
either  as  slaves  or  free,  were  thus  transported  to  and  within  the  rebel 
lines  at  the  request  of  said  disloyal  women  ;  and  if  so,  what  numbers  were 
thus  conveyed,  and  under  what  order,  pretence,  claim,  or  authority  of  law 
such  persons  of  African  descent  were  thus  conveyed  to  places  within  the 
rebel  lines.  Also,  whether  any  legislation  is  necessary  to  correct  such 
practices,  with  leave  to  |*eport  by  bifl  or  otherwise." 

After  discussion,  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  postponed 
the  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Major  Oeneral  E.  A.  Hitchcock. 
Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WAsmNOTON,  January  21,  1863. 

The  committee  met.    Absent :  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Julian. 
The  following  witness  was  examined  :  John  P.  Hilton. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


Washington,  January  28,  1863. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman  ;  Mr.  Julian  absent. 
The  following  resolution  was  received  from  the  Senate: 
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"  January  26,  1868. 
"  On  motion  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
"  Besolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  instructed 
to  inquire  whether  Major  General  A.  E.  Bumside  has,  since  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  formed  any  plans  for  the  movement  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, or  any  portion  of  the  same ;  and  if  so,  whether  any  subordinate 
generals  of  said  army  have  written  to  or  Tisited  Washington  to  oppose  or 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  such  movements,  and  whether  such  proposed 
movements  have  been  arrested  or  interfered  with  ;  and  if  so,  by  what  au- 
thority.'' 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Major  Greneral  John  G.  Parke. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  the  3(Hh  instant  at  II  a.  m. 


Washington,  January  30,  1863. 
The  committee  m%t ;  Mr.  Julian  absent. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined :  Surgeon  Gerard  B.  Hammond 
and  Surgeon  W.  D.  Stewart. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  January  31,  1863. 

The  committee  met.    Present :  The  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Oooch  and 
Covode. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Surgeon  Thomas  F.  Perley. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


Washington,  February  2,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman  :  all  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Major  General  B.  F.  Butler. 
Ai^oumed  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


Washington,  Fdjruary  T,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman  ;  all  present. 
The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Major  General  A.  £.  Burnside. 
Mr.  Julian  reported  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Colonel  Elwood  in  Capitol 
prison,  that  he  had  been  uncMe  to  leam  any  facte  concerning  it 
The  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  12  m.  on  the  9th  instant. 


Washington,  Fdjruoary  9,  1863. 

The  committee  met ;  Mr.  Julian  absent. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Brigadier  General  John  New- 
ton and  Brigadier  General  John  Cochrane. 
Acyoumea  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 
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Washington,  Febructry  10,  1863. 

The  committee  met ;  Mr.  Julian  absent. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Quartermaster  General  M.  O. 
Meigs  and  Brigadier  General  John  Cochrane,  (recalled.) 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to  morrow. 


Washington,  February  11,  1868. 

The  committee  met.    Absent :  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Julian. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Surgeon  Greneral  William  A. 
Hammond  and  Honorable  Edward  Haight. 

Ordered  that  the  testimony  in  relation  to  David's  Island  Hospital  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on^  the  call  of  the  chainnan. 


Washington,  February  IT,  1868. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.  Absent : 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Julian.  ^ 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Brigadier  General  W.  W. 
ATerill  and  Major  General  S.  P.  Heintzelman. 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  February  18,  1868. 

The  committee  met.    Absent :  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Julian. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined :  Quartermaster  General  M.  C» 
Meigs  and  Major  General  E.  Y.  Sumner. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  February  19,  1868. 

The  committee  met.    Absent :  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Julian. 

The  following  witness  was  examined  :  Hon.  Martin  F.  Conway. 

The  chairman  informed  the  committee  that  General  Charles  P.  Stone  re* 
quested  permission  of  the  committee  to  examine  the  testimony  before  them 
relating  to  himself. 

The  permission  was  grant  to  General  Stone  to  examine  said  testimony, 
in  conndence,  in  the  room  of  the  committee. 

Ordered^  That  General  McClellan  be  notified  that  the  committee  desire  to 
take  his  testimony. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


Washington,  February  28, 1862« 

The  eommittee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman  ;  all  present. 
The  chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the  following  telegram  from 
Gen.  MoCleRan. 
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"New  York,  February  23,  1863. 
"  If  you  caa  do  me  the  favor  to  inform  me  upon  what  points  the  committee 
desire  my  testimony,  I  can  greatly  facilitate  their  objects  and  save  much 
time  by  refreshing  my  memory  by  consulting  papers  before  starting. 

"  GEORGE  B,  McCLELLAN, 

"  Major  Oeneral. 
"Hon.  B.  P.  Wade, 

"  Chairman  on  Conduct  of  WarP 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  send  the  following  in  reply  : 

"Washington,  D.  C,  Fdrruary  23,  1863. 
"We  want  information  generally  of  your  military  administration.     It  is 
'  impossible  to  state  all  the  points  to  which  we  may  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  testimony  we  now  have. 

"B.  F.  WADE,  Chaimum. 
"  Gen.  George  B.  McCLEiJiAN,''  New  York  Cty. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  25  th  instant,  at  12  m. 


^  Washington,  Fd/ruary  25,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  following  witness  was  examined :  Brigadier  General  John  G.  Bar- 
nard. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  February  26,  1863. 

The  committee  met.    Absent:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Odell. 

Greneral  McOlellan  appeared  before  the  committee.  After  some  conversa- 
tion with  him,  his  examination  was  postponed  for  fhe  present,  to  enable 
him  to  prepare  a  written  statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Waskngton,  February  21,  1863. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

After  some  time  took  a  recess  till  T  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  following 
witness  was  examined:  Brigadier  General  Charles  P.  Stone. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  February  28,  1863. 

The  committee  met;  all  present 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gooch, 

Mr.  Chandler  was  instructed  to  report  the  following  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  Senate,  and  recommend  its  adoption: 

**Re80ived  by  the  Senate  of  (he  United  States,  (the  House  concurring,)  That, 
in  order  to  enable  the  "joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war^  to  com- 
plete their  investigation  of  certain  important  matters  now  before  them,  and 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to  complete  by  reason  of  inability  to  obtain 
important  witnesses,  they  be  authorized  to  continue  their  sessions  for  thirty 
days  after  the  session  of  the  present  Congress;  and  then  to  place  tiieir  tes- 
timony and  reports  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
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**Be9olved,  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed 
to  cause  to  be  printed  of  the  reports  and  accompanying  testimony  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  of  the  war  blank  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and 
blank  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  following  fitnesses  were  examined:  Major  General  Joseph  Hooker 
and  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan. 

Adjourned  to  11  a.  m.  on  Monday,  March  2. 


Wash[ngton,  March  2, 1863. 

The  committee  met ;  all  present. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan, 
(concluded.) 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  3,  1863. 

The  committee  met;  all  present. 

The  two  houses  of  Congress  having  adopted  the  resolution  recommended 
by  the  committee,  to  extend  their  session  thirty  days  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  after  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  should  continue  to  take  testimony  during  the 
time  they  were  in  attendance  upon  the  extra  session  of  the  Senate  which 
was  to  follow  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  The  members  of  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  House  gave  notice  that  they  should  be  absent  at  their 
homes  for  two  weeks. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call  of  the  chairman. 


Washington,  March  5,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.    Present:  The 
chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Brigadier  General  Silas  Casey. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  6, 1863. 
The  committee  met.    Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined  :  Hon.  William  Sprague  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Rufus*  Ingalls. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  7,  1863. 
The  committee  met.    Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Major  General  H.  W.  Hallcck. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  Monday,  9th  instant. 
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WASHiNOToy,  Marek  9,  1863. 
The  committee  mot.    Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Major  Alexander  DoulL 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  10,  1868. 
The  committee  met.    Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Hon.  William  Sprague,  (continued.) 
Adjourned  to  1j2  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  11,  1863. 

The  committee  met.    Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Brigadier  General  Henry  J. 
Hunt,  Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck  (concluded,)  and  Major  GeneralJoseph 
Hooker. 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  on  the  13th  instant. 


Washington,  March  13,  1863. 
The  committee  met.    Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Hon.  Lemuel  J.  Bowden  and 
Hon.  William  Sprague,  (concluded.) 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  14,  1863. 
The  committee  met.    Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Mr.  Lemuel  G.  Bowden. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  on  Monday,  16th  instant. 


Washington,  March  16,  1863. 

The  committee  met.    Present:  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Chandler. 

The  following  witness  was  examined:  Major  General  George  G.  Meade. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call. 


Washington,  March  19,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  Mr.  Gooch,  acting  chairman. 
Present:  Messrs.  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Major  General  A.  E.  Bamside 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  S.  Alexander. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call. 
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Washington,  Marck  23, 1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call.    Present:  Measrs.  Gooch,  Jalian, 
and  Odell. 
The  following  witness  was  examined:  Major  General  John  F.  Reynolds. 
Adjourned  to  meet  on  call. 


Washington,  March  25,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call.    Present:  Messrs.  Gk>och,  Julian, 
and  Odell. 
The  following  witness  was  examined :  Professor  Thaddeus  S.  G.  Lowe. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


WAsmNGTON,  March  26,  1868. 
The  committee  met.    Present:  Messrs.  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Mr.  S.  A.  Pancoast,  Mr.  James 
M.  Leeds,  and  M^jor  General  £.  D.  Keyes. 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  21, 1868. 

The  committee  met.    Present:  Messrs.  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 
The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Major  General  E.  D.  Keyes, 
(concluded,)  and  Professor  T.  S.  C.  Lowe,  (concluded.) 
Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  March  28,  1863. 

The  committee  met.    Present:  Messrs.  Gooch,  Julian,  and  Odell. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Brigadier  General  David  B. 
Bimey,  Major  General  William  B.  Franklin,  and  Brigadier  General  John 
Oibhons. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  call. 


Washington,  March  31,  1863. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  call  of  the  chairman;  all  the  members 
present. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  M^jor  General  William  B. 
Franklin,  (concluded,)  and  Assistant  Secretary  Gustavus  V,  Fox,  (Navy 
Department.) 

Adjourned  to  12  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  AprU  1,  1863. 

The  committee  met;  all  the  members  present 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined:  Admiral  Louis  M.  Goldsborough 
and  Brigadier  General  John  H.  Martindale. 
Adjourned  to  10  a.  m.  to-morrow. 
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Washington,  April  2,  1863. 

The  committee  met;  all  the  members  present. 

The  report  prepared  to  accompany  the  testimony  relating  to  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  then  read  and  adopted,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  of. 
the  committee. 

Adjoarned  to  11  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Washington,  April  3,  1863. 

The  committee  met:  all  the  members  present. 

The  report  prepared  to  accompany  the  testimony  in  relation  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  west  and  the  military  administration  of  General  Fremont  was 
then  read,  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  four  to  two.  The  report  was  signed  by 
the  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Chandler,  Covode,  and  Julian.  Messrs.  Gk)och 
and  Odell  declined  to  sign  the  report;  but  signed  a  statement,  to  be 
appended  to  the  report,  that  the  evidence  being  incomplete  they  preferred 
to  submit  the  testimony  taken  without  any  report  thereon. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Covode, 

The  chairman  was  instructed  to  prepare  reports  to  accompany  the  testi- 
mony in  relation  to  Bull  Run  and  Ball's  Bluff.  The  remaining  testimony  to 
be  reported  without  comment. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  December  24,  1861. 
Greneral  J.  B.  Bichardson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  2 
Qneetion.  Ton  have  been  stationed,  General  Richardson,  as  I  am  informed, 
for  some  time  past  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  lines? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  stationed  near  Fort  Lyon,  on  the  south  side  of  Hunting 
creek,  below  Alexandria,  twelve  miles  from  Washington.  I  am  now  stationed 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Washington. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  held  any  general  council  of  war 
in  regard  to  the  movement  of  this  army  of  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  Since  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  heard  of  one.  I  have  not  been  summoned  to  one 
since  that  night  that  I  told  you  of,  and  I  have  commanded  a  brigade  all  the  time. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  man  experienced  in  military  £^airs,  is  it  usual 
to  assemble  officers  in  council  ? 

Answer.  It  was  done  in  Mexico,  at  Puebla,  by  General  Scott,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, and  it  was  done  by  General  Taylor  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Palo 
Alto,  to  decide  whether  we  should  advance  further  or  not.  On  that  occasion, 
although  thirteen  commanders  of  corps  and  batteries  were  present,  only  three, 
in  addition  to  General  Taylor,  were  in  favor  of  moving  on.     But  he  went  on. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Still  he  called  a  council? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Three  were  with  him,  and  the  rest  were  against  the  for- 
ward movement* 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  I  wUl  inquire  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  complaint  among  the  officers, 
so  far  as  you  know,  tnat  there  is  no  council  held,  or  their  opinions  sought? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint.  I  have  never  heard 
anything  said  in  favor  or  against  it.     I  have  not  heard  it  mentioned. 

Question.  You  never  have  heard  that  there  has  been  any  such  council  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  General  McDowell  saw  fit  to  call  a  council— or  what  you 
may  call  a  council — ^before  he  left  the  city,  to  read  over  those  instructions  to  the 
officers ;  and  then  again  on  Saturday  night,  before  the  general  attack  on  Sunday, 
he  called  a  council  of  commanders  of  brigades. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  is  a  large  amount  of  cavalry  useful,  and  can 
they  be  used  on  the  ground  south  of  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  cavahy  do  you,  as  a  military  man,  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  in  this  great  army  across  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  I  have  always  said  that  the  regular  cavalry  would  have  been  suffi- 
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cient  for  the  operations  of  this  army — ^merely  as  advanced  gaards,  and  to  cany 
reports  and  messages. 

Question.  Is  that  your  opinion  now  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  'I  consider  the  cavalry  in  this  army  worse  than  nothing 
at  all,  and  it  will  be  so  for  the  next  three  years,  until  you  get  rid  of  two-thirds 
of  the  men.  It  is  the  poorest  arm  in  the  service  u&less  it  is  well  drilled  and 
disciplined. 

Question.  Has  there  been,  in  your  judgment,  within  the  last  two  months,  any 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  successful  attack  upon  their  lines  to  relieve  this 
city  and  the  Potomac  from  the  blockade? 

Answer.  I  could  not  state  as  to  that. 

Question.  I  only  ask  your  opinion  as  a  military  man ;  that  is  all  I  want.  If 
you  know  of  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  such  advance,  please  state  it. 

Answer.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  at  least  three  to  one  when  we  make  an 
attack  on  the  enemy's  intrenchments — at  least  three  to  one  to  make  an  attack 
on  common  field-works.  Because  I  do  not  think  they  could  come  in  here  with 
less  than  three  to  one ;  and  to  reverse  it  would  require  the  same  proportion. 
They  are  about  as  strong  as  we  are,  possibly. 

Question.  From  the  shape  of  the  ground,  and  from  the  situation  of  the  two 
armies,  is  there  any  such  thing  as  turning  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  or  batte- 
ries, in  your  judgment? 

Answer.  I  think  that  if  an  attack  was  made  on  Leesburg  they  would  fidl 
back  from  Leesburg  on  Manassas.  And  to  turn'  that  flank  successfully  there 
must  be  two  or  three  roads  leading  around  withm  supporting  distance  in  the 
rear.  And  whether  there  are  as  many  roads  aa  that  I  do  not  know,  because  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  country.  You  cannot  move  on  an  ordinary  road 
more  than  20,000  men  so  that  the  head  of  the  column  could  be  supported  in 
the  same  day  by  the  rear.  And  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank  20,000  men  would 
not  be  enough.     You  must  have  two  or  three  roads  to  move  on. 

Question.  Are  the  roads  in  such  a  condition  now  that  troops  could  be  moved 
to  advantage? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  But  whether  a  movement  could  be  made  suc- 
cessfully is  more  than  I  can  tell,  because  I  do  not  know  how  many  the  enemy 
have. 

Question.  Neither  do  we  know.  I  do  not  ask  whether  a  movement  can  be 
made  successfuUy,  but  only  your  opinion ;  that  is  all.  How  many  aides  should 
the  general-in-chief  of  a  great  army  like  this  have  ?  Can  you  give  an  idea  of 
the  number  of  staff  officers  that  would  be  usefiil  to  him  ? 

Answer.  General  Scott's  number  of  aides  in  Mexico  were  much  less  than  the 
number  here. 

Question.  So  was  his  army,  you  know. 

Answer.  Yes.  sir,  I  know;  but  I  should  think  it  would  require  a  large 
staff  for  such  an  army  as  this. 

Question.  What  do  you  call  a  large  one,  for  the  general-in-chief,  I  mean  I 
for  I  suppose  you  all  have  them. 

Answer.  Perhaps  others  would  want  more  than  I  would.  I  got  along  very 
well  without  much  of  any  staff  at  Bull  Run.  Perhaps  others  would  like  a  great 
deal  larger  one  than  I  should. 

Question.  Would  thirty  be  too  many,  should  you  think — more  than  would 
be  usefiil  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not,  for  so  large  an  army  as  180,000  men.  There 
are  180,000  men  here,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Question.  You  think  thirty  would  not  be  too  many  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  should  think  not.  A  conmiander  of  a  division  has  four 
or  five,  and  the  commander  of  a  brigade  has  three  or  four. 
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Question.  You  Baid  that  yoa  thought  the  regular  cavalry  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  army  here.     How  many  regiments  of  the  regular  cavalry  are  there  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  four  regiments  of  regular  cavalry  would  be  enough. 

Question.  As  many  as  you  could  use  to  advantage  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  if  the  horses  of  this  cavalry  could  be  sold  at 
auction,  and  you  could  put  the  men  on  foot  as  infantry,  it  would  be  better,  for 
you  could  make  good  troops  of  them,  whereas  they  are  now  good  for  nothing. 
We  know  that  one  regiment  of  cavalry  costs  about  the  same  as  two  regiments 
of  infantry  to  keep  it  up ;  and  the  horses  are  getting  poor  and  in  bad  condition, 
and  unless  you  have  good  horses  and  good  riders  you  can  do  nothing. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  it  feasible  to  capture  these 
batteries  on  the  Potomac  with  a  force,  as  vou  say,  of  180,000  men  ?  These 
batteries  have  been  there  now  for  two  months  and  a  half.  I  think  your  divis- 
ion was  ordered  on  a  reconnoissance  in  that  direction.  Did  you  discover  any 
reason  to  prevent  your  getting  in  their  rear  and  capturing  their  guns  ] 

Answer.  I  went  only  to  Occoquan  river. 

Question.  You  went  as  far  as  you  were  permitted  to  go  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  throwing  a  force  in  the  rear 
and  capturing  those  batteries? 

Answer.  Unless  they  have  more  force  than  we  have  ? 

Question.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Answer.  If  we  have  the  most  force  we  could  do  it. 

Question.  It  is  not  a  difficult  military  manoeuvre,  is  it  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  consider  their  troops,  better  than  ours.  If  we  could  bring 
one  and  a  half  times  their  number  on  the  open  field,  we  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage.' In  attacking  intrenchments,  I  think  we  should  have  three  to  one,  as 
I  think  they  should  have  against  us. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  about  what  the  strength  of  their 
army  is  now  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  idea,  more  than  I  had  at  Bull  Run ;  not  a  bit. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  were  stationed  for  a  long  time  in  front  of  Munson's  Hill,  were 
you  not! 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  capturing  Munson's  Hill? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  We  took  it  without  any  trouble  after  they  left  it.  I  was 
commanding  my  brigade  near  Fort  Albany,  and  the  telegraph  communicated 
from  headquarters  to  my  office.  I  telegraphed  once  or  twice  that  I  had  sent 
men  over  tnere  to  look  at  the  country,  and  that  I  had  found  that  by  approach- 
ing a  ridge  of  hills,  which  we  have  found  since  to  be  Upton's  Hill,  by  getting 
on  Upton's  Hill  and  coming  down  that  way  we  could  easily  drive  them  from 
Manson's  Hill  without  any  loss.  I  telegraphed  that,  but  there  was  no  atten- 
tion given  to  it.  Then  when  we  found  that  the  enemy  had  probably  left  Mun- 
son's  HUl,  I  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan  that  our  pickets  reported  that 
the  enemy  were  leaving.  He  ordered  me  to  move  on  cautiously  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  hill,  and  communicate  with  General  McDowell  on  our  right.  I 
accordingly  went  up,  and  threw  forward  pickets  as  far  forward  to  Bailey's  Cross 
Roads  as  we  could,  and  approaching  cautiously  we  took  the  hill. 

Question.  Did  you,  a  few  weeks  ago — say  a  month  or  two  ago,  I  do  not  know 
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how  long— discover  a  detached  party  of  the  enemy  off  in  this  direction  goarding 
Bome  forage  ? 

Answer.  We  discovered  a  large  amount  of  fora^  at  Windsor's,  two  miles  in 
advance  of  my  present  position,  and  some  six  miles  from  Fort  Lyon.  I  pro- 
posed taking  mjssession  of  that  forage,  and  telegraphed  to  General  Heintzel- 
man,  commanding  the  division,  then  in  the  city,  for  permission  to  move  the 
brigade  and  take  possession  of  that  forage.  I  got  permission  from  him,  and 
had  my  brigade  tinder  arms  about  daylight  to  go  down  and  bring  up  that  forage. 

Question.  Were  not  some  of  the  enemy  there? 

Answer.  They  had  been  there  some  days  before  to  negotiate  for  the  forage, 
and  perhaps  had  got  a  great  deal  of  it.  After  I  had  got  my  troops  ready,  an 
order  came  to  my  division  suspending  the  movement,  and  saying  that  no  recon- 
noissance  in  force  could  be  made  in  this  aiiny  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
manding general.  A  short  time  aft^r  that.  General  Heintzelman  applied  again, 
and  we  got  permission  to  go  down  after  the  forage ;  and  we  have  made  two  or 
three  reconnoissances  since  that. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  for  I  want  your  opinion  as  a  military 
man :  Do  you  suppose  the  army  is  as  large  as  could  be  handled  to  advantage 
over  the  Potomac,  or  do  you  want  more  men? 

Answer.  I  think  we  have  got  as  many  as  we  can  bring  into  action. 

Question.  I  understand  you  to  have  already  said  that  the  roads  are  pretty 
good,  and  that  there  are  no  obstructions  to  movements. 

Answer.  I  think  we  can  move  artillery  in  that  country  now. 

Question.  Well,  what  advantage  is  there  gained  by  delay?  Can  you  think 
of  any  reason — if  we  are  ever  going  to  make  a  movement — ^why  we  should  not 
make  it  soon,  or  why  we  should  not  have  made  it  before  ? 

Answer.  If  we  conclude  to  move  on  these,  lines  I  can  see  no  advantage  in 
waiting;  for,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  enemy  are  adding  to  their  number  by 
re-enforcements,  and  have  been  for  some  time;  at  least  that  is  what  I  have  heara, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  and  discipline  of  our  troops  ? 

Answer.  As  good  as  any  troops  can  be  with  the  length  of  service. 
By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  The  morale  of  the  troops  is  good  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Would  they  gain  much  more  by  laying  in  camp  than  by  smelling 
a  little  powder? 

Answer.  I  believe  the  whole  army  is  ready  to  move  on. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Take  the  condition  of  the  troops  now,  and  suppose  yon  go  into 
winter  quarters  and  remain  there  until  spring,  would  the  troops  be  in  better  con- 
dition in  the  spring  after  simply  lying  in  winter  quarters  till  then  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  There  is  another  thing  I  do  not  know  about, 
and  that  is,  whether  the  amount  of  transportation  is  sufficient  to  move  the  army 
on.     A  great  deal  depends  upon  that. 

Questipn.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  with  tlteir  present  advancement  in 
discipline,  would  they  improve  any  by  lying  inactive  in  winter  quarters  until 
spring? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Still  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  could  get  the  seaports  of 
the  south — get  Savannah  and  Charleston — it  would  be  preferable  to  getting  the 
whole  State  of  Virginia.     I  think  Charleston  and  Savsomah  would  be  worth  to 
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us  more  than  tlie  whole  State  of  Virginia,  because,  if  we  had  them,  we  could 
stop  anything  getting  in  or  going  out  of  their  country.  And  then,  again,  an 
expedition  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Sabine  river  could  cross  over  to  the  rear  of 
New  Orleans,  and  in  that  way  fifty  thousand  men  could  take  New  Orleans,  and 
the  two  forts,  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  which  we  cannot  take  in  front.  We  will 
then  have  the  Mississippi  open  as  high  up  as  Memphis.  Then  move  our  army 
down  the  3iississippi,  and  we  have  it  open  all  the  way  to  its  mouth.  The  Mis- 
sissippi is  the  most  important  strategical  line  in  the  country,  for  you  can  con- 
centrate troops  on  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  faster  than  they  can. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  we  wanted  three  men  to  one  to  attack 
intrenchments — either  on  their  side  or  ours.  Now,  if  that  is  so,  and  there  is  to 
be  no  advance  here,  how  many  men  would  be  wanted  to  defend  Washington  ? 

Answer.  I  have  always  thought  that  forty  thousand  men  in  the  intrenchments 
were  sufficient;  and  then  a  corps  of  sixty  thousand  men  could  stop  any  move- 
ment across  the  river  above,  towards  Baltimore,  if  they  should  attempt  it.     I  - 
have  always  thought  that  eighty  thousand  men  could  be  moved  from  here  to 
other  points,  if  the  object  was  only  to  keep  Washington. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  24,  1861. 

General  Samuel  P.  Hbintzelman  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  We  have  inquired  a  little  about  the  past :  now  we  want  to  inquire 
a  little  about  the  present  and  the  future,  which  is  perhaps  more  important.  As 
you  are  a  military  man  of  great  experience,  we  want  some  of  your  opinions  on 
some  matters.     You  are  in  command  of  a  division,  as  I  understand. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I  would  inquire  whether  there  has  been  any  council  of  war  among 
you  officers  and  the  general-in-chief  ? 

Answer.  I  have  never  been  consulted  upon  any  military  subject. 

Question.  Not  in  all  the  time  that  General  McClellan  has  been  in  command  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.     As  regards  others,  of  course  I  can  say  nothing. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  military  plan  of  operations  that  he 
has  in  view  I 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea — ^not  the  slightest.  I  have 
been  very  careful  not  to  make  any  movement  or  demonstration  on  the  left  for 
fear  I  might  interfere  with  some  plan. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  whether  it  is  usual  for  a  general-in-chief  to  conceal 
his  great  plans  from  commanders  of  divisions,  &c.;  or,  in  other  words,  is  it  not 
necessary  that  they  should  know  somethhig  of  his  plans  ? 

Answer.  When  General  McDowell  was  in  command  I  saw  him  a  number  of 
times,  and  we  had  long  and  free  conversations  about  the  plans  and  operations  of 
the  campaign. 

Question.  I  will  inquire  whether,  if  a  demonstration  was  to  be  made,  say  next 
week,  whereby  180,000  men  were  to  be  moved,  it  would  not  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  generals  of  division  should  know  something  of  the  plans,  in  order 
that  they  might  each  play  his  part  in  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  advisable.  It  is  not  necessarily  so, 
for  they  can  have  specific  instructions  and  carry  them  out. 
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By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Queetion.  In  your  military  experience  and  reading,  has  it  not  been  costomaxy, 
in  monoeuvring  a  large  army,  even  for  the  most  eminent  generals  to  take  the 
opinions  of  his  generals  of  division  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  very  frequently  find  that  that  is  the  case — ^that  they  do 
take  their  opinions. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  know  something,  I  suppose,  of  the  number  of  the  army  here 
under  General  McOlellan  1  Do  you  suppose  he  has  as  many  now  as  could  be 
used  to  advantage  against  the  enemy  here  1 

Answer.  I  have  not  any  idea  of  the  number  of  men  that  are  here.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  guess  within  50,000  of  the  number  of  troops  around  Washington. 

Question.  How  many  have  you  an  idea  that  there  are  here  1 

Answer.  I  could  not  tell. 

Question.  I  will  put  a  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  that  there  are  now  here 
160,000  men  fit  to  move,  to  bear  arms — throw  out  of  the  calculation  all  your 
sick  list  and  all  your  non-combatants-— do  you  want  a  larger  army  than  that 
here,  and  if  you  had  it,  could  you  work  it  to  advantage  ? 

Answer.  The  roads  are  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  operate  with  a 
large  army  here. 

Question.  At  any  time  of  the  year  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  roads  are  very  narrow  and  contracted;  very  few  of 
them  are  broad  turnpikes. 

Question.  You  intend  to  answer,  then,  that  you  could  not  work  more  to 
advantage,  if  you  had  them  ? 

Answer.  Napoleon  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
were  the  only  men  in  Europe  who  could  manoeuvre  100,000  men;  he  considered 
it  a  very  difficult  thing.  I  think  150,000  or  160,000  men  are  as  many  as  one 
man  can  get  along  with,  and  they  should  be  divided  into  different  corps  to  afford 
facilities  to  move  them. 

Question.  What  are  the  condition  of  the  roads  now  ] 

Answer.  They  were  very  good  until  yesterday.  But  the  rain  muddied  them 
exceedingly,  and  a  little  use  would  have  made  them  impassable.  I  suppose 
now  that  the  frost  has  made  them  hard  again. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  is  there  anything  gained  by  the  delay  in  the 
movement  of  the  army;  and  if  so,  in  what  particular  is  the  gain] 

Answer;  I  think  that  when  the  enemy  fell  back  from  Munson's  Hill,  thus  vir- 
tually giving  up  the  idea  of  taking  Washington,  we  should  have  followed  them 
up;  just  kept  close  whet  them,  and  as  they  abandoned  a  position  we  should 
have  taken  possesaioii  of  it. 

Question.  It  seems  nr>w  to  be  a  mere  question  of  longevity  with  us.  The  idea 
id,  whether,  if  we  ever  are  going  to  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  besieg- 
ing our  capital  and  blockading  the  Potomac,  there  is  any  reason  why  the  delay 
of  the  last  six  weeks  should  have  been  made,  or  why  we  should  longer  delay  ? 

Answer.  I  presume  we  could  attack  Centreville  and  take  it,  but  it  would  be 
at  a  heavy  sacrifice.  And  we  would  probably  accomplish  the  same  thing  by 
remaining  in  our  present  position,  with  perhaps  a  small  advance.  The  opera- 
tions in  the  west  and  south  must  carry  off  a  portion  of  this  army,  and  then  an 
opportunity  would  occur  of  cutting  off  their  retreat  by  cutting  the  railroad  be- 
yond Brentsville.  I  think  if  we  could  take  possession  of  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee railway  they  could  not  supply  their  army,  and  it  would  have  to  disperse. 

Question.  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  160,000  men  here  to  hold  this  position,  if 
offensive  operations  are  not  contemplated  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  a  much  smaller  force  could 
aafeljr  hold  the  poaition. 
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Qnestion.  How  much  force  do  you  think  would  be  required  to  hold  it,  if  you 
did  not  contemplate  offensive  movements  against  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  would  move  up  close  towards  Centreville,  and  down  towards 
Occoquan,  to  be  ready  the  moment  the  enemy  reduced  their  force  here  to  turn 
them,  or,  if  they  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat,  to  break  them  up.  For  that 
purpose  it  would  require  a  considerable  force.  But  simply  to  hold  our  works,  a 
much  smaller  force  than  160,000  men  would  be  amply  sufficient.  There  is  now 
a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  between  Occoquan  and  Quantico  creek,  at  Dumfries ; 
and  I  suppose  there  is  a  considerable  force  at  Aquia  creek.  The  enemy  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  occupy  those  positions  on  the  river.  I  proposed 
early  in  July,  before  we  advanced  to  Bull  Run,  to  put  10,000  men  afloat  on  the 
river,  and  threaten  the  whole  river  and  the  little  rivers  that  empty  into  the 
Chesapeake. 

Question.  I  know  that  very  well.  I  know  that  we  should  have  occupied 
Manassafl  as  well  as  other  places. 

Answer.  I  crossed  the  bridge  with  the  first  troops  last  May.  The  day  before 
General  Mansfield  took  me  over  to  the  engineer's  office  to  learn  what  they  pro- 
posed to  do.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  they  did  not  propose  to 
occupy  Alexandria.  I  thought  that  was  the  principal  object  of  the  movement. 
I  thought  that  by  occupying  Alexandria  we  could  throw  a  considerable  force 
out  on  the  railroad  outside  of  town  and  capture  all  the  locomotives  and  cars 
there,  and  then  we  could  advance  and  occupy  Manassas.  At  that  time  they  did 
not  have  more  than  1,000  or  1,500  troops  there.  There  were  700  of  their  troops 
escaped  out  of  Alexandria  the  day  we  occupied  it. 

Question.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  think  the  army  is  doing  the  best 
it  can  do;  that  is,  to  lay  by  and  hold  our  positions  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  a  considerable  force  could  be  spared  for  some 
other  positions.  Centreville  is  strongly  fortified,  and  could  not  be  taken  without 
a  great  deal  of  loss  and  some  risk. 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  about  cavalry  ?  What  amount  of  cavalry 
can  you  use  over  the  river  to  advantage  against  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Not  a  very  large  force.  The  country  is  not  adapted  to  cavalry,  at 
least  as  far  out  as  I  have  been. 

Question.  The  cavalry  is  a  very  expensive  arm  of  the  service,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  have  no  more  than  military  men  suppose  can  be  made  useful  ? 

Answer.  I  think  we  have  more  cavalry  than  we  want. 

Question.  How  many  regiments  of  cavalry  do  you  suppose  you  want  over 
there  to  co-operate  with  your  infantry  and  artillery  ? 

Answer.  1  should  suppose  that  one-half  the  cavalry  that  is  across  the  river 
would  be  sufficient. 

Question.  There  are  about  12,000,1  believe? 

Answer.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac? 

Question.  Perhaps  that  many  on  the  other  side. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  12,000.  But  I  do  not  know  how  many.  I  know  very 
little  about  the  troops  and  the  position  of  the  enemy ;  and,  of  course,  I  can  give 
no  very  definite  opinion  about  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  is  your  own  estimate  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  think  their  force  is  very  much  overestimated,  very  much  indeed. 
I  believe  their  force  is  more  overestimated  than  ours  is.  I  h^ve  no  very  definite 
idea  of  the  force  they  have.  I  have  no  other  means  of  knowing  than  you  have, 
seeing  the  papers  from  day  to  day.  Occasionally  we  get  a  man  from  their  lines, 
but  I  have  very  little  confidence  in  what  they  tell  us.  There  are  very  few 
people  who,  in  going  through  a  camp,  can  judge  of  the  number  of  the  force 
there.     If  you  see  troops  under  arms  you  can  tell ;  but  then  you  have  got  to 
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connt  the  companies  and  the  regiments.    If  70a  do  not^jou  can  form  no  correct 
estimate. 

Question.  We  will  suppose  a  case :  Suppose  thej  have  ninety  regiments  in 
their  army  here,  and  no  more.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that  their  regi- 
ments average  not  to  exceed  600  ? 

Answer.  I  should  doubt  whether  they  go  over  600. 
.  Question.  That  would  give  them  />  4,000  men.     I  should  suppose  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  their  force  are  sick  and  in  hospitals  than  of  ours ;  perhaps 
one-third  of  their  force. 

Answer.  Not  one-third,  I  should  think. 

Question.  Say  one-fourth,  then. 

Answer.  I  should  put  it  at  less  than  that.  I  have  not  a  very  definite  idea 
about  the  matter.  I  have  no  communication  with  headouarters  on  that  subject 
at  all,  and  no  information  except  from  the  contrabanas  or  the  whites  who 
come  in. 

Question.  Suppose  that  should  be  their  force,  would  you  consider  that  an 
obstacle  to  the  aavance  of  our  army  in  almost  any  direction  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  take  Centreville. 

Question.  What  is  to  prevent  our  flanking  Manassas  to-morrow,  or  throwing 
out  a  column  anywhere  south  of  Manassas — say 50,000  or  60,000, men — and 
cutting  off  their  railroad  communication  ? 

Answer.  The  difficulty  would  be  transportation.  I  presume,  too,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  would  be  a  difficulty. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  50,000  men  could  not  land  near  Lynnhaven  bay 
and  pass  over  to  Norfolk  and  hold  that  place? 

Answer.  I  proposed  some  time  ago  to  collect  a  force,  say  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
You  might  give  out  that  they  were  going  south.  When  everything  was  ready, 
then  you  could  go  up  the  York  and  James  rivers,  silence  their  batteries  there, 
and  land  your  troops  between  General  Magruder's  force  and  Richmond. 

Question.  What  prevents  that  from  being  done? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  prevents  it.  I  think  if  we  should  do 
that  we  should  get  15,000  or  20,000  of  their  men ;  for  there  would  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  re-enforcing  them. 

Question.  And  then  they  must  qmt  Richmond? 

Answer.  They  cannot  retreat.  If  you  go  above  them,  they  are  obliged  to 
surrender,  for  they  cannot  have  more  than  two  or  three  days*  supplies  in  their 
hands. 

Question.  Why,  then,  do  you  say  the  best  policy  is  to  remain  as  we  are? 

Answer.  I  did  not  mean  that  we  were  not  to  do  anything.  I  did  not  want 
to  attack  Centreville. 

Mr.  Julian  :  The  general  said  before  that  some  troops  could  be  spared  from 
here,  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  attack  Centreville. 

The  chairman :  I  am  military  man  enough  to  see  that. 

The  witness  :  I  did  not  mean  that  we  should  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 

The  chairman  :  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

The  witness  :  I  meant  not  to  attack  Centreville ;  I  should  not  do  that.     I 
did  not  mean  that  we  should  sit  here  and  do  nothing ;  I  believe  in  moving  for- 
ward.    I  believe  we  should  occupy  Fairfax  Court-House.     Go  forward  on  the 
left,  for  instance.    Let  my  division  advance. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  believe  such  an  expedition  as  you  have  spoken  of  would  be 
practicable  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sur.  I  went  several  weeks  ago  to  see  General  McClellan  to 
propose  it  to  him.     I  could  not  see  him,  but  I  saw  General  Marcy,  and  I  pro- 
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posed  it  to  Lim.  But  I  have  never  heard  anything  on  the  subject  from  them. 
If  we  were  to  do  that,.Magruder'8  force  would  be  certain  to  fall  into  our  hands. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  those  batteries  could  be  silenced  by  our  navy ;  and  then  we 
are  in  a  position  to  threaten  Richmond.  There  is  water  communication,  I  think, 
within  nine  miles  of  Richmond  by  that  route ;  and  then,  by  means  of  our  navy 
and  other  facilities,  we  can  increase  that  army,  if  necessary,  and  advance  on 
that  line  ;  or,  should  they  reduce  their  force  at  Centreville,  we  can  take  that,  or 
we  can  go  by  our  lefl  flank  to  Brentsville,  and  cut  the  railroad  there,  and  cut  off 
their  whole  army.  What  prevents  any  such  movement  I  do  not  know,  as  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  position,  and  I  do  not  know  what  force  Magruder  has, 
except  from  rumor ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  force  Greneral  McGlellan  has  here. 

Question.  Would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  useful  to  hold  a  council  of  war, 
that  those  general  officers  high  in  command  might  give  their  opinions  as  to  mat- 
ters ?  At  all  events  let  them  be  overruled  if  the  conmianding  general  thought 
them  wrong.     Would  it  not  be  useful  for  you  to  compare  notes  on  the  subject  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  he  has  his  friends  whom  he  consults,  military  men  ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  council.  I  think  myself  there  would  be 
DO  harm  in  holding  a  council  of  war.  Of  course  the  general  in  command  is 
always  responsible  for  what  he  does.  The  responsibility  finally  comes  upon 
him,  even  when  he  holds  a  council  of  war ;  still  he  gets  the  ideas  of  men  of 
some  experience. 

Question.  How  many  men  '^o  you  suppose  would  be  necessary  to  go  on  that 
expedition  towards  Richmond? 

Answer.  I  would  send  30,000. men,  as  I  suppose  Magruder  has  about  20,000. 
You  might  have  a  force,  say  at  Fortress  Monroe,  to  come  up  afterwards,  if 
necessary. 

Question.  It  M'ould  not  be  so  costly  a  mode  of  transportation  1 

Answer.  It  would  give  transpoitation  by  water  instead  of  by  land.  The 
only  difficulty  is  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  their  batteries.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  we  can  silence  their  batteries.  I  think  the  plan  is 
feasible.  I  was  so  well  satisfied  of  it  that  I  went  to  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
see  the  general,  and  did  not  succeed  in  seeing  him  after  all ;  but  I  saw  General 
Marcy,  and  told  him  what  I  proposed. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  talk  it  over  with  any  other  generals  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  talked  it  over  a  little  with  officers  of  my  staff;  but  I  did 
not  say  much  about  it  because  I  did  not  care  about  its  getting  out.  I  thought 
I  would  lay  it  before  the  general,  but  if  it  was  talked  abput  much  it  might 
get  out. 

Question.  You  think  that  a  council  of  virar  among  the  chief  officers  might  be 
beneficial  1 

Answer.  I  think  so.  Certainly  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  some  of  them, 
I  know.  We  have  been  very  anxious  to  know  what  is  proposed  to  be  done. 
I  should  act  w:ith  more  confidence  if  I  knew. 

Question.  Is  there  any  feeling  among  officers  that  they  are  not  consulted — 
that  they  are  slighted  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  there  is  some.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is  slighted 
be  naturally  would  feel  it.  I  thought  it  very  singular  that  I  never  had  a  ques- 
tion asked  me  about  the  position  of  affaii-s  here.  I  thought  I  had  been  long 
enough  in  the  service— 25  years. 

Question.  To  make  your  experience  worth  something? 

Answer.  To  make  my  experience  worth  a  little. 

Question.  It  is  not  your  opinion  that  the  army  should  remain  in  their  encamp- 
ments until  spring) 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  have  had  more  than  a  hundred  people  ask  me  if  we  were 
going  into  winter  quarters ;  and  I  have  told  them  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
it,  but  I  should  imagine  not.     I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  we  should  go  int^ 
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winter  quarters.  I  suppose  we  are  ready  here,  if  anything  turns  up,  to  move  at 
a  moment's  notice.  1  am  looking  for  a  movement  in  Kentucky,  or  in  some  of 
the  other  places  of  operation  south,  to  break  up  this  army.  And  the  moment  it 
begins  to  melt  away  we  are  ready  to  follow  them,  to  make  a  demonstration  upon 
them,  and  cut  off  a  portion  of  them. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  26,  1861. 
General  Wm.  B.  Franklin  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  command  ? 

Answer.  I  command  a  division  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  consisting  of 
three  brigades. 

Question.  How  far  from  the  headquarters  of  General  McGlellan  are  you 
located  ? 

Answer.  About  five  miles — ^near  Alexandria,  at  tlie  Theological  Seminary. 

Question.  How  often  has  General  McClellan  held  councils  of  war  with  the 
generals  of  his  army? 

Answer.  He  has  never  held  a  council  of  war,  to  my  knowledge. 

Question.  How  often  has  he  consulted  the  principal  officers  of  his  army  upon 
the  subject  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war? 

Answer.  I  can  only  answer  in  regard  to  myself.  He  has  consulted  me  quite 
often ;  I  cannot  tell  the  pi^ecise  number  of  times.  We  must  have  had  a  dozen 
conversations,  perhaps  more. 

Question.  Conversations? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  private,  confidential  commilnications. 

Question.  But  no  council  with  other  officers  at  the  same  time? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  never  any  formal  council. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  general-in- 
chief  with  relation  to  the  operations  of  this  army  ? 

Answer.  I  do  know  something  in  regard  to  it. 

Question.  Are  you  willing  to  disclose  what  you  know  to  the  committee  ?  We 
are  all  sworn  to  sQcrecy.  We  want  to  know  what  the  plans  of  the  commanding 
general  are. 

Answer.  Before  doing  so,  I  would  prefer,  if  the  conmiittee  will  permit  me,  to 
see  General  McGlellan  on  the  subject,  because  I  do  not  think  he  has  made 
known  his  plans  to  anybody,  unless  he  has  done  so  to  one  or  two  of  his  general 
officers.  And  he  gave  us  these  plans  with  the  understanding  that  we  were  to 
keep  them  to  ourselves.  If  the  committee  will  permit  me,  I  would  much  prefer 
to  see  him  before  saying  anything  to  anybody  about  it. 

Question.  How  long  since  you  have  had  such  conversations  with  Greneral 
McClellan? 

Answer.  The  last  particular  conversation  I  had  with  him  was  a  week  ago  to- 
day. 

Question.  I  will  waive  that  matter  for  the  present  then.  About  what  num- 
ber of  troops  are  in  your  division  now? 

Answer.  About  12,000. 

Question.  What  is  their  condition  in  regai*d  to  discipline,  clothing,  health,  &c 

Answer.  The  health  is  very  good ;  the  equipments  are  moderately  good ;  the 
discipline  of  two-thirds  of  them  is  very  gooa.  As  regards  the  discipline  of  the 
other  third  I  think  there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  and  they  are  improving 
every  day. 
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Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac 
for  moving  the  army  1 

Answer.  The  condition  of  the  roads  is  goods.  I  am  speaking  of  them  as  they 
are  after  three  weeks'  good  weather. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  proper  move- 
ment of  the  army  now  as  well  as  at  any  other  time? 

Answer.  That  opens  the  question  as  to  what  you  refer  to ;  whether  you  refer 
to  the  enemy  in  front  of  ^r,  or  to  some  other  consideration. 

Question.  I  am  net  now  inquiring  where  you  should  go.  I  am  not  supposing 
that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  storm  Manassas,  or  any  such  tiling  as  that.  I 
want  to  know  if  any  advantageous  movement  could  be  made  to  rid  this  capital 
of  this  siege  now  as  well  as  at  any  other  time. 

Answer.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  means  of  transportation  for  the  army, 
except  such  as  are  connected  with  my  own  division.  I  have  not  been  consulted 
at  all  about  the  transportation,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  army.  I  only  know 
what  is  the  case  with  my  own  division. 

Question.    Well,  speak  of  that. 

Answer.  I  know  we  have  not  the  means  of  transportation  with  my  division 
to  move  one  day  in  the  field ;  and  we  have  not  the  provisions  in  my  division 
to  move  one  day  in  the  field.  We  get  all  our  provisions  in  Alexandria,  and 
they  are  taken  out  in  small  trains  of  wagons,  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  haul 
them  four  or  five  miles. 

Question.  Are  the  means  of  transportation  being  increased  nowl 

Answer.  Not  in  reference  to  my  division  particularly,  but  they  are  in  reference 
to  the  whole  army.  But  for  what  purpose  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  to  move  to 
some  other  points. 

Question.  You  have  not  provisions  enough  to  move,  you  say  ? 

Answer.  I  imagine  there  are  provisions  in  Alexandria  and  Washington  to 
move  the  whole  army  anywhere.  But  there  is  no  assignment  of  provisions  for 
the  purpose  of  any  movement.  ^ 

Question.  Therefore  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  move  now. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  mean  by  tjiat  to  have  a  wagon  train  to  move  provisions 
and  forage  for  four  or  five  days  in  Virginia. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  condition  of  impracticability  of 
movement  on  account  of  want  of  transportation  ]     Has  it  been  so  all  the  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  never  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  was  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  means  of  transportation,  in  case  the  order  should  be  given 
to  move.     I  took  it  for  ganted  that  some  one  else  was  looking  out  for  that. 

Question.  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  your  duty  to  see  to  that.  I  only  inauire  as 
to  tlie  fact.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  means  of  transportation  has  not 
been  increased  so  as  to  enable  your  division  of  the  army  to  move  1 

Answer.  I  do  not ;  but  I  want  to  state,  in  connexion  with  that,  that  I  believe 
the  means  of  transportation  are  here  in  Washington  at  this  moment;  and  in  case 
the  order  was  given  to  move  my  division,  the  Quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  would  assign  to  me  at  once,  without  delay,  whatever  was  necessary  to 
make  the  movement. 

Question.  It  comes  to  this,  then :  that  there  is  really  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  transportation  1 

Answer.  And  the  same  in  regard  to  provisions  also. 

Question.  Then,  really,  the  non-movement  of  the  army  is  not  occasioned  by 
any  want  of  transportation  or  provisions  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  I  suppose  that  sufficient  transportation  is  assigned  to  each  division 
for  its  daily  wants,  and  no  more  ? 
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Answer.  That  is  all ;  and  when  I  say  we  could  not  move,  I  mean  that  there 
has  heen  no  change  made  in  that  assignment. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  this :  whether  the  army  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  he  moved. 

Answer.  That  depends  upon  things  I  have  no  information  ahout.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  of  provisions,  or  wagons,  or  ordnanoi  stores  are  available,  be- 
cause no  assignment  has  yet  been  made  to  me  of  those  things. 

Question.  You  know  of  no  difficulty  in  that  respect  1 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  How  much  cavalry,  in  your  judgment,  could  be  used  to  advantage 
along  with  this  great  army  over  the  river  ?  It  is  a  very  expensive  arm  of  the 
service,  and  we  want  to  dispense  with  all  that  cannot  be  used  to  advantage. 

Answer.  I  have  in  my  division  now  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  get  rid  of  two- thirds  of  that  regiment,  which  numbers  about  1,000 
men.  I  believe  I  could  make  better  cavalry  of  the  remainder,  and  do  more 
good  with  the  remainder,  than  I  can  with  the  whole  regiment  that  I  have. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  The  third  you  would  retain  would  be  for  pickets  and  scouts  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  never  think  of  making  a  cavalry  fight  or  a  cavalry 
charge. 

l^y  the  chairman  * 

Question.  Does  that  apply,  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  o^ 
the  ground,  &c.,  to  the  other  divisions  as  well  as  your  own  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  the  other  divisions  have  more  cavalry  than  I  have. 

Question.  Suppose  that  you  had  10,00Q  cavalry  over  the  river,  could  you  dis- 
pense with  a  portion  of  them  to  advantage  ? 

Answer.  There  are  not  10,000  there  now. 

Question.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are ;  I  put  a  hypothetical  case. 

Answer.  If  there  were  10,000  there  I  woula  dispense  with  8,000  of  them. 

Question.  That  is  to  say :  you  think  2,000  cavalry  are  as  much  as  you  want 
there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  as  things  are  situated  now. 

Question.  Would  the  impolicy  of  using  so  large  a  portion  of  cavalry  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  country  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  to  a  great  extent ;  and  then  a  cavalry  soldier  needs  much 
more  instruction  than  an  infantry  man  does.  You  have  got  to  teach  him  how  to 
ride,  and  to  teach  the  horse  how  to  behave  himself  under  fire.  Then  you  have 
to  feed  the  horses,  which  is  an  important  thing. 

Question.  We  want  to  be  very  particular  about  this  thing,  for  there  is  an 
apprehension  that  we  have  too  much  cavalry,  and  it  is  very  expensive. 

Answer.  It  is  a  question  I  have  not  considered  in  its  details,  except  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  great  deal  more  cavalry  than  any  of  us  need.  As  to  the  actual 
amount  this  army  could  use  to  advantage  I  could  not  say ;  but  I  really  think 
that  two  thousand  cavalry  is  all  that  we  want  for  the  whole  army.  I  would  not 
give  a  snap  for  more  than  one- third  of  what  I  have  now. 

Question.  Then  if  we  had  five  regiments  of  regular  cavalry  here  you  think 
we  could  dispense  with  the  rest  at  any  rate. 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  the  rest  would  be  of  any  service  to  us  at  all  if  we  had 
the  whole  six  regiments  of  regular  cavalry  here — there  are  six  regiments  of  reg- 
ular cavalry. 

Question.  And  according  to  what  you  have  said  that  would  be  ample,  if  not 
more? 
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Answer.  Tea,  sir,  I  think  so.  In  saying  that,  I  proceed  upon  my  knowledge 
of  the  country  so  far  as  I  saw  it  last  summer. 

Question.  Have  jou  thought  of  any  other  plan  of  a  campaign  hesides  that  of 
moving  right  out  to  Manassas  1 

Answer.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  have  never  thought  from  the  beginning  that  the 
proper  way  into  Virginia  was  through  Manassas. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Now  take  the  line  of  the  Potomac.  Suppose  that  we  were  not  to 
make  any  offensive  movement ;  how  many  men  would  be  necessary  here  to 
occupy  a  merely  defensive  position  ] 

Answer.  I  should  judge  about  35,000  men  would  be  necessary. 

Question.  Then  50,000  men  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  occupy  a  defensive 
position? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Then  to  begin  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  here.  Suppose  we 
have  35,000  men  to  occupy  a  defensive  position.  Then  suppose  you  start  a 
column  towards  Manassas — ^not  upon  it,  but  towards  it — to  hold  them  in  check 
there,  and  another  column  to  the  left  of  Manassas. 

Answer.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  you  mean. 

Question.  Yes,  sir,  and  looking  south.  Start  one  column  towards  Manassas, 
not  upon  it,  unless  they  come  out  and  fight  us,  and  then  another  column  upon 
the  left  of  Manassas.  And  then  start  a  column  by  the  way  of  York  river  or 
James  river,  or  from  Fortress  Monroe,  to  cut  off  the  railroad  into  North  Carolina. 
Then  we  should  have  the  blockade  complete  clear  around  from  Baltimore  to 
Galveston,  or  approximating  completion.  We  have  Western  Virginia  all  right. 
We  will  leave  the  operations  on  the  Mississippi  out  of  view  for  the  present. 
Suppose  these  things  to  be  done  that  I  have  indicated.  Then  would  the  policy 
be  a  good  or  a  bad  one  to  start  a  column — ^begin,  for  instance,  back  upon  Penn- 
sylvania, which  is  loyal,  and  then  upon  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  are  Union — 
start  this  column;  as  you  approach  Kentucky,  it  is  Union,  and  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee is  Union.  The  railroad  beginning  at  Richmond  and  running  to  Lynch- 
burg, and  down  through  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  connecting  with  several 
roads  running  west  to  Memphis,  and  down  into  Mississippi — this  railroad  and 
its  connexions  are  t^e  great  artery,  the  vital  source  that  keeps  this  southern 
confederacy  together.  Now,  with  the  Potomac  safe;  the  blockade  complete; 
with  this  column  at  Fortress  Monroe;  with  Western  Virginia  all  safe;  if  a 
column  should  march  into  Eastern  Tennessee  and  take  a  position  upon  that 
great  railroad,  what  would  prevent  us  from  winding  up  this  southern  confederacy 
in  six  months?  We  leave  our  forts  here  with  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  them, 
in  case  our  colmnns  are  driven  back — say,  35,000  men.  Then  how  strong 
would  you  want  the  column  to  march  towards  Manassas,  the  column  to  march 
to  the  left  of  that,  the  one  ftom  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  how  strong  would 
yon  want  the  column  to  intercept  and  cut  off  the  railroad  in  Eastern  Tennessee, 
or  at  some  other  accessible  point? 

Answer.  I  would  like  to  understand  about  the  two  columns  to  march  from 
here  into  Virginia. 

Question.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  they  should  advance  upon  us  to  figfit 
us,  we  should  turn  their  rear.  K  they  should  retreat,  they  would  have  to  do  it 
before  both  of  our  columns.  If  the  column  from  Fortress  Monroe  advances,  it 
would  cut  off  the  railroad  into  North  Carolina,  stopping  supplies  from  that 
direction*  and  making  the  blockade  complete.  And  thm  if  tnis  railroad  in 
Eastern  Tennessee  is  cut  off  how  are  they  to  subsist? 

Answer.  I  like  the  idea  of  the  column  from  Fortress  Monroe.  But  I  do  not 
like  that  of  the  two  columns  here,  because  I  think  that  wherever  we  attempt  to 
strike  a  blow  now  we  should  be  sure  of  success.    Now,  if  we  attempt  to  push 
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two  strong  cohimns  from  our  army  of  the  Potomac  into  Virginia  we  should  not 
have  enough  to  make  it  sure  at  York  river.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me^  the  best 
policy  would  be  to  take  the  whole  strength  of  this  army  of  the  Potomac  and 
pitch  it  into  Virginia  at  some  one  point.  If  you  land  on  York  river  or  on  the 
Kappahannock,  then  vou  can  march  over  to  Richmond,  and  have  a  general  battle 
in  front  of  Richmond,  or,  if  necessary,  besiege  it  and  batter  it  down.  If  that 
was  done  in  a  rapid  way,  I  believe  it  would  take  all  the  enemy  at  Manassas 
by  surprise,  and  tney  would  be  bound  to  evacuate  their  position  there  and  go 
down  to  Richmond  to  fight  us.  There  would  then  be  no  use  of  two  columns 
here.  Of  course,  the  newspapers  would  have  to  keep  entirely  quiet  upon  the 
subject.  It  should  be  done  in  one  week  from  the  time  it  was  begun,  if  possible. 
It  would  take  them  at  Manassas  by  surprise,  and  they  would  be 'obliged  to  leave 
their  quarters  there  and  rush  down  to  Richmond,  no  matter  in  what  condition 
the  roads  were,  and  fight  us  there  just  where  we  pleased. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  And  there  would  be  but  little  transportation  needed  ? 
Answer.  I  think  that  in  two  days'  time  after  our  landing  on  the  York  or  the 
Rappahannock  river  we  could  march  to  Richmond. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  How  far  would  it  be  to  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  Some  twenty-five  miles  frt)m  the  place  of  landing  on  the  York  river. 
They  have  a  strong  work  at  West  Point,  at  the  head  of  that  river,  built  by  a 
man  named  Talcott 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  would  have  to  take  that  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  we  could  turn  that — get  around  it.  Now,  this  railroad 
from  Richmond  to  Manassas  is  the  only  way  they  would  have  to  bring  their 
troops  from  Manassas  to  Richmond.  And  if  we  could  get  there  with  only  two 
or  three  days'  notice  to  them,  we  could  be  there  at  Richmond  before  they  could 
get  more  than  half  the  number  of  troops  there  that  we  could  have. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Then  your  idea — ^your  own  opinion,  not  that  of  anybody  else — 
with  the  lights  before  you,  would  be  to  push  in  a  column  from  Fortress  Monroe  ? 

Answer.  I  would  not  land  at  Fortress  Monroe.  I  would  land  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, or  at  some  point  further  up  than  Fortress  Monroe. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  You  would  start  from  Fortress  Monroe? 
Answer.  Perhaps  so.     I  would  do  anything  to  avoid  land  transportation. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  How  many- men  would  you  want  to  carry  out  that  expedition  ? 

Answer.  About  125,000 ;  because  I  have  no  idea  it  can  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  whole  country  knowing  all  about  it.  And  the  moment  it  is  known  to 
them  at  Manassas  what  we  are  going  to  do,  that  moment  the  whole  army  at 
Manassas  is  going  down.  Now,  when  this  expedition  is  organized,  if  we  should 
organize  such  an  expedition,  I  believe  if  we  could  destroy  the  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Rappahannock  it  would  be  worth  50,000  men  to  us. 

Question.  If  we  advance  the  columns  here  as  I  suggested,  it  would  place 
them  in  a  very  perilous  condition  to  retreat.  And  if,  at  the  same  time,  a  column  is 
moving  up  towards  Richmond,  the  way  you  indicate,  they  would  be  in  a  still 
more  perilous  situation. 

Answer.  If  you  make  them  retreat  across  the  Rappahannock,  they  would 
destroy  the  bridge  there,  and  have  a  very  strong  position  there.    And  one  man 
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there  to  defend  would  be  worth  three  to  nttack.  It  would  take  a  great  many 
more  men  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  in  their  face,  if  they  destroy  that  bridge, 
as  they  undoubtedly  would  do,  than  we  can  afford  to  give. 

Question.  Gould  not  these  two  columns  from  here,  and  the  column  from 
Fortress  Monroe,  be  moved  at  the  same  time  1 

Answer.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  up  the  idea  in 
their  minds  that  we  are  going  to  advance  here ;  and  perhaps  it  is  only  a  dif- 
ference between  us  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  so. 

Question.  I  should  think  they  would  be  disinclined — with  an  enemy  right 
behind  them,  as  we  would  be — to  withdraw  their  whole  force  and  direct  it  to 
any  one  point.  Our  works  here  behind  us  would  be  perfectly  secure.  And  if 
we  throw  out  two  large  columns — the  one  to  threaten  an  advance,  and  the  other 
to  turn  their  rear — ^they  must  retreat  or  fight. 

Answer.  I  believe  if  you  sent  forward  this  force  from  here,  any  column  less 
than  50,000  men  would  be  apt  to  be  whipped.  I  think  they  would  be  willing 
to  stand  here  and  risk  a  battle,  if  they  thought  they  had  any  chance  of  winning 
that  battle,  and  let  us  go  down  there  and  do  what  we  pleased ;  because  if  they 
should  whip  us  in  front  of  Washington  here,  I  do  not  care  how  many  of  us 
should  be  down  there,  the  effect  would  be  terrific,  for  we  could  not  fight  with 
much  spirit  there,  if  we  had  been  whipped  here. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  many  men  do  you  think  they  have  over  there  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  have  from  180,000  to  200,000  men  distributed  north 
of  Richmond  towards  Washington.  I  get  my  information  from  officers  con- 
nected with  Greneral  McGlellan's  staff.  I  have  no  means  of  my  own  of  getting 
information  on  the  subject.  I  have  caught  fellows  who  came  from  their  lines, 
and  inquired  of  them ;  but  I  do  not  believe  anything  they  tell  me. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Question.  Then  your  opinion  would  be  against  making  a  forward  movement 
from  the  Potomac  here  ? 

Answer.  Entirely  against  it. 

Question.  And  in  favor  of  pushing  a  column  up  on  one  of  those  points  you 
have  been  speaking  of? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  making  the  grand  point  of  operations  down  on  the  Ghese- 
peake. 

Question.  And  your  position  here  would  be  entirely  defensive  ] 

Answer.  Eutirely  so. 

By  Mr.  Ghandler : 

Question.  And  you  think,  that  for  defensive  operations  35,000  men  here  are 
enough  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  remark  here  that  with  regard  to  the  cavalry  I 
may  have  been  speaking  entirely  too  fast  in  what  I  said  about  the  necessity  for  * 
them.  The  cavalry  I  was  talking  about  was  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  If  you  are  going  to  keep  a  force  back  here  to  defend  these  forts,  you 
most  have  more  cavalry  than  I  estimated  for  before.  You  must  have  cavalry 
as  a  part  of  that  force  in  order  to  keep  communications  up  between  these  forts, 
for  cavaby  is  the  arm  of  the  service  to  do  that. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  We  do  not  wish  to  dispense  with  one  sinele  man  or  horse  that  is 
necessary  to  effect  this  object;  but  as  it  is  a  great  burden  upon  the  treasury,  if 
military  men  of  experience  say  there  are  more  cavalry  here  than  can  be  useful, 
we  want  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Answer.  We  have  a  great  many  more  than  is  useful,  I  think. 

Question.  We  must  look  at  our  position  from  a  financial  as  well  as  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  a  movement  when  it  can  be  made. 
The  roads  are  good ;  you  have  all  the  transportation  you  need,  or  you  can 
doubtless  get  it  very  soon.  If  you  are  going  to  make  a  movement  at  all,  what 
reason  is  tnere  why  you  should  not  make  it  very  soon? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that,  with  the  information  I  have,  I  am  competent  to 
judge  of  that,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it.  Here  is  Bumside's 
expedition  getting  off  from  Annapolis ;  that  expedition  must  get  off  before  we 
can  do  anytning,  because  the  whole  energies  of  the  quartermaster's  department 
are  directed  now  to  getting  up  stores  and  men  for  that  expedition.  As  soon  as 
that  gets  off,  then  comes  the  time  for  this  other,  because  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  troops  that  are  to  go  from  this  army  of  the  Potomac,  wherever  they  go 
to,  must  start  from  Annapolis,  unless  we  want  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Potomac, 
which  surely  would  be  an  act  of  tolly,  for  all  thev  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  throw  a  force  there,  sink  some  of  our  ships,  and  thus  ruin  the  whole  thing. 

Queation.  Is  there  not  some  method  by  which  their  batteries  upon  the  Potomac 
might  be  attacked  from  the  rear  and  taken  so  as  to  open  navigation  there? 

Answer.  I  believe  a  general  engagement,  if  we  whip  them,  would  free  us 
from  them  entirely;  they  will  leave  every  battery  there,  because  we  should 
then  be  free  to  get  iu  their  rear. 

Question.  It  is  certainly  a  great  disadvantage  to  us  now  to  have  to  bring  aU 
our  forage  and  provisions  here  as  we  are  now  obliged  to  do. 

Answer.  An  attempt  to  take  those  batteries  now  would  necessarily  be  like  a 
move  on  to  Manassas.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  march  the  left  hand  column 
spoken  of  here  down  and  get  in  their  rear.  To  do  that  we  must  cross  Occoquan, 
aud  they  aie  in  great  force  just  on  the  other  side,  and  we  would  have  a  general 
engagement  down  just  beyond  Occoquan,  and  it  might  turn  out  to  be  another 
Bull  Bun.  I  think  our  chances  for  whipping  them  would  be  less  there  than  to 
move  on  Manassas. 

The  chairman :  We  must  run  some  risk ;  we  cannot  keep  such  an  army  as 
this  without  doing  something;  we  must  get  money  for  the  army,  and  to  get  that 
we  must  do  something,  and  do  it  as  soon  as  it  ca..  be  done ;  we  must  run  a  little 
hazard.  If  they  are  the  best  fighters  they  will  whip  us  at  last,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  what  they  are.  Certainly  if  their  armies  are  more  numerous  than 
ours,  and  if  they  are  as  well  officered  and  manned  as  ours,  they  will  succeed. 
We  must  do  something. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Why  were  the  rebels  allowed  to  blockade  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  That  was  done  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  we 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  move  one  step  further  down  the  Potomac  than  we 
then  were— ^t  Alexandria.  Thev  went  to  work  as  soon  as  the  Bull  Run  battle 
was  fought,  and  began  those  works  on  the  river.  I  cannot  tell  why  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so,  except  that  we  were  not  strong  enough  then  to  prevent  it.  I 
think  the  reconnoissances  along  the  river  with  the  navy  should  have  informed 
us  where  those  works  were  before  they  did. 

Question.  Could  that  not  have  been  prevented  prior  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
by  our  taking  possession  of  the  important  points  on  the  river? 

Answer.  I  think  we  might  have  taken  Matthias  Point  and  held  it  all  this  time ; 
that  is  the  most  important  point  on  the  river. 

The  chairman :  I  think  myself  we  should  have  occupied  Manassas. 

The  witness:  I  remember  perfectly  well  that  when  the  first  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  considered  by  General  McDowell,  it  involved  the  taking  of 
Manassas  immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Alexandria.  General  McDowell 
ought  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  plan  of  campaign  that  involved  the  battle 
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of  Bull  Run,  for  his  plan  was  to  go  on  to  Manassas  the  day  after  we  took  Alex- 
andria. That  could  have  been  done,  and  we  would  have  taken  it  without  firing 
a  gun. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  is  to  prevent  your  capturing  their  left  wing  any  day  you  see 
fit  to  throw  out  a  column  of  50,000  men  between  their  left  wing  and  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  The  mere  fact  that  their  left  wing  would  be  drawn  right  into 
Manassas  when  you  attempted  that. 

Question.  Suppose  you  should  start  at  daylight  and  throw  a  column  right  in 
between  their  left  wing  and  Manassas,  what  is  to  prevent  their  being  obliged  to 
come  out  and  fight  you  there  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  And  they  must  fight  you  on  your  own  ground? 

Answer.  Yes,  'sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  many  effective  men  do  you  suppose  you  have  on  the  Potomac 
now] 

Answer.  I  suppose  we  probably  have  150,000  effective  men ;  I  count  in  that 
number  what  is  in  Baltimore  and  in  Banks's  division  and  Hooker's  division  also. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Now  your  opinion  as  to  a  matter  of  policy.  Is  it  your  judgment 
now  that  there  should  be  a  forward  movement  upon  any  point  of  this  southern 
confederacy  here  in  Virginia  during  this  present  winter? 

Answer.  By  all  means,  I  think  there  should  be  a  forward  movement  made 
upon  them. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Almost  an  instantaneous  one  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done. 

By  the  chairman : 

Queiition.     How  soon  could  it  be  done,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Answer.  I  am  utterly  ignorant  as  to  the  state  of  preparation  in  the  quarter- 
master's department. 

Question.  You  are  the  commander  of  a  division? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  your  judgment  should  there  not  be  a  council  of  war,  and  you 
commanders  of  divisions  consulted,  so  that  each  of  you  should  have  a  little  un- 
derstanding of  what  your  chief  means  ? 

Answer.  By  all  means.  I  think  there  is  something  wrong  about  that ;  but  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is,  or  where  it  is.  I  think  there  should  be  some  consulta- 
tion, though  I  think  there  may  be  very  good  reasons  for  keeping  things  quiet, 
because  we  know  that  everything  so  far  has  got  out.  Now  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  tell  nothing  to  any  body,  no  matter  how  high  in  posi- 
tion in  the  army  he  may  be,  so  that  it  cannot  get  out.  I  think  that  General 
McClellan  has  kept  his  own  counsel  pretty  well.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
knows  what  he  intends  to  do,  if  the  matter  is  left  to  him. 

The  chairman :  This  nation  is  making  an  extraordinary  effort.  Next  March  we 
shall  be  $600,000,000  in  debt  for  what  we  have  already  done.  And  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  that  seems  to  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  exertions  the  nation  has 
made.  And  everybody  knows  that  oiu:  finances  are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep 
this  up  eternally.  All  this  is  hanging  upon  one  man  who  keeps  his  counsels 
entirely  to  himself.     If  he  was  an  old  veteran  who  had  fought  a  hundred  battles^ 
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Question.  I  suppose  the  general-in-cliief^  could  overrule  them  all.  Still  tliey 
might  make  important  suggestions  to  him? 

Answer.  They  might  give  him  information.  But  men  are  all  alike.  If  they 
were  to  express  an  opinion  and  he  were  to  go  against  it,  it  would  embarrass 
him ;  and  if  he  went  for  it,  it  would  not  help  him. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  division,  I  mean  as  to  efficiency? 

Answer.  The  men  are  excellent  men.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  better  men 
in  the  world. 

Question.  How  is  it  in  point  of  discipline  ? 

Answer.  The  discipline  has  an  exterior  which  is  good,  but  an  interior  which 
is  bad. 

Question.  Please  to  explain  that  ? 

Answer.  I  think  discipline  consists  in  an  implicit  obedience,  not  outwardly 
alone,  but  inwardly — that  implicit  reliance  and  confidence  that  must  exist  on  the 
part  of  the  commanded  towards  the  commanders.  I  think  our  deficiency  is  in 
the  quality  of  our  officers.  I  do  not  think  that  our  officers  stand  towards  the 
men  in  the  relations  that  officers  should  occupy  towards  men  whom  they  are  to 

Sut  into  battle  and  hold  up  to  their  work,  and  keep  them  from  spreading  or 
oubliug  their  ranks,  or  falling  back  to  the  rear,  or  breaking  ranks.  I  think 
that,  in  the  battle  in  which  I  was  engaged  last  summer,  that  thing  developed 
itself  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  it  became  very  evident  to  both  men  and 
officers.  I  know  that  men  cried  out  to  me  on  the  field  of  battle  that  they  had 
no  officers,  and  they  begged  of  me,  if  I  had  officers,  they  might  lead  them 
forward.  Immediately  after  the  battle  resignations  came  in  of  officers  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  although  they  knew  that  the  services  of  officers  were 
wanted,  that  business  at  home  was  prostrated,  that  the  pay  they  got  in  the  army 
waa  larger  probf^ly  than  they  ever  got  in  any  avocations  they  followed  before ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  resigned  by  dozens.  Their  resignations  c^me 
in  so  fast  that  we  were  obliged  to  stop,  so  as  to  hold  enough  of  officers  to  keep 
the  men  together;  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  free  of  •that  difficulty  yet.  I 
think  that,  while  the  men  drill  well  enough  for  any  purpose,  the  trouble  lies  in 
the  officers. 

Question.  That  is,  the  men  have  no  confidence  in  their  officers  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  have.  I  cannot  say  it ;  I  cannot  go  and  ask  it ; 
but  I  think  so  from  the  way  that  orders  are  earned  out. 

Question.  Have  you  in  your  mind  provided  any  remedy  for  that  evil  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  it  is  a  trouble  irreparable,  from  the  fact  of  bringing  up 
an  army  from  a  small  body  to  a  large  one.  You  are  then  obliged,  as  it  were,  to 
take  in  all  kinds  of  fish  by  a  sort  of  drag-net.  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  are 
getting  better  little  by  little ;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  arrange. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  over  in  Virginia  now  ? 

Answer.  The  roads  were  good  until  this  last  rain,  very  good.  Just  now  they 
are  not  good.  In  a  climate  like  this,  the  theory  is  that  the  roads  will  become 
very  bad  from  raining,  freezing,  and  thawing.  I  am  told,  by  those  who  know 
the  country  better  than  I  do,  that  from  this  time  for  several  weeks  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  to  church.  The  roads  will  soon  be  cut  up  so  as  to  be  almost 
impassable.  Even  now,  after  a  little  rain,  the  wagons  cut  into  the  mud  up  to 
the  hubs,  and  so  with  artillery  and  baggage  trains.  But  I  have  always  thought 
that  we  had  a  remedy  for  that.  I  have  talked  with  many  officers  who  were  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  they  have  said  that  the  condition  we  would  soon  be  in 
here  would  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  stir.  They  instanced  the  case 
of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea,  where,  though  they  were  but  six  or  seven 
miles  from  their  depot,  still  men  of  great  wealth  and  means  could  not  get  even 
a  change  of  clothing,  or  anything,  from  the  depot  to  the  camp.  I  know  they 
said  they  actually  dug  out  the  bodies  of  several  British  soldiers  who  had  been 
engulfed  in  the  mud  and  perished.  They  said  to  me  that  we  had  here  just  the  same 
climate,  and  a  good  deal  the  same  kind  of  soU,  aa  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  we 
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ahonld  be  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition  as  the  British  were  there.  My 
answer  to  that  has  been,  that  all  over  this  country  here  we  have  a  growth  of 
these  old  field  pines  which  we  could  use,  and  I  had  a  little  bit  of  ground  close  to 
my  division  experimented  upon  in  that  way.  It  was  a  piece  of  springy  ground, 
80  bad  that  nothing  could  get  through  it.  I  had  those  pines  cat  down,  and  I 
had  made  what  we  call  out  west  a  corduroy  road,  of  very  small  but  straight 
pieces  of  pine.  It  is  not  the  most  comfortable  road  to  roll  over,  but  it  is  about 
as  good  as  Pennsylvania  avenue  ;  it  is  a  road  that  will  bear  artillery  and  a  train  of 
wagons.  It  takes  some  time  to  make  such  a  road,  but  then  there  art^  a  great 
many  men  to  make  it. 

I  have  told  the  general-in-chief  that  anything  to  be  d  )ne  this  winter  must  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  siege.  We  would  have  to  make  these  roads,  but  these  are 
easier  to  make  than  a  parallel  or  a  flying  sap.  I  thought  our  men  could  work 
better  than  then*  men  coidd,  and  would  suffer  less  than  they.  If  it  was  difficult 
for  us,  it  might  be  almost  impossible  for  them.  And  there  always  does  come  a 
time  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  when  we  can  march  better. 

Question.  Then  you  suppose  it  would  not  be  impracticable  to  make  an  ad- 
vance even  at  this  time  of  year? 

Answer.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  labor.  The 
artillery  would  not  be  able  to  go  off  the  roads.  I  have  seen  it  tried  in  the  fields, 
and  the  horses  got  very  tired  by  pulling  the  pieces  over  the  yielding  ground. 
They  soon  got  tired  and  exhausted.  General  Wadswurth  told  me  yesterday 
that  as  he  went  over  the  drill  ground,  afteft*  even  this  little  rain,  his  horse  was 
up  to  the  fetlocks  every  step. 

Question.  You  think  then  that  the  season  for  active  operations  is  very  much 
past  ? 

Answer.  I  will  not  say  that.  After  the  example  of  Arnold  going  through 
Maine  to  Quebec  in  the  aepth  of  winter,  and  other  campaigns  such  as  we  have 
in  the  world's  history,  it  would  not  become  .any  man  to  say  that  the  time  for 
active  operations  is  past.  It  is  now  a  question  whether  the  country  can  stand 
the  delay  necessary  to  give  us  a  better  opportunity  for  operations,  or  whether 
we  should  at  once  decide  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  season  in  addition  to 
the  difficulties  inseparable  from  every  kind  of  campaign. 

Question.  Would  your  army,  in  your  judgment,  be  as  effective  when  the 
spring  shall  open,  say  in  April,  as  it  is  now  ? 

Answer.  Some  parts  of  it  woidd  be  more  so ;  some  parts  of  it  possibly  less  so. 
There  is  always  a  waste,  a  great  deal  of  waste,  in  a  division.  It  is  true  that 
might  be  supplied  by  recruitiqg.  As  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  it  is  very  good 
now,  I  think. 

Question.  Such  being  the  condition  of  things  here,  how  many  troops  do  you 
suppose  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  this  capital  during  the  winter  season. 
I  mean,  barely  for  defensive  purposes,  not  contemplating  anything  more  than 
merely  to  hold  the  capital  safe  1 

Answer.  That  is  a  matter  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  upon. 

Question.  You  are  a  military  man,  and  have  an  opinion,  I  merely  want  your 
opinion. 

Answer.  I  should  want  more  information  than  I  now  have  to  answer  that 
question  correctly.  A  lawyer  would  want  the  brief  of  his  case,  and  a  doctor 
would  want  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease  before  passing  an  opinion.  Now  I  have 
been  living  very  retired  for  some  time  past,  and  know  very  little,  and  have  few 
means  of  knowing  what  is  on  the  other  side.  It  is  perhaps  little  creditable  to 
me  that  I  do  not.  know  more.  But  I  have  felt  that  I  should  not  obtrude  myself 
more  than  I  have  done.  I  do  not  know  the  condition  of  the  two  armies.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  we  have,  and  I  have  to  guess  in  the  roughest  way  what 
they  have  on  the  other  side.  I  do  not  think  they  contemplate  moving  against 
us,  for  the  difficulties  I  have  suggested  are  quite  as  great  for  them  as  (bt  w:^^. 
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Question.  That  is  what  I  thought.  If  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  move,  it  must 
be  the  same  for  them. 

Answer.  It  is  true  we  have  two  good  railroads  not  affected  at  all.  We  have 
a  central  position  at  Alexandria,  from  which  things  can  go  out  on  either  of  those 
two  roads  ;  but  the  cross-roads  and  the  fields  would  be  bad  for  our  artillery  to 
move.  I  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  we  cannot  operate  this  winter.  I  have 
always  said  that  we  could. 

Question.  I  wish  to  ascertain,  if  I  can,  from  military  gentlemen,  how  many 
men  we  should  have  to  keep  here  to  make  this  capital  perfectly  secure,  so  as  to 
ascertain  how  many  we  might  spare  for  any  other  purpose. 

Answer.  That  would  depend  upon  this  in  a  great  degree :  where  you  make 
your  defensive  operations,  and  how  many  of  the  force  in  front  of  us  could  be 
drawn  off  by  our  other  operations.  If  all  the  force  now  in  front  of  us  is  to  stay 
there,  then  we  should  want  a  large  force  here.  If  you  can  draw  it  off  elsewhere, 
then  you  can  do  with  very  much  less. 

Question.  I  will  suppose  a  hypothetical  case :  Suppose  that  an  expedition 
should  be  contemplated,  we  will  say  by  the  way  of  Lynnhaven  bay,  starting 
from  Fortress  Monroe  across  to  Norfolk,  or  up.  the  York  or  James  river  and  so 
on  to  Richmond,  where  pretty  much  all  the  transportation  is  by  water.  If  such 
an  expedition  was  contemplated,  how  many  men  could  we  spare  to  perform  it, 
and  still  leave  the  capital  safe  ?  That  would  depend,  I  suppose,  upon  whether, 
to  secure  their  capital,  tliey  would  leave  Manassas  1  ' 

Answer.  Entu*ely  so. 

Question.  You  think  they  would  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  would  be  apt  to. 

Question.  I  think  so,  too. 

Answer.  It  was  my  proposition  at  the  very  first  that  we  should  take  Ma- 
nassas by  a  march  as  soon  as  we  went  over  on  the  other  side,  instead  of  stop- 
ping where  we  did,  and  conmiencing  to  fortify  from  Long  Bridge  to  Alexandria. 
If  we  had  at  once  taken  Manassas  -then,  which  we  could  have  done  by  a  simple 
march,  we  should  have  avoided  all  these  difficulties.  I  made  that  memorandum 
in  May  last.  I  had  not  then  been  officially  designated  to  lead  the  expedition 
across  the  river,  but  still  in  a  way  quite  positively  to  indicate  that  I  should  lead 
it.  There  were  but  few  men  at  Manassas  then,  and  but  few  men  at  Alexandria. 
My  plan  was,  to  go  to  Alexandria  and  seize  that ;  then  at  once  go  on  to  Ma- 
nassas and  seize  that ;  then  go  on  to  the  Gap,  and  to  the  Rappahannock,  and 
fortify  that,  and  make  that  our  line.  Then  we  should  make  demonstrations 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  up  James  or  York  river,  to  Richmond.  I  submitted  this 
in  writing  on  the  16th  of  May  to  Mr.  Chase,  but  it  was  differently  arranged.  I 
did  not  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  then,  but  remained  here.  I  know  that 
General  Scott  merely  intended  to  fortify  Arlington  Heights — for  he  said  so— so 
as  to  guard  this  house  and  the  President's  house  from  being  shelled  ftx)m  the 
other  side.  He  opposed,  I  was  told,  the  going  to  ^llexandria  at  first,  but  finally 
acceded  to  it.  We  should  have  taken  Manassas  at  once.  We  did  not  do  so, 
and  they  at  once  came  up  to  Manassas,  and  began  to  fortify  it.  I  said  to  the 
Secretary  that  what  we  can  do  now  by  a  simple  march,  we  will  have  to  do  later 
by  a  battle,  and  later  still  by  a  siege.  If  we  take  Manassas,  we  will  have  the 
whole  of  northeastern  Virginia  free. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  would  have  had  a  perfect  railroad  communication  to  Manassas, 
would  you  not  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Now,  I  still  want  your  opinion,  as  a  military  man  of  experience, 
as  to  the  number  of  men  you  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  reserve  here  for  the 
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defence  of  the  capital,  if  an  expedition  was  contemplated  to  leave  it.  I  want 
to  know  how  many  men  we  could  spare  on  such  an  expedition. 

Answer.  That  is  a  question,  as  I  am  asked  to  answer  as  an  expert,  that  I 
would  like  to  have  a  little  more  time  to  consider.  It  would  be  mere  guess-work 
for  me  to  give  an  opinion  now.  We  have  a  very  long  line  of  forts  here  now — 
a  triple  line  of  forts — all  of  which  would  require  garrisons.  How  much  these 
garrisons  should  be  I  do  not  know,  for  some  of  those  forts  I  have  never  seen. 
I  know  that  there  are  forts  there,  but  I  do  not  know  even  the  number  or  posi- 
tion of  many  of  them.  I  do  not  know  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
above  Alexandria,  nor  do  I  know  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  below 
Alexandria.  I  have  not  been  down  there  since  my  command  was  changed.  I 
should  say  that  each  fort  should  have  a  garrison  in  it,  and  a  sufficient  corps  at 
some  central  point  to  re-enforce  them  in  case  they  should  be  attacked.  This 
would  be  on  a  sliding  scale — that  is,  if  a  certain  thing  produces  a  certain  effect 
then  you  can  diminish  your  force  ;  if  it  does  not  produce  that  effect,  you  cannot 
diminish  it. 

Question.  And  you  must  take  into  account  the  difficulty  of  their  attacking 
our  lines  as  it  is  in  our  attacking  them. 

Answer.  Of  course. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  And  likewise  the  important  fact  that  they  are  much  more  deficient 
in  transportation  than  we  are. 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  still  they  have  more  than  we  give  them 
credit  for — not  so  good,  perhaps.  And  another  thing  in  which  they  have  an 
advantage  over  us :  they  are  much  poorer  than  we  are.  It  is  strange,  you  may 
think,  that  I  should  say  that  was  an  advantage.  But  I  say  so  for  this  reason : 
our  men  have  everything  given  to  them  that  Congress  and  the  country,  and  the 
kindness  and  the  benevolence  of  the  people  could  think  of  And  they  have  got 
into  the  way  that  they  require  and  insist  upon  having  an  immense  deal  provided 
for  them.  They  must  have  from  thirty  to  forty  wagons  to  a  regiment  before 
they  will  start;  they  must  take  with  them  bedding,  cooking-stoves,  and  a  variety 
of  tilings  that  the  other  side  do  not  think  of  They,  upon  the  other  side,  are 
poor  a#Q  pinched ;  and  poverty  and  hardships  are  the  best  school  for  the  soldier. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  an  expedition  could  be  made  successful  mostly  by 
water — say,  a  force  collected  at  Fortress  Monroe  or  at  Annapolis,  and  taken 
around  into  the  York  or  the  James  river,  and  so  across  to  Richmond  ?  Do  you 
think  a  winter  expedition  of  that  sort  would  be  practicable  ? 

Answer.  I  am  told  that  York  river,  since  the  time  I  wanted  that  expedition 
to  go  there,  has  been  very  strongly  fortified.  I  must  appear  to  be  a  very  ig- 
norant man;  but  what  the  nature  of  those  fortifications  are  I  do  not  know. 
West  Point,  at  the  head  of  York  river,  and  connected  to  Richmond  by  a  rail- 
road, is  a  point  that  the  enemy  early  saw  was  of  immense  importance.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  think  it  of  less  importance  than  Manassas.  The  river  forks 
there ;  there  are  two  streams  above,  and  a  large  stream  below  that  point,  and 
there  is  a  railroad  from  there  over  to  Richmond.  I  know  that  General  Scott 
disagrees  with  me  about  the  importance  of  railroads  in  this  warfare.  It  may  be 
presumptuous,  perhaps,  fpr  me  to  hold  an  opinion  against  him  on  that  point; 
out  I  have  always  thought  that  railroads  must  be  used.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  move  a  large  army  over  this  country  in  any  direction  without 
railroads  or  water  transportation.  We  cannot,  as  in  Europe,  obtain  large  sup- 
plies from  a  small  region  of  country.  Napoleon  lived  upon  contributions  that  he 
levied  upon  a  country  that  could  supply  them.  Europe  is  a  country  without 
fences  or  hedges,  without  woods,  and  with  villages  every  three  miles  or  so,  and 
£lled  with  resources  to  an  extent  we  do  not  think.  We  have  great  resources  in 
oar  country,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  difficult,  even  with  great  facilities,  to  get  them 
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together  from  over  a  large  extent  of  country.  We  would  require  an  immense 
amount  of  transportation  to  move  our  army.  We  must,  even  when  going  but  a 
few  miles,  take  with  us  oats  and  hay  for  our  horses,  and  provisions  for  the  men, 
and  we  must  move  them  by  railroad.  If  we  have  none  built  now,  we  must 
build  one  as  we  go  along— every  ten  miles  go  back  and  complete  the  railroad  up 
to  the  point  where  we  may  be — -and  in  that  way  send  forward  our  supplies. 
Now,  there  is  a  railroad  from  West  Point  to  Richmond,  and  there  are  fortifica- 
tions all  around  Richmond,  and  if  we  take  Richmond  it  must  be  by  siege. 
Now,  they  have  possession  of  the  country  from  Richmond  south,  over  which 
they  can  bring  all  their  supplies  and  re-enforcements,  and  while  we  are  attacking 
upon  the  one  side  they  can  re-enforce  upon  the  other.  It  will  require  a  large 
force  and  a  large  siege  materiel  to  take  Richmond.  Any  one  who  has  read  the 
history  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  can  form  some  approximate  idea  of  what 
would  be  required  for  such  an  expedition  as  this.  We  must  first  take  the  bat- 
teries upon  York  river,  and  then  have  the  means  to  go  up  to  Richmond  and 
begin  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  be  prepared  to  guard  ourselves  from  attacks  on 
our  right  and  left,  which  would  be  a  very  heavy  undertaking.  Now,  we  have  a 
large  force  in  front  of  us  here,  not  very  far  off.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  as 
easy  for  us  to  go  against  them  here  as  to  go  against  Richmond. 

Question.  You  have  not  so  much  land  transportation  in  an  expedition  to 
Richmond  ] 

Answer.  If  seven  miles  did  the  business  for  the  British  troops  in  the  Crimea, 
twenty-seven  miles  will  do  it  for  us  here.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
conversing  with  British  officers  upon  that  subject,  as  they  are  very  communi- 
cative. I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  that  very  matter.  I  recollect  of 
bein^  amazed  at  the  time  that  seven  miles  should  be  such  an  impediment  as  it 
was  with  the  British  in  getting  supplies  from  Balaklava  to  the  Crimea.  The 
climate  there  is  about  the  same  as  ours ;  the  country  is  on  the  same  isothermal 
line  with  us,  and  the  soil  there  is  pretty  much  the  same  kind  as  ours. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Why  did  they  not  build  a  railroad  ? 

Answer.  They  did  make  one,  but  they  suffered  all  this  before  they  built  it. 
There  was  no  wood  there,  in  that  we  have  the  advantage  over  them.  •  They 
had  no  timber,  and  could  not  make  a  plank  road  or  a  corduroy  road.  When 
they  built  their  railroad  they  had  to  take  everything  there,  ties  and  all ;  and 
before  they  did  that  they  suffered  terribly,  and  there  was  only  six  or  seven 
miles  of  land  transportation  there. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  a  movement  on  the  left  here,  towards 
the  railroad  over  which  they  get  the  most  of  their  supplies  1  Is  it  impossible 
to  get  an  expedition  through  there,  around  through  Leesburg  ? 

Answer.  One  of  my  generals,  who  is  exceedingly  impatient  and  anxious,  has 
ft-equently  asked  me  that  question.  Why  do  you  not  go  to  Leesburg,  and  get 
behind  their  left  that  way  ?  When  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  plan  of 
operations  to  go  against  Manassas,  and  to  state  the  force  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  my  own  plan  was  to  more  forward  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  drive 
them  across  Bull  Run,  then  go  by  the  left  and  get  around  their  right,  for  I  felt 
that  if  I  once  tapped  their  line  between  there  and  Richmond  they  were  gone ; 
they  could  not  get  away ;  they  could  not  escape.  If  you  just  cut  that  line,  or 
make  a  demonstration  to  cut  it,  they  would  be  obliged  to  come  out  and  give  you 
battle.  But  I  was  obliged  to  give  that  up,  for  when  I  got  for^vard  there  I 
was  drawn  into  a  general  engagement  by  the  premature  operations  of  the 
general  who  had  the  advance  on  the  right ;  and,  moreover,  when  1  went  to  the  left 
and  found  the  country  very  much  broken,  the  roads  very  narrow,  and  my  army 
was  in  such  a  condition  that  I  felt  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  attempt  to 
march  at  once  30,000  men  around  by  the  way  of  Wolf  Run  shoals  and  Brent- 
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ville,  as  I  had  intended  to  do  in  the  first  place.  The  line  of  march  would  have 
been  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  circle,  liable  to  be  ruptured  by  them  at  several 
points,  with  only  one  road  for  us  to  go  over.  I  gave  that  up  and  went  around 
and  undertook  what  was  not  so  conclusive  an  operation  to  get  around  by  our 
right,  the  more  so  that  I  was  apprehensive  that  the  compact  with  me  that 
GeneralJohnson  should  be  kept  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  might  not  be  fulfilled. 
Therefore  I  wanted  to  get  between  him  and  Beauregard,  and  I  tried 'to  do  so. 
You  now  ask  about  turning  their  left.  They  are  now  at  Centreville ;  their 
largest  force  is  at  Centreville.  They  occupy  a  ridge  between  Slaty  and  Rocky 
runs,  an  excellent  ridge  for  them  to  defend  against  any  approach  coming  from 
the  same  point  we  went  before,  that  is,  by  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  which  goes 
into  Little  River  turnpike  a  short  distance  from  Germantown.  Little  River  turn- 
pike runs  in  almost  a  straight  line  a  little  north  of  west  from  Alexandria  to  Fairfax 
Court-House.  A  little  before  you  reach  Germantown  the  road  forks,  Warrenton 
turnpike  going  a  little  south  of  west,  and  Little  River  turnpike  continuing  on  a 
little  north  of  west.  Centreville  is  some  six  miles  from  Germantown.  The 
best  road  to  go  by  their  left  is  by  Little  River  turnpike,  which  is  a  good,  broad 
stone  road.  This  road  passes  close  by  Centreville,  and  is  intersected  by  two 
roads  running  north  from  the  neighborhood  of  Centreville,  and  a  force  going  to 
turn  their  left  would  have  to  pass  with  its  flank  exposed  towards  Centreville, 
80  that  if  you  go  out  that  way  you  would  have  to  go  with  the  whole 
in  army  force  ready  for  a  general  engagement.  They  are  said  to  have  75,000 
men  at  Centreville.  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  be  a  good  way  to  go,  but  it 
would  not  be  as  conclusive  as  to  go  the  other  way.  The  way  I  would  prefer  to 
go  woula  be  to  send  forward  the  whole  army.  I  would  place  a  carp*  d*armee  of 
three  divisions  at  Vienna ;  another  of  three  divisions  at  Fairfax  Court-House ; 
another  of  three  divisions  at  Fairfax  Station ;  and  another  at  Occoquan :  and 
then  I  would  have  another  of  three  divisions  for  a  reserve.  The  various  carps 
d'armee  would  then  be  close  to  each  other ;  if  one  was  attacked  there  would  be 
one  on  each  side  to  come  to  its  assistance.  Vienna  is  supplied  by  i-ailroad  from 
Alexandria ;  Fairfax  Court-House  is  supplied  by  Little  River  turnpike ;  Fairfax 
Station  is  supplied  by  another  railroad,  and  the  corps  below  would  also  have 
the  same  railroad  by  which  to  be  supplied ;  so  that  you  could  use  these  rail- 
roads and  Little  River  turnpike,  and  also  Ijcesburg  turnpike,  to  supply  your 
force.  These  roads  all  radiate  from  the  central  point  of  Alexandria,  which  is  a 
strategetical  point  of  great  consequence,  so  far  as  that  force  is  concerned ;  and 
the  roads  should  be  made  good  between  these  different  corps.  Your  side  com- 
munications should  be  made  good,  and  the  country  occupied  in  sufficient  force 
to  enable  you  to  use  your  side  communications ;  have  all  your  secondary  com- 
munications made  good,  that  is,  from  Falls  Church  to  Fairfax  Court-House,  and 
firom  Flint  Hill,  so  that  you  could  have  abundant  means  to  go  forward,  or  to 
fiedl  back  if  too  hardly  pressed.  You  would  then  have  a  force  as  large  as  theirs.  I 
think  it  is  a  rule  that  when  your  force  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  enemy  you  should 
not  avoid  battle,  but  only  seek  to  give  it  on  favorable  terms ;  when  it  is  less, 
you  then  avoid  battle,  and  when  it  is  greater  you  seek  to  bring  it  on. 

Now,  admitting  that  our  force  would  be  as  large  as  that  of  the  enemy — I 
cannot  tell  about  that — ^we  are  then  on  an  inner  circle,  and  have  that  advantage. 
They  occupy  an  outer  concentric  circle,  with  a  line  that  is  probably  thirty  miles 
long.  I  give  it  approximately.  The  force  of  General  Banks  could  then  come 
down  here,  and  the  force  of  General  Hooker  could  come  up ;  for,  if  we  press 
this  large  body  of  men  forward,  they  would  only  think  of  defence,  not  of  attack. 
They  would  not  think  of  touching  the  capital ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  supposed 
that  they  entertained  such  an  idea  since  the  blue  times  of  last  April,  before  we 
had  got  sufficiently  strong  to  defend  Washington.  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
attempt  to  cross  the  Potomac  either  below  or  above,  for  I  think  they  have  given 
up  the  idea  of  getting  Maryland  out.     I  think  if  they  are  pressed  in  this  masi- 
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ner  by  this  large  force  in  the  centre  they  would  be  obliged  to  weaken  their  ex- 
tremities, or,  if  not,  then  they  would  inin  the  risk  of  being  broken  ;  for,  with 
this  large  force  pressing  them,  I  think  we  should  find  some  place  along  their 
long  line  that  we  could  penetrate ;  and,  if  that  is  done,  then  they  are  gone.  'You 
would  have  this  advantage :  if  you  penetrated  their  lines  at  any  place,  then  you 
could  throw  yourself  upon  the  right  or  left,  holding  the  other  portion  in  check ; 
you  are  upon  the  interior,  and  your  forces  are  closer  together ;  while  we  should 
have  a  line,  say  of  fifteen  miles  in  extent  at  the  furthest,  they  would  have  one 
of  thirty  miles. 

I  cannot  but  come  back  to  that  plan  of  going  around  by  their  right,  which  I 
could  not  accomplish  by  a  move,  but  which  I  think  could  be  done  by  ap- 
proaches, under  the  cover  of  a  large  force,  intrenched  so  as  to  leave  its  lines 
protected,  and  send  this  force  to  the  right  or  left.  I  do  not  mean  such  defences 
as  are  thrown  up  around  here,  but  such  as  are  thrown  up  in  the  field ;  what  the 
English  call  half-sunk  batteries,  abattis,  rifle  pits,  &c.  I  would  have  met  at 
Vienna  and  at  Fairfax  Court-Honse ;  at  once  sent  forward  men  in  the  begmning 
to  make  a  line,  behind  which  we  could  go,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

They  are  undoubtedly  expecting  us  to  do  that,  and  that  is  one  reason  against 
the  plan.  It  is  a  good  thing  not  to  do  what  the  enemy  expect  you  to  do,  merely 
because  they  expect  it.  Now  they  want  us  to  go  to  Centreville ;  I  do  not  wish 
to  do  that,  because  it  is  a  strong  place.  If  they  have  done  what  they  should, 
they  have  made  it  too  strong,  What  they  have  done  at  Occoquan  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  told  that  they  have  defended  it,  as  it  has  great  facilities  for 
defence. 

I  am  speaking  merely  upon  suppositions.  I  have  not  before  me  that  precise 
information  that  a  person  ought  to  have  before  he  proposes  a  plan  upon  which 
is  to  rest  the  fate  of  an  expedition  and  the  lives  of  men ;  but,  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  the  place  that  ought  to  be  pierced. 

Question.  Do  you  suppose  this  plan  you  speak  of  would  be  practicable  soon  t 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  That  depends  so  much  upon  those  things  I  have 
already  fatigued  you  by  repeating  ;  that  is,  my  not  knowing  what  our  own  army 
is  and  what  their  army  is.  I  am  speaking  upon  the  supposition  that  we  have  a 
force  equal  to  theirs.  Suppose  an  equality  of  force,  and  our  position  gives  us 
the  advantage. 

Question.  That  is,  because  our  line  is  much  shorter  than  theirs. 

Answer.  We  operate  upon  an  interior  line,  and  if  we  break  theirs  we  have 
this  advantage :  we  throw  them  upon  diverging  lines,  while  we  can  throw  our 
whole  force  upon  either.  Strategically  we  have  every  advantage  of  them. 
What  you  cannot  do  in  presence  of  an  army  you  can  do  strategetically.  That  is 
to  say,  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  put  a  body  of  men  between  two 
other  bodies  of  men  to  be  crushed  by  their  cross-fire ;  but  if  you  can  do  it  stra- 
tegetically, penetrate  their  line  and  divide  it  into  two  parts,  while  you  hold  the 
one  in  check  you  can  throw  yourself  upon  the  other  and  crush  it.  Now,  I  can- 
not tell  whether  that  would  be  reasonably  sure  of  success.  I  do  not  know  what 
their  force  at  Occoquan  is ;  I  have  heard  of  no  reconnoissance  made  there 
at  all. 

Question.  From  the  best  information  you  have,  what  do  you  suppose  to  be 
the  number  of  their  troops  here  ? 

Answer.  All  that  I  have  as  a  basis  to  go  upon  is  this :  I  saw  a  letter  written 
firom  Centreville,  and  not  intended,  of  course,  to  divulge  information,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  give  faith  to  it.  The  writer  was  referring  to  the  flutter  that 
existed  in  the  ranks  of  their  army  over  there  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  a 
certain  number  of  major  generals.  He  told  how  the  army  was  organized;  into 
brigades  of  four  regiments  each,  the  same  as  ours ;  but  that  they  only  put  two 
brigades  into  a  division.  That  is,  they  put  eight  regiments,  or  battalions,  in  a 
division,  instead  of  twelve,  as  we  have.     "Now,'*  says  he,  in  his  letter,  "this 
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makes  quite  a  stir  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  twelve  major  generals."  That 
would  then  give  them  twenty-four  brigades,  or  ninety-six  regiments.  Their  regi- 
ments are  about  as  strong  as  ours,  and  that  would  give  them  a  force,  perhaps,  of 
7t>,000  men.  That  undoubtedly  is  the  greatest  number  they  have  at  Centreville. 
They  have  a  corps  on  the  Occoquan,  and  we  also  know  they  have  a  corps  at 
Aqnia  with  the  batteries  there.  They  also  have  a  small  force,  some  5,000' men, 
at  Leesburg.  What  number  they  have  back  at  Manassas  is  purely  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Altogether,  I  should  think  this  might  give  them  a  force  of  130,000 
men.  I  know  it  has  been  said  by  some  that  they  probably  had  a  force  of  some 
200,000  or  210,000  men ;  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know  the  dfficulties  we 
have  encountered  in  getting  our  force  here.  What  our  force  is  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  200,000. 

Question.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  get  more  than  we  have,  with  much  less 
population  to  draw  from  ? 

Answer.  They  have  two  advantages  over  us.  Public  opinion  there  is  so 
intense,  their  hatred  to  us  is  so  violent,  that  they  can  take  measures  which  we 
cannot  take.  They  have  practically  a  system  of  conscription  there.  They  do 
not  pay  railroads  or  manufacturers  anything.  Their  paper  currency  answers 
their  purpose  quite  as  well  as  gold  and  silver  answers  ours,  for  everybody  is 
forced  to  take  it,  and  they  thus  get  what  they  want  with  it.  The  people  there 
are  obliged  to  go  into  the  ranks,  for  there  is  a  far  greater  degree  of  pressure  upon 
them  at  the  south  thaif  there  is  upon  us  at  the  north ;  they  cannot  stay  at  home. 
At  the  north  it  is  voluntary ;  there  they  cannot  help  themselves. 

Question.  That  is  so.  But  their  ability  to  supply  their  men  with  food,  clothing, 
transportation,  &c.,  is  less  than  ours? 

Answer.  There  never  was  an  army  in  the  world  that  began  to  be  supplied  as 
well-  as  ours  is.  I  believe  a  French  army  of  half  the  size  of  ours  could  be 
supplied  with  what  we  waste.  The  amount  of  waste  is  fearful.  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  amount  of  scolding  I  have  to  do  on  the  subject  of  the  waste  of  bread. 
I  have  seen  loaves  of  bread  thrown  away  that  had  not  even  been  broken  open. 
Our  men  will  not  use  it  if  it  is  a  little  stale.  I  have  begged  them  not  to  draw 
it,  if  they  cannot  eat  it.  They  get  large  pay,  and  when  the  sutlers  come  around 
with  their  pies,  tarts,  and  cakes,  the  men  stuff  themselves  with  those  things  and 
waste  the  rations  drawn  from  the  government.  It  is  a  waste  that  comes  out  of 
the  country  at  large.  But  I  believe  we  ought  to  supply  twice  the  force  we  do 
with  what  it  costs  us  to  supply  this  force. 

Question.  Now  about  the  cavalry.  That  is  a  very  expensive  arm  of  the 
service,  and  of  course  we  must  retrench  wherever  we  can  without  impairing  at 
all  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  Now  what  amount  of  cavalry  do  you  suppose 
we  can  make  use  of  in  this  army  of  the  Potomac  to  advantage? 

Answer.  We  have  twelve  regiments,  I  think.  I  think  that  is  an  abundance 
with  the  condition  of  the  army ;  and  then  there  is  the  cavalry  of  reserve ;  I  do 
not  know  how  much  there  is  of  that.  I  should  think  that  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
might  answer  all  the  purposes  of  reserve.  I  should  think  that  fourteen  or  sixteen 
regiments  altogether  would  be  sufficient  here.  I  do  not  know  how  much  we 
have  here. 

Question.  I  do  not  suppose  we  have  that  amount  of  cavalry? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  we  have.  I  have  one  regiment  in  my  division,  and  I  am 
told  that  all  the  other  divisions  have  a  regiment  each,  and  there  are  twelve 
divisions ;  and  I  know  there  are  regiments  in  reserve. 

Question.  Then  I  understand  you  that  you  think  you  have  not  more  than 
you  need  here? 

Answer.  I  think  we  might  do  with  less  than  that.  I  think  that  I  might 
perhaps  have  done  with  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  cavalry  I  have.  But  then 
the  nominal  amount  of  cavalry  is  so  much  greater  than  the  actual. 

Question.  Some  have  thought  that  in  view  of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground 
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kere,  the  wooded  nature  of  the  country,  &c.,  we  could  not  use  so  much  cavalry 
to  advantage,  and  we  desired  to  know  if  there  was  more  than  was  needed  in 
order  to  retrench  ? 

Answer.  Cavalry  regiments  are  of  six  squadrons  each,  and  there  are  two 
squadrons  to  a  brigade.  That  amount  might  be  diminished.  We  are  now 
organized  by  divisions.  If  we  were  to  be  organized  by  corps  of  three  divisions 
each,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  would  be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  three 
divisions. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  How  many  divisions  have  you  ? 

Answer.  We  have  eight  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  then  there  are 
here  three  others  formed,  and  one  now  in  process  of  formation.  There  are 
twelve  divisions  right  around  Washington,  besides  the  divisions  of  Greneral 
Banks  and  Greneral  Dix ;  and  then  there  is  a  division  of  regulars  besides ;  or 
rather  they  intend  to  make  one,  if  they  can  get  it  up,  I  believe. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  If  no  advance  is  contemplated  until  spring,  is  there  any  way  to 
clear  this  river  of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  what  batteries  there 
are  below  here,  how  they  are  placed,  what  their  strength»is,  or  what  naval  pre- 
parations we  have.  The  best  way  to  get  at  them  would  be  to  break  their  line 
in  the  centre.  If  we  could  force  our  way  across  Occoquan,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  that  matter  must  terminate  of  itself. 

Question.  If  you  get  all  the  country  in  rear  of  their  batteries,  of  course,  they 
must  go. 

Answer.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  quite  that.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  that 
is  my  remedy  for  all  the  difficulties. 

Question.  I  find,  so  far  as  we  have  investigated,  that  there  is  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  the  amount  of  their  force,  and  the  strength  and 
extent  of  their  fortifications. 

Answer.  They  are  so  far  off  that  we  cannot  tell  much  about  them.  If  we 
were  closer  to  them  we  could  tell  more  about  them  They  are  off  at  Centreville, 
and  if  you  send  out  a  small  party,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  cut  up  by  some 
party  of  the  enemy  three  times  its  size,  which  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon*  the 
morale  of  the  men.  It  makes  it  hazardous  to  send  out  a  party.  I  am  always 
anxious  when  I  send  out  a  party  for  forage  until  they  return,  for  I  cannot  tell 
what  they  may  meet  with  on  their  way,  as  the  country  is  all  covered  with  woods, 
and  they  are  continually  liable  to  be  surprised. 

Question.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that  unless  we  do  come  closer  to  them  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  The  only  remedy  I  know  is  to  get  closer  to 
them. 

Question.  Of  course,  all  war  is  more  or  less  hazardous.  But  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition now  where  we  must  stir  ourselves,  on  account  of  the  expense. 

Answer.  It  must  be  horrible. 

Question.  It  is  awful;  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  see  if  there  is  any  way  in 
God's  world  to  get  rid  of  the  capital  besieged,  while  Europe  is  looking  down 
upon  us  as  almost  a  conquered  people. 

Answer.  I  appreciate  that.  I  have  always  thought,  and  have  so  said  among 
my  friends,  that  in  the  mouth  of  December  we  could  operate.  I  did  not  think 
to  be  here  Christmas.  I  thought  that  before  New  Year's  we  should  have  cracked 
this  thing  in  front  of  us.  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  one  thing.  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  know  their  force.  But  their  force  being  admitted  to  be  equal  to 
ours,  we  are  much  the  superior  in  position.  And  I  do  not  think  the  winter  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  our  operating  in  front  here. 
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Question.  But  you  do  not  favor  thU  expedition  by  water  up  the  York  river, 
to  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  that.  We  would  have  to  go  to 
work  now  and  make  all  our  preparations  for  it.  It  is  a  thing  to  begin  a  thing 
of  tliis  kind  without  getting  everything  on  hand  to  overcome  every  obstacle  that 
you  can  reasonably  foresee  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  expedition.  Suppose 
you  make  a  landing  with  your  forces  there.  The  very  moment  you  do  that,  if 
you  have  not  the  means  to  go  forward  at  once  to  Richmond,  and  commence  the 
siege  of  that  place,  they  will  get  around  you,  just  as  they  have  in  our  expedi- 
tion below,  and  as  they  did  over  here.  We  did  here  the  very  worst  thing  we 
could  do ;  that  is,  to  go  over  there  and  sit  down  without  advancing  at  all.  The 
very  moment  we  did  that  they  brought  up  their  forces,  and  we  had  to  fight  a 
battle,  which  we  lost.  If  we  start  to  Richmond,  we  must  be  prepared  to  move 
on  there  at  once  after  we  land,  with  everything  necessary  to  prosecute  the  siege. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  take  their  batteries,  which  I  am  satisfied  they  have  on 
the  river,  for  they  know  the  value  of  them.  We  must  be  prepared  to  build  and 
stock  a  railroad  from  our  landing  place  across  to  Richmond,  to  carry  forward 
the  material  necessary  to  besiege  Richmond.  That  is  one  of  the  good  things 
we  ought  to  have  done  before  this  time. 

Question.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  you  military  gentlemen  would  do  well  to 
compare  opinions  upon  these  matters.  I  do  not  believe  but  what  you  ought  to 
have  a  council  of  war,  and  each  one  make  his  suggestions.  So  it  seems  to  me 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  find  out.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
have  had  casual  conversations  with  the  commander-in-chief. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  while  ago,  and  he  agreed  with  me  then.  I  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  do  this  in  September,  if  not  in  August. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  has  there  been  to  prevent  our  building  these  wood  roads  upon 
your  plan  of  advance  at  any  time  during  the  last  two  months  ? 

Answer.  I  am  told  that  it  was  a  question  of  force.  My  impression  is  that 
that  is  the  reason  given,  for  there  is  no  question  about  one  thing,  that  our  posi- 
tion is  better  than  theirs  strategetically.  A  line  of  thirty  miles  over  such  ground 
as  that,  full  of  hills  and  ravines,  is  a  long  one. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  And  with  the  forces  comparatively  the  same,  it  would  have  been 
better  two  months  ago  than  it  is  now  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  all  other  things  being  equal.  Considering  our  position  at 
Alexandria,  they  occupy  a  circle  on  the  outside,  of  which  we  have  the  centre. 
It  is  plain  upon  its  face  that  we  have  the  position.  Now  if  we  go  and  take  a 
position  in  front  of  them,  behind  which  we  can  mask  our  movements,  they  can- 
not tell  where  we  are  going  to  strike. 

Question.  In  other  words,  we  have  "the  inside  track,"  as  they  say? 

Answer.  I  was  going  to  use  that  very  expression.  I  occupied  just  such  a 
position  at  Centrevilie  la.st  summer.  Centreville  is  a  central  point  to  Blackburn's 
ford,  and  other  fords,  so  that  the  opposite  general  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
going  here  or  there.  If  we  should  move  forward  now,  we  could  supply  the 
large  bulk  of  our  army  by  railroad  from  Alexjindria,  as  we  do  now.  Now  by 
fortifying  our  approaches  to  their  line,  and  being  in  as  large  force  as  they  are, 
if  we  break  their  lines  in  any  place  we  can  then  throw  a  large  force  upon  either 
portion  of  them.  If  ia  approaching  we  come  under  fire,  we  must  dig  a  trench 
and  throw  up  the  earth  so  as  to  keep  off  the  shot.  Go  forward  a  certain  distance 
and  make  a  parallel,  then  go  forward  again  and  make  another  parallel,  and  so 
approach  the  enemy.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  out  and  give  them  battle,  as  we 
did  last  July,  but  to  throw  out  columns  to  Vienna,  and  Fairfax  Court-House, 
and  Fairfax  Station,  and  some  place  on  the  Occoquan.    TW  eo\3iXi\XY  \&  ^ 
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kere,  the  wooded  nature  of  the  country,  &c.,  we  could  not  use  so  much  cavalry 
to  advantage,  and  we  desired  to  know  if  there  was  more  than  was  needed  in 
order  to  retrench  ? 

Answer.  Cavalry  regiments  are  of  six  squadrons  each,  and  there  are  two 
squadrons  to  a  brigade.  That  amount  might  be  diminished.  We  are  now 
organized  by  divisions.  If  we  were  to  be  organized  by  corps  of  three  divisions 
each,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  would  be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  three 
divisions. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  How  many  divisions  have  you  ? 

Answer.  We  have  eight  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  then  there  are 
here  three  others  formed,  and  one  now  in  process  of  formation.  There  are 
twelve  divisions  right  around  Washington,  besides  the  divisions  of  Greneral 
Banks  and  General  Dix ;  and  then  there  is  a  division  of  regulars  besides ;  or 
rather  they  intend  to  make  one,  if  they  can  get  it  up,  I  believe. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  If  no  advance  is  contemplated  until  spring,  is  there  any  way  to 
clear  this  river  of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  what  batteries  there 
are  below  here,  how  they  are  placed,  what  their  stvength^is,  or  what  naval  pre- 
parations we  have.  The  best  way  to  get  at  them  would  be  to  break  their  line 
in  the  centre.  If  we  could  force  our  way  across  Occoquan,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  that  matter  must  terminate  of  itself. 

Question.  If  you  get  all  the  country  in  rear  of  their  batteries,  of  course,  they 
must  go. 

Answer.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  quite  that.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  that 
is  my  remedy  for  all  the  difficulties. 

Question.  I  find,  so  far  as  we  have  investigated,  that  there  is  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  the  amount  of  their  force,  and  the  strength  and 
extent  of  their  fortifications. 

Answer.  They  are  so  far  off  that  we  cannot  tell  much  about  them.  If  we 
were  closer  to  them  we  could  tell  more  about  them  They  are  off  at  Centreville, 
and  if  you  send  out  a  small  party,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  cut  up  by  some 
party  of  the  enemy  three  times  its  size,  which  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon*  the 
morale  of  the  men.  It  makes  it  hazardous  to  send  out  a  party.  I  am  always 
.  anxious  when  I  send  out  a  party  for  forage  until  they  return,  for  I  cannot  tell 
what  they  may  meet  with  on  their  way,  as  the  country  is  all  covered  with  woods, 
and  they  are  continually  liable  to  be  surprised. 

Question.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that  unless  we  do  come  closer  to  them  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  The  only  remedy  I  know  is  to  get  closer  to 
them. 

Question.  Of  course,  all  war  is  more  or  less  hazardous.  But  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition now  where  we  must  stir  ourselves,  on  account  of  the  expense. 

Answer.  It  must  be  horrible. 

Question.  It  is  awful;  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  see  if  there  is  any  way  in 
God's  world  to  get  rid  of  the  capital  besieged,  while  Europe  is  looking  down 
upon  us  as  almost  a  conquered  people. 

Answer.  I  appreciate  that.  I  have  always  thought,  and  have  so  said  among 
my  friends,  that  in  the  mouth  of  December  we  could  operate.  I  did  not  think 
to  be  here  Christmas.  I  thought  that  before  New  Year's  we  should  have  cracked 
this  thing  in  front  of  us.  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  one  thing.  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  know  their  force.  But  their  force  being  admitted  to  be  equal  to 
ours,  we  are  much  the  superior  in  position.  And  I  do  not  think  the  winter  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  our  operating  in  front  here. 
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Qnestion.  But  you  do  not  favor  thM  expedition  by  water  up  the  York  river, 
to  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  that.  We  would  have  to  go  to 
work  now  and  make  all  our  preparations  for  it.  It  is  a  thing  to  begin  a  thing 
of  this  kind  without  getting  everything  on  hand  to  overcome  every  obstacle  that 
you  can  reasonably  foresee  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  expedition.  Suppose 
you  make  a  landing  with  your  forces  there.  The  very  moment  you  do  that,  if 
you  have  not  the  means  to  go  forward  at  once  to  Richmond,  and  conunence  the 
siege  of  that  place,  they  will  get  around  you,  just  as  they  have  in  our  expedi- 
tion below,  and  as  they  did  over  here.  We  did  here  the  very  worst  thing  we 
could  do ;  that  is,  to  go  over  there  and  sit  down  without  advancing  at  all.  The 
very  moment  we  did  that  they  brought  up  their  forces,  and  we  had  to  fight  a 
battle,  which  we  lost.  If  we  start  to  Richmond,  we  must  be  prepared  to  move 
on  there  at  once  after  we  land,  with  everything  necessary  to  prosecute  the  siege. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  take  their  batteries,  which  I  am  satisfied  they  have  on 
the  river,  for  they  know  the  value  of  them.  We  must  be  prepared  to  build  and 
stock  a  railroad  from  our  landing  place  across  to  Richmond,  to  carry  forward 
the  material  necessary  to  besiege  Richmond.  That  is  one  of  the  good  things 
we  ought  to  have  done  before  this  time. 

Question.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  you  military  gentlemen  would  do  well  to 
compare  opinions  upon  these  matters.  I  do  not  believe  but  what  you  ought  to 
have  a  council  of  war,  and  each  one  make  his  suggestions.  So  it  seems  to  me 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  find  out.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
have  had  casual  conversations  with  the  commander-in-chief. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  while  ago,  and  he  agreed  with  me  then.  I  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  do  this  in  September,  if  not  in  August. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  has  there  been  to  prevent  our  building  these  wood  roads  upon 
your  plan  of  advance  at  any  time  during  the  last  two  months  ? 

Answer.  I  am  told  that  it  was  a  question  of  force.  My  impression  is  that 
that  is  the  reason  given,  for  there  is  no  question  about  one  thing,  that  our  posi- 
tion is  better  than  theirs  strategetically.  A  line  of  thirty  miles  over  such  ground 
as  that,  ftdl  of  hills  and  ravines,  is  a  long  one. 

By  the  chairmtm : 

Question.  And  with  the  forces  comparatively  the  same,  it  would  have  been 
better  two  months  ago  than  it  is  now  ] 

Answer.  I'es,  sir,  all  other  things  being  equal.  Considering  our  position  at 
Alexandria,  they  occupy  a  circle  on  the  outside,  of  which  we  have  the  centre. 
It  is  plain  upon  its  face  that  we  have  the  position.  Now  if  we  go  and  take  a 
position  in  front  of  them,  behind  which  we  can  mask  our  movements,  they  can- 
not tell  where  we  are  going  to  strike. 

Question.  In  other  words,  we  have  "the  inside  track,"  as  they  say? 

Answer.  I  was  going  to  use  that  very  expression.  I  occupied  just  such  a 
position  at  Centrevilie  last  summer.  Centreville  is  a  central  point  to  Blackburn's 
ford,  and  other  fords,  so  that  the  opposite  general  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
going  here  or  there.  If  we  should  move  forward  now,  we  could  supply  the 
large  bulk  of  our  army  by  railroad  from  Alexifndria,  as  we  do  now.  Now  by 
fortifying  our  approaches  to  their  line,  and  being  in  as  large  force  as  they  are, 
if  we  break  their  lines  in  any  place  we  can  then  throw  a  large  force  upon  either 
portion  of  them.  If  ia  approaching  we  come  under  fire,  we  must  dig  a  trench 
and  throw  up  the  earth  so  as  to  keep  off  the  shot.  Go  forward  a  certain  distance 
and  make  a  parallel,  then  go  forward  again  and  make  another  parallel,  and  so 
approach  the  enemy.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  out  and  give  them  battle,  as  we 
did  last  July,  but  to  throw  out  columns  to  Vienna,  and  Fairfax  Court-House, 
and  Fairfax  Station,  and  some  place  on  the  Occoq^vian.    T\i^  eo\3iXi\x^  \a»  «^ 
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liere,  the  wooded  nature  of  the  country,  &c.,  we  could  not  use  so  much  cavalry 
to  advantage,  and  we  desired  to  know  if  there  .was  more  than  was  needed  in 
order  to  retrench  ? 

Answer.  Cavalry  regiments  are  of  six  squadrons  each,  and  there  are  two 
squadrons  to  a  brigade.  That  amount  might  be  diminished.  We  are  now 
organized  by  divisions.  If  we  were  to  be  organized  by  corps  of  three  divisions 
each,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  would  be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  three 
divisions. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  How  many  divisions  have  you] 

Answer.  We  have  eight  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  then  there  are 
here  three  others  formed,  and  one  now  in  process  of  formation.  There  are 
twelve  divisions  right  around  Washington,  besides  the  divisions  of  Greneral 
Banks  and  General  Dix ;  and  then  there  is  a  division  of  regulars  besides ;  or 
rather  they  intend  to  make  one,  if  they  can  get  it  up,  I  believe. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  If  no  advance  is  contemplated  until  spring,  is  there  any  way  to 
clear  this  river  of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  ] 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  what  batteries  there 
are  below  here,  how  they  are  placed,  what  their  st?:ength»is,  or  what  naval  pre- 
parations we  have.  The  best  way  to  get  at  them  would  be  to  break  their  line 
in  the  centre.  If  we  could  force  our  way  across  Occoquan,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  that  matter  must  terminate  of  itself. 

Question.  If  you  get  all  the  country  in  rear  of  their  batteries,  of  course,  they 
must  go. 

Answer.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  quite  that.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  that 
is  my  remedy  for  all  the  difficulties. 

Question.  I  find,  so  far  as  we  have  investigated,  that  there  is  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  the  amount  of  their  force,  and  the  strength  and 
extent  of  their  fortifications. 

Answer.  They  are  so  far  off  that  we  cannot  tell  much  about  them.  If  we 
were  closer  to  them  we  could  tell  more  about  them  They  are  off  at  Centreville, 
and  if  you  send  out  a  small  party,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  cut  up  by  some 
party  of  the  enemy  three  times  its  size,  which  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon*  the 
morale  of  the  men.  It  makes  it  hazardous  to  send  out  a  party.  I  am  always 
anxious  when  I  send  out  a  party  for  forage  until  they  return,  for  I  cannot  tell 
what  they  may  meet  with  on  their  way,  as  the  country  is  all  covered  with  woods, 
and  they  are  continually  liable  to  be  surprised. 

Question.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that  unless  we  do  come  closer  to  them  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  The  only  remedy  I  know  is  to  get  closer  to 
them. 

Question.  Of  course,  all  war  is  more  or  less  hazardous.  But  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition now  where  we  must  stir  ourselves,  on  account  of  the  expense. 

Answer.  It  must  be  horrible. 

Question.  It  is  awful ;  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  see  if  there  is  any  way  in 
God's  world  to  get  rid  of  the  capital  besieged,  while  Europe  is  looking  down 
upon  us  as  almost  a  conquered  people. 

Answer.  I  appreciate  that.  I  have  always  thought,  and  have  so  said  among 
my  friends,  that  in  the  mouth  of  December  we  could  operate.  I  did  not  think 
to  be  here  Christmas.  I  thought  that  before  New  Year's  we  should  have  cracked 
this  thing  in  front  of  us.  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  one  thing.  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  know  their  force.  But  their  force  being  admitted  to  be  equal  to 
ours,  we  are  much  the  superior  in  position.  And  I  do  not  think  the  winter  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  our  operating  in  front  here. 
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Question.  But  you  do  not  favor  thU  expedition  by  water  up  the  York  river, 
to  Bichmond  1 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  that.  We  would  have  to  go  to 
work  now  and  make  all  our  preparations  for  it.  It  is  a  thing  to  begin  a  thing 
of  this  kind  without  getting  eveiything  on  hand  to  overcome  every  obstacle  that 
you  can  reasonably  foresee  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  expedition.  Suppose 
you  make  a  landing  with  your  forces  there.  The  very  moment  you  do  that,  if 
you  have  not  the  means  to  go  forward  at  once  to  Bichmond,  and  conunence  the 
siege  of  that  place,  they  will  get  around  you,  just  as  they  have  in  our  expedi- 
tion below,  and  as  they  did  over  here.  We  did  here  the  very  worst  thing  we 
could  do ;  that  is,  to  go  over  there  and  sit  down  without  advancing  at  all.  The 
very  moment  we  did  that  they  brought  up  their  forces,  and  we  had  to  fight  a 
battle,  which  we  lost.  If  we  start  to  Bichmond,  we  must  be  prepared  to  move 
on  there  at  once  after  we  land,  with  everything  necessary  to  prosecute  the  siege. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  take  their  batteries,  which  I  am  satisfied  they  have  on 
the  river,  for  they  know  the  value  of  them.  We  must  be  prepared  to  build  and 
stock  a  railroad  from  our  landing  place  across  to  Bichmond,  to  carry  forward 
the  material  necessary  to  besiege  Bichmond.  That  is  one  of  the  good  things 
we  ought  to  have  done  before  this  time. 

Question.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  you  military  gentlemen  would  do  well  to 
compare  opinions  upon  these  matters.  I  do  not  believe  but  what  you  ought  to 
have  a  council  of  war,  and  each  one  make  his  suggestions.  So  it  seems  to  me 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  find  out.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
have  had  casual  conversations  with  the  commander-in-chief. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  while  ago,  and  he  agreed  with  me  then.  I  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  do  this  in  September,  if  not  in  August. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  has  there  been  to  prevent  our  building  these  wood  roads  upon 
your  plan  of  advance  at  any  time  during  the  last  two  months  ? 

Answer.  I  am  told  that  it  was  a  question  of  force.  My  impression  is  that 
that  is  the  reason  given,  for  there  is  no  question  about  one  thing,  that  our  posi- 
tion is  better  than  theirs  strategetically.  A  line  of  thirty  miles  over  such  ground 
as  that,  full  of  hills  and  ravines,  is  a  long  one. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  And  vnih  the  forces  comparatively  the  same,  it  would  have  been 
better  two  months  ago  than  it  is  now  ? 

Answer.  Y^es,  sir,  all  other  things  being  equal.  Considering  our  position  at 
Alexandria,  they  occupy  a  circle  on  the  outside,  of  which  we  have  the  centre. 
It  is  plain  upon  its  face  that  we  have  the  position.  Now  if  we  go  and  take  a 
position  in  front  of  them,  behind  which  we  can  mask  our  movements,  they  can- 
not tell  where  we  are  going*  to  strike. 

Question.  In  other  words,  we  have  "the  inside  track,"  as  they  say? 

Answer.  I  was  going  to  use  that  very  expression.  I  occupied  just  such  a 
position  at  Centreville  last  summer.  Centreville  is  a  central  point  to  Blackburn's 
ford,  and  other  fords,  so  that  the  opposite  general  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
going  here  or  there.  If  we  should  move  forward  now,  we  could  supply  the 
large  bulk  of  our  army  by  railroad  from  Alexifndria,  as  we  do  now.  Now  by 
fortifying  our  approaches  to  their  line,  and  being  in  as  large  force  as  they  are, 
if  we  break  their  lines  in  any  place  we  can  then  throw  a  large  force  upon  either 
portion  of  them.  If  ia  approaching  we  come  under  fire,  we  must  dig  a  trench 
and  throw  up  the  earth  so  as  to  keep  off  the  shot.  Go  forward  a  certain  distance 
and  make  a  parallel,  then  go  forward  again  and  mak(i  another  parallel,  and  so 
approach  the  enemy.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  out  and  give  them  battle,  as  we 
did  last  July,  but  to  throw  out  columns  to  Vienna,  and  Fairfax  Court-House, 
and  Fairfax  Station,  and  some  place  on  the  Occoquan.    T\i^  eoxjcoXx^  \&  «^ 
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liere,  the  wooded  nature  of  the  country,  &c.,  we  could  not  use  so  much  cavalry 
to  advantage,  and  we  desired  to  know  if  there  was  more  than  was  needed  in 
order  to  retrench? 

Answer.  Cavalry  regiments  are  of  six  squadrons  each,  and  there  are  two 
squadrons  to  a  brigade.  That  amount  might  be  diminished.  We  are  now 
organized  by  divisions.  If  we  were  to  be  organized  by  corps  of  three  divisions 
each,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  would  be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  three 
divisions. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  How  many  divisions  have  you? 

Answer.  We  have  eight  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  then  there  are 
here  three  others  formed,  and  one  now  in  process  of  formation.  There  are 
twelve  divisions  right  around  Washington,  besides  the  divisions  of  General 
Banks  and  General  Dix ;  and  then  there  is  a  division  of  regulars  besides ;  or 
rather  they  intend  to  make  one,  if  they  can  get  it  up,  I  believe. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  If  no  advance  is  contemplated  until  spring,  is  there  any  way  to 
clear  this  river  of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  what  batteries  there 
are  below  here,  how  they  are  placed,  what  their  strength^is,  or  what  naval  pre- 
parations we  have.  The  best  way  to  get  at  them  would  be  to  break  their  line 
in  the  centre.  If  we  could  force  our  way  across  Occoquan,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  that  matter  must  terminate  of  itself. 

Question.  If  you  get  all  the  country  in  rear  of  their  batteries,  of  course,  they 
must  go. 

Answer.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  quite  that.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  that 
is  my  remedy  for  all  the  difficulties. 

Question.  I  find,  so  far  as  we  have  investigated,  that  there  is  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  the  amount  of  their  force,  and  the  strength  and 
extent  of  their  fortifications. 

Answer.  They  are  so  far  off  that  we  cannot  tell  much  about  them.  If  we 
were  closer  to  them  we  could  tell  more  about  them  They  are  off  at  Centreville, 
and  if  you  send  out  a  small  party,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  cut  up  by  some 
party  of  the  enemy  three  times  its  size,  which  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon*  the 
morale  of  the  men.  It  makes  it  hazardous  to  send  out  a  party.  I  am  always 
anxious  when  I  send  out  a  party  for  forage  until  they  return,  for  I  cannot  tell 
what  they  may  meet  with  on  their  way,  as  the  country  is  all  covered  with  woods, 
and  they  are  continually  liable  to  be  surprised. 

Question.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that  unless  we  do  come  closer  to  them  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  The  only  remedy  I  know  is  to  get  closer  to 
them. 

Question.  Of  course,  all  war  is  more  or  less  hazardous.  But  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition now  where  we  must  stir  ourselves,  on  account  of  the  expense. 

Answer.  It  must  be  horrible. 

Question.  It  is  awful;  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  see  if  there  is  any  way  in 
God's  world  to  get  rid  of  the  capital  besieged,  while  Europe  is  looking  down 
upon  us  as  almost  a  conquered  people. 

Answer.  I  appreciate  that.  I  have  always  thought,  and  have  so  said  among 
my  friends,  that  in  the  month  of  December  we  could  operate.  I  did  not  think 
to  be  here  Christmas.  I  thought  that  before  New  Year's  we  should  have  cracked 
this  thing  in  front  of  us.  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  one  thing.  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  know  their  force.  But  their  force  being  admitted  to  be  equal  to 
ours,  we  are  much  the  superior  in  position.  And  I  do  not  think  the  winter  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  our  operating  in  front  here. 
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Question.  But  you  do  not  favor  thU  expedition  by  water  up  the  York  river, 
to  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  that.  We  would  have  to  go  to 
work  now  and  make  all  our  preparations  for  it.  It  is  a  thing  to  begin  a  thing 
of  this  kind  without  getting  everything  on  hand  to  overcome  every  obstacle  that 
you  can  reasonably  foresee  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  expedition.  Suppose 
you  make  a  landing  with  your  forces  there.  The  very  moment  you  do  that,  if 
you  have  not  the  means  to  go  forward  at  once  to  Richmond,  and  commence  the 
siege  of  that  place,  they  will  get  around  you,  just  as  they  have  in  our  expedi- 
tion below,  and  as  they  did  over  here.  We  did  here  the  very  worst  thing  we 
could  do ;  that  is,  to  go  over  there  and  sit  down  without  advancing  at  all.  The 
very  moment  we  did  that  they  brought  up  their  forces,  and  we  had  to  fight  a 
battle,  which  we  lost.  If  we  start  to  Richmond,  we  must  be  prepared  to  move 
on  there  at  once  after  we  land,  with  everything  necessary  to  prosecute  the  siege. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  take  their  batteries,  which  I  am  satisfied  they  have  on 
the  river,  for  they  know  the  value  of  them.  We  must  be  prepared  to  build  and 
stock  a  railroad  from  our  landing  place  across  to  Richmond,  to  carry  forward 
the  material  necessary  to  besiege  Richmond.  That  is  one  of  the  good  things 
we  ought  to  have  done  before  this  time. 

Question.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  you  military  gentlemen  would  do  well  to 
compare  opinions  upon  these  matters.  I  do  not  believe  but  what  you  ought  to 
have  a  council  of  war,  and  each  one  make  his  suggestions.  So  it  seems  to  me 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  find  out.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
have  had  casual  conversations  with  the  commander-in-chief. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  while  ago,  and  he  agreed  with  me  then.  I  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  do  this  in  September,  if  not  in  August. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  has  there  been  to  prevent  our  building  these  wood  roads  upon 
your  plan  of  advance  at  any  time  during  the  last  two  months  ? 

Answer.  I  am  told  that  it  was  a  question  of  force.  My  impression  is  that 
that  is  the  reason  given,  for  there  is  no  question  about  one  thing,  that  our  posi- 
tion is  better  than  theirs  strategetically.  A  line  of  thirty  miles  over  such  ground 
as  that,  full  of  hills  and  ravines,  is  a  long  one. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  And  with  the  forces  comparatively  the  same,  it  would  have  been 
better  two  months  ago  than  it  is  now  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  all  other  things  being  equal.  Considering  our  position  at 
Alexandria,  they  occupy  a  circle  on  the  outside,  of  which  we  have  the  centre. 
It  is  plain  upon  its  face  that  we  have  the  position.  Now  if  we  go  and  take  a 
position  in  front  of  them,  behind  which  we  can  mask  our  movements,  they  can- 
not tell  where  we  are  going*  to  strike. 

Question.  In  other  words,  we  have  "the  inside  track,"  as  they  say? 

Answer.  I  was  going  to  use  that  very  expression.  I  occupied  just  such  a 
position  at  Centreville  last  summer.  Centreville  is  a  central  point  to  Blackburn's 
ford,  and  other  fords,  so  that  the  opposite  general  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
going  here  or  there.  If  we  should  move  forward  now,  we  could  supply  the 
large  bidk  of  our  army  by  railroad  from  Alexjindria,  as  we  do  now.  Now  by 
fortifying  our  approaches  to  their  line,  and  being  in  as  large  force  as  they  are, 
if  we  break  their  lines  in  any  place  we  can  then  throw  a  large  force  upon  either 
portion  of  them.  If  ia  approaching  we  come  under  fire,  we  must  dig  a  trench 
and  throw  up  the  earth  so  as  to  keep  off  the  shot.  Go  forward  a  certain  distance 
and  make  a  parallel,  then  go  forward  again  and  make  another  parallel,  and  so 
approach  the  enemy.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  out  and  give  them  battle,  as  we 
did  last  July,  but  to  throw  out  columns  to  Vienna,  and  Fairfax  Court-House, 
and  Fairfax  Station,  and  some  place  on  the  Occoquan.    The  coxjcofcc^  Sa^  ^ 
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tangled  country,  but  there  is  plenty  of  wtod,  and  10,000  men  with  10,000  axes 
is  a  great  force.  People  ask  how  would  you  haul  your  wood?  I  would  not 
haul  it.  I  would  take  horses  and  drag  it  in,  and  lay  it  down  upon  the  mud, 
and  that  would  give  us  a  road  you  could  supply  your  army  upon.  If  the  roads 
are  so  bad  they  cannot  move  across  our  front  with  artillery.  And  if  we  once 
get  across  Wolf  River  shoals  and  down  to  Brentville,  then  we  will  have  Occoquan 
on  our  side. 

Question.  Our  troops  are  better  adapted  to  that  kind  of  work  than  theirs,  that 
is  one  thing. 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  have  always  said.  Our  people  can  and  will  work, 
and  theirs  can't  and  won't  work.  And  the  very  minute  that  we  get  below 
Wolf  River  shoals  we  have  a  stream  that  we  can  use  against  them.  And  if  we 
get  down  to  Brentville  the  whole  thing  is  ended.  I  propose  to  make  works  at 
Vienna,  not  extensive,  but  sufficient  to  protect  the  end  of  our  communication  by 
railroad  in  that  direction.  Then  have  them  out  at  Germantown  and  Fairfax 
Station,  and  then  we  can  see  what  they  are  about.     We  cannot  do  that  here. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Now  in  reference  to  this  expedition  up  York  or  James  river,  to  go 
upon  Richmond  that  way,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this :  would  it  not  be  as  well 
to  risk  a  battle  here  with  our  force  in  front  of  Washington  as  to  risk  it  on  an 
expedition  to  reach  Richmond  in  that  way  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  If  you  risk  a  battle  here  you  have  your  fortifications 
to  fall  back  upon  when  necessary.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  to  have 
done  the  other  some  time  ago. 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  a  sound  policy  for  the  army  at  this  time  to  move 
forward,  or  would  it  be  better  for  it  to  remain  inactive  imtil  spring  ? 

Answer.  I  had  always  supposed  that  we  were  going  to  make  a  move.  When 
persons  have  told  me  that  we  were  going  into  winter  quarters,  I  have  always 
said  that  we  could  not  afford  it.  General  Washington  made  a  fearful  march  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  up  the  Delaware,  crossed  it,  and  went  down  to  Trenton  and 
fought  a  little  battle,  and  came  back  again.  It  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  credit. 
It  is  true  one  half  of  his  men  died — not  from  shots,  but  from  exposure.  Yet  it 
was  that  crossing  of  the  Delaware  that  gave  us  prestige  abroad — ^that  helped  us. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  afford  to  stay  still. 

Question.  There  is  a  political  element  connected  with  this  war  which  must 
not  be  overlooked? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  financial  one,  too.  I  have  always  thought  this,  and 
I  think  so  still ;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  general-in-chief — though 
I  have  not  said  a  word  to  him  about  it  for  several  weeks — that  we  could  not 
afford  to  lay  still  for  a  long  winter;  that  the  winter  was  better  for  us  than  the 
spring.  We  could  not  do  it  financially,  or  with  reference  to  home  politics  or 
foreign  politics.  We  could  not  do  it  in  reference  to  the  feeling  down  south,  in 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  How  many  Union  men  who  were  warm  ones  became 
cold  ones,  and  cold  ones  became  secessionists  by  the  reverses  of  the  2l8t  of  July, 
no  one  can  tell. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  have  already  *said,  I  believe,  that  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
have  made  this  advance  at  first  than  now? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  beautiful  weather  up  to  this  time.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  we  are,  how  we  are  prepared.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  sort  of  an 
equilibrium.  I  do  not  know  when  it  will  be  thought  that  we  are  sufficiently- 
preponderating  to  move.  In  my  opinion,  when  we  are  equal  we  should  seek  to 
bring  on  a  battle ;  for,  if  we  are  equal  we  are  in  the  best  position. 

Now,  the  proposed  York  river  movement,  as  compared  to  the  one  here.    There 
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is  nothing  more  difficiik  in  the  world  than  to  make  a  landing  upon  a  coast  that 
is  defended.  I  look  upon  that  landing  at  Port  Royal  as  hardly  to  be  hoped  for. 
I  thanked  God  that  I  was  not  upon  that  expedition  through  that  storm,  &c.  I 
think  we  were  very  fortunate  in  making  a  successful  landing  there.  And  I  do 
not  know  why  something  was  not  done  besides  what  was  done.  I  know  it  is 
a  very  diflScult  and  hazardous  thing  to  land  a  large  expedition  upon  a  coast  de- 
fended by  batteries.  York  river  ought  to  be  pretty  well  defended  by  this  time. 
It  has  been  talked  about  for  six  months.  I  know  they  have  a  large  force  there, 
ajid  a  quantity  of  heavy  guns  and  fortifications  there.  You  will  have  a  very 
heavy  obstacle  to  encounter  if  you  go  against  those  heavy  guns  there.  Suppose 
you  have  done  that,  cleaned  out  all  the  batteries  on  York  river,  and  made  your 
landing  there.  In  the  first  place  it  is  like  cleaning  out  the  batteries  on  the  Po- 
tomac below  here.  You  might  as  well  do  that  as  the  other,  if  you  can  do  the 
other. 

Question.  One  military  gentleman  said  he  supposed  you  could  turn  those  bat- 
teries at  the  head  of  York  river. 

Answer.  You  may  be  able  to  do  that,  but  it  would  be  a  diflScult  undertaking, 
and  one  that  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  risk.  (Illustrating  by  the  map.) 
There  is  West  Point,  from  which  there  is  a  railroad  to  Richmond,  twenty-five 
miles  distant.  Now,  to  get  there  you  must  clean  out  all  the  batteries  on  York 
river  below  there.  If  you  can  do  that,  you  better  clean  out  the  batteries  on  the 
Potomac ;  for,  if  you  effect  a  lauding  at  Aquia  creek,  you  have  but  fifteen  miles 
to  go  to  reach  Fredericksburg,  and  if  you  have  possession  of  Fredericksburg 
they  are  not  going  to  remain  at  Manassas. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  the  army  of  the  Potomac  organized  at  the  present  time  for  an 
advance,  or  is  there  anything  further  that  should  be  done;  and  if  so,  what  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  present  organized  for  an  advance,  or  rather 
organized  as  I  would  have  it  organized,  if  the  question  were  left  to  me  to  or- 
ganize it  for  an  advance. 

Question.  Will  you  please  explain? 

Answer.  The  organization  is  quite  complete  so  far  as  brigades  are  concerned. 
Each  brigadier  general  has  a  sufficient  staff  of  his  own.  Ue  has  his  aides,  his 
chief  of  orders  and  correspondence,  the  assistant  adjutant  general,  his  quarter- 
master, and  his  commissary,  so  that  all  the  parts  of  the  service  necessary  for  the 
direction  of  men,  and  for  the  administration  of  troops  and  public  property,  have 
the  proper  representatives  at  his  headquarters.  The  division  commanders  have 
no  such  organization.  They  have  but  two  aides-de-camp  and  assistant  adjutant 
general  each.-  They  have  no  quartermaster  and  no  commissary.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  army  contemplate  that  in  the  field  the  division  commander  shall  be 
the  centre  of  military  administration,  which  now  he  cannot  be.  The  rapid  pro- 
motion now  made  of  officers  of  the  regular  army  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  division  commanders  to  obtain  for  aides-de-camp  men  of  sufficient  experience 
and  judgment  to  act  efficiently  in  that  capacity. 

Divisions  are  now  commanded  by  brigadier  generals,  though  the  law  requires 
they  should  be  commanded  by  major  generals.  These  brigadier  generals  can 
have  lieutenants  as  aides-de-camp.  The  lieutenants  now  are  the  greenest 
officers  in  the  service.  Those  who  were  lieutenants  before  this  war  are  now 
captains  and  colonels  and  brigadier  generals.  It  is  difficult  to  get  one  of  the 
old  lieutenants  to  act  as  an  aide-de-camp.  I  have  offered  the  position  of  aide- 
de-camp,  which  is  generally  very  much  sought  for,  to  four  or  five  officers  of 
artillery ;  but  they  now  command  batteries,  and  prefer  that  to  a  staff  position. 
The  rank  of  aides-de  camp  of  division  commanders  is  too  low  to  enable  them  to 
secure  the  proper  amount  of  ability  required  for  that  position. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  higher  commands,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  efficiently 
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and  safely  to  operate  bo  large  a  force  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — I 
assume  the  active,  moving,  striking  force  here  to  be  that — in  thirteen  divisions, 
under  thirteen  different  commanders.  They  must  be  massed.  They  should  be 
organized  into  corps-de-armiee.  These  corps  ought  to  be  from  three  to  four 
divisions  each,  with  a  staff  proportioned  to  such  a  command.  There  should  be 
a  head  of  the  transportation  department,  a  quartermaster,  a  head  of  the  commis- 
sary department,  a  head  of  the  ordnance  department,  a  head  of  the  medical 
department,  and,  of  course,  a  head  of  the  department  of  orders  and  correspond- 
ence, which  we  call  an  assistant  adjutant  general.  There  should  be  a  sufficiency 
of  aides-de-camp  for  such  a  command;  and  there  should  be  something  by 
which  military  laws  should  be  enforced.  There  should  be  a  power  to  order  and 
create  courts-martial.  These  army  corps  should  each  be  an  army  of  itself,  for 
thirty  thousand  men  are' quite  enough  for  an  army. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Has  the  general-in-chief  the  power  to  organize  these  army  corps, 
or  does  it  require  legislation? 

Answer.  It  would  require  legislation  to  perfect  it.  He  has  the  power  to  begin 
it,  and  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  his  intention  to  so  organize  the  army 
When  General  Scott  was  here,  General  McClellan  said  he  could  not  do  it, 
because  General  Scott  was  opposed  to  it.     That  was  only  two  months  since. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Has  he  changed  his  opinion  since  then  that  you  know  of? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  for  some  time  about  it.  I 
said  to  him  when  I  went  to  Upton's  Hill  that  I  was  a  little  nervous  about  army 
corps ;  I  wanted  to  see  them  started.  When  he  first  came  on  here,  and  my  com- 
mand was  taken  from  me  and  I  was  put  down  to  eight  regiments,  I  asked  him  if 
that  was  a  permanent  or  only  a  temporary  arrangement.  He  said  it  was  purely 
temporary,  and  also  promised  me  an  army  corps  if  the  army  should  be  so  organ- 
ized ;  that  would  be  given  to  me  because  my  rank  gives  it  to  me- 

Question.  Do  you  consider  this  indispensable  before  you  make  a  movement 
upon  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Certamly  I  do.  I  am  personally  interested  in  this,  I  will  frankly 
say  to  you,  because  it  will  affect  my  position,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
it  will  do  so,  that  you  may  understand  how  much  of  personal  bias  there  may  be 
in  my  opinion  upon  the  raattei'.  Suppose  we  have  three  divisions  to  a  corps. 
Take  my  proposed  movement,  if  you  please,  and  suppose  the  army  to  have 
advanced  as  I  have  suggested.  Suppose  there  are  three  divisions  near  Vienna, 
three  at  Fairfax  C.  H.,  three  down  on  the  railroad,  and  three  at  Occoquan. 
Suppose  that  some  trouble  takes  place.  The  general-in-chief  may  be  in  Alex- 
andria, or  in  Washington,  or  at  some  other  place.  You  must  have  sufficient 
force  and  sufficient  power  in  one  man  to  hold  in  command  at  least  30,000  men 
near  him,  if  he  has  against  him  so  large  a  body  of  the  enemy.  I  have  appre- 
hensions of  going  out  all  divided  up  in  this  way,  each  equal  with  his  neighbor. 
As  I  said  to  the  general,  '*  The  reasons  that  cause  you  to  want  time  to  perfect 
the  organization  of  your  whole  army  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  with  us, 
because  you  expect  to  have  army  corps,  and  we  want  to  know  what  the  corps 
are  to  be,  so  that  we  may  get  the  staff  ready,  and  get  the  machinery  around  us 
flo  as  to  properly  control  and  govern  this  amount  of  men."  And  why  it  is  not 
done,  if  it  is  to  be  done,  or  why,  if  it  is  not  to  be  done,  it  is  not  to  be  done,  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  always  looked  upon  it,  and  he  himself  has  looked  upon  it,  as 
indispensable. 

We  ought  to  have  each  department  at  the  head  of  the  army  fully  organ- 
ized. Each  commander  of  division  should  have  a  quartermaster,  and  not  have 
everything  go  up  to   headquarters.     You   might  as  well  have   the  Supreme 
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Conrt  of  the  United  States  act  upon  every  820  case,  as  to  expect  the  quarter- 
master general  to  decide  every  unimportant  matter  in  his  department. 

Question.  In  regard  to  these  aides-de-camp:  how  many  do  you  think  it  is 
necessary  for  the  general-in-chief  to  have  ? 

Answer.  It  depends  upon  what  he  is  going  to  do.  If  he  is  going  to  play 
Supreme  Court,  and  district  court,  and  county  court,  and  everything,  all  the  way 
through,  he  will  want  an  immense  number  of  them,  and  cannot  do  it  then. 

Question.  Suppose  the  army  is  organized  as  you  propose,  how  many  would 
be  necessary  for  him  then  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  from  ten  to  twelve  would  do. 

Question.  Is  it  indispensable  that  they  should  be  military  men,  or  would 
intelligent,  well-read  men  do  ? 

Answer.  One  great  defect  is,  that  we  have  taken  our  best  combatants  and  put 
them  into  non-combatant  corps.  Look  over  the  army  list,  and  you  will  find  that 
our  best  artillery  officers,  for  instance,  are  assistant  quartermasters  or  commissa- 
ries of  subsistence,  &c.  It  is  very  necessary  to  have  competent,  responsible  men 
to  spend  our  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  But  I  do  think  you  might 
have  got  good  forwarding  transportation  merchants  or  express  merchants,  men 
of  character,  for  such  positions,  and  not  taken  these  good  men  aw«ay  from  us. 
The  position  of  aide-de-camp  on  my  staff  is  going  begging.  I  have  not  the 
highest  reputation  in  the  world,  but  I  have  some  character,  and  I  know  very  well 
that  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  they  would  not  object  to  going  on  my 
staffl  They  say  so.  But  they  say  that  they  command  batteries,  or  are  commis- 
saries of  subsistence,  where  they  are  captains,  while  I  only  propose  to  make 
them  lieutenants.  Some  say,  also,  that  it  is  too  expeupive  to  go  on  the  staff  j 
that  they  must  buy  horses,  and  go  to  other  expenses  which  do  not  come  upon 
them  in  other  positions. 

They  shoula  be  men  of  military  intelligence.  Take  this  case,  for  instance : 
Suppose  I  send  an  aide-de-camp  to  General  Tyler  to  beg  him  to  do  a  certain 
thing.  He  goes  to  General  Tyler  and  tells  him.  General  Tyler  says,  "I  do 
not  know  about  that ;  what  does  he  mean  by  pressing  an  attack,  to  go  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river?"  or,  whatever  the  movement  may  be,  "Does  he  want  me 
to  do  this,  or  to  do  that?"  The  aide-de-camp  ought  to  know  sufficiently  about 
military  matters  to  understand  my  order,  and  be  able  to  say, "  Yes,  he  does  mean 
that  you  should  push  your  infantry  across,  and  do  so  and  so."  An  aide-de-camp 
should  have  sufficient  scope  of  mind  and  understanding  to  be  able  to  understand 
and  to  say  what  should  be  done  at  once,  for  five  minutes  is  everything  some- 
times ;  and  time  lost,  all  is  lost,  in  many  situations. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Decemher  26,  1861. 
General  James  S.  Wadsworth  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  Brigadier  general,  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  four  regiments  in 
General  McDowell's  division.     I  was  appointed  about  the  first  of  August  last. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  or  the 
military  operations  that  are  to  be  carried  into  effect  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  whatever.     You  mean  as  to  the  plans  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  I  suppose. 
Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  I  have  not  the   slightest  knowledge  of  them.     We  have  heaid 
Rep.  Com.  108 10 
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rumors,  which  eeem  to  come  from  good  authority,  at  various  tives,  that  there 
was  to  be  some  onward  movement.     But  to  say  "I  know/*  I  know  nothing. 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  council  of  the  general-in-chief  with  his  gen- 
erals that  you  know  of  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Question.  Are  there  any  complaints  over  your  way  that  high  officers  in  the 
army  are  not  consulted  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  are.  But  I  think  the  fact  is  not  generally  known. 
I  think  many  officers  of  a  subordinate  rank— of  less  rank  than  commanders  of 
divisions— do  not  know  that  commanders  of  divisions  have  not  been  consulted. 
I  have  got  that  impression  from  conversing  with  some  of  them.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  brother  officers  of  the  same  rank  as  myself,  and  they  were 
very  much  surprised,  and  could  hardly  credit  it.  I  stated  that  it  was  my  im- 
pression that  the  division  commanders  had  not  been  consulted,  from  what  I  had 
heard  from  three  or  four  of  them. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  brigade  with  regard  to  the  health 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  men  at  this  time  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  in  excellent  condition.  And  my  brigade,  I  hope,  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  about  me.  I  think  it  is  in  very  excellent 
health  and  very  efficient  condition,  and  in  as  good  a  state  of  discipline  as  volun- 
teers can  be  brought  to  in  the  time. 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  to  drill  them  in  camps  until  the  spring 
would  improve  their  condition? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  not,  but  would  rather  impair  it. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  over  there? 

Answer.  The  roads  are  remarkably  good  for  the  season.  Perhaps  not  once 
In  twenty  years  have  the  roads  at  Christmas  been  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
are  now.  Having  had  this  long  period  of  dry  weather,  with  but  one  rain,  the 
roads  are  very  good.  They  are  very  easily  affected  by  rains.  Even  the  rain 
of  the  other  day  had  a  great  deal  of  effect  upon  them. 

Question.  Although  not  an  old  army  officer,  you  have  no  doubt  turned  your 
attention  a  great  deal  to  the  study  of  military  affairs.  Is  your  army  organized 
now  according  to  the  approved  mode  of  organizing  a  gi-eat  army  to  take  the 
field? 

Answer.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  separate  my  own  opinion  from  those 
I  have  heard  expressed  by  officers  of  higher  rank.  13ut  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  handle  this  army  in  the  field,  with  its  present 
organization,  in  so  many  distinct  divisions. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  how  should  it  be  organized? 

Answer.  Into  army  corps  of  from  20,000  to  40,000  men  each.  That  would 
be  as  many  as  could  well  oe  handled  in  an  army  corps.  The  present  organiza- 
tion into  divisions  may  be  made  to  work  with  the  assistance  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, with  the  commander-in-chief  always  in  reach.  Take  our  position  upon 
Upton's  Hill  to-day,  in  front.  If  General  McDowell  should  be  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  he  has  General  Porter  within  a  mile  and  a  half  on  one  side,  and 
General  Blenker  within  two  miles  on  the  other  side,  with  their  divisions.  Gen- 
eral McDowell  could  not  order  them  up  to  support  him,  nor  tell  them  how  to  do 
it.  He  could  only  say  to  them,  "I  am  attacked  and  need  assistance;"  and 
leave  it  to  them  to  do  as  they  thought  best.  His  course  would  be  to  telegraph 
to  General  McClellan,  and  then  General  McClellan  would  telegraph  back  to 
General  Porter  and  General  Blenker,  and  tell  them  what  to  do.  And  that  loss 
of  time,  even  where  you  have  the  telegraph,  might  be  very  serious ;  and  where 
you  have  not  the  telegraph,  it  might  be  fatal.  European  armies,  and  all  great 
armies  that  I  have  ever  read  of,  are  organized  under  separate  commands  of  from 
20,000  to  40,000  troops  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  army.  You  find 
them  seldom  over  20,000  to  30,000 ;  perhaps  sometimes  60,000. 
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Queetion.  Have  yon  any  knowledge,  or  any  means  of  obtaining  it,  of  the 
strength  of  the  army  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  us. 

Answer.  The  sources  of  supply  that  were  open  to  us,  until  within  a  very  few  days, 
were  these :  runaway  negroes  coming  in  our  lines,  deserters  coming  in,  and  pris- 
oners taken  from  the  enemy;  likewise  the  information  collected  by  scouts,  who 
go  out,  but  do  not  go  exactly  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy — or  not  very  much 
within  their  lines — very  slightly.  From  those  sources  information  is  vague ; 
generally  reliable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  full.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  full 
information.  I  have  scouts  who  go  out,  for  instamce,  to  Fairfax  Court-House; 
there  are  a  number  of  Union  men  near  Fairfax  Court-House  with  whom  these 
scouts  communicate,  and  also  some  intelligent  negroes.  From  these  various 
sources  a  great  deal  of  information  is  obtained.  It  is  reliable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  is  not  definite  enough.  The  way  in  which  we  get  at  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  from  such  sources  is  by  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  number  of  their 
camps,  the  number  of  their  regiments,  and  then  we  multiply  that  by  what  we 
suppose  to  be  the  average  force  of  their  regiments.  We  have  several  times  had 
plarties  come  in  who  would  tell  us  how  many  camps  there  were,  for  instance,  at 
Fairfax  Court-House;  how  many  at  Centreville;  and,  not  so  definitely,  but  ap- 
proximately, the  number  at  Manassas.  In  that  way  we  have  had  some  mate- 
rials for  getting  an  estimate  of  their  strength.  But  latterlv  an  order  has  been 
issued  prohibiting  the  commanders  in  front  from  examining  these  parties  as  they 
came  in.  We  are  now  obliged  to  send  them  to  headquarters.  That  order  took 
effect  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  we  now  send  them  in  without  examination  to 
any  great  extent.  I  know  that  General  McDowell  told  me  it  would  not  be  a 
breach  of  the  order  to  examine  them  sufficiently  for  us  to  know  whether  the 
enemy  were  going  to  attack  us  at  once.  Then  there  have  been  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  movements  of  these  scouts.  There  is  difficulty  in  getting  passes 
through  the  lines ;  so  that  within  two  or  three  weeks  we  have  not  had  so  much 
information  as  previously.     I  do  not  know  the  object  of  it. 

.Question.  Can  they  not  trust  their  generals  there? 

Answer.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  instances  there  has  been  carelessness  in 
allowing  the  information  thus  collected  to  find  its  way  into  the  public  press. 
That  is  the  only  reasonable  explanation  that  has  occurred  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  where  that  has  occurred,  but  it  may  have  been  the  case.  I 
do  not  know  any  other  explanation  of  the  order.  It  is  simply  an  order  that 
we  shall  not  examine  these  persons,  but  send  them  in  to  headquarters. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  preparation  that  is  being  made  for  an  advance, 
or  for  your  going  into  winter  quarters  ] 

Answer.  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject.  Of  course  it  is  well  known 
that  the  commander-in-chief  has  been  accumulating  troops  and  transportation 
here,  but  how  much  transportation  I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen  nothing  within 
the  last  month  which  indicated  an  early  advance.  Troops,  horses,  transporta- 
tion, cavalry,  artillery,  &c.,  have  been  arriving  here,  but  1  do  not  see  any  other 
indication  of  an  advance. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  They  have  been  arriving  all  the  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  suppose  they  are  brought  here  for  some  purpose. 

By  the  chairman. 

Question.  And  your  opinion  is  that  this  n6w  organization  must  take  place 
before  a  movement  can  well  be  made  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  so.  That  is  a  subject,  however,  upon  which  tlie 
opinion  of  Greneral  McDowell  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  than 
mine.  I  only  judge  from  the  condition  of  things  where  we  are.  If  we  were 
attacked  to-day,  General  McDowell  could  not  call  upon  General  Porter  to  come 
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to  his  assistance  except  by  this  circuitous  route.  And  the  troops  are  veiy  much 
concentrated  here  now,  as  much  so,  probably,  as  they  would  be  if  we  should 
move  on.     They  are  now  in  a  very  compact  form. 

Quej?tion.  Now,  in  regard  to  cavalry,  what  is  your  opinion  in.  regard  to  that  t 
How  ninny  can  he  used  to  advantage  in  this  army  over  the  river  1 

An8W3r.  A  very  small  number  in  that  country.  The  country  is  very  poorly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  cavalry.  It  is  a  wooded  country,  full  of  defiles.  It  is  a 
country  of  the  worst  character  for  cavalry.  The  roads  are  narrow,  running 
through  thick,  second  growth  pines,  which  is  almost  impervious  to  horsemen. 
It  is  difficult  to  move  even  infantry  through  it. 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  10,000  cavalry  would  be  sufficient? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  like  that  number  could  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  contingency  in  which  cavalry  could  be  used  in 
any  numbers,  except  in  case  of  a  complete  rout  of  the  enemy,  after  they  had 
become  completely  disorganized.  In  this  country  they  could  be  used  in  no 
other  manner.  A  small  number  could  be  used  for  patrolling,  carriers,  &^ 
Each  brigade  commander  has  a  few  for  such  purposes,  and  1  believe  that  is  the 
opinion  of  cavalry  officers  generally.  Several  of  them  have  expressed  the 
opinion  to  me  that  cavalry  could  not  be  used  in  this  country ;  and  the  face  of 
the  country  is  the  same,  I  understand,  until  you  get  beyond  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  indeed  mostly  of  that  character  until  you  get  to  Richmond.  It  is  a 
little  more  open  beyond  the  Rappahannock,  perhaps ;  but  there  are  defiles  on 
the  road  between  here  and  Fairfax,  half  a  mile  in  length,  which  are  as  difficult 
for  cavalry  as  any  mountain  pass  would  be,  where  they  could  be  cut  off  with 
the  greatest  ease. 

Question.  Do  you  suppose  a  campaign  at  this  time  of  the  year,  in  the  winter, 
could  be  had  against  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  a  slow  and  cautious  movement  could  be  had.  It  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  on  account  of  transportation.  The  men  would  also  be  ex- 
posed to  considerable  suffering ;  but  the  wooded  nature  of  the  country  is  favor- 
able to  a  winter  campaign.  The  men,  with  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  their 
officers,  could  be  preserved  from  perishing,  although  they  might  suffer  a  little. 
In  thick  woods,  like  those  in  front  of  us,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  seaboard  of 
the  United  States,  you  could  move  an  army  into  the  thick  pines,  and  the  men 
could  make  themselves  comfortable,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  long  driving  rain- 
storm. 

Question.  Suppose  that  in  point  of  numbers  our  forces  and  those  of  the 
enemy  have  remained  tho  same  as  they  were  six  weeks  ago,  have  we  gained 
anything  by  waiting  until  this  time  for  an  advance  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  The  troops  are  a  little  improved  in  drill,  that  is  in 
marching  and  the  manual,  and  the  officers  are  a  little  more  familiar  with  the 
tactic^  than  they  were.  There  has  been  a  little  improvement  in  that  respect  in 
the  army,  but  not  of  a  very  marked  character. 

Question.  Not  enough  to  overbalance  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  in- 
creased inclemency  of  the  weather  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  not,  by  any  means.  The  troops  are  still  in  very 
good  spirits.  They  have  not  abandoned  the  idea  of  active  service  this  winter; 
but  I  think  if  it  should  become  generally  understood  in  the  army  that  we  are 
not  to  have  any  active  service  this  winter,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  volunteers  here.  The  volunteers,  as  I  know  to  be  the  cose  with  those  from 
New  York,  embrace  a  great  many  men  of  intelligence  and  property.  Many 
have  left  their  families  under  circumstances  of  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
have  come  here  from  patriotic  motives.  If  it  was  understood  that  they  were 
going  into  winter  quarters,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  here  at 
all.  The  applications  for  furloughs  are  now  ten  times  what  they  were  in  the 
summer.     1  he  men  want  to  go  home  and  see  their  families,  as  they  are  doing 
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notbing  here.  Our  time  is  largely  occupied  by  tliese  applications,  which  are 
very  pressing.  Both  officers  and  men  are  pressing  for  furloughs  to  go  homo, 
under  the  impression  that  nothing  particular  i:^  going  to  be  done. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  whether,  in  your  Indgnient,  your  men  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  experience  they  would  obtain  by  remaining  in  camp  during  all 
winter! 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  would.  The  winter  is  very  unfavorable  for 
drilling.  The  only  improvement  which  could  be  made  by  years  of  discipline 
of  this  volunteer  force  is  in  the  further  education  of  the  officers  in  tactics, 
that  is,  in  evolutions  of  the  line  and  battalion  movements.  But  the  winter  is  a 
very  unfavorable  season  for  that.  Some  improvement,  however,  could  be  made. 
Officers  could  be  made  to  study,  and  could  be  made  to  drill ;  and  occasionally, 
in  weather  like  this,  the  troops  could  be  drilled  in  evolutions  of  the  line.  But 
I  think  the  men  would  be  dispirited  and  discouraged  by  it.  Besides,  there 
would  be  the  large  diminution  that  always  takes  place  in  a  large  army  from 
desertion,  deaths,  and  discharges,  and  from  various  other  causes.  An  anny  is 
always  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  is  necessary  always  to  keep  filling  up  by 
recruiting.  1  do  not  think  the  men  would  be  better  in  the  spring  under  any 
circumstances,  even  if  they  were  in  good  spirits.  The  officers  of  the  line  might 
be  improved  if  they  had  efficient  working  commanders,  who  would  compel  them 
to  study,  and  who  would  drill  them  themselves  at  officers*  drill. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  But  generally  you  think  it  would  tend  to  demoralize  the  army  to 
put  it  into  winter  quarters? 

Answer.  It  would  demoralize  them  immensely  The  officers  would  feel  it. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enforce  discipline.  And  even  if  the  men  were 
not  discouraged,  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  improved.  They  understand 
their  duties  well  enough  now.  A  private  is  soon  taught  his  part  of  his  duties. 
There  is  not  much  for  him  to  learn  but  the  manual.  The  difficulty  has  been 
to  educate  the  officers.  But  their  education  has  been  going  on ;  it  is  going  on 
now,  and  it  could  be  continued  somewhat  during  the  winter.  But  they  would 
be  dispirited  by  it,  and  you  could  not  make  them  apply  themselves  as  much  as 
they  ought. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  movement  should  be  made  ? 

Answer.  It  seems  almost  presumptuous  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
question.  But  as  you  ask  me,  I  will  answer  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
uo  doubt  about  it :  that  we  must,  beyond  all  question,  make  a  movement.  I 
think  we  are  largely  superior  to  our  enemies  in  numbers,  and  we  have  a  vast 
superiority  in  artillery.  And  I  think,  from  all  that  I  can  leam,  that  we  are 
vastly  superior  to  them  in  discipline.  They  are  brave  men,  and  ardent  in  their 
cause  i  they  fight  very  well  when  we  meet  them.  We  are  superior  to  them  in 
discipline — about  the  numbers  I  am  not  so  sure.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
them,  however,  I  am  sure  we  are  superior  to  them  in  discipline. 

Question.  How  are  they  off  for  clothing,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to 
learn  from  their  prisoners  ? 

Answer.  Very  badly  off.  We  get  very  reliable  accounts  in  that  respect  from 
negroes  and  from  citizens  who  have  seen  theni.  There  are  citizens  near  Fairfax 
Court-House  who  see  their  troops  there,  but  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  Centre- 
ville  or  Manassas.  The  enemy  takes  very  extraordinary  precautions  to  pre- 
vent us  from  learning  their  numbers.  And  if  any  citizen  goes  to  Centreville  or 
Manassas  he  is  kept  there,  and  not  allowed  to  return.  But  these  citizens  see 
detachments  of  their  troops.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Webster,  living  a  little 
way  out  of  Fairfax  Gourt«House,  saw  some  regiments  pass  his  house,  and  he 
gives  a  very  reliable  account  of  their  condition  as  to  clotbiug. 
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Question.  Does  your  division  return  these  fugitives  to  the  rehels  when  they 
come  in  your  lines  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  return  them.  I  have  had  applications  for  them, 
hut  I  have  always  said  that  it  was  not  a  matter  that  1  could  dispose  of;  that  I 
should  let  the  higher  authorities  treat  of  that  matter. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  You  retain  them,  do  you  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  let  them  go  where  they  please. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Have  any  been  given  up  in  your  division  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  known  of  none  being  given  up  by  General  McDowell, 
or  in  his  division. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  I  would  ask  you  whether  ihe  weather  would  be  as  good,  or  the 
roads  in  as  favorable  condition  for  marching,  in  March  as  now  ? 

Answer.  The  roads  are  now  perfectly  passable.  There  is  no  objection,  to-day, 
on  the  score  of  roads.  The  danger  is  that  this  weather  may  not  last.  It  is  very 
unseasonable  weather — ^very  extraordinary.  We  have  had  only  one  rain  in 
nearly  four  weeks.  The  roads  are  far  better  now  than  we  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect they  would  be ;  and  they  are  better  than  they  will  be  in  March.  Take  one 
year  with  another,  and  the  roads  will  not  be  in  as  good  condition  before  the  first 
of  May  as  they  are  now. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Will  you  state  what  facilities  you  have  now  for  furnishing  your 
horses  with  forage  f 

Answer.  It  all  comes  over  the  railroad  from  Baltimore,  except  a  very  little, 
now  and  then,  by  a  vessel  which  may  run  the  blockade.  There  is  a  very  little 
gathered  up  in  the  country  here,  but  it  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole 
amount.  The  supply  is  very  short.  As  many  as  ten  days  out  of  the  last  twenty 
we  have  had  no  hay,  except  what  we  gathered  up  in  the  country,  and  the  sup- 
ply there  is  very  short.  We  have  not  been  required  to  gather  it,  but  we  have 
done  so  when  we  could.  When  we  have  made  requisition  upon  the  department 
for  hay,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it.  They  give  the  artillery  and  the 
cavalry  the  preference.  My  requisition  was  for  private  horses  and  for  trans- 
portation in  the  brigade.    Probably  the  artillery  would  tell  you  they  had  enough. 

Question.  Are  you  able,  now,  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  forage  ahead  to 
enable  you  to  undertake  an  expedition  ] 

Answer.  I  know  we  have  not  at  this  moment;  at  least,  I  have  very  good  evi- 
dence to  lead  me  to  believe  that  at  this  moment  we  have  not  on  hand  a  week's, 
or  even  three  days*,  supply  of  forage  for  the  army  here. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  27,  1861. 

General  M.  C.  Meigs  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  facilities  have  you  now  for  transportation,  provided  the  lumy 
should  move  on  to  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

Answer.  You  mean  the  army  here,  I  suppose  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir;  the  army  across  the  river.     Suppose  they  were  to  move 
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out  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  along  their  lines  anywhere,  what  facilities  have 
you  for  providing  the  necessary  transportation? 

Answer.  I  cannot  give  you  an  exact  statement,  but  I  can  give  you  an  ap- 
proximate one.  I  talked,  yesterday,  with  General  Van  Vliet,  the  particular 
quartermaster  of  this  army,  and  he  says  that  he  considers  that  they  have  4,500 
Wagons.  There  are  a  thousand  wagons,  and  over,  constantly  employed  moving 
about  the  city,  and  there  is  a  certain  number  with  each  regiment  camping  out 
in  the  environs.  At  Perryville,  where  we  established  a  depot,  I  collected  about 
13,000  mules  and  horses — ^mostly  mules,  for  I  did  not  send  many  horses  there. 
The  most  of  the  horses  that  have  been  sent  there  have  been  withdrawn,  except 
some  disabled  horses,  and  some  worn  down  sent  there  to  recover.  There  are 
about  2,000  wagons  there. 

Question.  Are  those  in  addition  to  the  4,500  you  mentioned  1 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  certainly.  I  should  want  to  look  at  my  reports  before 
I  could  say  certainly  whether  that  number  is  in  addition  to  those  General.  Van 
\^iet  spoke  of  or  not.  I  think  it  is,  but  I  am  not  sure.  There  were  considera- 
bly over  a  thousand  wagons  here  when  I  was  called  upon  to  provide  some  300 
at  one  time,  and  200  or  300  at  another.  General  V%n  Vliet  includes  the  wagons 
that  are  up  with  General  Banks's  division,  and  those  down  in  Hooker's  division, 
and  those  scattered  among  the  camps.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  count  on  more 
than  4,500  wagons  altogether  as  available  for  this  army.  Those  at  Perryville 
must  have  been  included  in  this  aggregate. 

Quettion.  Now,  being  a  layman,  as  it  were,  I  could  not  tell  much  what  could 
be  done  even  with  that  number.  Your  opinion  would  be  valuable  as  to  how  far 
they  would  go.  Now,  suppose  the  army  should  advance  south  of  Manassas 
in  order  to  reach  the  railroad  there ;  suppose  that  should  be  the  direction  they 
should  take? 

Answer.  Manassas,  I  understand,  is  about  28  miles  from  here. 

Question.  I  suppose  you  could  make  use  of  the  Alexandria  railroad  to  some 
extent  on  an  expedition  of  that  kind,  could  you  not  ? 

Answer.  In  any  forward  movement  we  should  have  to  repair  the  railroads 
behind  us,  and  use  the  wagons  for  distribution  from  railroad  points. 

Question.  And  then  we  can  hardly  count  upon  such  weather  as  we  have  had 
for  a  great  while  ? 

Answer.  It  will  grow  colder,  I  suppose.  It  takes  500  wagons  and  2,000 
horses  to^carry  the  reserve  ammunition — that  which  the  men  do  not  carry  in 
their  cartridge-boxes,  and  the  artillery  do  not  carry  in  their  caissons.  General 
Van  Vliet,  some  time  ago,  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  orders  to  reserve  trans- 
portation for  the  reserve  ammunition.  The  men  want  100  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. They  would  carry  40  rounds  in  their  cartridge-boxes ;  the  other  60  rounds 
would  be  carried  in  their  wagons. 

Question.  Suppose  an  expedition  was  to  be  fitted  out  to  go  up  the  York 
river,  or  the  James  river,  for  instance.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  fumirth 
provisions  and  transportation  for  it  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  the  government  has  had  employed  until  lately  every  sea- 
going steamer  of  the  United  States  in  the  service.  At  the  time  we  sent  down 
the  Port  Royal  expedition  every  steamer  fit  to  go  to  sea  was  in  the  service. 

Question.  I  refer  more  particularly  of  furnishing  such  an  expedition  with 
provisions,  supposing  you  to  have  the  shipping. 

Answer.  The  provisions  would  follow  the  expedition.  Provide  the  men,  and 
the  provisions  would  be  furnished. 

Question.  They  would  be  ready  in  time,  you  suppose  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  take  a  few  days. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 
Question.   In  an  expedition  of  that  kind  you  would  have  to  transport  your 
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land  transportation,  I  suppose;  that  is,  the  moment  you  left  the  water  you  must 
have  ready  the  wagons,  and  about  the  same  transportation  train  as  you  would 
require  on  the  land  here  to  move,  say  30  miles  from  your  water  base  ] 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  One  thing  has  occurred  to  me.  Those  camps  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  are  located  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the  river ;  some  seven 
or  eight  miles  they  would  average,  would  they  not  ? 

Answer.  Y^es,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Question.  What  advantage  is  gained  by  their  being  located  so  far  off  from 
the  river  ? 

Answer.  We  hold  that  much  of  the  countn^.  When  our  camps  were  nearer 
the  enemy  came  up  to  our  picket  lines.  We  cannot  throw  out  our  pickets 
more  than  so  far  from  camp. 

Question.  But  suppose  no  movement  was  contemplated  on  Manassas,  what 
object  is  there  to  hold  that  strip  of  country  ? 

Answer.  The  enemy  would  have  that  much  further  to  fight  his  way  in,  if  he 
chooses  to  make  a  dash  at  us. 

Question.  And  he  would  have  that  much  further  for  his  transportation  1 

Answer.  He  has  always  held,  his  main  body  of  troops  back  at  Manassas. 

Question.  Suppose  our  attitude  here  is  to  be  entirely  defensive ;  that  we  do 
not  contemplate  an  aggressive  movement  upon  them ;  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to 
have  our  army  lay  closer  to  the  river  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  as  it  would.  We  must  have  the  wagons, 
ready  for  a  movement  at  any  moment,  and  they  are  better  employed  in  carrying 
provisions  from  the  river  than  they  would  be  in  lying  idle.  It  gives  the  horses 
daily  exercise.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  army  is  to  stand  here  forever. 
If  you  detach  a  portion  to  be  sent  somewhere  else,  you  must  have  transportation 
ready.  Some  regiments  were  to  come  from  Harrisburg,  and  they  called  upon 
me  to  buy  300  or  400  wagons  immediately.  I  asked  General  McClellan  if  they 
could  not  be  drawn  from  the  Perry  ville  depot.  I  considered  that  I  had  no  right 
to  detach  these  here,  because  I  brought  them  here,  and  they  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  commanding  the  army,  and  we  must  have  his  authority 
to  move  a  wagon  away.  I  knew  he  did  not  consider  that  he  had  too  much 
transportation.  The  end  was  a  request  sent  to  the  authorities  at  Harrisburg  to 
send  such  wagons  as  they  had  with  the  regiments,  and  to  hire  what  transporta- 
tion might  be  necessary  for  their  march,  to  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  march. 
The  colonel  of  a  regiment,  if  he  has  his  own  way,  will  not  move  from  the  camp 
where  he  has  organized,  unless  he  has  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  wagons,  and  often 
more ;  and  twenty  wagons  take  one  hundred  and  twenty  mules  and  eighty  horses. 

Question.  Do  you  find  difficulty  in  supplying  this  great  number  of  horses  with 
provender  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  but  one  route  of  supply  now — this  railroad,  which 
is  worked  to  its  full  capacity,  and  I  was  told  yesterday  that  the  horses  were 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  the  saying  is.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
surplus.     We  have  too  much  cavalry. 

Question.  That  was  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you — whether,  in  your  judgment 
as  a  military  man,  we  could  dispense,  without  detriment  to  the  service,  with 
any  of  these  cavalry  regiments  here  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  talked  with  General  McClellan  on  the  subject,  and  can 
only  give  you  my  own  opinion.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  we  have 
here ;  but,  as  I  find  the  great  difficulty  is  to  supply  them  with  provender,  and 
as  most  of  the  men  are  raw,  and  some  of  them  are  not  very  efficient,  I  think  it 
probable  we  could  do  with  less  cavalry  than  we  have  here.  The  field  for  cavalry, 
I  think,  is  in  the  west.  ^ 
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Question.  We  are,  of  course,  endeavoring  to  trim  off  any  unnecessary  expenses 
where  we  can  do  so  without  detriment  to  the  service.  We  want  to  ascertain 
about  all  those  matters.  Now,  the  cavalry  is  a  very  expensive  arm  of  the  service. 
From  the  nature  of  the  country  here  I  suppose  a  large  amount  of  cavalry  could 
not  be  used  to  advantage  ? 

Answer.  Just  over  the  river — between  here  and  Centreville — the  country  is 
such  that  a  large  quantity  of  cavalry  could  not  be  used.  I  understand  th^t 
beyond  there  the  country  opens  out  more,  is  more  cultivated,  less  wooded,  and 
cavalry  can  be  used  there  if  we  could  get  the  means  to  them  to  support  them. 

Question.  Would  you  advise  the  disbanding  of  any  of  the  regiments  of  cavalry 
now  on  hand  here  1 

Answer.  That  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  decide. 

Question.  It  is  a  difficult  question,  but,  of  course,  we  must  solve  it.  If  we 
can  dispense,  without  injury  to  the  service,  with  anything  that  is  supernumerary, 
we  should  like  to  do  so? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  men  would  think  of  that.  They  were  en- 
listed as  cavalry,  and  were  promised  to  be  mounted.  Many  of  them  are  not 
mounted.  Some  time  ago  I  talked  with  General  McGlellan,  and  it  was  determined 
that  I  should  mount  no  more  regiments  until  those  already  mounted  were  armed. 
Some  that  are  mounted  are  not  armed,  and  some  that  are  armed  are  not  mounted. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  think  it  would  create  a  feeling  of  great  dis- 
satisfaction if  you  undertook  to  dismount  a  cavalry  regiment.  And  in  the  case 
of  those  not  mounted  yet,  it  would  require  great  skill  and  pnidence  to  keep  them 
in  good  heart  if  you  did  not  mount  them.  Whether  the  patriotism  of  the  men 
is  sufficient  to  stand  being  disappointed  in  the  possession  of  the  horses  they 
have  been  led  to  expect  is  a  question  with  which  we  must  contend. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  If  they  are  not  mounted,  would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  muster  them 
out  of  the  service  rather  than  to  keep  them  in  ? 

Answer.  If  we  disband  them  at  once,  that  would  stop  the  expense  accordingly. 

Question.  I  suppose  the  government  has  the  same  power  to  dismount  those 
men  that  it  has  in  the  case  of  regulars  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  they  would  probably  think  that  it  was  a  want  of  good 
fi&ith  towards  them. 

Question.  Suppose  you  were  to  proffer  them  the  position  of  heavy  artillery. 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  have  advised ;  that  the  cavalnr  not  mounted  be  drilled 
as  artillery,  and  let  them  garrison  our  forts.  We  have  had  that  difficulty  here, 
that  the  fortifications  we  have  constructed  have  been  left  without  ganisons.  I 
ought  not  to  say  that,  perhaps,  but  it  has  been  so  reported.  An  engineer  officer 
told  me  that  when  General  McCalPs  division  was  moved  over  the  river,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  threatening  movement  at  Chain  Bridge,  if  he  had  not  been  up 
there  the  fort  would  have  been  left  without  a  garrison.  He  called  attention  to 
it,  and  a  garrison  was  left.  I  know  that  garrisons  have  been  changed  several 
times.  And  all  the  time,  and  expense,  and  knowledge  gained  by  those  men  in 
drilling  as  artillery,  getting  the  range  of  their  guns,  is  that  much  loss  if  they  are 
not  employed. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Why  leave  the  fortifications  without  a  earrison  ? 

Answer.  A  regiment  is  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  fortification.  A 
detail  is  made  from  that  regiment  to  garrison  the  fort.  When  the  regiment  wa« 
ordered  to  move  forward,  the  part  garrisoning  the  fort  moved  forward  with  the 
rest.     The  garrison  was  replaced  ai'terwards,  and  I  suppose  very  quickly. 

Question.  You  ai-e  an  experienced  military  man,  whose  opinions  we  want  to 
get  at.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  can  we  move  forward  against  the  enemy  this 
winter,  or  must  we  retire  into  winter  quarters? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  General  McClellan's  intentions  are. 

Question.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  intentions.  I  merely  want  your  opinion  as 
a  military  man. 

Answer.  I  have  always  avoided  asking  anybody,  who  was  responsible,  what 
his  intentions  were.  If  he  chose  to  tell  me,  I  was  willing  to  hear  them.  Bnt 
I  suppose  that  General  McGlellan  intends  to  move  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  his 
army  is  ready.  I  have  been  looking  for  a  forward  movement  at  any  moment. 
I  am  not  talking  about  anything  he  has  said ;  t  am  only  reasoning  about  the 
matter  myself.  My  opinion  has  not  been  asked,  and  I  have  not  been  consulted, 
of  which  I  do  not  complain.  General  McGlellan  has  said  to  me  that  he  wished 
me  to  call  and  see  him  some  evening,  as  he  desired  to  talk  with  me  over  his 
plans.  But  we  are  both  busy  men,  and  have  little  time  to  spare.  I  went  to  his 
house  one  evening,  but  he  was  out.  I  have  not  gone  again,  for  I  supposed  that 
when  he  wanted  me  he  would  send  for  me.  That  time,  I  suppose,  has  not 
come  yet.  I  have  been  looking  at  any  moment  for  a  movement ;  and  I  suppose 
that  if  the  Port  Royal  expedition  had  realized  the  hopes  of  many  of  its  pro- 
jectors, and  had  caused  a  movement  of  the  army  of  the  enemy  across  the  river, 
a  forward  movement  would  have  been  made  by  us.  It  did  not  cause  a  move- 
ment of  that  army,  and  I  never  supposed  it  would.  If  that  expedition  had 
been  composed  of  disciplined  troops,  rather  than  of  troops  perfectly  green,  as 
many  of  them  were,  and  had  been  organized  with  the  intention  of  striking  at 
Savannah  or  Gharleston,  and  they  had  moved  forward  promptly  upon  landing, 
I  think  we  might  have  struck  a  great  blow  there,  and  that  would  have  disor- 
ganized the  army  over  here.  The  mere  taking  of  that  island,  although  it  is 
important  to  the  navy,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  country,  is  not  calculated  to  break 
up  the  army  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  Now,  as,  in  your  judgment,  the  army  can  and  ought  to  make  a 
movement,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  plan  to  be  followed  ? 

Answer.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  I  am  not  responsible  for 
thiss  movement. 

By  Mr,  Johnson : 

Question.  Your  last  remarks  were  based  upon  what  you  supposed  were  in- 
tentions now  entertained,  and  not  on  any  knowledge.  Now,  in  view  of  the  pos- 
ture of  our  military  position  here,  and  the  position  of  the  enemy,  what  would 
be  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  a  forward  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  General  McGlellan  is  equal  to  his  posi- 
tion ;  I  hope  that  he  is.  A  great  commander  does  not  arise  more  than  once  in 
a  century,  and  we  have  yet  to  prove  whether  General  McGlellan,  or  anybody 
in  this  country,  has  the  elements  of  a  great  commander. 

Question.  We  do  not  want  to  speak  of  his  abilities,  one  way  or  the  other ; 
we  merely  want  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  a  forward  movement 
now. 

Answer.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  must  make  a  forward  movement ;  that 
we  cannot  make  an  end  of  this  rebellion  until  we  destroy  the  Manassas  army. 
If  we  make  a  Waterloo  battle  of  it,  then  the  rebellion  is  ended.  But  if  we 
should  be  defeated,  then  you  can  judge  from  the  battle  of  last  summer  what  the 
effect  would  be.  I  think  the  fate  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  next  battle 
at  Manassas.  And  the  responsibilities  are  so  great  that  any  commander  should 
be  very  careful  before  he  made  a  move.  The  expenses  of  the  armies  are  very 
exhausting  on  both  sides.  It  is  terrible  to  us ;  it  must  be  worse  to  them.  Our 
paper  is  at  par ;  theii-s  is  at  forty  per  cent,  discount,  and,  therefore,  their  ex- 
penses must  be  greatly  increased.  But  they  have  a  despotism  there,  and  no 
one  dares  to  object.  No  doubt,  in  a  war,  a  single  commander,  with  abilities  com- 
mensurate to  his  responsibilities,  is  better  than  all  the  generals  in  the  world  in 
coancU.    Napoleon  never  called  a  council  of  war  in  his  life.     He  talked  with 
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bis  officers,  discovered  their  plans,  but  did  not  tell  tbem  what  be  bimself  in- 
tended to  do. 

By  tbe  cbairman: 

Qiiestion.  If  we  were  sure  tbat  we  bad  a  Napoleon  at  tbe  bead  of  our  army 
we  migbt  feel  easj.  But,  as  we  are  not  sure  of  tbat,  I  am  not  certain  but  we 
should  bave  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  joint  wisdom  of  all  our  generals  ? 

Answer.  We  bad  a  consultation  before  tbe  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  What  force  do  you  think  is  necessary  to  make  this  forward  move- 
ment, taking  it  for  granted  that  everything  else  is  suited  for  it  ? 

Answer.  We  should  bave  a  stronger  force  than  they  bave.  They  are  men 
just  as  good  as  we  are.  They  are  as  spirited.  They  bave  been  longer  in  the 
harness  than  we  bave ;  and  they  bave  a  feeling  of  bitter  anger  and  hatred  to- 
wards us  which  we  do  not  have  to  tbem.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  do  not  find 
tbat  feeling  among  our  officers ;  I  do  not  bave  it  myself,  nor  do  I  find  that  any- 
body has  it.  ITiey  would  fight  desperately.  But  I  think  that  every  skirmish 
we  have  with  them  tends  to  cure  the  notion  of  some  that  one  southern  man  is 
equal  to  six  yankees.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  who  was  at  Bull  Run  or 
at  Drainesville  entertains  tbat  opinion.  Certainly  no  one  who  was  at  Belmont 
or  at  Ball's  Bluff  entertains  it.  But  then  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  those, 
who  have  not  been  in  conflict  with  tbem,  still  seem  to  entertain  tbat  old  notion 

Question.  In  thinking  this  thing  over,  bave  you  laid  down  in  your  mind  a 
plan  of  a  forward  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  condition  of  the  army  here.  I  do  not  know  tbe 
strength  of  our  army,  or  tbe  strength  of  tbe  army  on  tbe  other  side.  There 
are  various  ways  of  moving  forward.  It  is  a  military  rule  never  to  accept  a 
battle  on  the  field  which  your  enemy  selects,  if  you  can  help  it.  And  therefore 
I  should  not,  unless  I  had  an  overwhelming  force,  or  was  under  a  strong  neces- 
sity, attack  tbe  batteries  and  fortifications  of  Manassas  in  front. 

By  tbe  cbairman: 

Question.  Nor  would  I  bave  done  that  before. 

Answer.  It  was  not  done  before.  No  battery  at  Manassas  was  attacked  by  us. 
The  attempt  was  made — and  it  was  successful — to  turn  their  flank,  and  they 
marched  out  of  their  intrenchments  and  fought  us.  Greneral  McDowell's  inten- 
tions at  first  we^e  to  go  south  of  them ;  but  I  understand  bis  engineers  advised 
bim  to  go  to  tbe  north  of  them.  He  found  the  country  was  so  rough  that  it  was 
impossible  to  move  his  army  with  safety  through  tbe  country  north  of  them.  He 
accordingly  marched  bis  army  to  the  right,  and  actually  did  turn  their  left  flank 
and  drove  them  two  miles  to  tbe  south  of  the  field  of  battle.  In  his  own  opinion 
he  bad  gained  tbe  victory ;  and  if  it  bad  not  been  for  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected re-enforcement  of  Johnson's  army,  he  would  bave  held  it. 

Question.  What  time  did  he  ascertain  that  Johnson  would  probably  be  down 
there? 

Answer.  Tbe  battle  took  place  on  Sunday.  I  was  satisfied  on  Saturday  tbat 
Johnson  was  there.  I  bad  some  information  which  came  to  me  casually ;  some 
of  it  was  false.'  I  heard  tbat  Lee  and  Davis  were  there;  tbat  was  not  true; 
but  Johnson  was  there.  I  saw  a  person  afterwards  who  told  me  tbat  Johnson 
himself,  and  the  main  part  of  his  army,  got  in  on  Friday.  I  think  tbe  brigade 
that  finally  repulsed  our  army  arrived  at  tbe  last  moment.  Now,  if  we  bad 
had  an  equal  force,  say  4,000  or  5,000  men,  to  have  met  them,  and  they  had 
been  well  handled,  we  should  still  have  won  tbe  victory. 

Question.  Now,  right  there,  in  tbat  connexion.  There  was  a  large  reserve  at 
Centreville  that  was  not  brought  up.     What  was  tbe  reason  of  that  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say.    That  is  a  question  tbat  General  McDowell  ou^bt  to 
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be  able  to  answer.  Perhaps  be. thought  it  essential  to  keep  it  there.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  able  to  communicate  with  them.  I  think  that  General  McDowell 
and  all  our  officers  at  that  time  were  crippled  by  want  of  sufficient  personal 
officers  to  assist  him.  He  had  not  the  proper  staff.  A  great  cry  is  now  raised 
about  the  expense  and  extravagance  of  the  staff.  I  think  the  best  way  to  illus- 
trate that  matter  in  our  army  is  to  compare  it  with  others  in  that  respect.  When 
Napoleon  went  to  Waterloo  with  120,000  men,  his  staff  was  full  of  princes,  and 
dukes,  and  marshals,  whose  names  were  famous  all  over  the  world.  If  he 
wanted  to  send  an  order  anywhere,  he  could  do  so.  His  rule  was  to  repeat 
every  important  order  three  times,  so  that  if  one  messenger  was  shot  or  cap- 
tured, or  even  two,  the  other  could  get  through  with  the  order.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  General  McDowell  had  more  than  two  or  three  men  around  him  after 
the  battle  began. 

Question.  These  aid^s  should  be  military  men,  I  suppose? 

Answer.  If  you  can  get  them.  But  you  must  take  the  best  you  can  get. 
You  cannot  take  your  best  instructed  men  out  of  the  artillery  and  other  arms 
of  the  service  for  that  purpose.  You  must  have  enough  left  among  them  to  in- 
struct them.  The  supply  of  military  men — men  of  military  education — is  ex- 
hausted :  so  that  now  you  must  take  the  most  intelligent  men  you  can  get. 

Question.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  policy,  which  I  think  prevails  to  some 
extent,  of  withholding  the  men  of  military  education  from  the  volunteer  force  ? 

Answer.  Because  they  are  so  necessary  to  our  service  in  the  staff.  I  gave 
up  a  number  of  officers  in  the  quartermaster's  department  for  promotion  in  the 
volunteer  service,  until  at  last  I  have  been  obliged  to  say  I  could  not  consent  to 
spare  any  more.  The  man  who  is  offered  the  place  of  colonel  is  very  apt  to 
prefer  it ;  and  yet  a  man  who  is  assistant  quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  captain 
does  more  work  than  a  colonel,  or  than  even  a  general  sometimes.  I  have  a 
captain  at  Port  Royal — Captain  Saxton — who  arranged  nearly  all  the  details 
of  that  expedition.  General  Sherman  and  the  officers  who  commanded  the 
troops  were  confined  pretty  much  to  drilling  their  troops.  There  is  not  a  more 
important  officer  there  than  Captain  Saxton,  nor  one  in  the  expedition  more  able 
or  intelligent.  He  has  a  good  head,  is  a  bold,  energetic,  and  active  officer ;  but 
he  is  only  a  captain,  and  can  get  no  promotion,  and  all  the  glory  of  the  expe- 
dition will  be  carried  off-  by  the  general.  He  was  offered  a  colonelcy,  but  I 
could  not  spare  him. 

Question.  You  would  not  lead  ihe  army  up  to  Manassas  because  that  is  a 
place  where  the  enemy  is  prepared  for  you.  Then,  inasmuch  as  you  think  a 
movement  should  be  made,  you  would  undoubtedly  make  it  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. Now,  you  have  reflected  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject,  will  you  tell 
us  what  plan  of  movement  you  would  propose  ? 

Answer.  What  I  say  here  I  perceive  is  recorded.  If  what  I  say  about  the 
proposed  conduct  of  the  campaign,  or  what  I  think  about  it,  should  be  printed 
before  the  movements  actually  take  place,  it  might  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
ti'ouble,  for  it  is  possible  I  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  hnal  determi- 
nation of  the  matter. 

Question.  1  hope  you  will ;  but  this  will  not  be  printed,  if  at  all,  until  the 
proper  time,  when  its  publication  can  do  no  injury.  I  should  like  to  get  your 
ideas  about  it. 

Answer.  My  duties  have  occupied  pretty  much  all  my  time  and  all  my 
thoughts.  Of  course,  I  have  reflected  a  little  upon  this,  when  I  have  not  been 
hard  at  work  upon  other  matters.  It  appears  to  me  there  are  two  ways  to  get 
around  the  enemy's  position  at  Manassas.  It  is  said  they  are  strongly  fortified  at 
Manassas  and  Centreville.  There  is  an  extent  of  twenty-five  miles  between 
the  Potomac  and  Centreville.  I  take  it  for  granted  there  are  roads  through  the 
country,  so  that  a  movement  could  be  made  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  of 
which  General  Banks's  command  formed  a  portion,  to  endeavor  to  cut  off  the 
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London  and  Hampshire  road,  and  get  in  the  rear  between  Manassas  and  the 
mountains  and  cut  off  the  Manassas  Gap  road,  and  so  go  on  through.  Now,  the 
enemj  cannot  allow  us  to  pass  without  coming  out  to  give  us  battle.  That  is 
one  way.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  best.  It  may  be  better  to  throw  a  bridge  over 
the  Potomac  at  Great  Falls.  Suppose  an  army  crosses  the  Potomac  there  with 
force  enough  to  beat  back  whatever  force  may  be  at  Leesburg,  and  so  pass  down 
along  the  valley  there. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Your  idea  is  to  turn  them  this  side  of  the  mountains  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  way.  Another  way  is  to  go  down  south  of 
them,  take  their  batteries  at  Aquia  creek,  and  march  to  Fredericksburg.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  pretty  large  force  here ;  for,  while  we  are  away,  they  may 
make  a  dash  at  Washington,  and  raw  troops  are  liable  to  sudden  and,  perhaps, 
unaccountable  panics,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  our  troops  will  do  until  they 
have  been  tried. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  is  to  prevent  our  throwing  out  a  column  here  across  the 
Occoquan  ? 

Answer.  It  is  an  awful  country  to  move  an  army  in.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  move  50,000  men  there.  It  is  easily  defended  in  consequence  of  the  woods  and 
ravines  there.  Suppose  you  should  put  5,000  cavalry  in  a  street  in  New  York, 
and  fill  the  houses  with  muskets.  They  would  be  no  more  paralyzed  there 
than  5,000  cavalry  placed  in  these  wooded  roads  in  this  country. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  In  order  to  go  out  and  cut  off  these  railroads,  Woidd  not  the  trans- 
portation be  very  heavy  ? 

Answer.  The  distance  to  march  is  not  very  great.  The  men  can  carry  four  days' 
provisions,  I  think.  I  suppose  they  are  now  sufficiently  disciplined  to  take  care 
of  them.  They  have  learned  a  little  by  this  time  of  the  mode  and  the  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  their  provisions.  Then  we  could  send  a  train  of  provisions  in 
the  rear  of  the  army.  There  would  be  one  or  two  battles  to  be  fought ;  and  if 
the  movement  was  successful,  that  would  bring  on  a  'general  engagement ;  and 
if  we  were  successful  in  that  general  engagement,  that  would  end  the  war. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  How  many  men  do  you  suppose  the  enemy  have  over  there  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  they  have  100,000  men. 

Question.  Would  you  start  a  column  out  towards  Manassas  at  the  same  time 
that  you  started  a  column  out  up  here  ? 

Answer.  It  might  be  well,  perhaps,  to  make  a  feint  towards  Manassas  to  hold 
them  at  that  point. 

Question.  Would  they  not  be  compelled  to  advance  and  fight  or  to  retreat 
before  these  two  columns  of  our  army  ? 

Answer.  It  might.  Now,  to  repulse  and  drive  back  an  army  is  one  thing;  to  de- 
feat and  destroy  it  is  another  thing.  If  the  enemy  had  followed  up  our  army  last 
July  they  would  have  destroyed  it.  They  did  not  follow  it  up,  because  they  were 
beaten  themselves.  They  did  not  know  the  condition  of  our  men.  They  could 
not  have  made  any  defence,  but  if  they  had  been  followed  up  they  would  have 
been  hopelessly  cut  up.  5,000  cavalry  would  'have  cut  them  all  up.  Now,  if 
we  can  take  a  lesson  from  that,  and  defeat  them,  and  then  throw  some  cavalry 
upon  them,  we  will  cut  them  all  to  pieces.  Now,  every  one  of  our  regiments  that 
has  been  in  a  skirmish,  and  done  its  duty,  begins  to  feel  confidence  in  itself.  The 
skirmish  at  Ball's  Bluff  and  the  skirmish  at  Dramesville  has  created  a  better 
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spirit  in  our  whole  army.  They  all  begin  to  think  that  they  can  do  as  well  a0 
their  brethren  have  done. 

Question.  Suppose  that  we  advanced — ^leaving  our  fortifications  sufficiently 
manned — with  a  coliimn  of  50,000  men  moving  towards  Manassas,  aud  another 
column  of  50,000  men  moving  above  here,  would  that  be  enough  up  here  ? 

Answer.  We  cannot  tell  how  many  they  have. 

Question.  Our  position  is  better  than  theirs,  if  they  were  to  attack  us  here, 
is  it  not  ? 

Answer.  They  cannot  hurt  us  here;  but  they  have  a  fine  position  where  they 
stand.  A  detachment  was  sent  up  to  Difficult  creek  the  other  day,  and  the 
newspapers  say  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  men  that  came  up  from  Centreville. 
Their  position  at  Centreville  is  about  an  equal  distance  from  Washington,  Alex- 
andria, and  Drainesville. 

Question.  Have  you  any  other  plan  in  your  mind  now  ?.  Suppose  the  matter 
was  left  to  you — ^is  there  any  other  plan  you  might  adopt  different  from  the  one 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

Answer.  When  a  man  has  the  responsibility  of  deciding  such  a  question  he 

fits  all  the  information  he  can,  and  studies  all  the  particulars  over  that  he  can. 
speak  from  what  little  information  I  have.  I  do  not  have  it  all.  Our  army 
is  here  now.  To  move  it  down  to  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Chesapeake  would 
be  to  give  them  notice  of  our  movements,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  trans- 
portation enough  to  move  an  army  successfully  there. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  You  can  meet  the  enemy  here  with  less  land  carriage  than  in  almost 
any  other  place  ? 

Answer.  There  it  is.  If  we  can  crush  them  there  it  wiU  end  the  matter.  They 
come  up  there  and  offer  themselves  to  us.  General  McClellan  is  of  the  opinion 
tha^;  that  is  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion,  and  if  that  is  broken  and  destroyed 
the  war  will  be  ended.  But  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  run  himself  against  it  like 
a  bull  against  a  wall. 

Question.  Will  the  morale  of  the  army  be  increased  any,  between  now  and  the 
time  the  campaign  will  open  in  the  spring,  by  their  going  into  winter  quarters. 

Answer.  I  presume  the  morale  of  the  army  is  as  good  now  as  it  can  be. 

Question.  Then  it  would  not  improve  it  to  go  into  winter  quarters  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  I  think  not ;  rather  the  other  way.  The  men  do  not  expect 
to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

By  Mr.  Chandler; 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  movement  can  be  made  after  the  winter 
rains  fairly  set  in  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  winter  rains  here,  except  that  it  is 
warmer  than  usual  now ;  this  is  about  the  usual  weather  for  the  season.  I  have 
spent  many  winters  here,  and  have  always  been  able,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases,  to  ride  around  the  country  conveniently  on  horseback. 

By  the  chairman ; 

Question.  Some  have  spoken  of  the  organization  of  the  army  for  a  great  move- 
ment ;  do  you  consider  it  now  organized  ready  to  take  the  field  for  an  advance 
upon  the  enemy  ]  I  will  ask  you,  first,  what  is  its  present  military  organiza- 
tion? 

Answer.  I  understand  that  it  is  divided  into  brigades,  which,  agaiil,  are 
united  into  divisions;  the  cavalry  is  under  the  general  direction  of  Greneral 
Cooke,  an  experienced  officer  who  commands,  I  believe,  the  cavalry  of  the  army. 
I  am  not  sure,  however,  whether  he  does  that  or  only  the  reserve  cavalry. 
General  Stoneman  is  called  the  chief  of  the  cavalry  of  the  United  States,  and 
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takes  the  general  direction  of  it;  the  artillery  is  under  the  general  direclion  of 
General  Barry,  but  it  is  distributed  among  the  different  brigades ;  the  reserve 
artillery  is  under  the  charge  of  General  Hunt. 

Question.  Would  you  divide  the  army  into  what  is  called  army  corps  ? 

Answer.  I  would. 

Question.  Would  you  consider  it  in  a  condition  to  move  until  it  was  so 
divided  ? 

Answer.  I  would  divide  it  into  three  or  four  bodies,  and  put  each  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  sufficient  rank  to  make  it  certain  that  nobody  would 
dispute  his  commands.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  a  great  nimiber  of 
colonels  acting  as  brigadier  generals,  and  brigadier  generals  acting  as  major  gen- 
erals. There  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  an  officer  to  command 
those  about  him.  A  general  cannot  send  orders  to  every  individual  man  in  the 
army,  or  to  every  officer  commanding  a  brigade ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can 
to  every  officer  commanding  a  division ;  he  should  have  his  army  divided  into 
corps,  so  that  when  he  had  a  movement  he  could  send  off  and  tell  the  right  man 
to  ao  so  and  so,  and  it  would  be  done. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  do  that  ? 

Answer.  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  General  McClellan  wanted  it  done, 
bat  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  We  are  all  jealous  of  military  rank 
in  this  country ;  the  case  is  different  in  Europe  from  what  it  is  with  us ;  there 
the  government,  when  it  needs  a  man,  selects  the  best  one  for  the  purpose,  no 
matter  what  his  rank  may  be.  If  you  read  the  English  papers  you  will  find 
that  General  So-and-so  is  made  colonel  of  such  a  regiment.  In  the  last  batch 
of  English  papers,  I  know,  I  read  that  a  general,  whose  name  I  never  heard  of 
before,  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  I  suppose  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  it  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  made  this  forward  movement  six  weeks  ago  than  now  ? 

Answer.  If  everything  had  been  ready  we  should  have  had  it  over  now  and 
been  having  the  benefit  of  it. 

Question.  You  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  weather  then  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  We  are  beginning  to  have  cold  weather  now,  and 
I  think  you  should  have  the  ground  frozen  when  you  move. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  How  long  a  time  would  it  take  to  make  preparations  for  this  move- 
ment— to  make  an  organization  of  the  army  for  that  purpose? 

Answer.  A  few  days.  Certain  persons  should  be  aesignated  to  whom  should 
be  assigned  certain  divisions.  The  general  in  command  should  have  the 
(greatest  latitude  in  designating  such  officers.  In  Europe  armies  are  organized 
in  that  way,  the  day  before  a  battle  even. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  There  are  great  political  reasons  why  we  should  make  a  demon- 
stration as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  prudently.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  con- 
gressmen look  with  so  much  anxiety  to  it.  The  great  question  is  the  want  of 
funds. 

Answer.  Certainly.  And  nothing  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  successful,  or 
that  will  tend  to  make  it  so,  should  be  neglected.  I  suppose  they  have  collected 
the  whole  force  that  the  south  has  been  able  to  get  into  the  field.  I  do  not 
believe  they  can  increase  their  force.  They  can  only  make  good  the  losses  by 
death,  &c.     If  you  destroy  this  army,  then  you  destroy  the  rebellion.     You 
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will  80  discourage  them  that  they  will  have  to  yield.    And  if  we  do  not  suc- 
ceed, the  eflfect  will  be  terrible  on  us. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 
Question.  Do  you  think  they  have  100,000  effective  men  in  their  whole 
army? 

Answer.  I  c€Uinot  say  I  do  not  believe  it.     I  cannot  say  I  disbelieve  it. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  27,  1861. 

General  F.  W.  Lander  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  How  many  troops  have  you  under  your  command? 

Answer.  It  was  supposed  that  I  had  four  regiments.  Those  regiments  re- 
ported. One  regiment  was  badly  armed,  so  badly  armed  that  I  could  not  use 
them  in  battle. 

Question.  I  know  you  have  men  sick  and  disabled.  But  I  suppose  you  have 
reflected  upon  a  plan  of  the  campaign  so  as  to  give  an  opinion  of  your  own  in 
regard  to  what  this  army  on  the  Potomac  ought  to  do. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  If  you  will  give  us  your  opinion,  as  a  military  man,  upon  that  sub- 
ject, I  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

Answer.  It  is  against  the  army  regulations  and  laws  of  Congress  to  discuss 
the  views  aud  plans  of  your  superior  officer.  In  answering  this  question,  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  my  subordinate  capacity  I  have  had  no  interviews 
or  consultation  with  the  commander-in-chief,  other  than  those  I  had  with  Lieu- 
tenant General  Scott  prior  to  my  being  taken  sick,  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  I  have  suggested  to  gentlemen 
on  the  staff,  during  my  sickness,  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  General  Banks's 
position  and  General  Kelly's  position,  not  only  to  open  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  but  to  occupy  the  northern  part  of  Shenandoah  valley  and  the  passes 
of  the  Blue  mountains,  and  most  especially  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  to  cut 
off  the  northern  branch  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  by  which  the  rebels  are 
now  supplied  with  beef,  pork,  and  flour  from  the  towns  of  Winchester  and 
Strausburg.  I  have  held,  as  a  soldier,  that  even  if  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
attack  in  front,  it  would  not  only  be  proper  but  highly  expedient  to  hold  the 
Blue  mountain  passes  \  firstly,  because  the  Shenandoah  valley  would  be  re- 
served to  the  Union,  the  Union  population  there  being  hardly  in  the  ascend- 
ancy ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  would  engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy ;  they 
would  be  compelled  to  fight  us  in  the  mountain  passes — we  in  their  rear,  they 
in  our  front — where  they  could  not  dispossess  us  of  the  position  unless  they 
threw  forward  40,000  men.  If  they  should  push  forward  40,000  men,  that 
would  enable  the  right  of  our  line  to  advance  with  no  earthworks  in  the  way, 
and  their  40,000  men  would  be  sacrificed  if  McCaU's  division  and  the  right  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  did  their  duty.  But  tliese  are  mere  matters  of  opinion, 
and  have  been  poorly  stated. 

'  I  have  also  stated  to  gentlemen,  high  in  authority,  that  if  I  could  be  furnished 
with  300  pack-mules  and  with  5,000  men,  with  liberty  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment to  purchase  beef  cattle  and  to  employ  some  of  ray  old  mountaneers,  so 
that  I  could  move  with  celerity — such  men  now  being  in  this  city — I  would  engage 
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to  penetrate  the  Blue  Mountains  and  endeavor  to  take  the  town  of  Winchester 
and  break  the  northern  branch  of  the  Manassat)  Gap  railway. 

In  all  these  matters  I  rely  fully  and  completely  on  the  co-operation  of  General 
Kelly,  now  at  Romney,  where  he  was  ordered  by  General  Scott  at  my  sugges- 
tion. I  trust  that  I  have  never  spoken  disrespectfully  of  those  to  whom  the 
government  has  intrusted  heretofore  the  conduct  of  the  war,  unless  it  be  re- 
garded disrespectful  when  I  stated,  on  hearing  of  the  illness  of  General  Kelly, 
that  I  would  rather  have  his  eye  stuffed  with  straw  than  any  general  in  the  west — 
that  is,  in  Western  Virginia — who  were  proposed  to  be  sent  to  supersede  him. 
I  swear  fairly  and  freely  to  all  that.  That  covers,  I  think,  about  as  much  as  I 
had  a  right  to  say,  or  had  any  basis  on  which  to  speak.  I  do  not  know  what 
General  McOlellan's  views  are,  what  his  motives  are,  or  why  the  army  stands 
still  so  long.  But  probably  he  does  now.  As  the  plan  has  now  been  intrusted  to 
him,  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  offer  opinions  about  it. 

Question.  We  want  your  opinion,  independent  of  him — that  is  what  we  want. 
Toil  are  a  military  man,  and  we  want  your  opinion  as  to  what  can  now  be 
done  I 

Answer.    Well,  you  can  occupy  the  Blue  Mountains. . 

Question.  You  have  stated  that.  Would  the  plan  you  have  spoken  of,  do  you 
suppose,  at  this  advanced  season  of  the  year,  be  practicable  ? 

Answer.  Not  so  practicable  as  it  would  have  been  six  weeks  ago.  It  is 
practicable  with  5,000  or  6,000  of  our  Western  Virginia  troops,  and  Ohio  and 
Indiana  troops.  But  whether  it  would  be  practicable  with  men  who  are  housed 
and  buttered  up  about  Washington,  and  taught  to  believe  that  if  they  make  a 
march  of  three  miles  it  will  get  into  the  papers,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the 
Indiana  troops  travelled  night  and  day  to  get  into  battle,  and  the  only  trouble 
was  they  did  not  get  there. 

Nothing  is  as  practicable  in  the  winter  season  as  in  the  bright  fall  season. 
Wagon  transportation  is  an  immense  thing  in  an  army.  Up  there  we  have  no 
mules  ;  we  take  our  wagon  horses  and  bring  up  the  supplies  of  the  army  in  the 
rear.  The  horses  are  tied  out  in  a  cold  storm,  say  in  the  mountains,  and  many 
of  them  will  die,  and  the  rest  are  jaded  and  bad.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  any- 
^ing  in  that  country,  except  with  jack-mules.  The  men  then  can  hug  the 
mountains  closely  where  there  is  timber,  and  make  fires  every  night  and  keep 
comfortable.  It  is  not  intended  to  make  a  large  movement,  to  move  a  large 
army,  unless  you  intend  to  build  a  railway  as  you  go  along. 

Question.  Your  opinion,  then,  is,  that  if  you  had  the  conduct  of  this  campaign 
you  would  move  General  Banks's  division  forward  to  the  town  of  Winchester? 

Answer.  I  would ;  but  I  would  have  him  strongly  re-enforced.  He  must 
rest  on  something  all  the  way,  and  rest  on  something  behind.  The  engineers 
of  the  enemy  would  see  that  the  way  to  cut  him  off  would  be  from  the  rear. 
I  would  go  with  10,000  men — 15,000  would  be  better — and  go  right  down  in 
the  rear  of  the  army  of  the  Manassas,  if  I  could  be  supported  from  behind. 
The  less  number  of  men  the  greater  the  risk,  and  it  is  rather  risky. 

Question.  What  sized  army  would  you  consider  sufficient  for  that  operation? 
Would  50,000  be  enough  for  that  movement  ? 

Answer.   It  would  certainly  be  enough. 

Question.   Suppose  they  came  out  in  force  and  gave  you  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  could  whip  them  in  that  position.  The  only  dangerous  point  is 
the  place  where  the  Potomac  river  is  crossed.  If  they  cut  me  off  there,  they 
can  push  troops  on  me  until  they  have  enough  to  beat  me.  But  while  they  are 
fighting  me,  somebody  must  attack  them  at  once  in  front.  My  disposition — as 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  ordered  on  duty  soon,  to  take  charge  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad — is  tP  have  the  fighting  end  of  the  road.  And  the  first  thing  the 
enemy  knew  I  would  place  on  the  western  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  bridle- 
paths on  top  of  the  mountains,  a  force  of  men,  come  down  and  get  between.  tli<^ 
Rep.  Com.  lOS 11 
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force  there  and  the  force  here,  and  cut  them  oflf ;  and  let  Banks  take  Winchester, 
and  let  Kelly  advance  and  take  Ronjnej,  and  we  should  have  them.  I  am  sent, 
say,  to  the  western  end  on  that  division.  The  enemy  have  been  prepared  to  ex- 
pect an  attack  from  Kelly.  What  can  I  do  there  ?  If  I  go  against  them  I  only 
get  my  men  killed,  as  our  men  were  killed  at  Manassas.  The  secret  of  war  is 
to  find  out  where  the  enemy  does  not  expect  you,  and  there  mass  your  troops 
and  beat  him. 

Question.  You  propose  to  move  Banks  up  at  once? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  Banks  is  a  major  general,  and  I  cannot  rely  upon  him. 
He  is  not  going  to  move  on  for*  me. 

Question.  We  are  speaking  of  the  plan  which  you  would  carry  into  effect 
had  you  the  command  of  everybody.  You  think  that  the  15,000  men  of  the 
enemy  there  might  be  captured  in  a  very  few  days  ? 

Answer.  I  think  if  they  were  not  captured  within  a  week,  they  would  not  be 
captured  at  all.  If  you  can  get  ready  in  a  week,  you  must  go  at  once,  for  there 
is  an  overwhelming  force  to  relieve  those  men. 

Question.  Suppose  that  overwhelming  force  came  up  to  relieve  those  men :  if 
you  could  have  a  superior  force  there  to  meet  them,  then  you  would  have  a  gen- 
eral battle  where  you  had  selected  the  field. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  With  the  railroad  there,  and  the  different  means  of  throw- 
ing troops  there,  we  could  quietly  and  suddenly  mass  our  troops,  and  throw 
them  into  Frederick.  We  could,  in  the  meantime,  use  an  advance  division  to 
throw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Potomac.  Then  take  over  some  six  and  nine 
pounders,  and  OQCupy  Loudon  Heights.  While  this  is  being  done,  you  can 
quietly  mass  your  troops,  50,000  or  60,000,  with  subsistence,  &c.,  at  some  point, 
to  follow  up  the  advance  guard  along  the  Blue  Mountains.  As  the  enemy 
would  not  be  expecting  this,  you  would  get  their  15,000  up  there  before  they 
could  be  assisted,  or  you  can  destroy  him  if  he  attacks  you.  I  know  nothing 
about  tui-ning  the  left  here,  for  I  have  not  studied  the  matter  at  all.  I  have 
only  studied  the  matter  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  When  you  say  "the  left  here,"  do  you  mean  our  left? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  turning  the  enemy's  right  I  should  have  said.    I  have  not 
studied  the  matter  of  fighting  the  enemy  there. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Then  you  propose  to  capture  their  left  wing  the  first  thing  you  do  ? 

Answer.  If  they  attack  me  I  suppose  McCall  would  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  advance  and  cut  off  their  left  wing — he  having  to  move  with  caution,  and 
being  backed  up  to  prevent  his  being  cut  off.  I  do  not  think  they  will  move 
with  much  more  celerity  than  we  do.  They  will  stop  to  studv  out  the  whole 
question,  and  find  out  how  we  hold  the  Blue  Mountains.  I  therefore  propose 
that  we  follow  up  with  a  plank  road,  for  instance,  all  the  way  until  we  get  into 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  relieve  those  people  there.  We  will  hold 
the  mountains,  and  establish  ourselves  in  the  passes ;  and  until  they  get  in  the 
rear  of  us,  into  the  Shenandoah  valley,  they  can  do  us  no  harm.  The  objection 
will  be  made  to  this  that  it  is  a  flank  march.  There  is  a  narrow  pass  between 
their  earthworks  and  the  Blue  Mountains.  We  must  penetrate  that  narrow 
pass,  and  there  we  must  mass  our  troops,  as  our  column  goes  end  on,  expecting 
an  attack  from  the  rear.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  leader  will  not  know 
what  he  is  about.  He  will  not  go  with  an  advance  guard  of  5,000  men  to  fight 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  There  is  another  objection :  that  if  we  can  mass 
troops,  they  can  do  so.  But  our  opportunity  is  as  good  as  theirs,  and  better,  if 
we  have  a  temporary  railway  behind  us.  I  would  only  have  a  temporary  rail- 
way.   Where  it  is  level  we  could  use  steam ;  where  the  grade  is  steep  we  could 
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use  horses.  I  suggested  some  time  ago  the  laying  of  a  railway  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal  towpath,  with  cleats  upon  it,  upon  which  the  mules  can 
walk.  For  the  instant  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  opened  the  bulk  of 
the  supplies  for  this  great  army  would  take  its  natural  direction,  and  come  down 
that  way,  and  not,  as  they  do  now,  all  the  way  around  by  Baltimore.  It  would 
make  a  connexion  between  our  army  here  and  the  extreme  right,  Banks's  divi- 
sion on  that  extreme  right,  so  that  at  any  time,  if  the  enemy  attempt  to  enter 
Maryland  there,  we  can  meet  him. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  was  it  that  the  enemy  took  the  locomotives  from  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  ? 

Answer.  There  are  hundreds  of  teams  there  now  hauling  iron  from  Martins- 
burg  down  to  Winchester  for  the  use  of  their  southern  armies,  building  railways 
with  it.  That  has  been  going  on  for  two  or  three  months,  and  our  cabinet 
know  it. 

Question.  Ought  not  that  to  be  stopped  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  so.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Raihroad  Company  have  not  been  able  to  get  their  bills  paid  by  the  government, 
or  they  would  open  the  railroad  themselves,  if  the  government  would  protect  it 
after  opened.  I  believe  that  if  the  government  would  conscientiously  open  that 
road,  and  pay  the  bills  of  the  company,  and  then  possess  it  for  the  time  being 
to  bring  up  supplies,  it  would  put  us  in  a  position  to  use  our  western  troops 
here  and  our  eastern  troops  there,  and  we  would  lose  nothing  in  the  end.  I  be- 
lieve the  enemy  have  taken  forty  miles  of  road  there— or  twenty  miles  of  double- 
track  road — and  moved  it  down  to  Winchester.  They  have  occupied  the  town 
of  Martinsburg  and  the  town  of  Winchester,  and  they  have  a  guerilla  force  in 
that  country,  15,000  men  in  all.  I  saw  a  very  smart  negro,  who  kept  a  livery 
stable,  who  ran  away  to  keep  himself  from  being  drafted,  for  they  were  drafting 
everybody,  negroes  and  all — Union  men  and  everybody. 

Question.  Using  the  negroes  for  soldiers  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  so  reported  from  twenty  different  quarters.  I  told 
some  of  these  plans  to  General  McClellan,  when  it  was  supposed  I  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  He  said  it  would  change  the  whole 
front  of  the  battle ;  that  we  should  fight  the  battle  here,  with  all  our  transpor- 
tation resting  on  the  sea.  Now,  1  do  not  propose  to  run  counter  to  a  man  who 
has  has  studied  the  whole  matter,  while  I  have  only  studied  to  the  right  here. 
But  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  opinions  about  this  turning  the  right.  It 
does  one  thing,  at  all  events — ^it  makes  this  American  government  protect  Union 
citizens.  We  should  need  a  heavy  quartermaster's  department  to  do  it.  That 
is  where  the  money  will  have  to  be  spent.  Not  such  a  terrible  amount,  but 
say  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  movement.  But  I  do  not  care  if 
Napoleon  the  Great  even  should  be  here  to  carry  out  this  movement,  he  could 
not  do  it  if  he  was  interfered  with  in  his  qu|irtermaster's  department.  He  must 
cut  out  roads,  guard  against  his  retreat  being  cut  off,  and  have  a  measureless 
quartermaster's  department.  Packing  up  in  the  mountains  is  a  very  difficult 
'  operation  in  cold  weather.  But  it  was  a  very  good  operation  in  the  coal  moun- 
tains in  the  summer.  I  have  always  thought  that  after  the  battle  of  Cheat 
Mountain  we  should  have  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  gone  off 
down  through  them,  bearing  off  to  the  right  to  relieve  Eastern  Tennessee.  We 
Bhould  have  compelled  them  togo  there  to  fight  us,  and  not  go  where  they  were  to 
fight  them.  They  must  drive  us  out  or  starve.  Another  thing:  in  turning  the 
right,  every  battle  we  win  is  a  victory,  because  we  dispossess  them  of  the  mu- 
nitions of  war,  and  make  an  advance.  Once  do  that,  cut  off  their  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  get  their  arms,  and  disperse  this  army,  and  they  can  never  raise 
another  army.     But  if  we  go  on  the  left  simply  because  we  can  defeud  N^\\3a. 
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sloops  and  steamboats  from  the  sea,  how  is  it  ?  We  fight  a  big  battle,  and  ' 
perhaps  take  thehr  earthworks ;  perhaps  they  beat  us.  Three  chances  out  of  five 
that  they  beat  us.  But  suppose  we  beat  them.  They  retire  a  little  way,  and  then 
fight  again.  They  retire  again,  and  again  fight ;  and  so  we  may  fight  them  all 
the  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  they  will  retire  on  their  system  of  railways, 
destroying  as  they  go. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  do  they  get  this  railroad  iron  across  from  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  ?     Do  they  carry  it  across  with  teams,  with  wagons  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  From  Martinsburg  to  Winchester  is  a  turnpike  road,  a 
good  road. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  What  is  the  distance  ? 

Answer.  I  think  about  twenty  miles.  I  have  information  of  their  movements 
about  as  good  as  any  we  have  got.  There  are  many  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road men,  not  exactly  Unionists,  but  deeply  interested  in  the  opening  of  that 
road,  and  they  will  furnish  me  informatioh  which  they  would  not  furnish  any- 
body else  about  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  28,  1861. 
General  Gborgb  A.  McCall  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army] 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  commanding  a  division. 

Question.  About  what  number  of  soldiers  have  you  under  your  command? 

Answer.  Nearly  13,000;  between  12,000  and  13,000. 

Question.  Whereabout  are  you  located? 

Answer.  At  camp  Pierpont,  which  is  just  in  front  of  Langley,  Fairfax  county, 
Virginia. 

Question.  How  far  from  the  headquarters  of  General  McClellan? 

Answer.  About  eight  and  a  half  miles. 

Question.  How  lone  have  you  been  stationed  there  ? 

Answer.  Since  the  last  of  September  or  the  first  of  October.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  day  exactly. 

Question.  We  want  to  get  at  your  opinion,  if  we  can,  of  what  ought  really 
to  be  done.  We  want  to  know  from  you,  as  an  officer  of  experience  and  a 
military  man,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  advisable  to  make  an  onward  move- 
ment against  the  enemy  this  season — I  mean  before  the  spring  opens? 

Answer.  What  distance  into  the  enemy's  country? 

Question.  To  endeavor  to  rout  this  army  that  is  besieging  the  capital.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  manner  of  doing  it,  but  whether  it  is  best  to  try  it  m  any  way. 

Answer.  Well,  I  think  we  might  make  a  movement  on  Centreville,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  could  make  a  movement  beyond  that. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  When  you  speak  of  Centreville,  do  you  include  Manassas  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Have  you  devised  any  plan  of  operations  for  this  army  which  you, 
as  a  military  man,  think  ought  to  be  pursued  ?  Have  you  settled  in  your  own 
mind  any  plan  of  the  campaign  against  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Well,  to  prosecute  it  thoroughly,  say  to  Richmond,  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  done  this  season.  That  is  my  impression,  for  the  reason  that  we  can- 
not carry  with  us  the  subsifitence  alone,  independent  of  the  munitions  of  war 
and  forage,  also  indispensable.  I  suppose  that  country  is  entirely  stripped  of 
forage  by  the  enemy. 

Question,  To  say  nothing  of  Richmond,  could  this  army  of  the  enemy  in 
front  of  us  here  be  routed,  overcome  and  dispersed,  by  the  opposing  force  we 
have  here? 

Answer.  It  would  be  a  very  heavy  operation.  They  are  very  strongly  in- 
trenched there.  I  suppose  their  position  there  would  be  three  to  one  against  an 
attacking  force.  It  would  be  at  very  considerable  cost  of  blood  to  drive  them 
from  their  intrenchments  there. 

Question.  You  mean  by  direct  attack  and  storm  of  their  works  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  But  have  you  ever  reflected  upon  whether  there  is  any  other  way 
of  turning  their  works,  or  some  other  military  expedient  by  which  they  could 
be  overcome  without  a  direct  attack  or  siege? 

Answer.  They  have  good  engineers,  and  no  doubt  have  seized  upon  all  the 
strong  points  on  both  flanks.  I  questioned  some  prisoners  whom  I  had  the 
other  day — two  or  three  of  them  were  intelligent  men — and  they  spoke  of  their 
position  as  a  strong  one,  and  strongly  fortified  and  mined;  the  roads  about  there 
also  said  to  be  mined.  They  have  a  strong  force  there,  I  suppose  from  70,000 
to  T.'S.OOO  men,  from  all  accounts. 

Question.  Could  it  have  been  better  done  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  season 
than  it  could  now? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  done  at  all. 

Question.  But  it  can  be  done  now,  you  think? 

Answer.  It  might  be  now,  but  it  would  be  at  very  considerable  cost  now,  I 
think. 

Question.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  turn  their  left  wing,  to  have  an  expedi- 
tion to  go  around  them  that  way,  and  so  on  to  Staunton,  on  the  Virginia  Central 
railroad  ?     Could  such  an  expedition,  in  your  judgment,  be  nfade  practicable  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  country  suflSciently  to  give  an  opinion  on  that. 

Question.  You  have  not  reflected  much  on  that  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  country  suflSciently. 

Question.  Have  you  counselled  with  the  general-in-chief  in  regard  to  an  ex- 
pedition of  any  kind  against  the  enemy? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Question.  You  know  nothing,  then,  of  his  plans,  of  course? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What,  from  the  information  you  have,  do  you  take  to  be  the  strengUi 
of  the  enemy  there  ? 

Answer.  Well,  from  70,000  to  75,000  men.  I  have  got  that  both  from  deser- 
ters and  prisoners  on  several  occasions. 

Question.  You  think  they  have  75,000  perhaps  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so  from  the  best  information  I  have. 

Question.  Where  do  you  mean  that  they  have  75,000  men  ? 

Answer.  At  Ceutreville  alone. 

Question.  I  mean  the  whole  amount  of  their  force  over  there  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  generals  that  oppose  our  army.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where 
they  are  located.     There  are  some  at  Centreville,  some  at  Manassas,  some  at 
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Leesburg,  and  some  at  other  places,  probably.  I  mean  all  that  is  called  their 
army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  The  best  information  that  I  have  ever  had  was  information  gained, 
say,  in  October,  and  their  army  of  the  Potomac  was  represented  then  at  180,000 
men. 

Question.  That  is  from  the  best  sources  of  information  you  have? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  from  a  pretty  good^  source. 

Question.  What  was  the  information  that,  in  your  opinion,  made  their  army 
that  number  ? 

Answer.  It  was  information  received  at  general  headquartess,  from  whence  I 
learned  it. 

Question.  I  mean  the  sources  of  information.  I  want  to  find  out,  if  I  can, 
how  authentic  information  we  have  in  regard  to  their  numbers. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  sources  from  which  it  came. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  troops  ? 

Answer.  It  is  good. 

Question.  In  point  of  health  ? 

Answer.  WeU,  I  think  it  is  fair  in  point  of  health. 

Question.  And  in  point  of  discipline  ? 

Answer.  Good. 

Question.  And  are  you  improving  now  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  every  day.     We  are  drilling  hard. 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  about  going  into  winter  quarters  here. 
Would  it  improve  and  render  your  army  more  efficient  by  the  time  spring 
opened,  or  otherwise  ? 

Answer.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  in  my  opinion. 

Question.  Make  them  more  efficient  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  discharging  men  now,  and  the  exposure  of  this 
winter,  I  think,  would  cause  us  to  lose  a  great  many  men.  We  would  have  to 
supply  their  places  by  raw  recruits  in  the  spring,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
saving,  and  an  economical  measure,  financially,  to  put  them  in  better  quarters 
than  they  are  in  now.     The  men  are  under  canvas  now. 

Question.  If  we  do  not  contemplate  any  offensive  measures  against  the  enemy 
this  season,  but  merely  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive,  what  number  of  troops 
would,  in  your  judgment,  render  this  capital  safe  ? 

Answer.  Fifty  thousand  men,  I  should  suppose. 

Question.  That  number  would  make  it  entirely  safe  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  And  the  balance  could  be  spared  for  other  expeditions,  if  it  should 
be  thought  best  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  necessary  that  a  conclusion  should  be 
reached  very  soon,  whether  we  are  to  move  or  not  to  move,  that  more  convenient 
quarters  should  be  had  if  we  do  not  contemplate  any  offensive  movements  here, 
and  that,  perhaps,  for  other  expeditions  we  might  spare  some  of  the  troops  now 
here? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  That  ought  to  be  settled  at  once  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  army  is  now  organized  for  offensive 
operations  in  the  way  that  great  armies,  according  to  modem  military  science, 
are  moved  ? 

Answer.  It  is  not  completely  organized. 

Question.  What  does  it  lack  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  requires  its  artillery  to  be  increased,  and  its  means  of 
moving  its  transportation. 
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Qaestion.  I  do  not  make  myself  understood.  I  mean  a  military  organization 
for  a  great  army  to  take  offensivei  active  measures  in  a  campaign.  Is  it  organized 
in  the  manner  great  armies  now  usually  are  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Question.  How  is  it  now  organized  1 

Answer.  It  is  now  organized  only  in  divisions.  I  believe  it  is  the  purpose  to 
create  army  corps  of  two,  or  perhaps  three,  divisions  each. 

Question.  Is  it  not  absolutely  essential  that  that  should  be  done  before  the 
army  really  moves,  or  when  it  moves  1  In  other  words,  suppose  you  are  attacked 
now  by  the  enemy,  and  you  should  see  that  one  of  the  neighboring  divisions 
should  support  you :  would  you  be  able  to  give  that  command  so  as  to  make  it 
peremptory  and  mandatory  ? 

Answer.  I  am  senior  to  the  division  adjoining  me,  and  my  order  must  be 
obeyed. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  Well,  reverse  it :  suppose  you  were  the  junior,  and  were  attacked  ? 
Answer.  Then  I  could  not  do  it.     I  could  only  call  on  him  for  assistance. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  that  a  safe  way  for  an  army  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  diflferently  organized.  Of  course,  any  way  is  well  enough  when  no  attack  is 
to  be  made  ? 

Answer.  Well,  if  an  attack  was  contemplated,  I  should  say  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  army  organized  differently. 

Question.  If  you  were  to  move  offensively  against  the  enemy,  you  would 
want  it  organized  differently,  would  you  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  would  have  it  in  that  case  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  be  done  in  that  case. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  As  I  understand  you,  the  army  is  not  organized  now  for  offensive 
operations  1 

Answer.  In  that  respect  it  is  not. 

Question.  In  other  respects  it  is? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  except  in  regard  to  artillery.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ar- 
tillery enough  now. 

Question.  How  much  do  you  suppose  you  have  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 
Question.  You  refer  to  moving  artillery — what  you  call  light  artillery  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  field  artillery. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  guns  you  have  in  this  army? 
Answer.  I  cannot  give  an  exact  estimate. 
Question.  Well,  give  an  approximate  one. 

Answer.  I  think  there  are  now  thi-ee  batteries  to  each  division— one  battery 
to  a  brigade. 

Question.  To  a  division,  18  guns? 

Answer.  No  sir ;  most  of  the  batteries  are  not  more  than  4  guns. 
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ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  How  many  batteries  have  you  in  your  division  ? 
Answer.  I  have  14  guns :  one  battery  of  6  guns,  and  two  batteries  of  4  guns 
each. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  That  would  make  how  many  guns  on  the  other  side  of  the  river — 
about  100  guns? 

Answer.  More  than  that 

Question.  How  many? 

Answer.  Between  100  and  120  guns,  I  should  suppose,  upon  the  other  side; 
some  few  of  the  batteries  have  6  guns. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  more  about.  I  spoke  of  an 
expedition  to  turn  their  left^  flank,  to  go  on,  perhaps,  to  Staunton,  so  as  to  take 
possession  of  their  railroad,  and  cut  off  the  support  they  receive  from  that  great 
artery.  I  understood  your  objection  to  such  an  expedition  now  to  be  principally 
on  account  of  transportation.  Would  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  way? 

Answer.  1  think  it  would. 

Question.  Then,  if  the  quartermaster  thought  he  could  overcome  that  diffi- 
culty, there  would,  in  your  judgment,  be  no  impediment  to  such  an  expedition  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not,  as  far  as  Centreville. 

Question.  I  do  not  mean  that.  My  plan  now  is  not  to  go  to  Centreville,  but 
to  go  to  the  right  of  that ;  avoid  that  as  far  as  you  can ;  go  around  that.  Of 
course,  they  would  have  to  come  out  of  their  works  to  attack  you  if  you  did 
that.  Such  an  expedition  has  sometimes  been  contemplated,  not  by  insiders, 
perhaps,  but  by  outsiders.  I  want  to  find  out  if  such  an  expedition  would  be 
practicable,  if  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  transportation,  which  I  un- 
derstood to  be  the  objection  you  made  to  it.  If  there  are  other  objections,  I 
want  to  know  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way? 

Answer.  We  should  expose  our  whole  flank  by  that  movement. 

The  chairman :  I  should  suppose  that  if  they  saw  fit  to  leave  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  all  the  benefits  of  them,  and  we  saw  fit  to  support  the  column  that 
went  on  there  with  an  army  as  large  as  they  had  to  attack  us,  we  might  fight 
a  battle  there,  as  we  could  do  it  on  a  field  of  our  own  choosing,  as  well  as  to 
fight  it  anywhere. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Are  you  connected  with  the  regular  army,  or  with  the  volunteers 
only  ? 

Answer.  With  the  volunteers. 

Question.  How  many  regiments  have  you  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  Twelve  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  rifles,  one  of  cavalry,  and 
three  batteries. 

Question.  When  you  speak  of  a  regiment  of  rifles,  you  refer  to  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  but  not  included  in  the  twelve  ? 

Answer.  It  is  a  regiment  of  infantry,  but  not  included  in  the  twelve. 

Question.  Have  you  all  the  cavalry  that  can  be  used  to  advantage,  taking  the 
surface  of  the  country  into  consideration? 

Answer.  I  have  sufficient  cavalry. 

Question.  That  is  one  regiment? 

Answer.  Yes,  air. 

Question.  Is  that  force  enough  of  cavalry  for  a  division,  considering  the  sur- 
face of  the  countiy  over  here,  so  far  as  you  know  it  ? 
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Answer.  It  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  country  where  the  troops  ope^ 
rate,  or  where  the  battle  takes  place.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my  division, 
in  my  front,  cavalry  can  operate  very  little ;  the  country  is  too  wooded. 

Question.  Is  not  that  the  fact  generally  in  reference  to  the  whole  country,  as 
far  as  you  know  it  ?     I  refer  to  the  lines  between  the  two  respective  armies. 

Answer.  Between  their  position  at  Oentrevllle  and  our  position  here  in  front 
of  this  city? 

Question.  My  question  is  a  general  one :  whether  one  regiment  of  cavalry^ 
Buch  as  you  have,  is  sufficient  for  the  number  of  men  that  you  have  as  infantry  1 

Answer.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  you 
operate.  If  it  is  an  open  champaign  country,  large  bodies  of  cavalry  can  ope- 
rate to  advantage.     If  it  is  a  broken,  woodea  country,  they  cannot 

Question.  What  is  the  character  of  the  officers  generally  in  your  division,, 
taking  them  from  the  colonels  down,  in  each  of  your  regiments  ? 

Answer.  The  officers  are  not  equal  in  character  to  the  men.  The  men  are 
well  drilled ;  but  the  officers  are  not  always  capable. 

Question.  They  are  not  capable,  and  they  are  not  well  drilled  ? 

Answer.  The  officers  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  duties.  Take 
a  general  view  of  the  officers  of  this  army  of  volunteers,  and  they  are  not  cer- 
tainly above  mediocrity. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Is  any  military  examination  of  them  gone  through  with  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  my  whole  division  has  gone  through  an  examination. 
But  the  difficulty  is,  that  if  you  find  an  officer  deficient,  and  you  give  him  a 
discharge,  you  cannot  replace  him  by  a  better  man,  as  a  general  thing. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  You  cannot  ] 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  officers  are  elected,  you  are  aware,  and  a  man  of  tact 
will  gain  an  election  over  a  man  of  much  more  sterling  merit  as  a  soldier. 

Question.  That  remark  confines  itself  to  line  officers,  does  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Field-officers  are  line  officers.  I  refer  to  line  officers  who  are  field- 
officers,  as  well  as  to  company  officers. 

Question.  Suppose  there  is  in  your  division  a  vacancy  in  a  colonelcy  ? 

Answer.  He  must  be  elected. 

Question.  By  whom  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  point  I  have  just  referred  to  the  War  Department. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  reserve  corps  and  the  other  troops 
that  have  been  raised.  This  corps  I  command  was  raised  by  special  act  of  the 
assembly  of  Pennsylwinia. 

Question.  The  States  differ  in  relation  to  that  matter  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  in  my  division  a  colonel  to  be  elected,  and  the 
lieutenant  colonel  thinks  that  if  the  election  was  made  by  the  whole  regiment 
he  would  be  elected ;  if  it  was  left  to  the  commissioned  officers  he  would  not 
be.  I  referred  that  question  a  few  days  ago  to  the  War  Department  to  decide, 
but  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer. 

Question.  We  read  in  the  papers  that  there  is  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  War  Department  to  examine  these  officers. 

Answer.  Yes,  su*;  there  is. 

Question.  Now,  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  men  have  started  out  with 
no  military  knowledge,  merely  civilians.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  those  fel- 
lows would  be  shoved  out  when  they  came  here  and  undergo  the  ordeal  of  this 
examination ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  go  back  home ;  they  all  stay  here. 
How  does  that  come  about  ? 

Answer.  I  receive  orders  to  place  these  men  again  in  their  position  ;  and  in 
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one  instance,  after  an  officer  had  been  discharged  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  board  of  examination,  and  another  election  had  taken  place  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, and  the  officer  elected  had  been  commissioned  by  the  governor  of  the 
State,  an  order  came  from  the  War  Department  to  reinstate  the  old  officer  who 
had  been  discharged. 

Question.  Discharged  for  incorfipetency  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  reported  to  the  War  Department  that  his  place  had 
been  tilled  by  election,  and  the  officer  elected  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
governor  of  the  State,  and  was  then  on  duty  with  his  company,  and  that  I 
should  retain  him  on  duty  until  I  heard  further  from  the  department,  not  allow- 
ing this  officer  who  had  been  reinstated  to  take  his  command  until  I  heard  fur- 
ther from  the  department.  The  department  decided  that  the  order  directing 
this  officer  who  had  been  discharged  to  be  reinstated  vacated  the  commission  of 
the  other ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  department,  he  has  been  put 
back  in  command,  and  the  other  turned  adrift,  although  he  had  already  been 
commissioned. 

By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question.  You  say  you  are  compelled  to  retain  incompetent  officers  because 
you  cannot  get  officers  more  competent  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  say  "  compelled."  But  it  very  often  occurs  that  when  a 
man  is  discharged  for  incompetency,  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  better  man 
in  his  place,  and  you  are  very  apt  to  get  a  worse  one.  In  one  or  two  instances 
where  this  board  has  had  the  case  of  an  officer  before  them,  I  have  told  them 
that  if  they  recommended  him  to  be  discharged  I  could  not  replace  him  by  as 
good  a  man.  There  are  men  now,  in  every  division  here,  who  are  not  fit  to  be 
in  their  position.  But  how  they  are  to  be  replaced  by  good  men  does  not  bo 
well  appear. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Now  one  question  in  reference  to  the  general  attention  of  these 
officers  to  their  duties.  There  are  a  great  many  officer*  about  the  city  here 
now,  and  on  the  railroads  going  all  over  the  country.  Is  the  absence  of  officers 
from  their  positions  a  serious  evil  in  the  army  here? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  You  must  recollect  that  there  is  a  very  large  force  here. 
A  great  many  of  these  men  left  their  business  at,  you  may  say,  a  moment's  no- 
tice, six  n^onths  ago— and  they  ask  for  2  or  3,  or  4  or  5,  or  6  or  7  days'  absence 
to  go  home  and  arrange  some  matters  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  allow  more  than 
a  certain  number  from  each  regiment  to  leave  at  a  time. 

Question.  You  have  no  evil  of  that  kind  to  complain  of  in  your  division  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  No  man  can  leave  without  my  permission,  and  I  refuse  it 
wherever  I  think  it  is  not  an  urgent  case. 


Washington.  D.  C,  December  28,  186L 
General  Fitz-John  Porter  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  We  are  endeavoring  to  learn,  in  connexion  with  the  condition  of 
things  here,  how  we  can  retrench  our  expenses,  &c.  And  to  do  that,  we  desire 
to  learn  all  we  can  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  army.  I  will  first  ask  you 
what  is  your  military  position  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 
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Question.  Are  you  commanding  a  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  the  number  of  your  troops»  or  about  the  number  ? 

Answer.  With  regard  to  these  things,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  information 
that  I  do  not  think  ought  to  be  known,  and  wha^  I  would  give  you  with  regard 
to  the  strength  of  my  division  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  its  available 
strength.  Many  things  have  gone  out,  and  given  an  opinion  .to  the  world  with 
regard  to  our  strength  which  is  totally  false.  If  I  give  you  the  strength  of  my 
division  it  would  create  the  impression  with  you  that  I  am' a  great  deal  stronger 
than  I  am. 

Question.  You  can  qualify  your  answer  as  you  please.  We  are  here  clothed 
with  authority,  and  of  course  have  dutie^  to  perform.  Congress  has  enjoined 
it  upon  us  to  make  these  inquiries,  and  of  course  it  will  be  our  duty  to  use  our 
information  as  carefully  as  would  the  offi«ers  of  the  army  themselves.  Of  course 
any  qualification  you  see  fit  to  make  is  altogether  with  you.  I  ask  you  first  as 
to  the  numbers  and  condition  of  your  division  ? 

Answer.  I  have  about  11,000  available  men. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  To  relieve  you  from  all  difficulty,  I  will  inform  you  that  we  have 
a  fill  report  from  the  War  Department  of  the  numbers  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac? 

Answer.  That  gives  our  numerical  strength.  Those  returns  do  not  give  the 
men  who  are  on  extra  or  daily  duty,  cooks,  attendants  in  hospitals,  wagoners, 
teamsters,  the  men  who  are  engaged  on  the  necessary  police  of  the  camp;  that 
is,  cutting  fuel,  off  getting  clothing  and  provisions  and  things  of  that  kind.  We 
have  a  great  many  men  at  that;  that  necessarily  reduces  our  full  strength. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  do  not  call  those  available  1 

Answer.  They  are  available  merely  because  they  keep  other  men  from  being 
employed  upon  the  absolutely  necessary  duties  of  the  camp. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 
Question.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  every  army  in  the  field  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Then  your  available  force  is  as  strong  as  any  other  force  of  the 
same  number  similarly  situated  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  men  as  regards  health  ? 

Answer.  As  good  if  not  better  than  any  other  division  in  the  army. 

Question.  What  is  their  condition  as  regards  discipline  ? 

Answer.  As  fine  as  any  in  the  army. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  over  there  ? 

Answer.  As  far  as  I  know  in  excellent  condition,  excellent  travelling  condition. 

Question.  You  have  had  this  matter  under  consideration  for  a  great  while  no 
doubt.  Now,  we  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  of  military  gentlemen  what  dis- 
position they  think  should  be  made  now  in  relation  to  the  army.  Should  it 
retire  into  winter  quarters,  or  should  it  attempt  an  enterprise  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

Question.  I  merely  ask  your  military  opinion. 

Answer.  I  decline  to  give  a  military  opinion  on  that  point.  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  information  in  regard  to  intended  movements — ^rather  a  portion  of 
General  McClellan's  plans,  a  small  portion  only — and  I  decline  giving  any  m- 
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formation  whatever  in  relation  to  fatnre  movements,  or  what  they  ought  to  be. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  my  business  to  do  so,  and  we  are  forbidden  by  our  regula- 
tions to  discuss  or  express  opinions  on  these  matters.  I  have  refused  and  have 
failed  to  express  any  opinion  upon  them  in  my  division.  I  am  there  ready,  and 
the  division  is  ready,  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  when  those  in  charge 
are  prepared  we  will  move.  I  say  the  army  is  not  ready  to  move,  is  not  pre- 
pared to  move. 

Question.  That,  perhaps,  answers  the  question  I  want. 

Answer.  We  have  not  what  is  requisite  to  move;  we  are  not  prepared  to  move. 

Question.  We  want  to  know  the  reasons  why,  that  we  may  aid  you  if 
possible. 

Answer.  Tou  ask  a  question  that  I  also  decline  to  answer.     I  know  these 
things  will  be  ready,  and  are  getting  ready. 
By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Are  there  steps  being  taken  to  get  ready  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  everything  is  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  it  can — ^is 
progressing. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  there  anything  that  Congress  could  do  to  facilitate  you? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  believe  that  General  McClellan  is  car- 
rying out  his  plans  as  rapidly  as  he  possibly  can.  What  those  plans  are  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say — that  is,  I  think  it  better  for  you  to  get  them  from  him. 

Question.  I  have  not  asked  you  at  all  for  his  plans,  even  if  you  know  them. 
I  have  only  asked  you,  as  a  military  gentleman  of  high  experience  and  science, 
what  your  own  opinions  were  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  army. 

Answer.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing ;  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  answer  such  a 
question,  for  this  reason :  I  am  not  cognizant  of  what  is  passing  throughout  the 
army,  and  no  man  can  judge  what  this  army  ought  to  do  unless  he  knows  all  its 
operations  throughout  its  various  ramifications  here,  and  knows  them  so  as  to  be 
able  to  put  them  in  connexion,  one  with  another.  There  is  a  great  deal  I  only 
get  from  newspapers,  which  tell  an  immense  number  of  falsehoods. 

Question.  To  be  sure,  you  can  only  give  an  opinion  upon  the  information 
you  have  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  whole  army.  I  had  supposed  that  a 
man  in  high  military  command  would  be  very  well  informed  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  whole  army.  I  did  not  suppose  he  would  know  all  about  it,  but  still  a 
great  deal  about  it.     But,  as  you  say  you  do  not,  we  will  not  pi-ess  that  matter. 

Answer.  I  do  know  a  great  deal,  I  suppose ;  but  we  know  very  little  but  what 
we  see  in  passing  through  the  different  divisions,  and  we  cannot  form  an  esti-* 
mate  of  the  condition  of  a  division  by  merely  riding  through. 

Question.  Can  you  approximate  to  anything  like  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in 
what  is  called  their  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  only  know  from  spies — mere  reports,  that  are  varied. 

Question.  It  is  uncertain,  then  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  uncertain,  but  I  think  these  statements  are  very 
varying. 

Question.  And,  consequently,  unreliable,  in  your  estimation? 

Answer.  In  some  respects.  At  least,  I  form  my  own  opinion  on  these  various 
reports. 

ByMr.  Odell: 
Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 
Answer.  At  Hall's  Hill  and  Minor's  Hill,  on  the  right  of  Upton's  Hill. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 
Question.  From  the  information  you  have  received  from  these  various  and 
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varying  chanDcls,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  your  own,  based  upon  that 
information,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  now  immediately  in  front  of  us  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Question.  Would  you  consider  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  your 
opinion  as  to  their  strength  ? 

Answer.  1  should  suppose  that  their  strength,  extending  from  Lecsburg  down 
to  beyond  the  Occoquan,  was  about  160,000  men — something  near  that.  I 
think  immediately  in  front  of  us,  at  Centreville  and  Manassas,  there  are  from 
80,000  to  90,000  men.  They  may  run  down.  This  information  continually 
varies.  We  may  get  information,  to-day,  and  may  not' get  any  more  for  two 
weeks ;  and  in  that  time  they  may  receive  40,000  men.  I  do  not  think  their 
strength  consists  in  mere  numbers,  but  in  their  fortifications.  Their  numbers 
are  nothing. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Then,  of  course,  if  you  could  get  them  fairly  out  of  their  fortifica- 
tions you  could  get  along  with  them? 

Answer.  If  we  could  get  them  out  of  their  fortifications  we  could  beat  them 
easily.  But  whichever  party  attacks  the  other  in  their  fortifications  would  be 
awfully  whipped. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  Our  line  of  operations  is  some  fifteen  miles  in  length,  is  it  not  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  our  front  line  is  about  fifteen  miles. 

Question.  Do  you  understand  the  confederate  army  to  have  any  extensive 
fortifications  outside  of  Centreville  and  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  except  at  Centreville  and  Manassas. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Their  line  is  much  longer  than  ours  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  much  longer.  I  know  nothing  of  their  fortifications,  or 
anything  in  connexion  with  them,  or  where  their  strength  is,  anywhere  south  of 
Fairfax  Station. 

Question.  That  gives  us  the  advantage  of  them,  if  their  line  is  more  extended 
than  ours,  does  it  not  ? 

Answer.  In  many  respects ;  yes,  sir. 

Question.  It  would,  of  course,  open  to  military  minds  many  ways  by  which 
their  line  might  be  turned? 

Answer.  Very  true. 

Question.  Their  position  turned,  and  you  consequently  encounter  them  out- 
side of  their  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  Certainly ;  it  is  never  the  object  of  any  general  to  go  direct  upon  the 
enemy's  works. 

Question.  I  suppose  not,  especially  when  there  is  room  enough  to  get  around 
them? 

Answer.  Certainly.     Avoid  their  works,  if  possible,  and  get  them  outside. 

Question.  Have  you  as  much  cavalry  as  you  think  would  be  useful  ? 

Answer.  I  have  got  abundance ;  I  have  two  regiments. 
By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Your  force  is  how  much  ? 

Answer.  My  whole  strength,  on  paper,  is  a  little  over  14,000  men. 

Question.  And  you  deduct  from  that  your  sick,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  available  about  10,000  or  11,000. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Would  it  injure  the  efficiency  of  your  division  if  your  cavalry  were 
to  be  reduced  ? 
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Answer.  I  would  not  like  for  it  to  be  reduced. 

Question.  Do  you  think  each  division  reijuires  an  equal  amount  of  cavalry 
force  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  depends  very  much  entirely  where  it  is  designed  for 
them  to  operate.  Some  divisions  would  require  none ;  others  may  require  a 
great  deal. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  That  depends  upon  the  surface  of  the  country  1 

Answer.  Depends  entirely  upon  circumstances,  upon  their  location.  In  some 
cases — you  might  take  the  case  of  General  Sherman ;  I  presume  he  has  no 
cavalry  ;  and  the  same  with  other  oflScers  of  the  service.  I  think  he  took  but 
one  battery  with  him,  while,  I  think,  others  require  four. 

Question.  How  many  batteries  have  you  ? 

Answer.  Three  batteries. 

Question.  Four  or  six  guns  ? 

Answer.  All  six  guns.  There  are  some  places  where,  if  I  was  going,  I  would 
like  to  have  more  ;  and  in  some  other  places  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
dispense  with  some  I  have. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  The  ground  in  front  of  you,  I  suppose,  is  not  very  favorable  for 
the  movements  of  cavalry  ? 

Answer.  I  use  cavalry  very  favorably  for  many  uses  there.  They  can  be 
used  for  videttes,  and  in  case  of  a  rout  of  the  enemy  they  could  be  very  advan- 
tageously used.  Now  that  the  ground  is  frozen,  cavalry  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Question.  It  is  as  easy  to  move  an  army  now  as  it  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
is  it  not  ? 

Answer.  As  easy,  so  far  as  the  roads  are  concerned.     We  have  less  water. 

Question.  The  men  would  suffer  from  cold  more,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Could  you  move  artillery  now  ? 

Answer.  Perfectly  easy. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  Would  you  have  to  confine  yourself  to  turnpikes,  or  could  you 
move  across  military  roads  ? 

Answer.  Now  we  could  move  across  any  of  the  roads  easily.  Two  weeks 
ago  we  could  not  have  used  artillery  off  the  turnpikes  without  breaking  down 
and  ruining  the  horses. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  the  ground  frozen  now  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  very  hard  frozen.  This  morning  the  ground  was  frozen 
so  as  to  bear  anything. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  commanding  your 
several  regiments,  what  is  the  fact  generally  in  regard  to  them  ? 

Answer.  1  think,  so  far  as  my  own  command  is  concerned,  I  have  as  efficient 
a  body  of  men  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers. 

Question.  Are  the  officers  up  to  the  standard  of  the  men  ? 

Answer.  As  a  general  thing,  yes,  sir.  Where  there  have  been  failings — ^bad 
failings — generally  the  board,  which  was  organized  last  session,  have  had  them 
before  them,  and  they  have  resigned.  I  have  scarcely  ver  sent  any  person 
before  that  board,  except  it  was  a  very  bad  case,  men  who  had  lost  their  in- 
fluence over  their  own  men,  or  who  had  bad  habits,  or  men  notoriously  negligent 
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of  their  duties,  or  men  who  would  sanction  pillaging  or  depredation.  Where  I 
have  found  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  get  ria  of  them  I  have  sent  them 
before  the  hoard.  In  some  cases  they  have  passed  an  examination,  and  since 
then  have  hecn  very  good.  Of  the  colonels  that  I  have,  I  have  an  excellent 
body.  The  men,  I  think,  will  feel  that  where  the  officers  have  had  hut  little 
experience  they  must  look  to  any  person,  in  case  they  get  into  action,  who  has 
had  a  military  education,  rather  than  to  their  own  officers,  unless  they  have  had 
such  an  education. 

Question.  You  mean  hy  that,  that  if  the  men  are  efficient,  it  will  he  hecause 
they  have  somehody  to  lead  them  ? 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  mean.  So  far  as  my  own  command  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  believe  you  have  a  more  efficient  or  better  drilled  body  in  the  service. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  have  the  4th  Michigan? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  as  excellent  a  regiment  as  there  is  in  the  service. 

Question.  The  morale  of  your  men  is  excellent,  is  it  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it ;  and  when  the  time  comes  when 
they  are  to  be  used,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  from  their  fault,  but  ours,  if  they 
do  not  act  well. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  Do  you  sa£fer  any  from  drinking  in  your  division  ? 

Answer.  Not  much.  We  have  some  men  who  will  have  their  frolics.  We 
have  a  great  many  Irishmen,  to  whom  a  frolic  is  as  necessary  about  once  a 
month  as  a  dinner  is ;  but  I  have  no  trouble  at  all  with  them.  There  is  very 
little  drunkenness  among  men  out  there.  I  speak  well  of  them,  not  in  my  own 
praise  at  all,  but  from  knowledge  of  my  men  and  their  officers. 

Question.  Have  you  any  New  York  regiments  ? 

Answer.  I  have  McQuade's  regiment,  the  People's  Ellsworth  or  44th  regi- 
ment, and  Kerrigan's  regiment,  which  is  a  very  good  regiment  now. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Is  your  army  organized  for  a  march  against  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  They  would  be  ready  to  start  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Question.  According  to  the  highest  kind  of  military  organization  ? 

Answer.  They  want  some  things,  but  we  are  getting  them  as  fast  as  we  can. 
We  want  to  do  away  entirely  with  tents.  If  it  was  in  my  power  I  would  not 
take  tents  along  with  us. 

Question.  Are  you  divided  into  army  corps,  so  that  if  one  of  your  divisions 
were  attacked  you  could  get  on  with  the  commanders  there  ? 

Answer.  We  are  divided  into  brigades  aud  divisions. 

Question.  Suppose  your  division  was  attacked,  and  you  should  want  a  neigh- 
boring division  to  support  you,  could  you  give  a  mandatory  order,  which  the 
commander  of  that  division  would  be  compelled  to  obey  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot.  I  have  no. authority,  nor  has  any  one  else  authority  im- 
mediately over  me. 

Question.  Each  one  is  independent  of  the  other? 

Answer.  In  some  respects  we  are.  The  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  in 
a  brigade  where  there  is  a  senior  officer  present  cannot  give  an  order  to  another 
colonel  to  do  so  and  so  to  aid  him ;  and  so  it  runs  along  up. 

Question.  Is  not  some  frirther  organization  necessary  in  great  armies  in  the 
field? 

Answer.  That  is  always  done.  There  is  always  a  common  superior  present 
to  attend  to  these  things ;  and  in  case  of  the  movement  of  an  army,  where  it  is 
to  perform  a  particular  service,  these  orders  are  so  given  that  at  particular  times 
particular  persons  have  a  given  duty,  and  each  one  party  has  authority  to  call 
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upon  the  other  parties.     All  these  things  are  arranged  just  according  to  circum- 
stances, just  before  going  into  action. 

Question.  They  are  divided  into  what  is  called  army  corps  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  But  we  have  the  telegraph  so  arranged  that  at  any  mo- 
ment, if  there  is  an  attack  at  one  place,  we  can  instantly  get  notice  of  it. 

Question.  Now  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
for  your  orders  ? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir ;  of  course. 

Question.  That  would  be  very  inconvenient  if  you  were  without  the  line  of 
the  telegraph,  would  it  not? 

Answer.  The  commander-in-chief  is  supposed  to  be  always  where  we  can 
communicate  with  him. 

Question.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  this  organization  of 
army  corps,  because  the  general-in-chief  can  superintend  the  whole  ? 

Answer.  Just  at  this  present  moment  I  do  not  think  it  necessary.  When  the 
time  comes,  it  will  be  so  organized. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  You  refer  to  the  time  when  the  army  shall  move  in  different  divia- 
ions,  in  large  bodies? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  are  better  fixed  now,  just  as  we  are,  than  we 
could  otherwise  be.  We  have  only  one  head,  while  if  we  had  half  a  doz3n  we 
should  be  trammelled  by  it. 

Question.  Suppose  you  were  unexpectedly  attacked,  would  General  McDowell, 
for  instance,  have  authority  to  assist  you  ? 

Answer.  He  would  come  to  my  assistance,  unless  attacked  himself. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  It  would  be  optional  with  him  to  obey  your  summons  or  not,  as  he 
chose? 

Answer.  It  would  be  optional  with  him,  but  I  know  he  would  come.  For 
instance,  the  other  day,  when  General  McCall  was  attacked,  I  ordered  my  com- 
manders to  be  in  readiness. 

Question.  Your  notice  was  from  headquarters  ? 

Answer.  The  general-in  chief  was  on  the  ground  in  half  an  hour.  I  have  had 
that  same  thing  occur  some  six  or  eight  times.  Occupying  a  central  position, 
they  came  over  to  me  where  I  could  reach,  instantaneously,  the  telegraph  from 
one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Suppose  the  general-in-chief  had  been  sick? 

Answer.  He  will  arrange  for  that. 

Question.  He  has  not  arranged  for  that,  but  will,  I  suppose. 

Answer.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  I  know  each  one  would  assist  thcf  other.  But  would  you  be  com- 
pelled to  ? 

Answer.  If  I  did  not  do  it,  I  should  deserve  to  be  hung. 

The  chairman :  That  might  be.  But  I  am  speaking  of  regular  military  sub- 
ordination, where  each  one  knows  who  would  command. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  I  suppose  that  the  ranking  commander  of  division  would  have  the 
authority  to  give  the  order  in  case  the  general-in-chief  was  not  present? 

Answer.  If  they  are  operating  together,  yes,  sir ;  of  course.  They  are  bound 
to  obey  him. 
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ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  would  not  hesitate  at  all  if  General  McDowell  wad  attacked 
and  ordered  you  to  come  and  assist  him  ? 

Answer.  If  he  sent  me  notice  he  wanted  assistance  at  such  and  such  a  place 
I  would  send  it,  whether  authority  was  given  or  not.  I  do  not  suppose  a  sol- 
dier in  the  army  would  hesitate. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Suppose  your  judgment  dictated  to  the  contrary,  would  you  ohey 
the  order  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  case  of  which  the  commander  must  necessarily  judge  for 
himself.     If  he  disobeys  that  order  he  does  it  on  his  own  responsibility 

Question.  And  he  always  has  a  discretion  over  it  ? 

Answer.  He  must  have,  but  he  exercises  it  at  his  own  peril. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  From  the  steps  now  being  taken  to  put  this  army  in  a  condition  for 
a  forward  movement,  are  you  of  the  opmion  that  it  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  that  forward  movement  between  now  and  next  spring?  I  simply  ask  your 
opinion,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  steps  now  being  taken.  I  do  not  ask  you 
what  anybody  else's  opinion  is,  or  what  anybody  else  has  to  do  with  it,  or  has 
said  to  you  about  it.  1  ask  your  opiniou,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  this  army  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  will. 

Question.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  morale  of  the  troops.  From  your  know- 
ledge of  their  present  condition,  now,  will  the  morale  of  the  army  be  improved 
by  remainii^  here  in  winter  quarters  until  next  spring? 

Answer.  That  is  a  thing  I  nave  not  thought  of.  I  cannot  answer  with  regard 
to  other  parties.  But  with  regard  to  my  own  division,  I  say  that  so  long  as  we 
are  kept  here  we  are  improving. 

Question.  You  then  think  the  discipline  and  morale  of  your  men  would  be 
improved  by  remaining  in  winter  quarters  until  next  spring  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  say  that.  But  so  long  as  they  remain  there  they  are  im- 
proving. I  did  not  say  one  word  about  winter  quarters,  for  we  are  not  in  winter 
quarters,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  in  any  more  winter  quarters  than  we  now 
are.     I  do  not  ask  for  any  more  winter  quarters  than  we  now  have. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  Senator  Johnson  would  get  at  is  whether  lying  still  is  de- 
moralizing your  division  of  the  army  ? 

Answer.  Not  at  all ;  but  as  for  winter  quarters — I  spent  two  winters  in  Utah 
in  no  better  accommodations  than  we  have  here. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  That  would  be  in  winter  quarters,  would  it  not?  When  an  army 
becomes  looted  for  atny  length  of  time  it  will  be  in  summer,  spring,  fall,  or 
winter  quarters,  as  the  case  may  be? 

Answer.  What  we  understand  by  winter  quarters  is  their  permanent  location 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  I  mean  is,  to  make  no  forward  movement  between  now 
'and  next  spring.  In  that  case  would  the  morale  of  the  army  be  improved  be- 
tween  now  and  next  spring? 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Suppose  it  should  be  concluded  that  it  was  best  not  to  move  until 
spring,  and  the  army  should  act  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and  it  was  understood 
tnat  it  was  so  to  act,  how  many  troops,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  sufficient 
Eep.  Com.  108 12 
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to  render  this  capital  safe,  contemplating  no  offensive  moyements  here  what* 
erer? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  works  are  on  this  side.  Mj  own  belief  is 
that  I  wonld  like  to  have  about  50,000  men. 

Question.  That  would  make  it  safe,  in  your  estimation? 

Answer.  That  would  make  it  safe,  provided  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
army  was  within  striking  distance  of  this  place. 

Question.  So  that  if  me  conclusion  should  be  come  to,  to  act  entirely  on  the 
defensive  here,  all  over  that  number  might  be  spared  for  other  expeditions,  if  it 
should  be  thought  best  to  carry  on  any  others? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  I  camsot  answer,  t  say,  "  if  the  other  portion  of 
the  army  is  within  striking  distance."  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
Nbrfolk  is  not  within  striking  distance. 

Question.  I  want  the  opinion  of  military  men  as  to  how  many  troops  of  this 
army  could  be  safely  spared  upon  other  and  foreign  expeditions  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 

Question.  You  have  not  formed  any  opinion  in  regard  to  it  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  yourself? 

Answer.  Nothing,  with  the  conditions  you  stated.  I  know  nothing  satisfac- 
toiT  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  us.  I  do  not  know  the  works  there  sufficientlv 
well  to  form  an  estimate ;  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  necessary.  If  I  knew  aU 
of  General  McGlellan's  plans  I  could  tell  better. 

Question.  I  have  said  I  do  not  ask  what  his  plans  are.  I  only  ask  your 
opinion.  I  supposed  that,  of  course,  you  had  reflected  in  your  own  mind  upon 
the  whole  ground ;  not  but  what  you  would  act  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to 
General  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  I  have  reflected  upon  that,  but  I  do  not  know  sufficiently  to  answer 
your  question  definitely.  I  do  not  know  the  location  of  the  enemy  beyond 
here,  or  what  he  is  about.  I  have  my  various  ideas  as  to  what  would  be  done 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  how  many  may  be  moved  from  here  under  cer- 
tain circumstances ;  if  we  are  going  to  strike  at  one  point  how  many  ought  to 
go  to  that  point,  and  how  many  to  another  point. 

Question.  Will  we  ever  probably  be  better  informed  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion and  strength  of  the  enemy  until  we  approach  nearer  their  lines  than  now  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  the  location  of  every  regiment  in  that  command 
is  known,  and  its  strength.  I  believe  that  every  regiment  in  that  command  is 
known. 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  consultation  among  officers  here,  any  council 
of  war  of  the  principal  high  officers  of  this  array,  taking  their  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  army  and  as  to  what  should  be  done? 

Answer.  I  was  present  once  when  a  plan  was  proposed. 

Question.  Present  together  with  officers  of  your  own  rank,  I  suppose? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  To  consult  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  • 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  Were  all  the  commanders  of  divisions  present  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  number  were  present  ? 

Answer.  Three  or  four  of  us  were  present.  The  propositions  were  presented 
to  us  as  a  mere  matter  of  discussion,  sufficient  for  one  to  form  an  idea  of  what 
General  McGlellan's  plans  were,  or  some  of  them. 

Question.  I  thought  you  said  awhile  ago  that  a  portion  of  his  plans  were  in 
your  possession,  but  not  all  ? 

Answer.  I  have  just  said  **  some  of  his  plans." 
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Washington,  D.  C,  December  28,  1861. 
General  Gborob  W.  Morbll  sworn  and  examined. 
Bj  the  chairmaD : 

Question.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  army  now  t 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  :You  do  not  command  a  division  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  command  a  brigade  in  General  Porter's  division. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  condition  of  your  brigade  as  to  health 
and  efficiency  ? 

Answer.  It  is  in  very  excellent  condition  in  both  respects. 

Question.  It  is  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  do  not  knoir 
but  what  I  ought  to  state  it  that  you  may  know  exactly  our  position.  We  are 
deputed  as  a  committee  of  Congress,  of  both  branches,  and  it  is  enjoined  upon 
us  and  made  our  duty  to  make  all  these  inquiries.  And  we  are  just  as  much 
bound  to  secrecv  in  relation  to  these  matters  as  are  the  army  officers  themselves. 
I  suppose  the  object  of  Congress  is  to  obtain  this  information  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  aid  and  efficiency  to  the  army  so  far  as  we  can.  I  say  this  that  you 
may  have  no  hesitancy  at  all  in  communicating  freely  with  us.  If  the  people^ 
through  both  branches  of  Congress,  are  entitled  to  this  information,  it  is  proper 
that  you  should  give  it  to  us. 

Answer.  I  have  but  little  information.  Commanding  only  a  brigade,  I  am 
not  consulted  at  all  about  the  movements  of  the  army.  I  only  carry  out  the 
orders  sent  to  me.  In  regard  to  the  health  of  my  brigade,  I  will  say  that  there 
is  one  of  my  regiments,  a  very  large  one  and  new  one,  have  had  very  much 
sickness,  as  they  were  becoming  acclimated.  But  they  have  got  nearly  through 
that  now. 

Question.  As  the  weather  is  becoming  a  little  severe,  I  will  inquire  of  you  if 
your  condition  is  such  that  your  troops  will  be  comfortable  in  tbeir  quarters 
now? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  made  themselves  so.  Many  of  them  have  built 
log  cabins,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  built  log  sides  to  their  teuts,  and  exca- 
vated the  ground  a  foot  or  two,  and  placed  the  tents  on  top  of  this  log  arranges 
ment.  The  only  objection  is  that  they  are  really  too  warm.  A  little  fire  heats 
them  so  that  when  the  men  go  out  to  their  roll-calls  and  drills  they  are  apt  to 
catch  colds. 

Question.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  with  regard  to  roads  and  com- 
munication from  place  to  place  —how  is  that  I 

Answer.  Just  at  present,  white  the  weather  is  dry,  the  roads  are  good.  But 
this  soil  cuts  up  more  quickly  than  any  I  ever  saw  before.  One  or  two  days' 
rain  would  nnnt  the  roads  for  service.  Our  troops  might  pass  over  them  on  foot, 
but  the  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  wagons  could  not  pass.  When  you  get  off 
the  turnpikes  die  roads  are  miserable.  Where  the  roadway  itself  is  pretty  good 
the  litde  streams  are  left  to  run  across  the  road,  and  in  a  litde  while  they  be- 
come like  so  many  little  bog-holes,  afi;er  we  have  travelled  over  them  with  our 
wagons. 

Question.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  campaign.  You  have  thought  and  reflected 
upon  it,  I  know,  because  that  has  been  in  the  line  of  your  business.  You  know 
something  of  the  condition  and  strength  of  the  whole  army  as  well  as  of  your 
own  bri^de.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  in  your  own  mind  whether 
it  would  be  proper  to  this  army  to  make  a  movement  against  the  enemy  at  this 
season! 

Answer.  About  the  strength  of  the  whole  army  I  have  only  a  very  general 
idea.  I  have  never  seen  any  returns,  and  if  I  were  asked  to  make  a  statement 
of  the  strength  of  our  whole  army  here  I  could  not  do  it.     I  scarcely  have  an 
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opinion  of  it.  As  to  a  movement  against  the  enemy,  I  should  think  one  ad- 
visahle.  But  as  to  the  point  at  which  to  strike  I  do  not  know,  for  I  am  not  suffi- 
ciently informed  as  to  their  strength  or  their  position. 

Question.  I  suppose  everybody  is  somewhat  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  that. 
But  we  would  like  very  much  to  hear  if  you,  in  your  own  mind,  have  settled 
upon  any  plan  which  you  think  it  would  be  best  to  execute. 

Answer.  I  have  some  ffeneraJ  ideas  upon  that  subject,  of  course. 

Question.  Would  you  be  willing  to  communicate  them? 

Answer.  They  are  mere  opinions. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  I  understand  your  answer  to  be  without  reference  to  the  point  to 
be  moved  upon,  but  merely  that  you  think  a  forward  movement  ought  to  be 
made? 

Answer.  A  forward  movement  somewhere,  I  think.  I  have  thought  that  a 
direct  movement  on  Centreville  or  Manassas  would  not  be  a  judicious  one,  be- 
cause they  are  unquestionably  very  strongly  fortified  there ;  and  in  any  attack 
upon  them  there,  while  we  would  be  in  an  open  field,  they  would  be  protected 
by  their  breastworks.  But  if  we  have  a  sufficient  force  here  opposite  Washing- 
ton to  hold  them  in  check,  the  most  judicious  course  would  be  to  try  some  way 
of  turning  their  flank.  Whether  that  should  be  done  by  operations  on  the 
Potomac,  or  by  operations  further  south,  I  can  scarcely  say.  I  think  these 
operations  going  along  the  sea-coast,  if  they  are  prosecuted  with  sufficient  vigor, 
will  be  calculated  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  All  this,  however,  is  mere 
opinion.     As  I  said  before,  I  know  nothing  of  the  force  of  the  enemy. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  If  you  were  general-in-chief  what  plan  would  you  advise  from  the 
information  you  have  got  ? 

Answer.  I  should  want  to  have  a  great  deal  more  information  than  I  have 
now  to  express  any  opinion.  I'he  general-in-chief  has  sourees  of  information 
that  I  certainly  do  not  possess,  which  would  probably  influence  my  own  opinion 
very  materially.  If  I  was  in  his  position,  of  course,  I  do  not  know  wnat  I 
^ould  do. 

Question.  You  have  suggested  that  an  expedition  should  probably  be  made, 
not  certainly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Centrevdle  or  Manassas,  but  so  as  to  turn 
.their  position,  or  perhaps  still  more  south. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  contemplation  of  that,  of  course,  it  brings  up  the  amount  of 
force  necessary  to  be  left  here  for  the  defence  of  this  city  to  make  it  perfectly 
secure,  and  then  to  ascertain  what  number  of  troops  we  could  spare  on  such  an 
expedition. 

Answer.  That,  again,  would  depend  upon  the  force  opposed  to  us.     •  • 

Question.  Of  course,  it  will,  somewhat.  But  from  the  best  lights  you  have 
upon  the  subject,  how  many  troops  do  you  suppose  would  render  thdf  place 
perfectly  secure? 

Answer.  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  force  in  Virginia,  opposite  to  us, 
was  a  very  large  one,  taking  it  from  rumors,  of  course.  Whether  that  has  been 
reduced  any  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  We  all  hoped  here,  when  this  expedition 
touched  the  southern  coast,  that  it  would  diminish  the  force  here. 

Question.  What  do  you  estimate  their  force  here  to  be,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion you  'have? 

Answer.  I  have  supposed  that  during  the  summer  and  autumn  and  winter 
♦heir  force  has  been  upwards  of  100,000  men,  say  from  120,000  to  130,000. 
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By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  That  embraces  their  whole  line,  I  suppose. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  whole  line  between  here  and  Richmond — their  force 
in  eastern  Virginia. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  would  include  Norfolk — all  the  troops  east  of  the  mountains  ] 
Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  include  Leesburg  and  Winchester,  and  all. 

By  Mr.  Johnson : 

Question.  What  proportion  of  this  force  do  you  suppose  are  now  at  Manassas 
«and  Centreville? 

Answer.  I  think  their  principal  force  is  here,  and  the  rest  of  their  force  in 
such  conmiunication  with  them  that  they  could  be  easily  brought  here  on  the 
railroads  over  which  they  have  control.  They  are  operating  upon  what  are 
called  interior  lines,  while,  if  we  operate  upon  them  outside  of  their  lines,  we 
would  be  operating  upon  outside  lines. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  think  our  line  is  longer  than  theirs  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  one  reason,  of  course,  why  they  anticipate  our 
attacks.  They  have  information  of  our  movements,  and  can  meet  us  at  any 
one  point  with  a  larger  force  than  we  have. 

Question.  Now,  to  come  back  to  the  former  question,  which  is  a  very  mate- 
rial one.  How  many  troops  would  we  have  to  leave  here  to  make  the  city  all 
safe,  provided  your  information  approximates  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  strength 
of  the  enemy? 

Answer.  I  could  not  express  an  opinion,  because  I  really  have  no  information 
upon  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  Assume  their  force  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  here, 
what  force  would  be  sufficient  to  defend  this  position  ? 

Answer.  They  could  not  all  be  brought  to  hear  here. 

Question.  Well,  what  force  would  be  necessary  simply  to  make  this  a  defen- 
sive position  securely  occupied  ? 

Answer.  We  do  not  want  quite  as  many  as  they  have,  that  is,  if  we  are  pro- 
tected by  lines  and  forts.  The  lines  we  have  now  have  no  fortifications,  at 
least  on  a  large  part  of  them.  I  should  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that 
question. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  If  you  were  the  geueral-in-chief  you  would  have  to  answer  it? 

Answer.  And  I  would  also  have  information  that  I  do  not  now  have.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  answer  that  question  any  way  intelligently. 

Question.  I  only  ask  you  hypothetically  ? 

Answer.  If  I  had  to  defend  this  line  I  should  want  about  as  many  men  as 
could  be  brought  against  me. 

Question.  They  could  not  bring  against  you  their  whole  force? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Would  fifty  thousand  be  enough  to  make  this  city  safe  if  we  should 
take  the  rest  of  them  upon  some  other  expedition  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  hypothetical  question,  and  I  must  answer  it  in  the  same 
way. 
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Question.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  it  is.  It  is  a  question  somebody  must  solve,  if 
we  take  the  course  jou  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  it  except  as  I  have  already  done.  I 
have  no  information  more  than  the  public  at  large  have.  All  the  information  I 
get  comes  from  the  newspapers. 

Question.  Your  troops  are  in  a  good  state  of  efficiency,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Suppose  you  should  go  into  winter  quarters,  contemplating  no  par- 
ticular movement,  would  your  troops  be  stronger  on  weaker  in  the  spring — 
would  they  lose  or  gain  in  efficiency? 

Answer.  I  shoula  be  very  sorry  to  see  them  go  into  winter  quarters.  I  think 
their  health  would  be  better  generally  in  active  service  than  otherwise.  We 
should  have  to  carry  the  means  of  transportation  with  us.  We  could  not  take 
men,  accustomed  to  live  as  our  volunteers  have,  and  expose  them  to  a  winter' 
campaign  without  means  to  make  them  comfortable,  such  as  tents  and  blankets. 
These  are  men  who,  a  few  months  ago,  were  living  at  home  with  all  the  com- 
forts of  citizen  life--4md  camp  life  is  very  different  from  that. 

Question.  Of  course  it  would  be  more  difficult  now  to  advance  against  the 
enemy  than  it  would  have  been  early  in  tiie  fall,  I  suppose;  attended  with  more 
peril  and  difficulty  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  and  the 
shortness  of  the  days  and  the  exposure  of  the  troops.  The  changes  here  are 
very  sudden  and  very  great,  and  affect  the  troops  very  much. 

Question.  Have  you  more  cavalry  than  you  want  to  use  in  such  a  country  as 
you  are  in  now  1 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  You  have  none  in  your  brigade,  I  suppose? 
Answer.  No,  sir ;  we  have  a  regiment  in  our  division. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  want  to  know  whether  cavalry  could  be  used  in  great  numbers 
there ;  it  is  of  v^ry  great  cost  and  expense,  and  if  we  can  dispense  with  any  of 
it,  without  detriment  to  the  service,  we  should  like  to  do  so  ? 

Answer.  In  regard  to  our  own  division,  one  regiment  of  cavalry  is  little  enough 
for  that.  We  have  not  had  cavalry  enough  during  the.  summer  and  autumn. 
The  infantry  cannot  penetrate  far  into  the  country  to  reconnoitre.  We  must 
depend  upon  our  cavalry  for  that.  And  in  the  rough-and-tumble  life  those  horses 
are  very  soon  used  up,  for  the  men  who  are  enlisted  a  great  many  of  them  know 
nothing  about  horses  or  riding.  I  do  not  know  but  what  there  may  be  moie 
than  one  regiment  of  cavalry  attached  to  our  division.  They  do  not  come  under 
mv  observation.  The  cavalry  are  at  one  end  of  the  division  and  I  am  at  the 
other.  I  am  a  mile  and  a  half  in  front  of  our  other  two  brigades,  and  the  cavalry 
is  on  the  extreme  left,  and  I  see  nothing  of  them  except  such  as  are  sent  up  to 
serve  with  my  brigade. 

Question.  What  do  you  do  with  contrabands  ? 

Answer.  Send  them  in  to  Washington.     We  sent  in  two  yesterday. 

Question.  You  do  not  send  them  back  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  That  was  the  only  chance  I  have  had,  I  believe.  Two 
came  in  yesterday  morning,  and  I  sent  them  in.  We  have  positive  orders  to 
send  them  in. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  December  28,  1861. 

Oeneral  Hexry  W.  Slocuh  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army,  and  where  are  you  located  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  Tolunteera,  in  General  Franklin's 
division. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  men  in  your  brigade,  with  regard 
to  health  t 

Answer.  The  health  of  my  brigade  is  very  good  now. 

Question.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  ks  discipline  f 

Answer.*  It  is  in  a  good  condition. 

Question.  What  can  you  say  of  your  officers  ;  are  they  competent  and 
efficient  ? 

Answer.  The  officers  are  very  generally  competent  and  efficient,  with 
some  exceptions. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  if  you  should  remain  in  winter  quarters  until 
spring  that  your  troops  would  then  be  in  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  than 
they  are  now  ? 

Answer.  One  regiment  of  my  brigade  is  a  new  one,  that  would  improve, 
I  think  ;  the  other  three  regiments  are  as  well  prepared  to  take  tlie  field 
now  as  they  would  be  in  the  spring,  except  the  advantage  they  would  gain 
by  being  in  the  habit  of  associating  together,  and  marching  side  by  side, 
which  I  think  is  worth  something  to  men.  But,  so  far  as  evolutions  are 
concerned,  and  the  obeying  orders,  three  regiments  of  my  brigade  are  as 
ready  for  the  field  to  day  as  they  will  be  three  mouths  from  now. 

Question.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  military  men  generally  that  a  long  detention 
in  camp  has  a  depressing  and  demoralizing  efiect  upon  troops  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  opinion  of  officers  generally  is  that  a  man  improves 
as  a  soldier  the  longer  he  is  kept  in  the  service  ;  that  although  a  man  at 
the  end  of  six  months  will  know  as  much  about  the  manual  and  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  line,  and  all  its  movements,  as  he  would  know  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  he  is  a  better  soldier.  A  man  gains 
confidence  in  his  fellows  by  being  marched  side  by  side  with  them  all  the 
time. 

Question.  I  suppose  you  hardly  expect  to  make  veterans  in  camp  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  In  order  to  perfect  them,  you  want  them  frequently  under  fire 
and  engaged  in  enterprises  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  need  to  be  kept  in  motion  ;  to  be  drilling,  or  in 
active  service. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  your  section  of  the  country, 
as  regards  moving  artillery,  provision  trains,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say,  except  so  far  as  our  pickets  extend  ;  I  go  out  and 
visit  them  very  often.  .  Some  of  the  roads  in  that  section  are  very  bad  ; 
there  are  others  that  are  quite  good  now  ;  the  Little  River  turnpike  is  a  very 
decent  road  ;  if  they  have  such  roads  as  that  in  Virginia,  they  are  very 
passable  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  sample  of  their  roads  or  not. 

Question.  Could  you  move  field  artillery  on  them  to  advantage  now  ? 

Answer.  We  could,  so  far  out  as  I  have  been  on  that  road.  It  is  as  good 
a  road  as  we  went  on  last  summer. 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion,  all  circumstances  considered-^and  I  need 
not  mention  them  now,  for  your  mind  has  taken  them  in  a  great  many  more 
times  than  mine  has — that  we  ought  to  make  an  aggressive  movement  upon 
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the  enemy  during  this  season,  or  should  we  wait  until  spring  ?  I  ask  yonr 
opinion  as  a  military  man  ;  that  is  all. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  I  have  not  the  requisite  information  ;  that  is  the  trouble, 
and  I  have  no  more  means  of  getting  information  than  any  other  man  out 
of  the  army  has.  I  have  not  half  the  means  that  the  reporters  for  the  press 
have.  I  do  not  know  how  many  men  there  are  in  front  of  us,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  we  could  move  here,  and  I  have  never  met  an  officer  who 
has  had  this  information.  • 

Question.  I  do  not  mean  you  to  indicate  the  manner  of  moving,  for  I  was 
going  to  put  that  in  another  question.  1  was  going  to  inquire  if  you  be- 
lieved a  movement  could  be  made  to  advantage,  if  you  had  formed  any  plan 
in  your  own  mind  of  how  it  should  be  made  ? 

Answer.  In  order  to  answer  the  question,  whether  we  ought  to  move  or 
not,  and  give  an  answer  that  would  be  doing  justice  to  myself,  I  ought  to 
*have  a  great  deal  more  information  than  I  have  got,  and  which  I  suppose 
somebody  is  in  possession  of.  I  suppose  that  General  McClellan  must  have 
all  the  information  that  a  man  should  have  in  order  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  that  matter. 

Question.  Have  you  any  information  in  regard  to  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
in  what  is  called  their  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  any. 

Question.  None  at  all  ? 

Answer.  None,  except  such  as  I  have  picked  up  from  men  who  have  come 
in  our  lines,  these  contrabands,  &c.  Some  of  them  came  into  my  camp  the 
first,  but  I  have  never  regarded  them  as  very  reliable. 

Question.  What  do  you  do  with  them  when  they  come  in  ? 

Answer.  I  have  always  let  them  stay  in  my  camp  as  long  as  they  chose. 
If  a  man  had  an}'  information  that  amounted  to  anything  I  sent  him  forward 
to  General  McClellan.     Those  that  had  no  information  stayed  in  my  camp. 

Question.  You  have  formed  no  plan  of  the  campaign  in  your  own  mind  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  have  not.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  of 
course. 

Question.  We  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  it.  Bnt  I  had  supposed 
that  your  general  officers  would  talk  this  matter  over  very  much,  and  com- 
pare notes,  and  come  to  some  conclusion  in  your  own  mind  ;  subordinate  I 
know  to  the  commanding  officer  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  visit  a  great  deal.  I  am  up  to  the  city  here  very  seldom; 
I  talk  with  my  own  staff.  Now,  to  say  whether  this  army  should  leave  here 
or  not  :  to  say  whether  we  should  go  to  Richmond  by  going  down  the  river 
and  going  up  by  way  of  Norfolk  ;  to  say  anything  of  that  kind  a  man  must 
know  how  many  troops  must  be  left  here.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  same 
thing.  You  must  know  what  is  in  front  of  you,  and  possess  information 
that  none  bnt  the  commander  has. 

Question.  How  can  he  have  that  knowledge  better  than  yourself? 

Answer  I  suppose  General  McClellan  has  more  means  of  information  ;  I 
suppose  he  has  spies  employed. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  you  can  obtain  information  that  you  can 
rely  upon  and  act  upon  without  approaching  the  enemy's  lines  a  little  nearer, 
and  putting  them  a  little  closer  than  you  have  yet  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  get  very  accurate  information  about  them 
through  spies. 

Question.  But  you  have  formed  no  opinion  in  your  own  mind  as  to  how 
many  they  have  ? 

Answer.  I  have  an  opinion  about  it,  but  it  is  not  based  upon  anything  to 
make  my  opinion  worth  anything  at  all  ;  it  is  not  based  upon  any  informa- 
tion that  is  valuable  or  reliable. 
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QneBtion.  Are  you  well  Bupplied,  or  over  supplied  with  cavalry  in  your 
division  ? 

Answer.  We  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  it ;  we  have  one  regiment  to  our 
division. 

Question.  That  is  all  you  have  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Yours  is  the  Lincoln  cavalry  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  You  think  that  is  enough  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  more  than  enough  for  this  country.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  very  valuable  acquisition.  1  do  not  think  it  is  wurth  near  as  much  as 
artillery  to  us  in  this  country.  It  is  not  very  often  that  it  cau  be  made  use- 
ful ;  artillery  always  can  be. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  What  number  of  officers  have  you  on  your  staff?  that  is  a  mat- 
ter regulated  by  law,  of  course. 

Answer.  I  have  a  brigade  surgeon,  a  brigade  commissary  and  quartermas- 
ter, an  assistant  adjutant  general,  and  two  aides. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  How  is  it  about  paymasters  ;  have  you  observed  how  much  a 
paymaster  can  properly  perform?  How  many  regiments  to  a  paymaster 
should  be  allowed  ?  Uow  many  regiments  could  a  paymaster  properly 
attend  to,  without  delaying  the  men  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  what  the  office 
duties  of  a  paymaster  amount  to  ;  as  far  as  making  up  the  pay  accounts 
and  paying  the  men  are  concerned,  a  paymaster  ought  to  pay  off  a  division, 
unless  his  office  duties  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  He  can  pay  a  regiment  in  a  day  or  two,  I  suppose  ? 
Answer.  He  can  pay  a  regiment  in  less  than  a  day  ;  I  suppose,  however 
there  is  considerable  in  the  way  of  office  duty — fixing  up  vouchers,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Those  officers  of  your  staff  are  all  essential  to  every  brigadier  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  one  of  them  could  be  dispensed  with. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  Although  a  commissary,  quartermaster,  surgeon,  and  assistant 
adjutant  general,  are  upon  your  staff  properly,  do  they  perform  any  active 
staff  duties  in  action  ?  You  do  not  rely  upon  them  to  bear  your  orders  in 
action  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  not  all.  I  would  not  allow  a  commissary  or  quarter- 
master to  go  upon  the  field 

Question.  So  that,  in  reality,  your  field  duty  would  be  performed  by  your 
assistant  adjutant  general  and  your  two  aides  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir? 

Question.  And  your  assistant  adjutant  general  is  more  your  clerk,  to  do 
your  writing  ? 

Answer.  He  goes  on  the  field  and  carries  orders. 
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By  Mr.  Odell : 

Qaestioa.  You  hwre  a  commissaiy  attached  to  joar  staff? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Qaestion.  Is  there  such  an  officer  fur  a  division  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Is  there  a  division  quartermaster  ? 

Answer.  There  is  none  authorized  by  the  regulations,  but  there  has  been 
one  appointed  lately.    But  I  think  it  is  a  kind  of  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach. 

Question.  Your  brigade  quartermaster  goes  direct  to  the  department  ? 

Answer.  Ue  goes  direct  to  the  depot  at  Alexandria  or  Washington.  I 
think  the  division  quartermaster  has  assisted  in  getting  forage ;  I  do  not 
know  but  what  that  gave  rise  to  such  an  appointment.  I  think  Greneral 
Franklin  appoiiited  the  young  man  he  has  with  a  view  to  his  having  the 
general  supervision  over  that  matter,  not  allowing  each  brigade  quarter- 
master to  go  out  upon  his  own  hook. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  30,  1861. 

General  Wiluam  F.  SmrH  sworn  and  examined. 
By  tlie  chairman : 

Question.  We  are  deputed  by  Congress  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  from  the 
right  officers  of  the  army  whether  there  is  any  way  in  which  Congress  can 
aid  you  in  your  proceedings.  For  that  reason  we  have  called  upon  several 
officers.     In  the  first  place  I  will  ask  you  what  is  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  captain  of  topographical  engineers  and  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers. 

Question.  Commanding  a  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  division  ? 

Answer.  It  is,  present  and  absent,  between  13,000  and  14,000  men,  I 
think.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  morning  report.  I  have  not  been 
with  my  division  for  a  little  over  five  weeks,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the 
numbers  may  have  changed  since  then.*' 

Question.  Whereabouts  is  your  division  located  ? 

Answer.  It  is  located  on  the  loft  of  General  McCalPs  division,  near  Lew- 
ins  ville,  and  to  the  left  of  the  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  turnpike,  between 
General  McCall's  and  General  Porter's  divisions. 

Question.  I  was  going  to  ask  you — though  you  have  not  been  there 
lately — what  is  the  condition  of  your  division  for  health  and  discipline; 
you  probably  know  about  that  ? 

Answer.  So  far  as  discipline  was  concerned,  it  was,  I  believe,  ia  a  fair 
condition.     I  always  thought  so. 

Question.     How  as  to  the  health  of  the  soldiers  ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  1  left,  the  division  was  by  far  the  most  sickly  one  in 
the  army.  I  had  some  2,000  on  the  sick  report  at  the  time  I  left.  Most  of 
the  sick  were  from  the  Vermont  regiments.  Three-fourths  or  nine-tenths  of 
them  had  probably  never  been  out  of  their  State  befpre.  And  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  of  the  division,  and  those  of  the  army  who  inspected  the  divi- 
sion, informed  me  that  they  were  going  through  a  kind  of  acclimation,  and 
that  at  that  season  of  the  year  it  was  always  the  most  severe  with  them, 
which  accounts  for  so  much  sickness. 

Question.  Was  there  any  apparent  local  cause  near  where  you  were  sta- 
tioned ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  But  during  the  summer,  from  the  last  of  July,  when  I 
joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  up  to  the  last  of  September,  when  we 
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moved,  my  men  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  we 
were  in  the  fogs  which  almost  every  night  came  up  from  the  river  and 
enveloped  us;  and  very  many  of  the  men  had  the  intermittent,  the  remit- 
tent, and  the  typhoid  fevers.  I  myself  have  been  sick  now  for  eight  weeks 
out  of  nine  with  remittent  fever. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Tou  are  just  above  the  Chain  Bridge,  are  yon  not  ? 

Answer.  We  are  now  three  or  four  miles  from  there.  We  have  got  out 
of  the  region  of  the  fogs  entirely,  and  since  then  the  men  have  been  in  a 
much  more  healthy  condition. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  amount  of  cavalry  have  you  in  your  division  ? 

Answer.  One  regiment. 

Question.  Is  that  all  you  think  is  necessary  ? 

Answer.  It  is  mure  than  I  have  found  necessary  where  we  have  been 
except  for  purposes  of  instruction.  All  the  use  I  have  had  for  cavalry  is  to 
send  them  out  as  scouts,  or  with  our  scouting  parties. 

Question.  What  I  want  to  get  is  your  opinion,  as  a  military  man,  whether 
we  have  more  cavalry  than  we  will  really  want  in  any  movement  that  may 
be  made.  It  is  a  very  expensive  arm  of  the  service,  and  the  treasury  is 
very  much  concerned  to  relieve  itself  of  it  if  it  can  be  done  without  detri- 
ment to  the  service. 

Answer.  I  know  nothing  about  the  amount  of  cavalry  enrolled  in  the 
service.  The  one  regiment  that  I  have  is  not  up  to  the  amount  which  all 
military  men  and  writers  heretofore  have  given  as  the  proportion  of  cavalry 
to  go  with  infantry. 

Question.  What  is  that  proportion  ? 

Answer.  It  is  about  one-sixth  ;  of  coarse,  the  amount  of  cavalry  cannot 
be  fixed  entirely,  because  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  kind  of  country 
you  operate  in,  but,  as  near  as  we  can  lay  down  any  positive  prinqiples  as 
to  numbevs,  it  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  proportion  of  infantry. 

Question.  The  ground  in  front  of  you  off  towards  the  enemy,  I  suppose, 
is  not  vCTy  favorable  to  cavalry  f 

Answer.  No,  sir.  We  are  very  much  troubled  with  thick  woods,  small 
pines,  which  would  effectually  prevent  any  operation  of  cavalry  in  force. 

Question.  What  is  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  roads  over  there  now  ? 

Answer.  Aa  I  told  you,  I  have  not  been  with  my  division  within  five 
weeks.  They  were  very  good  when  I  left;  after  that  they  were  very  bad 
indeed.  But  I  understand  now  they  are  again  very  good,  such  roads  as 
we  have. 

Question.  What  can  yon  say  of  your  own  oficers  as  to  their  competency, 
ofilciency,  and  energy  in  the  discharge  of  their. duties,  &c.? 

Answer.  There  are  all  sorts  of  them ;  some  of  them  are  men  who  are  trying 
their  best  to  learn  their  duties  ;  men  of  intelligence,  men  who  really  are 
very  excellent  oflScers.  But  some  are  men  who,  the  moment  they  get  their 
shoulder-straps  on,  think  they  know  all  ^bout  it,  and  trust  to  Providence,  and 
do  not  study  any,  and  do  not  try  to  do  their  duty;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  I 
should  say  the  officers  were  very  fair.  I  have  some  very  excellent  officers 
in  my  division,  some  who  have  never  served  before,  and  some  that  I  should 
just  as  soon  do  without. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  military  obstacle,  any  particular  reason 
that  pi-esents  itself  to  you,  any  good  reason  whatever,  why  we  should  act 
entirely  on  the  defensive  in  regard  to  this  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer   I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  enough  about  the  army  of  the 
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Potomac  to  know  whether  we  are  in  a  condition  to  do  anything  more  than 
act  on  the  defensive  or  not.  1  do  not  kpow  anything  about  its  strength  or 
condition,  or  the  condition  of  the  quartermaster's  department  or  the  com- 
missary's deparment. 

Question.  Suppose  those  to  be  good  and  efficient  ? 

Answer.  If  there  was  anything  in  the  world  that  the  commanding  genera 
needed  for  an  advance,  I  should  suppose  he  would  have  no  reason  for  acting 
on  the  defensive,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  I  know  nothing  about;  in  the  first 
place  I  have  been  away. 

Question.  I  know  you  have  been  unwell  and  probably  have  not  reflected 
as  much  upon  it  as  if  you  had  been  at  your  station;  but,  as  a  military 
man,  I  would  ask  if  you  know  of  any  insurmountable  obstacle,  or  such  as 
prudence  would  dictate,  why  we  should  not  make  a  demonstration  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  strength  of  the  army  or  its 
condition,  or  the  means  of  transportation,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  you  can  rely  upon  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  over  here  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not.  The  best  information  I  have  is  only  from  news- 
papers. I  saw  a  notice  in  the  papers  this  morning  about  the  strength  of 
the  enerny. 

Question.  I  would  ask  you,  as  a  militar}*  man,  whether  you  have  formed 
in  your  own  mind  any  grand  plan  of  movements  which  you  think  would  be 
successful  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.     I  have  not. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  What  is  the  character  of  the  arms,  or  rather  how  is  your 
division  armed  ? 

Answer.  Do  you  mean  what  particular  arms  ? 

Question.  I  refer  just  to  the  infantry. 

Answer.  I  have  one  brigade  that  is  armed  entirely  with  the  Enfield  rifles; 
I  have  two  regiments  that  are  armed  with  what  is  called  the  Harper's  Ferry 
rifle,  one  regiment  having  the  sword  bayonet,  and  the  other  with  no  bayonet 
at  all.  I  have  one  regiment  armed  with  the  Belgian  rifle;  I  have  one  regiment 
arnied  with  the  Springfield  rifled  musket.  I  do  not  know  but  there  are  two 
regiments  so  armed ;  I  think  there  are,  and  I  think  there  is  one  regiment  armed 
with  smooth-bores.  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  have  been  changed  or 
not;  I  was  trying  to  get  them  changed  when  I  was  taken  sick. 

Question.  When  you  say  "  the  Springfield  rifle,"  you  mean  always  one 
thing,  I  suppose? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  rifled  musket. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  what  they  cost  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  idea;  somewhere  between  $12  and  $15. 

Question.  I  was  talking  with  General  Ripley,  the  other  day,  and  he  said 
the  musket  cost  about  $12.  I  suppose  that  is  what  military  men  call  tlie 
"  Springfield  rifle  ?" 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  made  like  the  old  musket,  except  its  being  rifled. 
It  has  the  length  of  the  old  musket;  about  the  thickness  of  barrel — not 
thick  and  heavy,  like  the  old  fashioned  rifle. 

Question.  You  consider  it  an  efficient  arm  ? 

Answer.  The  best  that  I  have  ever  seen,  without  any  exception. 

Question.  You  would  not  except  the  Enfield  rifle  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  The  Enfield  rifle,  those  we  get  in  this  country,  are  not 
made  by  the  British  government,  or  for  the  British  government.  They  are 
exceedingly  rough,  and  tear  the  men's  hands  to  pieces  when  they  are  going 
through  the  manual.     They  have  sharp  points;  the  stock  is  rough;   the 
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work  itself  will  not  compare  with  that  of  our  own  rifle;  and  in  addition  to 
that  the  rifles  are  are  all  made  by  hand,  and  if  the  men,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment,  happen  to  exchange  bayonets,  there  are  so  many  rifles  that  you 
cannot  use  with  bayonets.  No  bayonet,  as  a  general  thing,  will  go  on  any 
rifle,  except  the  one  it  is  intended  for.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Springfield 
rifles,  any  one  bayonet  will  fit  them  all. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Will  the  same  sized  ball  fit  all  the  Belgian  rifles  ? 

Answer.  They  are  all  of  dififerent  calibres;  that  is,  the  calibre  of  the 
Enfield  rifle  is  different  from  that  of  the  Springfield  rifle. 

Question.  Are  the  Enfield  rifles  all  of  the  same  calibre  ? 

Answer.  They  do  make  different  calibres  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  but  those  w/s 
have  are  all  of  one  calibre,  and  of  the  calibre  of  the  latest  pattern  of  the 
Springfield  rifle;  so  that  the  cartridges  that  are  now  made  for  the  Spring- 
field musket  will  fit  the  Enfield  rifle.  But  the  calibre  of  the  Belgian  rifle  is 
much  larger. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  would  answer  the  question  generally,  I  suppose,  by  saying 
that  your  division  was  well  armed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  we  have  as  good  arms  as  any  division 
that  I  know  of.  1  do  not  think  much  of  the  foreign  weapons,  and  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  mentioned,  that  if  the  bayonets  get  mixed  it  makes 
several  rifles  useless,  so  far  as  the  bayonets  are  concerned. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  Have  the  officers  in  your  division  been  examined  ? 

Answer.  Yes  sir;  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  examined.  The  board 
that  was  first  ordered  for  their  examination  was  broken  up  by  the  officers 
composing  it  being  ordered  off  on  other  duties,  or  being  detached  in  such  a 
way  that  the  board  could  not  meet.  Just  before  I  was  taken  sick  the  last 
time,  I  applied  for  another  board.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  ever 
assembled  or  not.  I  had  not  learned  the  result  of  the  application  when  I 
left. 

Question.  If  an  officer  is  examined  and  rejected,  do  you  find  any  difficulty 
in  getting  a  competent  man  in  his  place  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  There  are  always  a  plenty  of  competent  men  in  the 
regiment,  if  you  could  only  get  them  out.  Some  of  them  do  not  happen  to 
be  popular,  and  would  never  be  elected.  Where  the  colonels  go  to  work  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  pick  out  the  best  men  they  can  find,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  such  men  in  the  regiment  as  we  want  to  fill  the  offices.  I  never 
had  any  difficulty.  I  was  in  command  of  a  regiment  for  a  couple  of  months. 
I  observed  the  sergeants  very  carefully,  and  found  those  who  were  attentive 
to  their  duties,  and  when  any  vacancies  occurred  I  took  the  best  sergeants 
I  could  and  made  them  officers.  I  made  one  orderly  sergeant  a  captain, 
and  others  I  made  lieutenants,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  they  have  always 
performed  their  duties  very  efficiently,  and  are  the  best  officers  in  the  regi- 
ment. Of  cuurse,  it  created  a  great  deal  of  feeling  among  some  of  the 
officers  to  have  a  subordinate  promoted  over  their  heads.  But  I  went  on 
the  principle  that  if  a  man  did  not  have  the  capacity  or  desire  to  learn  his 
duty,  he  certainly  had  no  busines  sto  complain  when  those  below  him  were 
promoted. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 
Question.  By  what  authority  did  you  do  that  7 
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Answer.  I  submitted  their  names  to  the  governor  of  Vermont^  and  he  sent 
them  their  commissions. 

Question.  Your  recommendation  to  the  governor  secured  their  appoint- 
ment? 

Answer.  The  governor  of  Vermont  always  carries  out  my  views  in  every 
respect. 

Question.  I  want  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  paying  the 
troops.  You  belong  to  the  army  and  can  give  us  that  information  probably 
better  than  any  one  else  can.  As  commander  of  that  division  do  you  certify 
in  any  way  at  all  to  the  accounts  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  never  see  them  at  all. 

Question.  What  officer  does  that  7    Each  colonel  for  his  regiment  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  the  muster^olls  do  that.  The  muster-roll  is  all  the 
certificate  that  the  paymaster  requires— the  muster*roll  of  each  company. 
On  muster-day,  which  will  be,  for  instance,  to-morrow,  throughout  the  army, 
the  brigade  officers  go  through  their  brigades  and  call  the  roil  of  the  entire 
regiments,  commencing  with  the  colonels  and  going  through. 

Question.  What  brigade  officer  f 

Answer.  The  brigadier  general,  or  such  staff  officer  as  he  may  select  for 
the  duty.  That  officer  becomes  a  mustering  officer,  and  he  certifies  to  the 
men  who  answer  to  their  names;  that  is,  he  certifies  to  the  muster-roll  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  men  were  present  upon  muster  day.  The  captains  of 
the  companies  make  the  muster-rolls  out  and  present  them  to  him  to  have 
the  rolls  called,  and  they  in  their  turn  put  down  upon  the  muster-roll  what 
the  men  have  received  in  the  way  of  clothing,  or  what  things  are  to  be 
charged  to  them  for  arms  or  equipments  lost  or  damaged.  And  that  paper 
is  what  the  paymaster  pays  upon. 

Question.  It  is  not  before  payment  certified  to  by  any  general  officer  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  except  by  the  officer  I  tell  you  ot,  who  certifies  that 
these  men  were  present  on  muster  day.  The  captains,  who  are,  of  course, 
responsible  for  all  these  things,  are,  of  course,  very  careful  that  all  the  men 
destroy  shall  be  charged  to  them  upon  the  muster-roll ;  and  the  paymastera 
know  what  amount  by  law  the  soldiers  get  per  month. 

Question.  We  will  take  one  class  of  officers,  and  that  will  answer  for  the 
whole.  Take  the  chaplains  for  instance.  A  chaplain  is  entitled  to  so  much 
per  month,  and  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  two  servants,  is  he  not  7 

Answer.  No,  sir;  one. 

Question.  And  to  two  horses  7 

Answer.  I  presume  he  is.  I  believe  a  chaplain  draws  the  pay  of  a  cap- 
tain of  cavalry.  ,Some  of  them  I  know  are  exceedingly  fond  of  calling  them- 
selves "captain." 

Question.  What  is  the  custom  or  the  understanding  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  this  matter?  Suppose  a  chaplain  has  no  horse,  is  he  entitled  to  draw, 
and  will  he  be  paid  for,  the  forage  of  two  horses  7 

Answer.  He  does  not  draw  his  pay  upon  the  muster-roll  that  the  men 
draw  their  pay  upon.  The  paymaster  simply  sees  that  he  has  been  regu- 
larly mustered  into  the  service,  and  sees  that  he  was  present  at  the  muster, 
.-.nd  then  the  chaplain  is  paid  on  the  officers'  pay  account.  And  that  states 
the  number  of  horses  which  he  is  entitled  to  keep  in  the  service. 

Question.  Suppose  he  does  not  keep  any  horse  in  the  service  7 

Answer.  If  he  signs  the  certificate  the  paymaster  does  not  go  behind 
that. 

Question.  Is  he  required  by  the  regulations  to  sign  a  certificate  that  he 
has  had  in  the  service  two  horses  7 

Answer.  The  certificate  requires  that.  It  states,  in  so  many  words,  that 
he  actually  owned  and  kept  in  service  the  horses  charged  for. 
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Qaestion.  Is  the  same  true  with  reference  to  other  staff  officers  ? 

Answer.  The  certificate  is  the  same  for  all  the  officers  of  the  army.  Tlie 
CQstom  of  the  service  has  been  this:  for  instance,  an  officer  may  be  here  liv- 
ing at  a  hotel,  where  he  would  have  no  regular  servant,  but  he  would  be 
paying  with  his  board  part  of  the  pay  of  the  attendants  who  wait  upon  him. 
He  draws  the  pay  and  allowances  for  that  servant,  though  there  is  no  par- 
ticular one  in  the  hotel  that  he  can  call  his  own.  And  in  the  same  way  he 
has  running  about  to  do,  which  he  does  by  going  in  a  carriage,  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  It  is  generally  considered  in  the  army  that  that  amounts  to 
keeping  a  horse  in  the  service,  because  he  does  whatever  amount  of  riding 
his  duty  calls  upon  him  to  do. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  And  he  would  justify  himself  in  certifying  tliat  he  had  these 
horses  and  servants  in  the  service  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  known  officers  who  had  not  the  horses,  and  did 
not  draw  the  pay  for  the  horses  that  they  are  entitled  to,  because  they  did 
not  actually  keep  them  in  the  service.  But  I  think  the  majority  of  the  army 
do  draw  that  pay,  and  do  it  on  that  ground.  For  instance,  here  in 
Washington  city,  in  ordinary  times,  if  they  go  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
Capitol,  they  have  to  hire  a  carriage,  or  some  means  of  conveyance,  which 
would  amount  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  about  the  equipment  of  a  horse 
and  its  keeping. 

By  Mr.  Odell  : 

Question.  I  had  supposed  that  the  difference  in  the  allowance  of  rations 
meant  this  :  if  you  are  allowed  ten  or  twenty  more  rations  than  an  officer 
under  you,  that  meant  the  difference  in  your  manner  of  living. 

Answer.  That  wculd  provide  for  your  board  simply  ;  it  would  not  pro- 
vide for  your  attendants.  If  you  live  at  a  hotel,  I  suppose  they  make  a 
charge  for  the  number  of  servants  they  have  to  keep,  in  addition  to  your 
board  merely. 

Question.  What  would  you  think  of  this  case— I  speak  of  chaplains,  with- 
out having  any  in  my  mind,  but'simply  as  an  illustration — what  would  you 
think  of  a  chaplain  drawing  from  the  quartermaster  forage  for  horses  that 
he  does  not  keep  ? 

Answer.  I  think  there  is  a  regulation  that  would  cashier  him  for  it. 

Question.  And  you  think  he  ought  to  be  cashiered  ? 

Answer.  I  should  say  so. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Then  he  ought  doubly  to  be  cashiered,  if  he  not  only  drew  his 
rations  but  his  pay  for  his  horses  besides  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  the  cashiering  would  cover  that  case  exactly. 
I  should  think  he  ought  to  have  something  more  :  the  State's  prison,  I  sup- 
pose. Now,  an  officer  drawing  his  forage,  and  particularly  here,  whore  forage 
costs  so  much,  when  he  does  not  keep  a  horse,  could  only  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  selling  it  for  its  market  value  here.  I  suppose  that  forage  would  bring 
at  the  livery  stables  double  what  the  offictir  gets  on  his  pay-roll  for  it — 
which  is  eight  dollars  a  month.  I  presume  that  now  his  allowance  of  forage 
would  sell  here  for  sixteen  dollars  a  mouth,  or  nearly  that. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  The  quartermaster  has  no  right  to  commute  that-— that  is,  pay 
the  officer  so  much  money,  instead  of  the  forage  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  that  is  done  by  the  pay  department.     If  the  officer  cer- 
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tifics  that  he  owns  and  has  kept  in  the  service  a  horse,  and  has  not  drawn 
the  forage  in  kind,  the  paymaster  pays  him' eight  dollars  a  month.  If  he 
draws  from  the  quartermaster  the  forage  he  is  entitled  to  by  law,  then  he 
drops  from  his  pay-roll  that  account  for  forage. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  If  I  have  understood  you  in  regard  to  this  custom,  it  is  this: 
we  wilt  take  the  case  of  a  captain,  who,  I  understand,  is  entitled  to  keep 
two  horses. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  in  time  of  war. 

Question.  Not  in  time  of  peace? 

Answer.  The  captains  of  cavalry  keep  their  two  horses  in  time  of  peace, 
but  the  captains  of  the  staff  keep  but  one  horse  in  time  of  peace. 

Question.  In  time  of  war  they  are  entitled  to  keep  two,  if  they  see  fit  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  I  understand  that  the  custom  prevails  in  the  army  that  if 
they  dispense  with  these  horses,  or  hire  them  occasionally,  or  ride  in  car- 
riages, if  they  like,  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  certify  that  they  have 
had  the  number  of  horses  the  law  allows  That  is  the  common  construction 
they  put  upon  it,  I  understand. 

Answer.  I  think  that  is  the  construction  the  majority  of  officers  put  upon  it. 

Question.  They  sign  their  certificates,  and  that  is  not  thought  to  be  a 
trespass  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  You  think  if  they  drew  the  forage,  when  they  kept  no  horses, 
that  would  be  a  great  deal  worse  ? 

Answer.  The  drawing  of  forage,  when  officers  do  not  keep  horses,  has  al- 
ways been  considered  as  entirely  an  illegal  thing,  because  it  could  only  be 
drawn  to  be  sold  again,  and  would  be  drawn  only  where  it  is  worth  more 
than  the  amount  they  would  have  to  deduct  from  their  pay,  after  getting  it, 
which  is  $8  a  month.  Of  course,  if  an  officer  draws  his  forage  in  kind,  he, 
is  bound  to  drop  it  from  his  pay-roll,  when  he  draws  his  pay.  Under  the  old 
system,  when  the  army  was  so  small  that  these  things  could  be  kept  watch 
of  by  the  Treasury  Department,  as  the  officers'  accounts  came  up,  these 
things  were  always  found  to  stand  against  them,  and  if  anything  of  this  sort 
was  found,  he  was  tried  as  an  officer  would  be  tried  for  drawing  his  pay 
twice.     He  was  looked  upon  in  the  same  light — he  signed  a  false  certificate. 

Question.  We  want  to  ascertain  about  paymasters.  How  many  men 
could  one  pay  by  himself — a  sprightly,  good  clerk  ?  How  many  could  he 
conveniently  attend  to  ?  I  mean  with  troops  mustered  as  they  are  here. 
We  make  the  inquiry,  because  we  want  to  trim  down  our  expenses  wherever 
we  can  without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 

Answer.  Where  troops  are  together  as  they  are  here,  I  should  imagine 
that  two  paymasters  to  a  division  would  be  an  ample  force  ;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  one  could  not  do  the  duty. 

Question.  Is  there  considerable  clerk  business  to  do  before  they  actually 
come  to  pay  the  men  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  they  have  pay-rolls  to  make  out  from  the  muster-rolls. 
I  think  that  is  all,  and  that  might  be  done  by,  of  course,  giving  to  each  pay- 
master an  extra  clerk,  which  would  be  a  very  great  saviug. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  They  have  one  clerk  now. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  mean,  by  giving  the  paymaster  this  greater 
amount  of  work  to  do,  by  increasing  the  clerical  force  merely,  you  would  be 
much  more  economical  than  by  having  more  paymasters. 
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Question.  And  in  every  regiment  of  such  soldiers  as  ours  there  are  always 
to  he  foond  intelligent  clerks,  who  could  be  detailed  for  a  day  or  two  to  as- 
sist the  paymaster  in  making  out  his  pay-rolls  ? 

Answer.  That  could  be  done. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  Ton  would  considerone  paymaster  to  a  brigade  amply  sufficient  f 

Answer.  I  should  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 
Question.  Do  you  mean  four  regiments  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  four  or  five.  I  have  one  brigade  with  five  regiments 
in  it.  • 

Washington,  December  30,  1861. 
Colonel  Stephen  G.  Champlin  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  us  what  your  command  is  at  the  present  time  ? 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  third  Michigan  regiment  of  infantry. 

Question.  In  whose  division  ? 

Answer.  Id  General  Heintzelman's  division. 

Question.  In  what  brigade  ? 

Answer.  General  Richardson's. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  regiment,  and,  so  far  as  you 
know,  of  your  division,  in  respect  to  health  and  discipline  ? 

Answer.  It  is  in  a  good  condition,  I  think. 

Question.  How  are  the  roads  there  now  for  moving  an  army  ? 

Answer.  Never  better;  they  are  good. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Answer.  Since  last  June. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  offensive  move- 
ment of  our  army  at  the  present  time  ? 

Answer.  Well,  no  obstacle,  except  it  be  the  enemy,  and  I  should  think 
myself  it  would  be  desirable  to  meet  them. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  estimate  their  strength  to  be  such,  in  comparison  with 
our  own,  as  to  render  it  prudent  for  us  to  act  on  the  defensive  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  Is  there  any  feeling  of  antipathy, 
I  may  say,  or  any  disagreement,  between  the  regular  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  volunteers,  over  where  you  are  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  disagreement.  There  are  some  jealousies 
grown  up,  perhaps;  though  upon  that  subject  I  would  refer  you  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  quartermasters  of  the  regiments  and  the  brigades.  They 
could  give  you  a  more  general  statement  of  the  treatment  of  the  volunteer 
officers  by  the  regular  officers 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  you 
think  would  know  about  this  thing  ? 

Answer.  I  can  refer  you  to  Brigade  Quartermaster  Newell,  of  Richardson's 
brigade  ;  and  I  think  Quartermaster  Collins,  of  our  regiment,  could  give  you 
some  information  on  that  point. 

Question.  You  say,  as  1  understand  you,  that  you  think  the  army  ought 
to  move  offensively  in  some  direction  against  the  enemy  ? 
Rep.  Com.  108 13 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  settled  in  your  own  mind  a  plan  of  operations  as  to 
how  they  should  move  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  have. 

Question.  Please  state  your  plan. 

Answer.  Here  is  Centreville,  where  I  suppose  the  main  body  of  their  army 
lies.  Perhaps  there  is  a  brigade  at  the  Junction,  and  then  they  have  a  com- 
munication with  their  batteries  below  on  the  Potomac.  Their  lines  extend 
from  Centreville  to  Shipping  Point,  on  the  Potomac.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  proper  way  to  make  an  oflfensive  movement  would  be  to  draw  them  out 
of  their  lines  at  Manassas  or  at  Centreville.  That,  I  think,  should  be  effected 
by  taking  abont  two  divisions,  moving  acros^  the  Occoquan,  and  threaten- 
ing these  batteries.  They  must  either  come  out  to  their  assistance,  or  they 
must  lose  these  batteries.  That,  I  think,  will  draw  them  out  of  their  intrench- 
ments  at  Manassas  or  at  Centreville.  If  they  do  not  come  out,  then  we  can 
go  right  on  and  take  possession  of  their  batteries,  and  then  you  are  rid  of 
that  nuisance.  Then  the  ground  is  clear  to  advance  by  their  flank  upon 
Manassas,  take  the  Junction,  and  shell  them  out  of  Bull  Run.  If  they  come 
out  of  Manassas,  to  render  aid  to  these  batteries  by  having  a  proper  force 
of  the  army  distributed  from  Fairfax  Station  down,  have  the  front  run  across 
Occoquan,  draw  them  out  on  a  battle-field  of  our  own  selection — ^if  we  can 
push  far  enough  ahead  of  the  Occoquan  to  reconnoitre  a  battle-field — they 
must  pass  us  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  these  batteries,  and  we  can  give 
battle  on  our  own  ground. 

Question.  What  force  would  3'ou  make  use  of  as  the  army  lies  now,  situ- 
ated on  the  Potomac  ?  What  force  could  you  move  to  support  such  a  move- 
ment as  that  ? 

Answer.  I  should  say,  including  a  force  to  be  left  at  Fairfax  Station  with 
the  one  to  move  forward  for  the  battle  proper — I  should  say  we  should  take 
120,000,  and  have  enough  left  so  that  they  will  not  dare  to  attack  our  lines 
here  and  attempt  to  break  them. 

Question.  How  far  would  the  forces  have  to  move  to  concentrate  on  such 
a  field  as  you  refer  to  ? 

Answer.  Not  to  exceed  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles. 

Question.  To  bring  100,000  men  on  the  field  there? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     Perhaps  I  will  say  eighteen  miles. 

Question.  At  the  farthest,  eighteen  miles  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  battle-field  for  the  farthest  division — either  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Occoquan  or  between  Alexandria  and  the  Occoquan 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  have  been  reconnoitring  around  that  country  considerably. 
What  is  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  that  army  would  have 
to  move  ? 

Answer.  On  this  side  of  the  Occoquan  there  are  occasional  ridges  of  land 
running  parallel  to  the  Occoquan.  On  the  the  other  side,  I  have  not  recon- 
noitred there;  I  have  understood  that  it  is  broken  up  into  hills;  but  it  is 
just  as  favorable  to  the  one  side  as  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Goocb: 
Question.  If  either  is  in  position  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  move  vigorously  and  actively,  we  can  select  the 
best  point. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  have  been  on  the  Occoquan.  I0  it  fordable,  or  would  it  be 
neceBBATj  to  throw  pontoon  bridges  over  it  ?  ' 
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Answer.  At  Occoquau  village,  where  you  would  throw  across  the  first 
division  to  threaten  their  batteries,  you  would  have  to  throw  a  pontoon 
bridge  across. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  How  wide  is  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  should  riot  say  it  was  over  120  yards  there.  You  could  throw 
a  bridge  across  in  thirty  minutes. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  How  far  would  you  have  to  go  up  the  stream  before  it  is  ford- 
able? 

Answer.  Some  three  or  four  miles,  I  understand. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  force  the  enemy  have  there  ? 

Answer.  I  understand  they  have  a  brigade  on  our  front,  as  I  call  it.  They 
have  a  brigade  across  the  Occoquan,  and  a  brigade  up  at  Brentsville,  or  in 
that  direction.  Then  it  is  said  they  have  a  force  at  Fairfax  Station.  What 
the  force  is  I  do  not  know;  but  I  presume  it  is  a  brigade. 

Question.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  propose  to  take  Fairfax  Station? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  because  that  will  prevent  them  moving  upon  our  flanks. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  force  there  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  The  scouts  we  have  had  out,  and  the  negroes — 
women,  men,  and  children — who  come  in  from  that  region,  say  that  they 
have  three  or  four  regiments  there,  ♦nd  a  battery  and  a  few  cavalry.  They 
probably  have  some  earthworks  there.  They  had  a  few  light  earthworks 
there  last  July  for  light  artillery.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  preferable 
course,  because  it  is  the  only  place  where  we  can  draw;  them  out.  They  are 
not  afraid  of  being  drawn  out  above,  for  they  have  nothing  to  lose  by  stay- 
ing where  they  are,  for  we  must  pass  around  in  reach  of  their  batteries  to 
get  in  their  rear  that  way.    This  other,  I  think,  is  the  key  of  the  position. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Have  you  ever  consulted  with  any  officers  upon  that  plan  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  have  not  heard  the  objections  that  military  men  would 
bring  against  it  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Suppose  you  go  down  across  the  Occoquan  with  your  army  of 
120,000  men,  what  is  to  hinder  you  from  being  cut  ofi*? 

Answer.  They  have  only  this  road  by  the  way  of  Fairfax  Court-House,  if 
you  seize  Fairfax  Station.  And  if  they  intend  to  relieve  those  batteries, 
they  must  advance  their  main  force  in  that  direction.  They  can  only  send  a 
small  force  up  here,  and  those  we  could  cut  off.  They  nevei^  would  dare  to 
attack  our  lines,  for  the  moment  they  did,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  swing  a 
few  divisions  around  there  against  them.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a  dis- 
position  made  to  prevent  a  flank  attack,  and  that  can  be  done  by  holding 
Fairfax  Station,  and  leaving  a  few  divisions  down  near  there. 

Question.  From  the  best  information  you  can  get,  what  is  their  strength 
at  Fairfax  Court-House,  Centreville,  Manassas,  and  all  about — their  army  of 
the  Potomac,  as  it  is  called  ? 

Answer.  I  have  never  estimated  the  total — all  on  our  front — at  120,000 
men. 
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By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Extending,  say,  45  miles  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  You  mean  simply  that  this  plan  of  moving  120,000  men  is  a 
eonclusion  to  which  you  have  come  from  the  information  you  have  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  the  officers  on  the  other  side — the  colonels  or  any  offi- 
cers— as  far  as  you  know,  any  peculiar  means  for  obtaining  information — 
that  is,  do  they  know  any  more  about  it  than  anybody  else  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  only  as  we  pick  it  up — every  man  for  himself. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  are  your  opportunities  for  picking  it  up  ? 

Answer.  From  the  contrabands,  deserters,  and  soldiers  that  we  capture. 
We  captured  one  soldier  of  the  Maryland  regiment  at  Centreville;  and  ne- 
groes come  in  who  have  escaped — generally  Washington's  negroes ;  and 
negroes  come  in  all  along  our  lines.  Instead  of  inquiring  the  number  of 
troops,  I  have  inquired  the  different  States  from  which  they  come,  and  the 
different  encampments,  and  how  many  tents  there  are  in  each  encampment, 
&c.;  and  when  we  get  at  the  number  of  their  regiments,  we  can  form  a  bet- 
ter estimate  of  their  strength  than  the  negroes  can. 

By  Mr.  (Jooch  : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  character  of  their  regiments — 
how  many  men  their  regiments  would  average  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  should  be  governed  a  great  deal  by  newspaper  re- 
ports I  should  say  they  could  not  exceed  ours.  I  should  say,  from  the  re- 
ports, that  they  were  more  sickly  than  ours,  as  they  are  necessarily  more 
exposed  than  ours.  / 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  So  far  as  you  have  seen  their  prisoners,  how  do  they  seem  to  be 
provided  with  clothing  ? 

Answer.  Those  I  have  seen  were  clothed  a  very  coarse  gray — I  should 
think  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool. 

Question.  Were  they  comfortably  clad  and  shod,  &c. 

Answer.  They  are  clothed  just  about  as  their  plantation  negroes  are:  per- 
haps warm  enough,  but  very  bad  looking.  Their  clothes  are  of  a  kind  that 
wears  out  easily. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  How  long  since  you  have  had  information  upon  which  you  could 
rely  ? 

Answer.  About  four  weeks.  I  got  more  from  this  prisoner  I  speak  of, 
belonging  to  a  Maryland  regiment.  I  got  into  his  affections  by  saying 
that  I  thought  he  was  a  fit  boy  to  be  returned  to  his  parents  in  Maryland. 
He  gave  a  general  description  of  their  works  there.  He  said  (though  I 
suppose  you  cannot  rely  fully  upon  what  he  said)  that  they  have  Centre- 
ville fortified  very  strongly;  that  on  the  heights  at  Centreville,  they  had 
over  1 00  pieces  of  artillery  that  they  could  bring  to  bear.  He  regarded  an 
attack  upon  their  front  there  as  utterly  impracticable.  I  think  probably  he 
is  correct  in  that. 

N(  w,  while  on  this  subject,  let  us  carry  this  idea  a  little  further  and  see 
wheiie  wexjome  out.    Suppose  we  take  their  batteries  at  Aquia  creek:  then 
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we  have  a  railroad  to  Fredericksburg  and  right  on  to  Richmond.  If  they 
fight  ns  and  are  defeated,  then  we  get  possesBion  of  the  numerous  roads 
that  control  the  Manassas  road  and  the  road  to  Richmond.  They  must  escape 
through  the  Manassas  Gap  and  up  through  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  And 
if  we  make  clean  work  here — if  we  hold  Manassas  until  we  get  them  cleared 
cot  to  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  we  can  then  proceed  to  Richmond;  and  I 
Ihink  while  we  are  doing  that,  we  should  make  a  demonstration  by  Norfolk 
and  get  Magruder  engaged.  Then,  if  they  are  started  here,  and  if  that 
force  west  of  the  mountains  can  seize  the  Tennessee  railroad,  and  we  can 
manage  to  get  possession  of  the  road  going  into  North  Carolina,  I  do  not 
see  why  they  would  not  be  glad  to  disperse  their  army  and  get  out  of  Vir- 
ginia as  well  as  they  can.  That  would  free  Virginia  and  give  us  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina,  which  would  sustain  themselves;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  the  balance  of  the  thing  is  not  easy.  I  argue  in  this  way:  that  unless 
we  attack  and  destroy  their  army  here,  we  have  not  destroyed  the  rebellion; 
but  if  we  attack  it  and  defeat  it  in  one,  two,  or  three  battles,  their  confi- 
dence will  be  destroyed,  and  their  armies  will  be  sent  ofif  in  small  bodies,  as 
the  different  States  will  call  their  own  troops  home  probably;  and  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina  falling  into  our  hands,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
tiling  can  last. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  How  do  your  men  feel  ?  Are  they,  as  a  general  thing,  afraid  of  a 
fight,  or  would  they  like  to  have  a  fight  ? 

Answer.  They  have  evinced  a  desire  to  try  and  wipe  out  Bull  Run. 

Question.  Is  that  the  feeling  of  our  troops  generally  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  general  thing.  There  is  a  feeling  of  confidence 
throughout  the  entire  volunteer  force.     There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Question.  They  believe  they  can  whip  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say  here.  I  do  not  wish 
to  obtrude  anything.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  people  over  here  in  re- 
bellion ought  to  support  our  armies,  so  far  as  subsistence  is  concerned.  The 
reason  why  I  make  this  remark  is  this:  There  has  been  a  circular  issued,  as 
I  am  correctly  informed,  (though  I  cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge,  but 
General  Richardson  and  his  adjutant  general  also  tell  me  so,)  forbidding 
ns  to  take  property  from  secessionists  who  are  unwilling  to  sell  it,  even 
though  we  are  wylling  to  pay  full  price  for  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  fre- 
quently we  are  out  of  forage  entirely  as  we  are  out  on  the  advance. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Not  take  from  secessionists  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  even  though  we  pay  their  own  price  for  it,  if  they  are 
unwilling  to  sell  it.    The  quartermasters  are  forbidden  to  force  them  to  sell. 

Questioa  Who  issued  that  order  ? 

Answer.  It  is  from  the  headquarters  of  the  army  somewhere.  It  is  by  au- 
thority.    I  take  it,  it  is  by  General  McClellan. 

Question.  How  long  ago  was  it  issued  ? 

Answer.  Recently.  I  tried  to  get  a  copy  of  the  circular  to  bring  it  over 
here;  but  I  was  detained  so  long  about  other  matters  that  I  could  not  get 
it.  The  adjutant  general  of  the  brigade  tried  to  find  it  for  me,  but  he  could 
not.  I  will  tell  you  how  our  troops  agree  upon  that  point:  There  are  seces- 
sionists over  there — among  them  a  man  named  Windsor,  who  is  a  secession- 
ist at  heart.  He  has  abundance  of  hay,  and  we  are  even  supplying  a  guard 
to  protect  his  hay  and  bam  and  poultry  yard,  and  other  property  there;  and 
they  are  protected.  He  has  one  or  two  sons  in  the  rebel  army,  is  himself  a 
secessionist,  and  voted  the  secession  ticket.     Right  there  in  my  o^n  camp 
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is  my  own  uncle,  who  owns  a  farm  up  by  Drainesville.  He  fled  on  the  night 
of  the  battle  at  Bull  Run,  leaving  everything,  taking  nothing  with  him  but 
the  clothes  on  his  back.  He  has  now  become  my  hostler,  in  order  to  make 
a  living  for  his  family.  Now,  my  men  see  him  in  camp.  They  know  that 
his  property  is  entirely  unprotected,  while  this  secessionist's  property  is 
protected  by  our  own  troops,  and  we  are  not  even  allowed  to  take  it  and 
pay  him  for  it.  They  do  not  think  it  is  fair  play.  It  occurs  to  me — I  do  n<^ 
know  but  I  am  wrong;  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  out  of  place  for  me  to  make 
these  remarks  at  all ;  if  so,  correct  me  and  I  will  stop. 

Question.  60  on ;  we  want  to  get  all  the  information  we  can. 

Answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  rebellious  people  will  not  fear  this  war 
they  have  brought  on  the  country  until  they  are  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
it.  If  they  are  willing  to  supply  the  means  of  subsistence  to  support  an 
army  in  rebellion  against  the  government,  I  should  certainly  make  them 
provide  the  means  for  our  army,  as  we  advance,  by  confiscating  the  property 
of  the  rebels.  In  that  way  our  troops  can  safely  advance  through  Virginia, 
as  we  shall  be  far  removed  from  our  supplies  here,  and  can  draw  them  from 
the  rebellious  inhabitants  there.  We  can  march  clear  through  the  south  in 
that  way.  When  we  get  off  the  line  of  railroads  we  shall  find  it  exceedingly 
cumbersome  and  diflficult  to  carry  supplies  to  support  an  army  of  60,000  or 
60,000  men. 

Question.  If  that  is  to  be  our  policy,  we  better  disband. 

Answer.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Question.  Will  you  send  us  that  circular  if  you  can  get  it? 

Answer.  I  will  try  and  find  it,  if  I  can  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  How  is  your  regiment  armed  ? 

Answer.  Two  companies  have  the  Springfield  rifled  musket;   the  other 
companies  have  the  common  smooth-bore  nmsket. 
Question.  Have  you  a  chaplain  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Will  our  army  be  in  a  better  condition  to  move  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  months  hence  than  now  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  see  why  they  should  be  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
are  now  in.  They  would  be  diminished  by  disease  and  death.  Certainly, 
after  our  army  is  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  longer  they  lie  still 
the  less  confidence  they  will  have. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  is  the  compensation  of  your  chaplain  ? 

Answer.  The  same  as  captain  of  cavalry. 

Question.  How  many  horses  does  he  keep  ? 

Answer.  Three. 

Question.  I  do  not  mean  how  many  is  he  entitled  to  keep,  but  how  many 
does  he  keep  ? 

Answer.  One. 

Question.  Does  he  draw  pay  for  one  or  three  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  examined  his  pay-roll;  that  is  a  matter  between  him 
and  the  paymaster. 

Question.  You  do  not  have  to  certify  to  his  pay  account  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  As  to  the  arms,  if  it  is  possible  that  if  our  regiment  and 
General  Richardson's  brigade  get  rifles,  we  would  give  a  good  account  of 
ourselves. 
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Question.  What  is  the  object  of  having  bayonets  ?  You  never  get  near 
enough  to  the  enemy  to  use  them. 

Answer.  If  you  give  us  generals  who  will  order  us  there,  we  will  go  there. 

Question.  Your  smooth-bore  muskets  are  good,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  They  are  good  for  about  thirty  or  forty  rods.  We  have  men 
who  are  very  excellent  marksmen,  who  will  take  a  Minie  riBe  and  shoot 
sixty  and  eighty  rods,  and  hit  a  target  the  size  of  a  man  every  time,  and 
they  cannot  do  that  with  a  smooth-bore  more  than  twenty-five  rods;  still, 
they  will  use  the  smooth-bores  if  they  can  get  no  better. 


Washington,  December  31,  1861. 
General  W.  S.  Rosecrans  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  m  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  command  the  department  of  Western  Virginia. 

Question.  Whereabouts  are  you  stationed  now  with  your  headquarters  ? 

Answer.  My  headquarters  are  at  my  own  selection;  and  they  are  placed 
temporarily  at  Wheeling,  because  that  is  centrally  between  the  extremes  of 
my  department,  which  is  about  300  miles  long  and  150  wide. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  troops  as  to  discipline  ? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  patient  and  docile.  They  have  had 
very  little  opportunity  for  the  tests  of  discipline,  being  in  camp,  where  they 
exhibit  their  bad  qualities.  We  have  been  so  busy  all  the  time  that  they 
never  have  a  chance  to  cut  up  much  mischief,  nor  have  we  had  a  chance 
to  get  a  court-martial  to  punish  them  for  what  little  they  have  cut  up.  I 
think  their  discipline  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 

Question.  How  is  their  discipline  as  compared  with  other  toops  ?  Have 
you  seen  the  manoeuvring  here  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not.  I  think  their  discipline  is  as  good  as  could  be  ex- 
pected with  raw  levies,  put  in  the  field  with  officers  inexperienced  in  war, 
and  of  every  sort. 

Question.  How  is  the  health  of  your  troops  ? 

Answer.  At  present  it  is  quite  good.  They  are  recovering  from  the  efFects 
of  exposure  to  the  weather  during  their  campaign,  which  broke  them  down 
very  much. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  there  now  ?  Are  they  in  as 
good  condition  as  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  f 

Answer.  The  roads  are  very  bad,  and  the  capacity  of  all  the  roads  i» 
limited  and  in  this  way.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  very  few  roads  in  that 
country.  They  are  narrow,  and  are  on  mountain  slopes,  and  drain  quickly, 
notwithstanding  the  rains  which  fall  on  them,  if  no  travel  goes  over  them 
until  they  are  dry.  But  the  moment  you  begin  to  travel  over  those  roads, 
and  the  wagon-wheels  make  ruts,  and  the  feet  of  the  animals  make  inden- 
tations, the  water  then  soaks  in  them,  and  the  roads  become  exceedingly 
muddy.  It  is  a  stiff  clayey  soil,  in  which  the  ruts  cut;  and  if  once  cut,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  free  of  the  ruts.  I  have  seen  a  two-horse  wagon 
stall  in  going  over  a  turnpike  with  but  two  men  in  the  wagon. 

Question.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  a  winter  campaign  in  that 
country,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  hate  got  the  rebels  out  of  all  that  portion 
called  Western  Virginia.  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  way  to  campaign  in 
that  region  is  not  to  take  large  trains.  The  difficulty  of  campaigning  in 
winter  is  the  sheltering  the  troops. 
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Qnestion.  Can  we  dispeose  with  tents  there  so  well  as  they  can  in  Europe, 
where  the  hamlets  and  villages  occur  so  often  ? 

Answer.  We  could  not  do  it  so  well,  but  we  can  do  it.  My  object  in 
C/Oming  down  here  is  to  see  if  I  caunot  do  away  with  these  tents  by  substi- 
tuting a  new-fashioned  blanket,  which  is  tent,  haversack,  and  all.  The 
reason  that  we  want  to  dispense  with  tents  is,  that  in  our  region,  if  we  do 
not  do  so  we  must  quit  campaigning;  for  we  cannot  have  the  tents,  and 
there  are  not  houses,  barns,  or  anything  else  to  shelter  them. '  It  takes  too 
large  a  train  for  the  capacity  of  the  roads  to  carry  the  tents.  A  wagon 
with  two  horses  cannot  haul  more  than  600  or  100  pounds,  and  a  four-mule 
team  cannot  go  over  2,000  pounds;  and  the  tents  of  a  regiment  will  require 
twenty  wagons  to  haul  them.  Imagine  twenty  wagons  strung  out  in  single 
file  for  a  regiment,  and  then  you  can  imagine  how  they  would  stretch  out 
for  any  force.  And  you  must  feed  these  horses,  and  there  is  no  forage  in 
that  country.  We  have  to  get  all  our  hay  from  Cincinnati,  and  wagon  it 
seventy-two  miles.  As  long  as  there  is  grass  you  might  get  along.  There 
is  some  corn  fodder  to  be  found,  but  in  campaigning  that  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  on  in  the  winter  season.  My  plan  is  to  have  the  troops  provided 
with  this  new  knapsack,  or  blanket,  and  heavy  boots,  instead  of  shoes,  for 
reasons  that  I  will  explain,  and  have  them  provided  with  horses  and  mules; 
take  those  now  used  in  the  wagons,  and  increase  the  number,  if  necessary, 
and  put  pack-saddles  on  them. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  now, 
and  how  far  is  it  in  a  condition  to  be  used  ? 

Answer.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  is  open  from  Wheeling  to  Hancock, 
which  is  forty- four  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry.  There  is  forty-four  miles  of 
the  road  to  be  opened  within  my  department,  and  I  believe  that  is  all.  The 
Northwestern  Virginia  road,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  running 
from  Parkersburg  to  Grafton,  is  open  and  in  running  order  all  the  time.  We 
occupy  Bath,  Virginia. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  That  is  as  far  south  as  you  go  ? 

Answer.  As  far  south  as  we  have  the  troops  now.  The  rebels  are  at 
Martinsburg  and  Winchester. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Is  there  any  way  that  you,  in  your  military  skill,  can  devise 
whereby  you  can  seize  their  great  railroad  near  Staunton  ? 

Answer.  The  road  that  connects  the  Great  Valley,  as  it  is  called,  runs 
through  a  place  called  Strasburg,  which  is  twenty-four  miles  some  say,  and 
eighteen  miles  others  say,  from  Winchester.  That  road  could  be  broken 
temporarily,  I  suppose,  but  it  could  not  be  held  or  interrupted  permanently 
without,  in  the  first  place,  occupying  Winchester;  in  the  next  place,  there 
would  need  to  be  a  strong  column,  sufficient  to  control  the  Valley,  to  go  down 
on  the  line  of  the  road  and  interrupt  their  communication  there.  For  if  the 
road  is  broken  temporarily,  they  can  go  and  repair  it  whenever  they  please 
until  there  is  a  force  lodged  on  the  road. 

Question.  How  many  troops  would  it  take  to  do  that  ? 

Answer.  That  would  depend  upon  what  is  done  with  their  troops  over 
here,  and  how  many  they  have  to  oppose  to  you.  If  they  are  left  at  liberty 
to  go  over  there  when  and  with  as  many  troops  as  they  please,  it  would 
take  as  many  to  oppose  them  as  they  chose  to  bring  against  you.  If  you 
keep  them  engaged  here,  the  Shenandoah  valley  can  be  cleared  out  with 
20,000  men. 

Question.  Is  not  that  a  very  material  communication  for  these  rebels  ? 
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Answer.  I  should  think  it  was.  It  gives  them  all  that  there  is  in  that 
valley  for  them  to  live  upon.  That  Shenandoah  valley  is  one  of  the  richest 
▼alleys  in  Virginia  in  grain,  corn,  and  forage. 

By  Mr.  Odell:  ' 

Question.  How  are  the  people,  over  where  you  are,  as  to  loyalty? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  scattered  population.  They  live  in  the 
mountains,  and  have  room  for  the  imagination  to  expand,  and  it  has  been 
"  good  Lord  I  good  devil !"  all  the  summer  long  with  them.  These  people 
have  been  turned  from  their  allegiance  more  by  their  leaders  than  anything 
else.  Their  leaders  went  away  Union  men,  and  came  back  secessionists. 
They  went  to  them,  and  faced  them  right  down,  and  said  to  them:  "  You 
have  got  to  vote  for  the  secession  ticket,  or  you  bring  on  a  war."  "  You 
have  got  to  vote  for  secession,  or  the  Yankees  will  come  over  here  and  steal 
your  negroes,  take  all  your  property  and  colonize  it,  and  take  possession  of 
this  country.  Now,  which  are  you  for — the  Union  or  for  Virginia  ?'  They 
would  say:  **  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  am  for  Virginia,  I  suppose.'*  And  then 
they  would  say  to  them:  ''Any  man  that  goes  against  his  State  will  be  run 
oflT,  or  he  will  be  hung.  Damn  you,  there  is  rope  ready  for  every  one  of  you 
who  goes  against  the  State  of  Virginia.''  And  they,  being  more  accustomed 
than  our  people  are  to  follow  their  leaders,  just  opened  their  eyes  and 
months,  and  looked  at  them  when  they  said  this,  and  were  confounded  and 
amazed,  and  were  forced  into  this  thing,  and  driven  into  it.  They  had  an 
idea  that  their  aristocracy  would  prevail  finally.  And  the  balance  of  the 
small  Union  men  was  not  sufiScient  to  counteract  the  impression  of  their 
leaders.  It  takes  time  with  them.  But  they  are  now  awake  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  government.  Their  legislature  has  shown  a  very  good  spirit. 
I  went  to  Wheeling  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  They  seemed  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  their  new  government,  and  are  now  pretty  well  going. 
And  even  more  than  that:  Here  is  a  region  of  country,  down  on  the  border 
of  Kentucky,  where  they  have  been  all  summer  long  under  the  control  of  a 
military  organization,  with  a  cavalry  regiment  or  two  going  in  and  out  all 
the  time.  These  people,  two  and  a  half  months  ago,  were  all  supposed  to 
be  secessionists.  Governor  Peirpoint  wrote  me  urgently,  in  pressing  upon 
my  mind  the  necessity  of  going  down  and  driving  these  fellows  out.  I  told 
him  it  was  away  off  from  the  lines  where  we  were  obliged  to  operate 
just  then,  but  when  we  got  the  thing  pulled  up  by  the  roota  where  we  were 
now  obliged  to  operate  we  would  attend  to  that.  "  But,"  said  I,  '*  that  is  a 
secession  region.  These  fellows  will  eat  themselves  up,  and  by  the  time  we 
are  ready  for  it  they  will  be  i;eady  for  conversion."  Now,  the  day  before  I 
left,  a  Dr.  Morse  came  to  me  from  this  very  country,  and  said:  "  General,  I 
voted  the  secession  ticket.  I  have  advocated  the  secession  cause,  and  I 
have  bonie  arms  against  the  United  States;  but  I  came  over  to  tell  you  that 
our  people  were  drawn  into  it  in  this  way:  In  the  first  place,  we  thought 
we  organized  to  repel  an  invasion  of  a  sort  of  a  mob;  we  thought  it  very 
likely  the  militia  would  come  over  and  invade  us.  The  Union  troops  did  not 
appear  as  badly  as  we  thought  they  would.  But  our  pride  was  enlisted, 
and  we  listened  to  the  voices  of  Floyd  and  Cobb,  who  said  they  would  come 
down  and  help  us.  They  have  not  come,  and  all  that  we  have  got  is, 
that  they  have  eaten  us  up  We  are  tired  of  this,  and  I  want  to  know  if 
you  will  give  us  protection.   We  will  institute  civil  government  if  you  will." 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Do  they  really  contemplate,  in  Western  Virginia,  a  State  for 
themselves,  or  do  they  mean  to  adhere  to  the  fate  of  the  whole  State  f 
Answer.  I  think  the  plan  of  separation  meets  favor. 
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.  Question.  Can  yon,  in  your  division,  use  cavalry  to  any  advantage  among 
the  mountains  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  use  them  as  mounted  infantry.  They  are  of  very  great 
advantage  as  that,  to  a  limited  extent;  but  they  should  hot  be  used  as  cav- 
alry. The  cavalry  we  want  there  is  mounted  riflemen.  We  want  horses  to 
carry  the  men,  and  when  they  get  to  their  place,  then  the  men  dismount  and 
fight.  They  are  of  great  advantage  in  that  way,  because  they  can  go  a 
great  distance  in  a  short  time. 

Question.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  force  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  In  that  territory  there  now  are  about  22,000  troops  scatjiered 
over  the  whole  region.  Of  these,  nine  regiments  are  Virginia  troops,  and 
the  remainder  are  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops.  Recently  two  and  a  half  regi- 
ments of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  troops  have  been  ordered  to  report 
to  me  at  Romney  and  the  vicinity  of  that  place. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  say  you  have  nine  regiments  of  Virginia  troops  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  will  be  more  than  that  when  they  are  all  organ- 
ized. There  are  nine  regiments  actually  organized,  and  there  are  two  cavalry 
regiments  organized  and  doing  duty  now. 

Question.  Is  that  a  fair  proportion — the  quota — for  that  portion  of  the 
State  to  give  to  the  cause  ? 

Answer.  It  is  pretty  good.    The  population  there  is  about  400,000. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Are  they  now  to  be  relied  upon  ? 

Answer.  Just  as  good  troops  as  we  have  got.  The  most  they  want  is 
officers. 

Question.  How  do  you  get  along  about  officers  for  your  army  ? 

Answer.  The  sticking  place  in  the  service  is  officers.  The  troops — the 
the  material  for  the  army — are  probably  as  good  as  the  world  ever  saw.  And 
all  the  want  of  discipline,  and  all  the  loss,  and  all  the  waste  of  money,  comes 
from  the  want  of  officers.  The  operation  of  natural  causes  will  show  you 
what  the  experience  of  every  officer  who  has  observed  these  things  has 
taught  him.  You  take  an  officer  that  knows  his  business — say  the  captain 
of  a  company:  his  company  is  provided  for  in  time,  and  is  healthy,  because 
he  sees  that  the  cooking  is  right,  that  the  rations  are  drawn  at  proper  times, 
that  the  clothing  is  drawn  when  it  can  be  and  ought  to  be,  and  that  they 
take  care  of  it,  &c.;  and  he  attends  to  the  instruction  of  his  men.  Now, 
volunteers  are,  generally  speaking,  three  or  four,  or  four  or  five  grades 
above  the  common  run  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace.  The  first  thing  they 
are  ashamed  of  is  their  ignorance.  Of  course,  they  expect  instruction  from 
their  officers,  and  if  their  officers  are  uninstructed,  they  do  not  get  instruction. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  soon  do  not  care  for  him  nor  he  for  them.  The 
men  are  left  without  leaders,  and  when  they  are  in  action  the  first  thing  you 
see  is  that  the  men  are  all  in  a  huddle,  and  there  is  nobody  to  command 
them — there  is  no  captain.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  regifuent  that  had 
retired  behind  a  cross-hill  under  a  fire  of  grape,  and  there  was  but  one 
company  formed.  I  went  up  to  one  company  and  asked  ''Where  is  your 
captain?''  "  I  don't  know."  **  Where  is  you?  lieutenant?''  "  I  don't  know." 
"Where  is  your  orderly  sergeant?"  He  popped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  I  told 
him  to  form  his  company.  I  went  to  the  next  company.  "Where  is  your 
captain?"  "I  don't  know."  "Have  you  a  captain?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Is  he 
here?"  "He  was  here."  "Where  is  he  now?"  " I  don't  know."  And  so 
I  went  on  through  the  companies,  and  I  found,  out  of  the  ten  companies  of 
the  regiment,  but  one  captain  at  his  post. 
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Qaestion.  Have  you  thought  of  a  remedy  for  that;  or  can  Congress  do  any- 
thing to  remedy  the  defect  ? 

Answer.  My  present  impression  is  that  the  provision  which  Congress 
made  for  a  board  of  examiners  would  be  of  great  service  in  times  of  quiet; 
at  least,  during  periods  when  instruction  could  go  on,  and  in  places  where 
the  army  is  compact,  as  it  is  here.  It  could  soon  sift  those  officers  out,  and 
impress  upon  them  all  the  necessity  of  learning  their  duties;  impress  upon 
them  this  lesson,  that  if  they  take  commissions  from  the  government,  they 
must  perform  the  duties  of  their  position  or  else  leave  it.  As  soon  as  you 
get  that  before  them,  the  commissioned  officers  will  act  If  you  can  make 
them  study,  (as  that  commission  probably  would  in  peaceable  time  or  times 
of  comparative  quiet,)  all  will  go  on  very  well.  But  in  the  country  where 
I  am  there  is  no  time  for  these  boards.  You  cannot  take  the  officers  who 
would  be  necessary  to  constitute  these  commissions  from  their  active  duties; 
they  are  wanted  with  their  regiments.  That  is  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
provision  already  made  by  law;  that  is  the  obstacle  I  have  found.  You 
cannot  get  the  officers  there  even  now  to  make  a  commission  to  commence 
this  work.  I  may  get  it  commenced,  but  as  for  continuing  it,  I  doubt  it.  I 
am,  myself,  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  better  for  department 
commanders  to  have  power  to  drop  officers  from  the  rolls,  by  order,  when 
they  are  found  to  be  incompetent.  I  think,  myself,  that  plan  would  probably 
work  better.  Have  the  testimony  in  their  cases  filed,  and  have  the  order 
drawn  predicated  upon  the  testimony. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  a  law  to  break  up  this  strict  military 
routine  that  you  military  gentlemen  stand  so  much  upon  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  to  what  you  allude. 

Question.  To  enable  the  President  to  take  the  best  man,  whether  he  out- 
ranks any  others  or  not. 

Answer.  I  understand  he  can  do  that  now. 

Question.  I  know  that  is  the  law  7 

Answer.  I  understand  that  is  not  only  the  law,  but  it  is  understood  by  all 
to  be  the  rule  that  all  promotion  above  colonel  is  by  selection,  and  the  only 
reason  they  adopt  the  rule  of  promotion  by  seniority  is  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  departing  from  it. 

Question.  And  that  custom  is  as  rigid  as  a  law  would  be  ? 

Answer.  The  reason  was  that  that  answered  as  well  as  any  other  for  the 
time  being. 

Question.  You  have  pointed  out  what  seems  to  me  a  very  important  mat- 
ter on  the  map  here.  And  that  is  to  take  Winchester  and  come  down  and 
take  possession  of  that  road  ^ou  speak  of.  But  of  course  I  see  the  difficulty. 
To  hold  it  you  might  cause  a  decisive  battle  of  the  whole  army,  at  the 
election  of  these  Manassas  Junction  and  Centreville  fellows.  But  what  ob- 
jection is  there  now  to  making  that  the  decisive  field  of  battle  ? — take  poel- 
session  of  that  road,  watch  their  movements,  brin?  up  the  army  in  that 
direction,  and  if  they  saw  fit  to  fight  a  battle  there,  let  them  fight  it.  Why 
is  not  that  a  good  place  ?    They  would  be  out  of  their  intrenchments. 

Answer.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  that  would  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  subject,  for  several  reasons,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that 
I  have  never  studied  that  ground  thoroughly.  I  can  say  this  much  that  has 
a  bearing  on  your  question  :  Whenever  other  things  are  ready,  so  that, 
when  the  rebels  begin  to  be  shaken  loose  from  their  position  here,  we  can 
take  advantage  of  it,  a  movement  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  is  one  of 
the  best  that  can  be  made.  It  is  on  the  flank  of  their  army,  and  since  last 
spring  I  have  always  thought  that  Winchester  ought  to  have  been  occupied 
and  fortified  by  us  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  I  thought  that  as  a 
general  principle.    I  do  not  say  positively  that  I  would  have  done  that  if 
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I  had  had  control  of  the  whole  matter.  But  I  simply  say  that  I  look  upon 
that  point  as  a  very  important  point,  and  did  so  look  upon  it  even  before  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  General  McClellan  and  myself  talked  about  the  occupa- 
tion of  Winchester  as  a  prime  point,  even  before  we  went  to  Beverly;  and 
had  it  been  occupied  and  fortified,  as  it  might  have  been,  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  held  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  would  have  been  open  now  and  in  good  running  order. 

Question.  And  the  enemy  would  not  have  been  lodged  at  Manassas  in 
great  numbers  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  because  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  had  a 
bent  front  quite  stretched  out,  or  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  employ  a 
large  corps  of  observation  to  do  nothing  but  watch  the  doings  at  Win-' 
Chester  ? 

Question.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
over  here  ?    I  know  it  is  out  of  your  department. 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  have  not  studied  'that  matter  enough  to 
form  an  estimate.  I  have  caught  a  few  men  up  there  who  came  from  over 
here,  and  I  have  some  idea  of  what  they  are  about,  and  what  they  do,  and 
what  they  say.  I  do  not  know  their  real  strength;  but  my  experience  has 
been  that  they  can  beat  us  in  bragging  all  to  pieces. 

Question.  And  of  course  their  policy  now  would  be  "  brag,"  for  it  might 
keep  us  on-  the  defensive  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  striking  to  observe  that 
they  are  operated  upon  by  the  same  absurd  stories  as  we  are,  and  they  get 
them  from  themselves.  I  find  it  the  most  diflScult  thing  to  get  our  officers 
to  weigh  testimony  and  give  it  its  proper  weight.  They  are  all  the  time 
overestimating  and  exaggerating.  They  get  scared  and  want  to  run  away. 
They  hear  the  enemy  have  5,000  men  together  down  such  a  run,  and  10,000 
men  down  such  a  run,  and  that  they  are  all  coming  down  here  upon  us.  I 
had  a  telegram  from  General  Cameron  about  Lee  coming  in  over  there. 
They  did  believe  he  was  coming  in;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Senator 
Carlile  said  that  he  would  be  in  there  in  two  weeks.  The  banks  at  Clarks- 
burg wanted  to  know  when  they  should  move  their  money.  Now,  I  noticed 
that  the  most  exaggerated  reports  came  from  the  head  of  the  Shenandoah 
valley;  and  as  they  did  not  come  from  our  side,  I  naturally  concluded  there 
was  a  cat  in  the  meal-tub  somewhere.  I  supposed  it  was  intended  to  divert 
our  troops  from  coming  to  aid  General  McClellan.  That  was  about  the  20tli 
of  September;  and  I  believe  so  still. 

Question.  I  have  always  thought  their  force  was  exaggerated. 

Answer.  If  they  have  any  force  at  all,  they  should  fight  their  battle  there, 
(pointing  on  the  map.) 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Where  ? 

Answer.  They  should  have  taken  Washington.  They  must  fight  here;  it 
is  the  best  thing  they  can  do.  If  they  fight  a  decisive  battle  here  and  win 
it,  then  they  will  succeed. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Is  it  not  best  for  us  to  fight  here  also  ?  If  we  win,  will  we  not 
break  the  backbone  of  secession  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  will  say  this:  if  I  could  cut  off  a  limb  at  a  blow, 
I  would  cut  it  off.  But  I  would  not  strain  everything  in  one  day's  engage- 
ment if  1  could  help  it.  I  would  tighten  the  ropes  all  around  them  pretty 
sharply,  so  that  if  they  move  at  all  they  will  lose  ground.  The  entire  rout 
of  this  force  in  front  of  us  would  be  decisive  of  the  rebellion,  probably. 
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However,  there  is  this  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  also:  if  you  can  paralyze 
that  force  so  that  it  can  do  no  mischief,  and  let  it  prey  upon  the  resources 
of  the  rebellion  while  you  are  gradually  cutting  off  the  means  whereby  it 
lives,  you  will  in  the  end  succeed  in  doing  the  same  thing;  that  is,  you  will 
destroy  that  force. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  That  brings  up  a  question  I  want  to  ask  you.  Is  it  our  policy 
to  act  upon  the  defensive  here — to  paralyze  their  force  over  here  by  doing  no 
more  than  defending  the  capital  ? 

Answer.  That  is  not  what  1  mean.  I  mean  if  you  are  doing  mischief  all 
the  time — cutting  off  the  means  whereby  the  rebellion  lives,  and  can  support 
armies. 

Question.  Would  it  not  be  policy  for  us  to  really  determine  whether  we 
shall  act  on  the  defensive  or  offensive  here,  for  the  reason  that,  as  I  suppose, 
a  great  number  of  troops  could  be  spared  in  other  directions  if  the  defensive 
policy  should  be  once  determined  upon  by  us  ? 

Answer.  That  involves  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  In  my  judgment,  the 
campaign  ought  to  be  active.    That  question  should  be  decided  by  all  means. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  I  do  not  know  as  I  understood  you.  If  I  did,  your  suggestion 
was  this:  hold  this  force,  if  we  can,  where  it  is,  and  let  it  prey  upon  the 
resources  of  rebellion,  and  at  the  same  time  be  carrying  forward  our  opera- 
tions in  other  parts.     Is  that  it  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  want  to  say  that  in  making  that  observation  I 
did  not  think  merely  of  little  bits  of  operations.  But  I  think  this:  that  if  we 
can  move  the  line  of  the  rebellion  down  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand,  take 
possession  of  and  hold  material  positions,  gradually  getting  so  that  we  shall 
be  cutting  off  the  means  whereby  this  force  lives,  we  shall  then  be  in  the 
way  of  finally  destroying  their  forces,  without  going  right  into  the  teeth  of 
their  batteries.  I  do  not  mean  to  waste  our  time  simply  in  what  is  called 
the  blockade.  I  mean  that  if  we  have  500,000  soldiers,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
run  all  them  upon  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  to  wnip  their  force.  But  if  we 
move  in  firmly  and  steadily,  gradually  cutting  off  the  means  by  which  they 
live,  whenever  a  detachment  of  their  force  goes  away  keep  it  from  going 
back,  gradually  subjugating  the  country,  we  will  in  the  end  effectually 
destroy  that  force. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  indications  that  that  is  actually  being  done  at 
the  present  time  ? 

Answer.  I  see  nothing  either  for  or  against  it,  except  the  movement  in 
Kentucky.    That  shows  activity  there. 

Question.  But  here,  in  reference  to  this  army  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  the  state  of  affairs  here  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Are  not  your  operations  tending  in  that  direction  ? 

Answer.  I  came  here  to  learn  that.  From  all  I  can  see,  there  is  nothing 
indicative  of  a  desire  to  do  nothing.  But  what  I  came  to  this  place  for, 
besides  getting  those  things  necessary  for  my  troops,  is  to  learn  precisely 
what  is  going  to  be  done  up  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  am.  I  am  getting 
troops  up  there;  I  can  get  more  there;  but  I  want  to  know  what  the  general 
wants  me  to  do.  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  him  while  sick.  But  when  he  gets 
ready  to  tighten  the  ropes  down  here  I  want  to  tighten  them  up  there.  I 
want  to  have  Winchester;  and  when  he  is  ready  I  want  to  close  down  this 
way.    I  want  to  sweep  them  out  of  this  Shenandoah  valley  as  they  have  been 
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swept  out  of  Western  Virginia.  And  what  is  more,  whenever  we  are  able — 
whenever  the  army  is  kept  so  busy  here,  and  taken  care  of  so  firmly,  that  we 
are  able  to  get  down  and  cut  that  stem  road — ^you  will  see  a  mighty  commo- 
tion among  the  people  at  Manassas. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Your  troops  have  been  fighting  a  great  deal.  What  is  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  troops  in  the  field  ?  Are 
our  troops  equal  to  theirs  in  an  open  fight? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  My  opinion  is,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them,  that  our 
troops  arc  fully  equal,  man  and  man,  and  more  too. 

Question.  You  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  an  equiJ  force  anywhere, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  ? 

Answer.  I  would  not  hesitate  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  say  this  of 
the  troops:  that  if  there  was  any  chance  of  adding  to  a  certainty,  I  would  not 
risk  the  throwing  away  the  game.  The  difficulty  with  all  raw  troops  is  that 
at  first  they  will  all  run.  The  first  action  I  was  in  I  had  1,700  men.  I  told 
the  colonel  to  put  three  companies  upon  different  points  of  a  ridge,  and  hold 
the  rest  of  his  regiment  in  column  in  the  road.  I  weut  to  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  and  he  got  on  the  ridge  with  every  man,  and  it  took  him  forty 
minutes  to  get  them  down.  I  sat  there,  and  thought  to  myself,  if  I  had  500 
men  on  the  other  side,  I  would  make  a  hole  in  those  fellows  they  would  never 
get  over.  It  shows  how  uncertain  you  necessarily  feel  when  you  know  that 
your  troops  do  not  know  how  to  handle  themselves.  There  was  not  a  cap- 
tain on  that  day  who  knew  how  to  manage  his  men.  I  saw  a  captain  there 
going  around  with  a  cane  over  his  shoulder — no  sword  at  all — hawbucking 
his  soldiers  about  with  his  finger.  That  fellow  is  a  candidate  for  brigadier 
general. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  Not  appointed,  is  he  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  appointed  yet. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  You  say  you  see  no  objection  to  this  movement  you  have  sug- 
gested. Do  you  see  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  immediate — I  do  not  mean 
a  hasty,  but  an  immediate,  well-organized — movement  now  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  expect  it.  I  believe  that  it  is  in 
contemplation.  I  look  for  it  at  an  early  day.  But  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  an  interview  with  General  McClellan  yet.  He  is  sick,  and  I 
know  from  his  aide-de-camp  that  he  is  sicker  than  has  transpired  to  the  public; 
and  the  doctor  insists  that  he  shall  do  no  business  until  his  fever  is  broken. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  our  army  can  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition, as  a  whole,  to  commence  active  operations  four  or  six  months  hence, 
than  they  are  at  the  present  moment  ? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  military  knowledge,  but  military  habits, 
that  you  want ;  they  will  improve  in  schools  of  instruction,  such  as  there 
are  here.  But  after  all,  before  the  fate  of  the  nation  is  decided,  men  have 
to  fight,  and  before  they  fight  a  decisive  battle — before  they  become  very 
reliable  troops^ — they  must  be  hardened  up  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Chandler  : 

Question.  In  other  words,  you  think  you  cannot  theoretically  make  veteran 
troops? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  I  look  upon  that  as  about  like  a  man  never  going  into 
the  water  until  he  knows  how  to  swim. 
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Question.  They  must  have  the  actaal  discipline  of  service  ? 

Answer.  I  mean  that  althongh  they  wonld  increase  in  military  habits, 
still  they  would  not  be  the  veteran  troops  you  desire  to  have,  until  you 
harden  them  in  service  ;  and  if  you  instruct  them  for  six  months,  there 
would  still  be  a  doubt  whether  they  would  behave  well. 

Question.  As  military  men,  so  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned,  and 
others  who  have  looked  at  this  question,  do  not  they  consider  that  a  good 
policy  requires  immediate  active  operations — active  operations  forthwith  on 
the  part  of  this  government,  or  our  army  ? 

Answer.  I  find  a  general  impression  that  there  should  be  no  winter  quar- 
ters. The  general  impression  is  that  the  snakes  are  torpid  now,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  strike  them. 

Question.  They  consider  that  time  is  always  in  favor  of  a  rebellion  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  decided  impression  about  that.  There 
is  a  variety  of  opinions  among  men  that  the  rebellion  is  eating  itself  up. 
I  have  had  a  great  many  reasons  for  believing  that  time  alone  is  working 
fearfully  against  them.  I  have  had  the  opinion  from  May,  when  I  came  to 
Washington,  up  to  this  time;  and  I  have  always  said  that,  lacking,  as  we 
did,  a  regular  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  which  might  have  put  down 
this  rebellion  in  the  beginning  just  as  well  as  not,  and  probably  would  have 
done  so  if  it  had  been  well  in  hand  and  directed  to  proper  points — ^not  having 
this  regular  army,  then  time  was  in  our  favor. 

Question.  Do  you  think  so  now  ? 

Answer.  I  have  thought,  from  that  time  to  this,  that  time  was  in  our  favor. 

Question.  You  think  delays  have  been  in  our  favor  f 

Answer.  I  do,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  rebellion  has  not  gained  mili- 
tary organization  and  military  strength  thereby ;  and  for  the  reason  that 
at  any  time  since  it  started  the  advantages  have  been  against  us.  We  have 
never  had  a  force  enough.  Look  at  Bull  Run,  and  other  places  where  we 
have  not  had  strength  enough  to  whip  them.  We  had  not  the  men  to  meet 
them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  more  time  you  give  them  the  more  military 
organization  they  make.  But  we  had  no  organization.  They  were  whipped 
at  Bull  Run,  and  ought  to  have  been  whipped;  still,  our  men  were  stampeded, 
and  the  result  was  against  us.  It  was  one  of  the  natural  results  of  the  kind 
of  force  we  have.  We  had  nothing  to  crush  this  rebellion  out  with.  We 
are  correcting  these  things  now.  I  said  in  May,  Pile  up  the  battalions, 
tighten  the  cords  around  the  foe,  and  make  certainty  of  it.  Now,  as  to  the 
reasons  I  speak  of,  they  are  not  theoretical  reasons  ;  they  are  these :  I 
catch  prisoners,  and  they  tell  me  of  the  increased  price  of  clothing  there. 
This  gray  cloth,  that  they  used  to  buy  for  ninety  cents  a  yard,  is  now  selling 
in  Richmond  at  ten  dollars  a  yard.  All  the  country  stores  are  shut  up,  and 
all  their  remnants  are  carried  in  town  to  be  sold,  to  create  the  impression  of 
plenty.  Liverpool  salt  is  worth  twenty-five  dollars  a  bag  over  in  Hardy 
county  and  over  in  the  Valley,  and  Kanawha  salt  is  worth  thirteen  dollars  a 
bag  there.  The  great  effort  of  the  rebellion  (and  their  leaders  have  a  great 
deal  more  method  than  we  have)  has  been  to  satisfy  the  people  that  none  of 
these  troubles  would  come  on  them,  to  convince  them  that  they  need  not  be 
afraid  ;  and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  have  been  brought  into  play  to 
create  the  appearance  of  sufficiency.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  people  will 
find  out  very  soon  that  it  is  only  in  appearance,  and  then  they  will  probably 
have  something  like  the  feeling  that  the  Logan  county  people  have  had.  , 
After  their  wants  become  real  and  pressing,  then  they  will  begin  to  think 
they  wer6  mistaken.  I  have  watched  the  growth  of  these  things,  and  they 
have  furnished  me  reasons  to  know  that  they  will  suffer  greatly  sooner  or 
later  by  this  delay.  I  think  our  mistake  in  the  beginning  was  in  underesti- 
mating this  rebellion    Jiost  men  seemed  to  think  it  was  nothing.    If  it  ho^d 
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been  dealt  with  in  the  beginning  as  we  now  see  we  have  to  deal  with  it,  we 
probably  might  have  saved  Virginia  and  the  border  States.  We  could  have 
quenched  it  during  the  first  three  months  as  easily  as  a  man  can  put  out  a 
Nlittle  fire  with  a  bucket  of  water.  There  were  not  many  troops  at  Manassas, 
and  only  a  little  marauding  band  at  Harper's  Ferry.  We  should  have  occu- 
pied riarper's  Ferry,  and  could  have  done  it  easily. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  How  are  your  troops  armed  ? 

Answer.  With  all  kinds  of  arms. 

Question.  Are  they  generally  well  armed  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  only  tolerably  well.  My  whole  army  are  troops  that 
have  been  hurried  into  the  field  before  they  were  properly  armed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  regiments;  and  when  you  come  to  remember  a  few  facts 
that  will  all  be  plain,  first  of  all,  General  McClellan  marched  upon  a  sudden 
to  meet  Garnett  and  Forterfield,  taking  troops  from  Camp  Dennison  that 
were  about  half  equipped,  and  armed  with  whatever  they  could  get.  The 
muskets  they  had  were  smooth-bores,  and  when  given  to  them  the  intention 
was  to  have  them  use  them  to  learn  the  manual  by,  and  then  they  were  to 
be  turned  over  to  be  rifled,  and  good  muskets  given  in  their  stead,  and  the 
old  ones  when  rifled  to  be  delivered  to  subsequent  regiments.  When  the 
three  months'  service  men  went  out  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  left  this 
frontier  exposed  to  any  enterprise  that  might  take  place,  there  was  a  call 
for  three  yearf^'  men  who  came  without  any  equipments.  There  are  some  of 
the  regiments  who  have  four  different  kinds  of  muskets,  and,  of  course,  must 
have  four  different  kinds  of  ammunition.  I  have  two  regiments  that  have 
all  rifled  muskets  now.  Most  of  the  regiments  have  two  companies  armed 
with  rifled  muskets,  and  the  remainder  of  the  companies  have  smooth-bores. 
It  has  been  agreed  at  the  Ordnance  department  to  furnish  me  a  thousand 
rifled  muskets  which  I  applied  for  to  be  used  in  this  way.  They  will  be  de- 
livered to  a  regiment,  and  the  smooth-bore  muskets  of  that  regiment  will 
be  taken  and  rifled,  and  then  delivered  to  the  next  regiment,  and  their 
smooth-bore  muskets  taken  and  rifled  and  delivered  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
until  they  get  done. 

Question.  So  that  you  are  now  in  process  of  getting  the  whole  of  your 
armament  rifled  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  Now,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  rifled  muskets,  I  will 
give  you  an  instance  of  the  difference  between  the  rifled  musket  and  the 
smooth-bore.  On  the  New  river  Floyd's  skirmishers  commenced  firing 
across  a  place  where  the  road  runs  down  near  the  bank ;  and  they  kept 
up  the  fire  for  two  days.  Although  combatted  by  a  hundred  smooth-bore 
muskets  fron)  the  2d  Kentucky,  I  did  not  see  that  they  produced  any  effect 
upon  them  at  all.  The  fire  of  the  other  side  was  just  as  hot  the  second 
day  as  at  any  other  time.  I  sent  for  twenty-five  rifled  muskets,  and  took 
away  the  one  hundred  smooth-bores  entirely,  because  they  were  merely 
wasting  ammunition ;  and  in  three  hours  from  the  time  the  twenty-five 
rifled  muskets  commenced  firing,  the  rebel  fire  ceased  and  never  began 
again. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Have  any  of  your  force  been  lemoved  to  Kentucky? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  ordered  to  send  eight  regiments  there. 
I  have  been  ordered  to  send  four  more,  but  the  order  has  been  suspended 
through  my  representations  that  I  did  not  think  it  proper. 

Question.  When  were  they  moved  ? 

Answer.  The  last  of  them  about  the  10th  of  December. 
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Qaestion.  When  you  estimated  yoar  number  now  there,  did  you  take  into 
account  those  you  have  sent  away  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Have  you  any  artillery  ? 

Answer.  There  is  only  one  battery  of  artillery.  They  have  ordered  three 
batteries  out  of  the  department  into  Kentuck]^ . 

Question.  What  is  the  character  of  your  men  as  regards  sobriety  ? 

Answer.  There  is  very  little  drunkenness  among  them.  We  have  been 
in  a  place  where  we  could  get  no  liquor.  As  a  general  thing,  I  think  the 
sobriety  of  the  troops  there  is  creditable  and  good.  In  short,  I  have  seen 
very  few  drunken  men  ;  and  the  tendency  to  dissipation  and  disorder  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  manifest  among  them.  I  should  think,  from  appear- 
ances, that  the  men  were  rather  prudent. 


Washington,  January  3,  1862. 
Major  Abner  Doubleday  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions,  such  as  we  have  asked  of  other 
witnesses,  as  your  answers  may  very  possibly  be  useful.  I  will  first  ask 
you  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  in  view  of  those  fortifications,  how  many  men  would  it 
take  to  render  this  city  perfectly  secure,  provided  we  were  ^content  to  act 
on  the  defensive  ? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  about  60,000,  manning  the  fortifications  on 
both  sides  of  th^  river. 

Question.  I  mean  to  make  the  city  secure  from  attacks  in  crossing  either 
above  or  below.  I  want  to  know  all  you  think  would  be  necessary  to  make 
the  city  secure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  spare  the  residue  of  the  army  for  other 
expeditions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Answer.  I  should  estimate  it  would  requiro  about  60,000  men  to  make 
all  points  secure. 

Question.  Then,  if  we  act  only  on  the  defensive  here,  we  could  spare  all 
the  troops  over  60,000  for  other  expeditions  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Are  the  forts  properly  manned  ? 

Answer.  They  are  not. 

Question.  In  what  respect  are  they  not  properly  manned  ? 

Answer.  I  mean  the  garrisons  have  not  been  assigned  them,  or  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  them.    They  are  very  inadequately  garrisoned. 

Question.  How  are  they  off  for  ammunition  ? 

Answer.  I  have  given  them  all  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  to  a 
gun,  except  to  Fort  Lyon,  which  is  not  quite  ready  yet.  The  magazine  of 
that  fort  caved  in  the  other  day,  and  they  are  now  repairing  it.  The  others 
are  well  appointed. 
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By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  If  these  fortifications  were  placed  around  the  city  for  its  de- 
fence, and  they  are  inadequately  garrisoned,  should  an  attack  be  made  upon 
the  city,  would  they  not  be  a  source  of  danger  rather  than  of  protection  to 
us,  in  that  the  enemy  might  take  possession  of  them,  and  turn  their  guns 
against  us  ? 

Answer.  I  mean  they  are  inadequately  garrisoned  with  artillerists.  They 
might  order  regiments  into  them,  but  they  would  be  green  and  unprepared 
to  serve  the  guns. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Why  are  they  not  properly  manned  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  myself  made  representations  repeat- 
edly, and  tried  to  get  that  done.  If  they  had  been  manned  in  the  beginning, 
as  soon  as  one  or  two  guns  of  each  were  placed  in  position,  the  troops  at 
this  time  would  have  been  thorough  artillerists ;  would  have  known  the 
range  of  every  tree  and  everything  around,  and  would  be  vastly  more 
eflScient  than  they  would  be  likely  to  be  now  when  freshly  placed  at  work 
in  them. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  How  long  has  that  state  of  things  existed  ? 
Answer.  All  the  way  through.     I  understand  there  are  no  garrisons  in  the 
forts  upon  this  side  of  the  river. 

By  the  chairman: 
Question.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  training  the  infantry  than  the 
artillerists  in  those  fortifications  7 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  Do«you  know  of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
suflSciently  garrison  those  forts  ? 

Answer.  They  are  raising  heavy  artillery  very  slowly;  but  the  thing  is  to 
detail  regiments  as  heavy  artillery,  and  you  would  have  the  force  at  once. 
A  great  many  of  the  regiments  would  like  to  go  in  the  forts  as  heavy 
artillery.     There  seems  to  be  a  competition  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  How  many  regiments  would  it  take  now  to  properly  garrison 
all  the  forts  around  Washington  ? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  there  ought  to  be  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  regi- 
ments.    The  forts  extend  away  down  opposite  Alexandria. 

Question.  I  mean  to  garrison  all  the  forts.  You  think  sixteen  regiments 
would  be  enough? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.     There  is  a  great  zeal  among  those  who  are 

-in  the  forts,  and  they  are  doing  very  well  in  the  way  of  drill,  &c.,  as  a 

general  thing;  but  the  forts  are  very  inadequately  garrisoned — some  of  the 

garrisons.     At  Fort  Lyon  they  keep  the  men  all  the  time  digging  there,  and, 

of  course,  they  have  hardly  any  time  for  their  artillery  duties. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  As  a  military  man,  familiar  with  this  service,  should  not  those 
forts,  in  your  judgment,  be  garrisoned  at  once? 

Answer.  Oh  I  at  once;  they  ought  to  have  been  long  ago. 

Question.  What  length  of  time  does  it  take  to  make  men  eflficient  as 
artiileriots? 
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Answer.  I  should  think  they  ought  to  have  a  couple  of  months'  drill. 
They  can  go  through  the  routine  sponer;  but  they  do  not  get  the  proper 
elevations,  &c. 

Question.  I  mean,  by  my  question,  fit  for  war  purposes. 

Answer.  They  can  load  and  fire  a  gun  in  a  few  days;  but  it  would  be 
without  any  accuracy.  They  ought  to  have  two  or  three  months*  careful 
drill  and  practice. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Have  these  defects  in  the  garrisoning  of  those  fortifications  and 
the  practicing  the  men  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  General  McClellan? 

Answer.  I  have  mentioned  it  to  his  adjutant  general,  and  to  General 
Barry,  who  is  the  chief  of  the  artillery;  I  have  mentioned  it  repeatedly. 
General  Barry  feels  it;  he  knows  that  it  is  badly  needed.  But  I  do  not  see 
anything  being  done  to  remedy  it. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  You  have  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
forces  here  and  the  number  of  them.  Have  you  an  idea,  approximating 
accuracy,  in  relation  to  the  number,  condition,  and  morale  of  the  army.? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  now  exactly  what  number  there  is,  with  a  view  to 
guess  at  it,  they  are  scattered  over  so  wide  a  space.  We  do  not  see  the 
statistics. 

Question.  Having  in  view  the  condition  of  the  army  as  it  stands  herp, 
would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  move  upon  the  enemy — not  upon  any 
particular  point,  perhaps,  but  to  make  a  forward  movement  now — or  should 
it  be  postponed  until  next  spring,  and  let  the  army  go  into  winter  quarters  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  postponement.  If  it  is  to  be 
made,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  now. 

Question.  You  think  they  are  in  a  better  condition  now  to  make  the  move- 
ment than  they  would  be  next  spring  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so;  because  if  we  stand  still  they  may  occupy  fresh  point:', 
and  fortify  them. 

Question.  Have  you  laid  down  in  your  mind  any  plan  by  which  you  would 
make  this  forward  movement  ? 

Answer.  They  seem  to  be  very  well  provided  against  a  flank  movement 
on  the  Potomac  ;  at  least  they  claim  they  are.  I  should  suppose  one  could 
be  made  by  Leesburg  and  Gum  Spring,  and  the  rear  of  them  to  the  Manassas 
Gap  road,  and  a  movement  afterwards  upon  the  position  of  the  enemy's  forces. 
But  unless  I  knew  precisely  how  they  were  stationed,  or  could  form  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  how  they  were  placed,  their  numbers,  &c.,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  on  a  plan  of  operations. 

Question.  Suppose  that  we  were  to  proceed  upon  the  hypothesis  that  tie 
number  of  the  enemy  before  us  is  100,000,  and  that  we  had  here,  sick  and  all, 
195,000 — 160,000  effective  men  we  will  say,  with  our  advantages  here,  and 
that  we  had  determined  that  an  advance  movement  should  be  made  :  how 
would  you  make  it  ? 

Answer.  It  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  position  in  which  the 
enemy  has  placed  his  advanced  force.  I  think  we  should  go  up  to  Centreville 
and  feel  the  place;  send  up  a  balloon,  and  count  every  gun  in  it;  see  the  ex- 
act form  of  their  fortifications,  and  if  the  place  is  too  strong,  not  attack  it. 
If  we  could  take  Leesburg  and  Gum  Spring,  we  could  get  down  behind  the 
enemy  on  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  I  should  think  ;  I  think  if  we  did  that 
we  should  have  an  intrenched  bridge  at  Leesburg,  or  near  there,  over  which 
to  retire  in  case  of  disaster,  and  also  one  half-way  between  the  Chain  Bridge 
and  Leesburg. 
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Question.  As  you  understand  our  position,  and  the  position  of  the  enemy 
here,  which  do  you  consider  has  the  longest  line  to  defend  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  have  the  central  position — the  centre  of  the  semi- 
circle formed  by  the  Potomac.  They  have  a  valuable  strategic  position  by 
which  they  hold  us  in  check. 

Question  That  gives  us  the  longer  line  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  ought  to  have  taken  that,  I  think,  by  all  means,  in 
the  beginning,  and  held  it  ourselves,  and  kept  them  at  arm's  length. 

By.  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  To  what  time  do  you  refer  ? 

Answer.  W  hen  we  took  Alexandria  ;  it  could  have  been  done  then  very 
easily.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  moved  our  front  forward  imme- 
diately upon  taking  Alexandria. 

By  Mr.  Johnson  : 

Question.  Now,  in  regard  to  your  proposed  plan  by  the  way  of  Leesburg. 
Suppose  you  left  our  works  here  securely  garrisoned,  how  would  you  divide 
your  force  to  move  forward  ? 

Answer.  It  is  contrary  to  my  principles  to  divide  a  force,  except  it  is  in 
connexion  with  the  main  body.  1  would  not  like  to  divide  it  when  there  is 
any  liability  to  either  portion  being  cut  oflF. 

Question.  Could  you  not  make  such  division  as  to  leave  each  portion 
within  supporting  distance  of  the  other  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  I  should  take  Leesburg  and  Gum  Spring. 

Question.  That  would  be  passing  on  their  left  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  1  should  make  the  attack  on  their  left. 

Question.  You  think  that  would  certainly  turn  their  rear  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  think  we  could  do  so  without  losing  the  benefit 
of  our  own  intrenchments,  by  throwing  a  fortified  or  intrenched  bridge  over 
the  Potomac  at  Leesburg,  so  that  we  could  retire  across  it  if  we  wished,  and 
bring  up  re-enforcements  that  way.. 

Question.  Would  you  start  an  expedition  either  up  the  Rappahannock,  or 
the  York,  or  the  James  river,  in  connexion  with  that  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  would  be  very  beneficial,  indeed  ;  but  it  must  not 
be  where  it  would  be  cut  oflf,  but  where  it  would  have  a  secure  base  to  fall 
back  upon.  I  would  fortify  a  base  upon  the  Rappahannock,  for  instance, 
where  we  could  retire. 

Question.  Then,  in  viewing  this  plan  all  around,  seeing  that  our  blockade 
is  approximating  completion,  and  considering  this  movement  here,  I  have 
no  doubt  you  have  in  your  mind  this  great  artery  of  supply  to  the  rebellion — 
the  railroad  leading  from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg,  East  Tennessee,  and  so 
to  the  west  and  south  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  most  important  thing. 

Question.  Then  I  wish  to  connect  with  this  another  idea.  I  know  that 
military  men  have  their  own  plans,  and  perhaps  they  are  right.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  controvert  that ;  but  then,  for  instance,  we  have  the  blockade 
approximating  completion  ;  our  position  here  ;  the  confederacy,  we  may 
say  in  short,  down  in  Virginia  here  ;  their  president,  vice-president,  cabinet, 
congress,  army,  all  is  there  ;  we  have  everything  here  now  fixed  ready  for 
a  forward  movement  ;  then  when  we  look  west  we  see  the  great  stream  of 
life  of  this  rebellion  coming  in  there  ;  there  is  the  line  of  railroad  running 
from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg  into  Eastern  Tennessee,  connection  with  lines 
of  CQmmunication  by  Chattanooga  and  the  south,  by  Nashville,  Memphis, 
across  the  Mississippi,  to  Little  Rock. 
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Answer.  We  ought  to  cut  that  artery,  of  course,  in  connexion  with  this 
movement  here. 

Question.  Now,  would  not  a  column  penetrating  and  taking  possession  of 
that  railroad  in  their  rear  be  as  important  as  any  other  point  in  this  pro- 
gramme? 

Answer.  That  would  be  one  of  the  most  vital  things  we  could  do. 

Question.  Suppose  I  state  the  case  in  this  way:  In  connexion  with  this 
whole  plan,  a  column  penetrates  through  Kentucky  into  Eastern  Tennessee: 
that,  you  think,  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  movements  in  con- 
nexion with  this  plan  ? 

Answer.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  important,  without  doubt.  That  is 
very  palpable. 

Question.  You,  as  a  military  man,  understand  how  these  things  operate. 
For  instance,  we  have  our  position  here;  a  column  penetrates  there  and 
takes  possession  of  that  road  at  two  or  three  places.  That  would  be  like 
taking  two  or  three  joints  out  of  a  backbone,  or  shutting  our  hand  upon  an 
artery  and  stopping  the  circulation. 

Answer.  That  would  dissolve  the  army  here  at  once,  simply  holding  that 
position. 

Question.  And  substantially  bag  the  whole  confederacy  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  It  is  sometimes  objected  by  military  men  that  if  we  move 
around  by  Leesburg  they  may  come  down  upon  us  from  Centreville  and 
Manassas,  and  bring  on  a  general  battle  there.  Now,  suppose  they  should; 
would  you,  were  you  the  commanding  general,  object  to  that  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  We  cannot  avoid  fighting  except  by  standing  still,  and 
then  we  would  lose  evei^ything  we  have  got. 

Question.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  if  it  should  bring  on  a  general 
battle  there,  seeing  that  then  they  would  lose  the  advantage  of  their  in- 
trenchments  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would,  if  we  go  out  in  an  open  field. 

Question.  It  is  said  they  could  encounter  our  advancing  column  before  we 
could  get  up  to  its  support  with  the  rest  of  our  army.  But  I  have  not  my- 
self seen  the  force  of  that  objection.  I  never  could  see  why,  at  the  time  of 
that  BalPs  Bluff  affair,  we  did  not  push  forward  there.  It  seems  that  the 
day  before  that  affair  the  front  of  McCalPs  division  was  advanced  up  to 
Drainesville,  and  within  about  four  and  a  half  miles  of  Leesburg.  General 
Smith's  division  was  in  readiness  to  support  him.  Now,  I  have  always 
wondered  why  we  did  not  go  on.  Suppose  that  General  Banks  and  General 
Stone,  with  their  divisions,  had  crossed  the  river,  thus  making  our  force 
60,000  men.  It  would  have  been  a  great  place  for  a  battle.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  the  place  where  we  can  afford  a  battle.  If  we  are  vic- 
torious, we  can  then  advance  where  we  please.  I  do  not  know  of  any  field 
more  advantageous  than  that,  seeing  that  we  should  ^et  them  out  of  their 
fortifications. 

Answer.  There  are  strong  positions  for  us  all  the  way  around  there.  It 
is  an  admirably  defensive  country. 


Washington,  January  6,  1862. 

General  Louis  Blbnker  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army  ?  ^ 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general,  in  command  of  a  division  of  thlrt^exi 
regiments  and  some  batteries. 
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Question.  About  what  number  of  nien  have  you  in  your  command  f 

Answer.  About  eleven  thousand. 

Question.  Where  are  you  located  f 

Answer.  At  Hunter's  chapel. 

Question.  About  the  centre  of  the  army  ?. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  road  from  Fairfax  to  Ball's  Cross  Roads  and 
Anandale  ;  that  is  my  position. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  troops  with  regard  to  health  ? 

Answer.  I  have  seen  some  armies.  I  have  not  seen  any  with  better  health 
than  we  have  in  our  division  ;  the  statistics  show  that. 

Question.  What  can  you  say  as  to  their  discipline  ? 

Answer.  The  regulations  are  so  strict  that  I  do  not  allow  anything  to  pass 
which  is  against  discipline.  To  this  day  I  have  heard  no  complaints  except 
from  the  other  side.    There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  discipline. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  your  troops  in  a  good  condition  for  a  move- 
ment, should  that  be  determined  upon  now  ? 

Answer.  They  are  in  as  good  condition  as  any  division  in  the  army. 
They  have  not  the  best  arms;  they  have  different  calibres  and  ammunition, 
which  will  be  repaired,  I  suppose,  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  no  reason 
to  complain  of  that.  If  we  have  not  the  cartridges,  we  take  the  bayonet 
against  enemies. 

Question.  How  is  it  about  cavalry;  have  you  all  the  cavalry  you  want? 

Answer.  Ah!  that  is  something  to  complain  about. 

Question.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Answer.  Well,  sir,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  go  out  of  the  military  regulations. 
It  may  look  very  strange  to  you  that  I  should  make  complaints  or  give  in- 
formation. But  I  have  had  the  men  three  or  four  months,  and  have  no 
horses  for  them.  The  requisition  is  made,  but  I  suppose  they  have  been 
otherwise  used,  and  there  was  none  here.  May  be  to-day  we  will  receive 
two  hundred  horses. 

Question.  How  mucl\  cavalry  have  you?  * 

Answer.  One  regiment  mounted  rifles  from  New  York  State,  under  Colonel 
Dickey,  a  very  able  man,  not  very  fine  education;  but  a  good  man,  who  is 
anxious  to  instruct  his  officers  and  men. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  that  one  regiment  is  not  enough  ? 

Answer.  If  we  had  two  cavalry  regiments  it  would  be  better,  because  we 
can  make  more  effect  and  alarm.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  cavaliy. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  The  different  reports  are  so  various  from  deserters  and  prisoners 
whom  I  take  over  there.  They  say  they  are  some  one  hundred  thousand; 
but  whether  we  can  believe  it  or  not  I  cannot  say.  If  there  were  some  one 
hundred  thousand  I  believe  they  would  make  us  a  visit  before  we  were 
organized.  Thjey  had  the  advantage  of  location  and  the  best  chance.  If 
there  was  so  many,  it  shows  not  a  great  moral  power  over  there  not  to  visit 
us  before  ;  because  now  we  are  standing  ready.  Under  the  organization  of 
General  McClellan  we  are  an  army  now;  we  were  not  before.  The  patriot- 
ism was  as  much  before,  but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  done  in  this  time. 
The  enemy,  I  suppose,  at  the  Bull  Run  time  were  just  more  frightened  than 
we  were.  They  have  not  shown  us  yet  that  they  have  good  discipline.  I 
do  not  see  what  they  have  been  by  any  statistics  of  their  strategic  power 
or  arts  of  tactic.  By  our  mistake  and  wrong  they  have  had  some  success; 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  they  are  better  than  we  are.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Question.  Have  you  studied  in  your  own  mind  what  plan  of  operations 
would  be  best  to  pursue  towards  the  enemy  ? 
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Answer.  Naturally  every  oflScer  in  the  army  has  to  think  over  his  position. 
I  make  my  remarks  some  time  ago.  But  what  we  would  do,  any  calculation 
as  to  what  would  be  best,  that  is  only  an  opinion.  If  I  was  independent, 
with  a  small  number,  then  I  make  my  report  to  my  authority,  and  say — I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  is  my  idea;  give  me  the  order,  and  I  will  obey 
the  order. 

Question.  Do  you  consult  frequently  with  the  commander-in-chief? 

Answer.  Not  every  month;  not  for  about  four  months  now.  But  he  is 
now  very  much  engaged.     Lately  I  have  not  had  that  honor. 

Question.  Would  it  be  your  judgment  that  this  army  should  make  a  for- 
ward movement  before  next  spring  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  informed  enough.  I  do  not  know  about  the  left  or  right 
wing;  I  only  know  about  my  position.  I  never  was  at  a  commission  of  war 
of  generals,  and  I  am  not  prepared  about  that.  I  can  tell  more  of  what  we  ai  e, 
of  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers.  If  the  time  comes  and  they  are  ordered  to  go, 
I  suppose  no  power  could  stand  against  us.  If  our  general-in- chief  say  we 
will  go,  we  will  go.  If  he  say  we  have  our  artillery,  cavalry,  ammunition, 
we  obey  the  order,  whether  that  order  is  next  spring,  or  at  any  other  time, 
even  to-morrow,  we  would  go.  But  I  am  not  acquainted  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  whole  army. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstacle  now  in  the  way  of  a  movement  of 
the  army? 

Answer.  I  know  only  what  I  read  in  the  papers.  Other  information  I  do 
not  get. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads;  would  that  be  an  objection  ? 

Answer.  It  would  be  now  not  an  objection.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  informed 
and  acquainted  with  the  climate  of  this  country,  (I  am  here  now  about 
eleven  years,)  I  have  seen  that  to-day  is  a  good  day  for  heavy  artillery  and 
any  provision  train,  while  to-morrow  we  could  not  move.  If  we  are  going 
to  risk  anything,  the  greatest  plan  would  be  broken  down.  For  two  or 
three  days  we  could  go  well  enough,  and  then  if  we  go  further  something 
might  come  between,  and  the  value  of  our  movement  would  not  be  worth 
so  much  as  the  loss  of  an  army.  But  jthe  question  with  every  army  officer 
is,  what  is  best  to  do  ?  I  do  not  care  if  my  German  division  comes  all 
back  or  half  back,  but  I  would  care  very  much  if  anybody  said  General 
Blenker  lost  a  million  of  property  to  the  government  by  carelessness.  I 
would  die  for  the  government,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  charged  with  losing 
the  property  of  the  government  by  carelessness. 

Question.  Probably  you  suppose  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  moved 
earlier  ? 

Answer.  That  is  not  what  I  say,  whether  earlier  or  later;  that  depends 
upon  the  judgment  of  my  commander.  I  wo»ild  tell  him  send  me  there;  I 
am  ready  for  that;  but  I  could  not  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  whole  matter. 


Washington,  January  6,  1862. 
General  Silas  Casey  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  4th  regular  infantry  and  a  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers. 

Question.  Where  are  you  located  ? 

Answer.  I  am  stationed  in  the  city  of  Washington.  I  have  command  of 
all  the  volunteers  about  the  city  of  Washington.     I  have  charge  of  all  the 
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regiments  that  come  iu,  and  brigade  them,  and  instruct  them  as  much  as 
possible.     I  have  now  about  15,000  here 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  on  this  side  of  the 
river? 

Answer.  The  only  fortification  I  have  to  do  with  is  one  that  I  am  erecting 
now.  The  fortifications  that  I  had  in  charge  at  Bladensburg  I  do  not 
occupy  now,  and  do  not  know  much  about  them.  They  are  occupied  by  a 
few  men.  They  are  just  earthworks  thrown  up.  They  seem  to  be  very 
proper  for  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  them. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  troops  as  regards  efficiency — 
their  health  and  discipline  ? 

Answer.  A  great  many  of  the  troops  I  have  now  are  raw  troops.  They 
have  just  come  in  from  the  States  where  they  have  been  raised.  There  are 
some  regiments  that  are  in  very  good  order,  and  are  very  efficient,  so  far  as 
the  material  is  concerned — that  is,  the  rank  and  file.  I  think  they  are  equal 
to  any  I  have  ever  seen.  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  they  can  be  made 
superior  to  the  regulars. 

Question.  Superior  to  the  regulars  ? 

Answer.  1  think  they  can.    But  the  difficulty  with  them  is  their  officers. 

Question.  What  is  the  difficulty  about  the  officers  ? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  you  do  not  get  the  right  kind  of  men  for  officers 
always.  The  officers  we  have  come  here  are  sometimes  very  improper  for 
their  stations;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  takes  time  to  instruct  them. 

Question.  The  officers  are  about  as  raw  as  the  soldiers,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  very  frequently  there  are  men  in  the  ranks  better 
fitted  to  command  than  the  officers  themselves.  You  have  to  find  them  out 
by  trying.     That  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  whole  of  this  army. 

Question.  Is  there  any  remedy  you  can  suggest  to  do  away  with  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  inefficiency  of  those  officers  ? 

Answer.  Nothing  better  than  the  act  that  Congress  passed  last  session. 
That  board  has  worked  very  well,  and  is  still  weeding  out  improper  persons. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  Is  that  law  enforced  ? 

Answer,  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  upon  a  board  that  has  got  rid  of  a  num- 
ber of  them.  We  got  rid  of  three  surgeons,  a  little  while  ago,  who  were 
ignorant  of  their  duties.  We  found  them  deficient,  and  they  resigned  be- 
fore the  President's  action  on  them. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  many  men  do  you  suppose  would  be  necessary  to  make 
this  capital  perfectly  safe,  provided  you  intended  only  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, so  that  the  rest  might  be  spared  upon  other  expeditions  ? 

Answer.  To  defend  this  capital  you  must  defend  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

Question.  I  mean,  to  make  it  entirely  safe  from  the  enemy. 

Answer.  I  would  not  like  to  insure  this  capital — that  is,  twelve  miles 
around — with  less  than  a  corps  d'armec — that  is,  36,000  men,  with  the  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  attached  to  that  number  of  infantry. 

Question.  Then  you  think  that  50,000  men  would  make  the  capital  very 
secure  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  but  what  we  would  want  two  corps  d'arm^  for 
Maryland  and  the  line  of  the  Potomac — about  70,000  infantry. 

Question.  What  amount  of  cavalry  have  you  in  your  command  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  any.  Still,  in  regard  to  cavalry,  I  think  I  have 
formed  an  opinion  in  regard  to  cavalry. 
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Question.  Will  you  give  us  that  opinion  ? 

Answer.  I  think  all  the  cavalry  this  army  wants  is  one  regiment  for  each 
division,  and  then  to  hold  the  regular  cavalry  in  reserve.  There  are  about 
ten  divisions  now.  Ten  thousand  volunteer  cavalry,  with  the  regular 
cavalry,  is  ample. 

Question.  You  think  ten  regiments  would  be  ample  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  very  ample.  And  all  above  that  is  an  element  of  weak- 
ness in  this  army,  it  is  embarrassing  this  army.  Many  an  infantry  man  has 
lost  his  life  because  the  government  is  embarrassed  with  so  much  cavalry. 

Question.  Then  you  think  there  is  more  cavalry  about  here  than  there 
ought  to  be  ? 

Answer.  I  do.  I  think  that  one  regiment  of  cavalry  to  each  division 
would  be  enough. 

Question.  Have  you  an  idea  how  much  cavalry  there  is  here  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  think  (I  do  not  know,  but  I. think)  that  there  is  about  20,000 
volunteer  cavalry  here.  But  that  could  be  very  easily  ascertained  from  the 
proper  authority.  I  would  be  willing  to  get  along  with  a  great  deal  less 
than  I  have  named.  I  have  given  the  very  largest  amount  of  cavalry  that 
I  think  is  necessary.  The  cavalry  is  not  going  to  do  the  fighting  at  all. 
They  act  only  as  videttes — as  scouts.  One  regiment  to  a  division  is  ample. 
More  might  be  used  in  some  way;  but  all  over  and  above  that  is  worth 
nothing.     They  never  get  a  chance  to  do  any  fighting. 

Question.  How  is  it  about  forage  for  this  immense  amount  of  cavalry 
here  ?     Is  it  diflScult  to  get  it  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is.  We  have  been  wanting  lumber  for  the  floors  of 
the  tents  to  keep  the  men  off  the  ground,  but  we  could  not  get  it ;  for  all 
the  vessels  that  can  run  the  blockade  have  to  bring  forage  for  the  cavalry. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  arms  that  the  men  have  ? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  arms  are  poor.  Some  of  the  regiments,  however,  are 
well  armed. 

Question.  What  kind  of  arms  have  they  ? 

Answer.  Some  of  the  regiments  have,  each  of  them,  two  or  three  different 
kinds  of  arms;  the  old  fiiut-lock  musket  changed  to  percussion,  the  old 
Belgian  rifle,  &c.  But  none  of  the  other  arms  can  be  compared  to  our 
Springfield  musket.  Some  of  tfie  regiments,  however,  have  good  arms.  I 
sent  one  regiment  off  to  General  Burnside  yesterday  that  had  good  arms. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  You  mean  that  the  men  under  your  immediate  command  are  not 
r  well  armed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  consider  them  well  armed,  except  some  of 
the  regiments.     The  Itth  New  York,  for  instance,  has  good  arms. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  Those  Belgian  rifles  are  poor,  are  they  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  they  are.  They  have  just  got  on  some  Austrian  rifles 
with  which  two  regiments  are  armed,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  You  observed  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  last  summer  would i 
to  some  extent,  remedy  the  diflSculty  of  the  ineflSciency  of  volunteer  oflScers- 
Do  you  know  whether  the  provisions  of  'hat  act  are  generally  complied  with  ? 

Answer.  So  far  as  I  have  had  anything  to  do,  they  are.  I  have  sat  on 
something  like  twenty  or  thirty  cases,  and  we  have  always  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  that  act. 
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Question.  Do  you  know  of  cases  that  are  not  reported  at  all  ? 

Answer.  That  ought  to  be  ? 

Question.  When  the  colonel  does  not  report  them.  * 

Answer.  The  act  of  Congress  does  not  require  all  volunteer  oflficers  to  be 
examined,  but  only  those  who  are  presented  for  want  of  capacity,  qualifica- 
tions, or  for  improper  conduct.  The  colonel  would  not  present  all  his  officers, 
but  only  those  whose  conduct  was  improper,  or  who  had  not  the  proper 
qualifications.  I  think  the  act  is  an  excellent  one.  I  have  heard  every 
officer  who  speaks  of  it  say  so. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Are  the  fortifications  around  Washington  garrisoned  now? 

Answer.  Some  of  them  are,  and  some  are  not. 

Question.  What  proportion  are  garrisoned  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  tell  you.  1  have  not  had  much  to  do  about  them,  and 
do  not  know  much  about  them:  General  Keyes  has,  I  think,  something 
like  thirteen  forts  that  he  occupies. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Would  he  know  about  the  forts  on  the  other  side  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir  ;  but  General  Barnard  would.  He  is  the  chief  engineer 
officer  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  has  planned  all  those  fortifications, 
and  knows  all  about  them.  General  Keyes  occupies  some  thirteen  on  this 
side. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  When  you  speak  of  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to  protect 
Washington,  do  you  contemplate  that  these  fortifications  should  be  garri- 
soned ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  gan'ison  those  that  were  necessary,  of  course. 
This  force  I  speak  of  would  be  sufficient,  providing  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
was  operating  in  the  field  beyond  Washington.  I  supposed  that  was  what 
was  meant  by  the  question.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  would  be  sufficient 
for  Washington  and  the  other  side,  provided  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was 
withdrawn.  It  was  only  in  case  the  army  was  operating  upon  the  other 
side.  I  consider  that  the  defence  of  a  place  like  Washington  should  never 
be  in  doubt  for  a  single  moment. 

Question.  Did  you  mean  that  that  number  would  be  sufficient,  provided 
the  army  of  the  Potomac — the  remainder  of  the  Potomac  army — was  ad- 
vanced to  any  extent  you  might  see  proper  to  advance  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  My  idea  was,  which  I  once  laid  before  General 
McClellan,  that  there  should  be  two  corps  d'arm^e  to  operate  here. 

Question.  This  army  is  not  divided  into  corps,  is  it  ? 

Answer.  Mo,  sir  ;  but  it  should  be.  I  decidedly  think  that  it  should  be. 
The  division  into  corps  d'arm^e  was  instituted  by  Napoleon,  and  has  been 
followed  up  by  all  the  great  generals  since,  and  has  been  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  operating  large  bodies  of  men  in  the  field. 

Question.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  that  done  immediately  ? 

Answer.  The  sooner  the  better,  so  that  they  can  be  practiced,  exercised, 
and  drilled  in  that  formation.  I  would  make  one  further  remark  about  the 
army  here.  I  have  had  about  115,000  men,  of  the  volunteers,  pass  through 
my  hands  here,  and  I  say  they  make  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  intel- 
lectually and  physically.  I  have  had  regiments  come  here  with  not  a 
drunken  man  among  them — very  different  from  the  regulars.  If  the  volun- 
teers were  according  to  the  character  of  the  men  you  get  in  the  regular 
army,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  among  them.    But  there 
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are  a  great  many  regiments  here,  of  a  thousand  men  each,  who  have  not  had 
a  court-martial  for  weeks.  What  we  want  is  time  to  get  the  riglit  kind  of 
officers  and  to  discipline  the  men.  When  we  have  done  that  we  need  not 
fear  the  world. 


Washington,  January  T,  1862. 
General  William  F.  Barry  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  We  desire  to  make  some  inquiries  of  you  with  regard  to  the 
fortifications  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  and  about  the  city  here.  I 
suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  them  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  put  in  charge  of  them  recently. 

Question.  What  is  their  condition  in  respect  to  being  manned,  garri- 
soned, &c.  ? 

Answer.  Those  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  have  been  manned — that 
is,  enough  men  have  been  put  in  them  for  the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  past 
to  serve  the  guns.  Regiments  have  been  stationed  there  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  serve  the  guns.  The  infantry  garrison  was  not  put  in,  because  it 
was  not  considered  necessary  until  such  time  as  the  army  moved,  for  they 
were  sufficiently  protected  now.  But  enough  men  have  been  put  in  them 
to  serve  the  guns  and  to  take  care  of  the  guns  and  armament  and  of  the 
forts  themselves;  for  those  not  entirely  finished,  these  same  men  have  fur- 
nished the  working  parties  to  work  on  them. 

Question.  Should  you  deem  them  sufficiently  manned  now  in  case  of  an 
attack  ?  • 

Answer.  Perfectly  so;  all  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  gunners  f    Are  they  expert  ? 

Answer.  Considering  the  time  they  have  been  at  it,  they  are  wonderfully 
expert.  J  have  prescribed  three  drills  a  day  ever  since  they  have  been 
under  my  immediate  charge.  I  have  been  around  myself,  and  I  have  sent 
assistants  around  to  inspect  them,  and  have  made  them  drill  at  all  the  visits, 
and  the  reports  to  me  have  all  been  favorable.  One  or  two  of  the  forts  are 
not  sufficiently  completed  yet  for  the  guns  to  be  mounted.  In  those  they 
are  more  backward  than  in  the  others,  where  they  could  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  drill. 

Question.  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  a  raw  hand  a  pretty  good 
gunner  ?     * 

Answer.  A  private  soldier  ?  It  will  not  take  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  make  him  serve  the  guns  very  expertly.  It  takes  a  much  longer  time 
than  that  to  make  a  good  officer. 

Question.  To  get  the  range  of  the  guns  so  as  to  know  how  to  level  them, 
&C.J  I  suppose  you  mean. 

Answer.  I  drew  up  a  system  of  regulations  which  I  had  printed,  and  of 
which  I  sent  around  copies  to  all  the  forts.  In  that  I  made  it  much  plainer 
than  I  would  for  experienced  troops.  1  stated  to  the  officers  what  matters 
they  were  to  direct  their  attention  to,  such  as  these:  About  the  distance  of 
familiar  objects  in  front;  to  teach  the  men  the  range  of  the  guns;  what  sort 
of  projectiles  to  be  used;  when  to  use  solid  shot,  when  shell,  and  when  can- 
ister. That  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  general  circular,  and 
issued  by  authority  of  General  McClellan. 

Question.  I  will  ask  of  you,  as  an  experienced  military  officer,  this  ques- 
tion :  Suppose  that  yoa  contemplated  no  offensive  movements  here,  what 
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number  of  troops  would  be  necessary  to  make  this  city  perfectly  safe  ?  I 
put  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  many,  under  such  a 
policy,  could  be  spared  on  other  expeditions  further  off? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  that  question  would  depend  upon  a  great  many 
circr  mstances — upon  which  way  the  mass  of  the  enemy  was  to  move,  &c. 

Question.  I  mean  that  they  should  move  so  as  not  to  be  a  support  to  what 
remained. 

Answer.  I  have  already  made  an  oflScial  report  to  General  McClellan  on 
that  subject,  in  connexion  with  Greneral  Barnard,  and  we  have  put  the  num- 
ber down  at  40,000  in  the  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  We  included  the 
garrison  proper,  the  men  to  serve  the  guns  ;  three  sets  of  men  to  each  gun, 
in  case  any  one  of  the  forts  were  attacked,  for  the  work  of  serving  the  guns 
is  very  fatiguing. 

Question.  One  set  of  men  cannot  work  a  gun  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  nor  two  sets  either.  The  labor  is  very  heavy.  We 
based  our  estimate  upon  having  three  reliefs  to  the  guns,  and  then  a  com- 
petent infantry  garrison  besides  to  man  the  line  of  intrenchraents  between 
the  guns,  and  defend  the  works  in  case  of  assault.  We  put  the  number 
down  for  all  the  forts  at  40,000. 

Question.  What  number  of  men  are  now  occupied  in  these  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  As  I  have  stated  already,  simply  the  gunners.  There  are  be- 
tween 7,000  and  8,000.    I  do  not  know  the  exact  number. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  How  many  guns  have»you  mounted  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly. 

Question.  About  what  number  ? 

Answer.  I  could  give  you  the  official  information  from  my  report.  We 
have  mounted  now,  I  suppose,  280  guns,  or  about  that  number.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  mount  more.  The  men  are  working  constantly. 
Some  of  the  works  are  very  large. 

By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question.  You  have  spoken  of  the  fortifications  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac  :  what  is  the  condition  of  those  on  the  north  side  ? 

Answer.  There  are  merely  guards  in  them,  temporary  garrisons.  Some 
time  ago  General  McClellan  proposed  to  turn  over  to  me  a  certain  number 
of  regiments  ;  but  they  were  all  entirely  raw,  new  regiments,  and  I  pre- 
ferred they  should  remain  in  their  brigades  and  divisions  until  such  time 
as  they  were  needed,  because  their  instruction  could  go  on  much  better  un- 
der a  brigadier  or  division  general.  In  the  forts  the  colonel  is  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  unless  he  is  a  good  officer  the  instruction  is  apt  to  be 
lax.  I  have  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  that  they  are  much 
better  instructed  in  brigades  and  divisions.  For  that  reason  they  have  not 
been  assigned  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  ;  the  necessity  for  them, 
too,  not  being  so  great.  But  in  all  these  forts  guards  are  stationed — d|iily 
guards  sent  from  the  camps  in  the  neighborhood. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  the  city,  on  the  north  side,  safe  with  these 
arrangements  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  do  the  men  who  are  inside  the  forts,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Potomac,  now  do  ? 

Answer.  They  take  care  of  the  armament,  guns,  carriages,  the  ammu- 
nition in  the  magazines.    These  forts  are  all  supplied  with  one  hundred 
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ronnds  of  ammunition  to  a  gun,  and  the  ammunition  is  all  in  bomb-proof 
magazines  inside  the  forts.  The  men  take  care  of  that  armament,  and  learn 
to  serve  the  guns;  take  care  of  the  forts,  and  repair  the  wash  on  the  slopes 
of  the  earthworks  after  every  rain;  and  in  all  forts  that  have  not  been 
finished,  they  furnish  the  working  parties  to  complete  the  works. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  they  learn  "  to  serve  the 
guns  r 

Answer.  They  load  and  fire  them. 

Question.  They  are  now  being  instructed  in  that  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  they  fire  mere  blank  cartridges,  or  do  they  fire  so  as  to  learn 
the  range  of  distant  objects  ? 

Answer.  In  some  cases  they  have  fired  blank  cartridges,  and  consumed  a 
great  deal  of  powder,  so  much  that  we  had  to  stop  it 

Question.  In  how  manj'  forts  have  they  fired  anything  but  blank  car- 
tridges? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell. 

Question.  Have  they  in  any  ? 

Answer.  They  have  in  Fort  Ellsworth,  and  in  Fort  Ward,  near  Fairfax 
Seminary,  for  I  have  been  present  when  they  have  done  so.  But  no  report 
has  been  made  to  me  on  that  subject,  and  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  orders 
have  been  carried  out  or  not.  It  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  exercise 
these  long-range  guns,  for  the  range  has  not  been  unobstructed.  The 
pickets  and  guards  were  in  the  way,  and  when  we  did  fire  them  we  had 
first  to  send  out  and  remove  the  pickets. 

Question.  Take  one  of  the  largest  forts  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  for 
instance.    How  many  men  would  there  be  in  that  fort  now  ? 

Answer.  Fort  Lyon  and  Fort  Ward^  are  two  of  the  largest  on  that  side. 
There  are  six  companies  of  the  twenty-sixth  New  York  regiment  at  Fort 
Lyon.  Those  companies  will  average  seventy-five  men.  At  Fort  Ward 
there  are  eight  companies,  that  will  average  ninety  men.  Those  are  the 
two  largest  forts.  The  fourteenth  Massachusetts  regiment  garrisons  Fort 
Albany  and  Fort  Runyon.  It  has  but  one  company  at  Fort  Runyon,  be- 
cause it  is  an  interior  work  now.  It  was  a  very  important  work  when  it 
was  first  built,  but  we  have  now  an  exterior  line  of  fortifications,  and  there 
is  merely  a  guard  in  Fort  Runyon  now. 

Question.  Are  the  men  there  in  suflScient  numbers  receiving  instruction  ? 
That  is,  would  there  be  a  suflicient  number  of  men  instructed  in  the  duty 
inside  all  the  fortifications  in  case  the  army  should  be  moved  forward  now  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Sufficient  to  man  all  the  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    All  those  on  the  south  side. 

Question.  Then  you  consider  that  those  fortifications  are  now  garrisoned  ? 

Answer.  Not  exactly  garrisoned,  because  additional  troops  would  be  fur- 
nished to  serve  as  infantry  to  occupy  that  part  of  the  line  of  intrench- 
ments  where  there  are  no  guns,  and  the  spaces  between  the  guns. 

Question.  Are  there  men  sufficient  now  in  the  forts  to  do  artillery  duty 
there  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  Not  as  many  as  I  could  wish,  but  quite  as  many  as  I 
have  been  able  to  get.  I  have  been  trying  constantly  to  have  some  more 
regiments  mustered  into  service  as  heavy  artillery  for  that  express  pur- 
pose. I  made  a  report  two  months  ago,  asking  that  a  certain  number  of 
troops  might  be  mustered  into  service  with  the  express  understanding  that 
they  shjuld  serve  in  these  forts.  I  thought  we  could  get  very  good  men 
who  would  prefer  that. 
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Question.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  regiments  to  be  assigned  to 
that  duty,  is  there  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes  sir;  the  14th  Massachusetts  and  4th  Connecticut  regiments 
were  both  capitally  instructed;  as  good  artillerists  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  colonels  are  both  very  competent  men.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  have  those  men  assigned  to  serve  as  heavy  artillery,  and  General  McClellan 
approved  of  it;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  done.  That  duty  gives  them  some 
more  privileges;  they  have  an  additional  lieutenant  to  each  company,  and  an 
additional  major  to  the  regiment. 

Question.  Are  the  men  now  in  the  forts  intended  to  remain  there  perma- 
nently ? 

Answer.  Some  of  them  will;  but  all  will  not. 

Question.  What  proportion  is  intended  to  remain  there  permanently  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  exactly ';  that  would  depend  upoYi  General 
McOlellan^s  orders  very  much,  and  the  direction  in  which  we  marched — upon 
all  these  various  contingencies.  I  stated  that  the  number  of  40,000,  that  I 
estimated,  contemplated  leaving  the  whole  line  of  fortifications  uncovered 
by  other  troops. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Would  not  the  defence  of  this  city,  and  our  army,  too,  be  much 
more  eflBcient  if  your  request  was  complied  with  in  reference  to  the  garrison- 
ing of  these  forts,  and  the  education  of  the  men  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  very  much;  I  so  stated  in  my  letter.  I  also 
stated  that  these  regiments  looked  upon  it  as  a  higher  branch  of  service, 
and  they  had  done  so  well  in  that  service  that  it  would  be  a  reward  to  them. 
It  would  also  be  an  inducement  held  out  to  other  regiments  to  do  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  As  far  as  you  now  see  and  know,  is  there  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  having  those  men  assigned  to  that  duty  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  see  any,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  has  not  been  done 
before  this  time.  In  the  case  of  the  Connecticut  regiment  I  believe  it  has 
been  done  recently,  upon  the  personal  application  of  the  governor,  within 
the  last  two  or  three  days;  at  least,  the  governor  told  me  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  said  he  would  do  it,  and  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  governor  of 
Connecticut,  I  told  the  Massachusetts  regiment  they  better  get  their  governor 
and  Senator  Wilson  to  make  application  for  them,  as  I  had  tried  everything 
I  could. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  In  the  event  of  the  enemy  breaking  through  our  outer  lines, 
opposite  the  city,  are  the  fortifications  sufficiently  manned  to  hold  them 
against  the  force  they  might  concentrate  there  against  us  ? 

Answer.  Yes  sir,  I  think  they  are,  with  our  troops  now  stationed  there. 
As  long  as  our  troops  are  there,  if  those  in  the  fortifications  are  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  them,  the  others  could  fall  behind  the  lines  of  fortifications, 
and  then  there  would  be  more  than  enough. 

Question.  Have  you  force  enough  in  the  fortifications,  in  the  event  the 
enemy  should  make  a  sudden  break  through  the  lines  and  get  into  them — 
not  come  up  and  force  our  whole  army  back,  but  suddenly  break  through 
in  any  place  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  possible.  I  do  not  think  they  would  dare  to 
attempt  it.  They  did  not  dare  to  do  it  before  we  were  so  strong  as  we  are 
now. 

Question.  It  would  appear  by  that,  then,  that  the  men  in  advance  of  the 
fortifications  could  be  spared  for  other  services. 

Answer.  Many  of  them  could. 
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Washington,  January  8,  1862. 
General  John  A.  Dix  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? 

Answer.  At  Baltimore. 

Question   About  what  number  of  troops  have  you  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  My  command  proper  is  a  division;  I  have  11,000  in  my  division. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  department  which  I  formerly  commanded,  and  over 
which  I  in  fact  exercise  jurisdiction  now,  there  are  about  4,000  more. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  troops  under  your  command  as  to 
health  and  efficiency  ? 

Answer.  They  are  very  healthy,  and  have  been  during  the  whole  summer. 

Question.  What  do  you  say  of  their  discipline  ? 

Answer.  It  has  been  generally  very  good.  Several  of  the  regiments,  I 
think,  arc  equal  to  any  in  the  service. 

Question.  What  can  you  say  of  your  under  officers  ?  Do  they  appear  to 
be  competent  ? 

Answer.  They  are  competent,  as  a  general  rule.  Some  are  incompetent, 
but  I  have  got  rid  of  a  great  many  of  them.  We  have  a*  board  of  examina- 
tion now. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  about  Baltimore,  Fort 
McHenry,  &c.? 

Answer.  Fort  McHenry  is  in  very  good  order.  If  the  committee  will  al- 
low me,  I  will  state  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  when  I  went  to  Balti- 
more, and  their  condition  now. 

Question.  Certainly:  that  is  an  important  point. 

Answer.  I  went  to  Baltimore  and  took  command  on  the  23d  of  July  last. 
I  found  the  troops  occupying  eminences,  without  breastworks,  without  de- 
fences. I  immediately  suggested  to  General  Scott,  general-in-chief  of  the 
army,  a  system  of  defence,  and  it  was  immediately  adopted.  In  the  first 
place,  a  fort  on  Federal  Hill,  which  you  may  say  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city; 
then  a  fort  on  Murray  Hill,  which  is  about  100  feet  above  Fort  McHenry, 
and  from  which  the  garrison  of  Fort  McHenry — about  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  off — might  very  easily  have  been  shelled  out,  if  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  enemy. 

Question.  So  that  the  fort  on  Murray  Hill  really  commands  Fort  McHenry  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  fort  on  Federal  Hill  is  completed,  and  mounts  40 
heavy  guns. 

Question.  What  is  the  calibre  of  the  guns  ? 

Answer.  They  are  42-pounders,  32-pounders,  and  8*inch  columbiads. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 

Question.  What  number  of  men  occupy  it  ? 

Answer.  A  regiment  of  men — a  thousand  men;  they  are  just  going  into 
barracks. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  a  full  complement  for  that  fortification  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  for  all  present  purposes. 
Question.  Are  the  men  trained  to  artillery  duty  ? 

Answer.  They  are  very  well  trained.  The  fort  on  Murray  Hill  is  com- 
pleted and  mounts  about  30  guns;   we  have  a  regiment   there.     I  also 
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recommended  a  work  on  the  land  side  at  Fort  McHenry.  Our  fortifications, 
if  you  are  aware,  have  been  constructed  to  resist  maritime  attacks;  not  for 
defence  against  our  own  people.  That  work  on  the  land  side  at  Fort 
McHenry  has  not  been  constructed  yet,  but  will  be  soon.  It  may  be  de- 
ferred now  until  spring.  But  Fort  McHenry  is  very  strong  on  the  water 
side. 

Question.  How  far  do  those  fortifications  about  Baltimore  command  the 
city  ?  Suppose  a  universal  insurrectionary  movement  should  be  made  in 
the  city,  how  far  would  those  fortifications  command  it  ? 

Answer.  The  fort  on  Federal  Hill  controls  the  city  perfectly;  it  is  almost 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Particular  districts  might  be  singled  out  and  as- 
sailed without  injury  to  the  other  districts.  That  was  impossible  with 
Fort  McHenry,  although  the  city  might  have  been  shelled  and  set  on  fire. 

Question.  You  consider  that  fort  as  too  far  off"? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  fort  on  Federal  Hill  commands  the  railroad.  The 
President  street  depot  is  very  near  the  fort,  immediately  under  its  command. 
The  railroad  running  through  Pratt  street,  where  the  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment was  attacked,  is  also  commanded  by  it.  And  the  fort  on  Murray  Hill 
commands  about  two  miles  of  the  railroad  running  from  Baltimore  to 
Philadelphia. 

Question.  How  eflBcient  would  those  fortifications  be  against  a  foreign 
enemy  coming  into  the  harbor? 

Answer.  They  are  a  complete  defence,  I  think. 

Question.  I  believe  you  command  down  at  Accomack  and  that  region,  on 
the  Eastern  Shore? 

Answer.  The  expedition  there  was  placed  under  my  command.  The 
movement  was  recommended  by  me  on  the  29th  of  July,  six  days  after  I 
took  command  at  Baltimore;  but  it  was  not  executed  until  November,  I 
suppose,  because  the  troops  could  not  be  conveniently  spared.  I  recom- 
mended it  repeatedly. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  things  down  there? 

Answer.  Very  satisfactory. 

Question.  How  is  the  Union  sentiment  down  there? 

Answer.  It  is  very  much  improved,  I  think.  All  the  oflScers  who  held 
positions  under  the  State  authority  have,  without  exception,  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Northampton  county  was  a  secession  county.  I  think  there 
was  but  one  vote  cast  against  Mr.  Fisher,  who  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  voted  Virginia  out  of  the  Union. 

Question.  Are  we  erecting  fortifications  down  there? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  force  now  (m  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  is  between  2,600  and  3,000  men;  but  that  force  is  distributed 
along  shore,  with  a  view  to  cut  off"  commercial  intercourse  rather  than  to 
hold  those  counties. 

Question.  Who  is  in  command  there  now  ? 

Answer.  Brigadier  General  Lockwood. 

Question.  We  have  read  in  the  papers  terrible  accounts  about  his  dealings 
with  fugitives.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Answer.  I  saw  probably  the  article  you  allude  to  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
It  was  sent  to  me  marked.  I  am  taking  some  pains  now  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  I  think  I  may  state  to  the  committee  that  there  is  very  little  truth  in 
the  statement.  General  Lockwood  was  accused  of  whipping  slaves  and 
sending  them  back,  and  recommending  that  slaves  should  be  whipped  the 
first  time  they  ran  away,  and  shot  the  next.  I  am  confident  there  is  no 
truth  in  that. 
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ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  You  have  stated  that  you  recommended  on  the  29th  of  July  an 
expedition  in  that  country. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     And  repeatedly  afterwards. 

Question.  Did  your  recommendation  meet  with  disfavor  on  the  part  of  the 
government  f 

Answer.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  postponement  was  owing  to  an  unwill- 
ingness to  spare  troops  from  this  quarter.  I  first  recommended  it  to 
General  Scott,  who  was  then  general-in-chief;  I  had  no  response  from  him. 
But,  after  Oeneral  McClellan  took  the  command,  I  think  I  had  a  pretty  early 
response  from  him  in  favor  of  it,  as  soon  as  the  troops  could  be  spared. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  Union 
cause  for  us  to  have  earlier  gone  down  to  the  Eastern  Shore  with  this 
expedition  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  so,  certainly. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
south  of  the  Potomac  here  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  the  least,  excepting  reports  from  persons  who  have 
come  in  from  Virginia,  which,  of  course,  are  not  altogether  reliable. 

Question.  With  regard  to  moving  the  army  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
would  you  think  that  would  be  advisable,  or  would  there  be,  in  your  judg- 
ment, insuperable  objections  to  a  strong  demonstration,  an  attack,  a  cam- 
paign, against  the  enemy  at  this  season  ? 

Answer.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that 
subject.  I  have  not  a  full  knowledge  of  all  ^the  circumstances  which  would 
influence  a  decision  of  the  matter. 

Question.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  very  important,  but  still,  as  you  are  a  mili- 
tary man  of  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  have  undoubtedly  reflected  a 
great  deal  about  the  matter,  I  wanted  to  get  yo«r  opinion  so  that  we  might 
have  all  the  light  we  could  get. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Could  you  move  your  own  division  at  this  time  of  the  year,  if 
everytliing  else  was  ready  ? 

Answer.  My  division  is  ready  to  mave  in  six  hours.  I  mean  the  regiments 
whicli  are  embodied;  a  few  are  guarding  railroads  and  are  divided. 

By  Mr.  Julian: 

Question.  Would  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  condition  of  the  roads 
prevent  a  movement  ? 

Answer.  Not  within  the  limits  of  ray  command  at  all. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  weather  as  it  is  now  would  be 
favorable.  But  the  difficulty,  I  suppose,  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather 
at  this  time  of  the  year  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Johnson: 
Question.  What  number  of  troops  do  you  think  would  be  necessary  to 
defend  this  side  of  the  Potomac,  occupying  simply  a  defensive  position  ? 

Rep.  Com.  108—15 
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expert.  '  But  it  requires  great  diligence,  of  course.  I  do  not  want  an  inex- 
pert teacher,  or  an  indolent  teacher.  But  if  I  have  intelligent  men  I  will 
guarantee  to  make  them  in  one  month  quite  expert  in  handling  heavy  guns. 

Question.  So  that  if  an  attack  was  made  just  now  you  would  not  consider 
yourself  in  quite  as  good  a  condition  as  you  might  be  placed  in  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  ready. 

Question.  Is  it  not  time  to  be  ready  ? 

Answer.  In  all  matters  committed  definitely  to  my  charge,  I  am. 

Question.  I  understand  that. 

Answer.  But  I  am  not  ready  in  the  matter  of  those  forts. 

Question.  I  am  not  reflecting  on  your  want  of  diligence  at  all ;  but  I 
want  to  learn  the  state  of  security  we  are  in. 

Answer.  I  consider  I  could  do  a  great  deal  if  I  were  definitely  informed 
what  my  business  was  with  these  forts.  I  should  be  much  more  ready  to 
have  the  enemy  come  than  I  am  now;  for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  definitely 
informed,  nor  am  I  definitely  prepared  for  all  the  forts  on  the  line  occupied 
by  my  division.  The  system  of  defence  is  perfect.  The  line  of  defence  is 
perfect;  and,  I  think,  perfectly  defensive. 

Question.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fortifications  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  ? 

Answer.  To  a  certain  extent  I  am.  My  brigade  built  the  fort  on  Upton's 
Hill,  and  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  Munson's  Hill  and  that  neighbor^ 
hood,  where  I  was  stationed  three  or  four  months. 

Question.  I  want  to  ascertain  your  opinion,  as  a  military  man,  as  to  what 
number  of  troops  would  be  necessary  now  to  defend  this  capital  against  the 
enemy,  provided  you  did  not  contemplate  any  aggressive  movement,  but  to 
act  on  the  defensive  entirely  ? 

Answer.  That  question  would  involve,  perhaps,  more  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  the  enemy  surrounding  the  capital  than  I  have.  Of  course,  the 
niHnber  of  troops  to  guard  the  capital  must  depend  in  some  measure  upon 
the  number  of  troops  arrayed  against  it. 

Question.  I  know  you  cannot  be  exactly  definite;  but  I  want  you  to  give 
the  result  of  your  best  judgment  upon  the  facts  you  have. 

Answer.  I  should  say  that,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  things,  I  should 
want  75,000  well-disciplined  troops  to  protect  the  capital  on  all  sides. 

Question.  And  to  defend  it  against  their  getting  around  it  anywhere  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  must  have  the  forts  all  well  manned  and  well  occu- 
pied, and  then  movable  columns  placed  in  the  most  assailable  positions.  I 
consider  this  side  much  more  assailable  than  the  other  side,  for  we  have  a 
line  of  forts  and  the  river  there. 

Question.  You  think  75.000  men  would  make  the  capital  perfectly  secure? 

Answer.  If  they  are  thoroughly  disciplined  and  officered  I  would.  But  I 
should  require  good  troops,  and  well  officered. 

Question.  Would  troops  to  garrison  these  fortifications  be  sufficient  with 
less  discipline  than  those  you  would  use  in  the  field? 

Answer.  I  think  not.  1  think  there  are  some  men  whose  character  makes 
them  better  fitted  for  gArrison  duty  than  others.  I  have  seen  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  disposition  of  men  in  companies.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who 
are  content  to  occupy  themselves  without  wandering,  and  they  are  fitted  for 
garrison  duty.  You  could  seiect  good  garrison  soldiers  out  of  each  company, 
who  would  not  make  so  good  soldiers  in  the  field.  But  in  regard  to  discip- 
line and  obedience  to  orders,  I  think  they  should  be  as  well  disciplined  as 
any  soldiers  in  the  field — perhaps  more  so.  ' 

Question.  How  do  you  estimate  the  difference  between  the  efficiency  of 
volunteers  and  regulars — in  other  words,  is  the  material  as  good  in  the 
volunteeFB  as  it  is  in  the  regulars  ? 
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Answer.  I  think  the  material  of  the  rank  and  file  is  much  better.  The 
material  of  the  officers  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  in  the  regiments  that  I  served 
with — the  artillery.  I  have  been  much  in  the  field,  especially  in  the  Indian 
ooontry,  with  the  regular  officers,  and  I  have  now  been  for  six  months  in 
service  with  the  volunteers.  I  think  the  rank  and  file  of  volunteers  have 
much  better  material  than  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  army.  But  the 
officers  are  nothing  like  so  good. 

Question.  Then  if  you  were  called  into  battle  you  would  rely  more  upon 
the  rank  and  file  than  you  would  upon  the  officers  ? 

Answer.  Proportionately  I  would. 

Question.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Answer.  Except  in  some  instances.  I  take  the  whole  mass  into  consid- 
eration. 

Question.  For  an  aggressive  movement  now,  are  your  troops  in  a  condition 
to  move  without  any  great  deal  of  delay  or  preparation,  if  called  upon  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  are,  except  as  to  means  of  transportation. 
The  troops  themselves  are  ready  to  move  at  very  short  notice — that  is,  those 
one  or  two  regiments  I  spoke  of  are  not  quite  as  efficient  as  the  rest,  because 
their  colonels  are  not  quite  equal  to  their  task. 

Question.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that.  What  is  the  cause  of  their 
inefficiency — their  greenness  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  a  rauical  defect  in  the  head  of  the  regiment. 
Some  men  never  can  be  good  colonels;  and  if  not,  then  their  regiments  would 
be  very  apt  to  be  poor  regiments. 

Question.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that  ? 

Answer.  I  suppose  that  is  an  inevitable  result  of  all  human  organizations — 
to  have  some  officers  incompetent  for  their  places.  I  suppose  it  is  so  in  every 
army  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  And  so  long  as  we  have  no  especial  test 
of  merit  here,  it  must  continue  to  be  so  to  a  certain  extent  among  ourselves. 
But  it  is  much  less  so  in  the  army  now  than  it  was.  Quite  a  number  of 
incompetent  officers  have  been  got  rid  of  by  one  means  and  another. 

Question.  You  have  boards  of  examiners  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  those  boards  are  sometimes  composed  of  men  who 
themselves  are  not  perfectly  competent  judges.      ^ 

Question.  But  on  the  whole  is  that  board  useful  or  otherwise  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  board  has  been  useful  in  some  cases,  though  I  found 
ihe  moral  efiect  of  it  in  one  or  two  regiments  to  be  bad.  They  looked  upon 
it  as  a  kind  of  a  star-chamber  proceeding,  like  the  board  in  the  navy  some 
years  ago.  But  I  think  upon  the  whole  the  board  has  been  good  in  its  re- 
sults. 

Question.  These  boards  had  their  origin  under  the  law  of  last  summer? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  enables  examination  into  the  conduct,  capacity, 
and  every  quality  of  the  man.  They  can  inquire  into  the  moral  character 
and  conduct  of  an  officer  as  well  as  his  military  capacity.  I  have  not  been 
on  any  of  the  boards  myself,  but  I  have  known  some  men  put  on  a  board 
whom  I  thought  not  competent  to  judge  of  these  matters. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  What  kind  of  arms  have  you  in  your  division? 

Answer.  I  have  quite  a  variety  of  arms.  In  one  of  the  regiments  I  have 
some  of  the  old  Springfield  arms  of  1826  or  1821,  which  are  quite  defective. 
I  have  one  regiment  armed  with  French  rifles,  which  I  think  may  be  very 
good.  Then  there  is  one^egiment  armed  with  Austrian  guns,  which  I  think 
are  not  so  good.  Then  I  have  some  of  our  new  pattern  muskets,  and  some 
of  the  Enfield  rifles,  which  are  almost  like  our  Springfield  muskets,  or  rifled 
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maskets.  But  I  am  making  every  effort  now  to  get  long  range  improyed 
weapons  for  all  my  regiments. 

Question.  Of  what  make? 

Answer.  Of  the  Springfield  improved  pattern,  or  the  Enfield  rifle,  or  this 
new  French  arm,  which  I  have  not  seen  until  lately,  but  which  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with.     It  is  a  new  rifled  musket  made  in  France. 

Question.  Which  arms  do  you  consider  the  best  ? 

Answer.  Of  all  the  arms  I  use  our  new  Springfield  musket  of  the  calibre 
of  1858  is  the  best.  But  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  this  new  French 
arm;  it  struck  me  on  a  casual  inspection  to  be  quite  good. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  The  Springfield  is  rifled? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  also  a  musket  which  was  made  smooth- 
bore and  afterwards  rifled.  I  have  known  quite  a  number  of  them  to  burst, 
and  that  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  troops,  to  have  the  pieces  burst  in 
their  hands.  We  have  another  musket  which  is  very  defective  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  altered  from  flint-lock  to  percussion.  They  have  to  bore  in,  to 
put  the  nipple  in,  where  it  is  thin,  and  they  very  often  blow  out 

I  said  I  was  ready  for  a  movement,  so  far  as  manoeuvring  my  troops  go. 
They  manoeuvre  well  enough;  but  they  are  not  suflSciently  instructed  in 
the  use  of  their  arms.  I  think  the  efficiency  of  the  regiments  in  my  com- 
mand would  be  doubled  if  I  could  instruct  them  for  six  weeks  in  the  use  of 
their  small  arms.  I  would  wish  them  all  to  have  the  proper  arms  first,  and 
then  instruct  them.  I  once  put  a  regiment  in  order  in  that  way,  after  they 
had  been  thoroughly  drilled,  in  six  weeks.  But  I  instructed  them  six  hours 
a  day.  I  taught  them  to  estimate  distances,  and  had  them  fire  every  day. 
In  that  way  they  had  very  great  facility.  1  find  the  good  of  teaching  the 
men,  in  that  way,  the  use  of  these  long-range  guns  with  elevated  sights  for 
long  distances. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  You  have  some  of  the  Belgian  and  Austrian  arms,  have  you  not  ? 
Answer.  I  have  some  of  the  Austrian  arms. 

Question.  You  think  they  are  not  equal  to  the  French  or  American  arm. 
Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  When  you  go  into  action  can  you  get  your  men  steady  enough 
to  use  the  rifled  musket  to  much  better  advantage  than  they  would  the 
smooth  bore  ?    In  other  words,  will  they  take  sight  ? 

Answer.  I  can  do  so  by  six  weeks  teaching,  and  making  every  man  think 
he  is  committing  murder  if  he  pulls  the  trigger  without  looking  at  the  sight 
If  I  get  him  in  the  habit,  he  will  take  sight;  not  without 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  system  have  you  in  your  division  for  granting  furloughs  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  positive  system,  because  I  grant  only  those  that  ap- 
pear to  be  matters  of  necessity — such  as  the  sickness  of  the  applicant,  or 
in  his  family— or  some  extraordinary  private  business  that  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  necessity.  I  am  fighting  that  thing  as  much  as  I  can.  I  have 
ino  othsr  system  than  that 

Question.  There  is  a  system  by  which  an  applicAion  reaches  you  ? 

Answer.  Certainly;  I  see  and  read  every  application  for  a  furlough  that 
is  made  in  my  division.  There  is  not  one  that  I  do  not  read  the  reasons  as 
well  as  act  upon  them.    Many  of  the  reasons  are  false;  otherwise  there 
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would  not  be  a  woman  left  alive  in  the  north,  for  it  would  seem  that  they 
all  have  sick  wives,  or  sick  mothers,  or  sick  daughters.  I  am  fighting  that 
subject  as  much  as  I  can.  The  number  of  absentees  in  my  division  is  not 
great  at  all.  I  shorten  the  leaves,  as  much  as  possible,  even  when  I  do  let 
them  go. 

Question.  They  all  go  through  you,  the  head  of  the  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  not  a  solitary  thing  of  the  kind  goes  on  without  my 
knowing  and  reading  it. 

Question.  How  many  guns  have  you  mounted  ? 

Answer.  They  are  being  continually  mounted  all  the  time.  And  it  was  in 
reference  to  that  very  point  that  I  made  the  inquiry,  but  have  as  yet  received 
no  answer. 

Question.  Will  you  transmit  to  th^  committee  a  copy  of  the  report  when 
you  receive  it  ? 

Answer.  I  will;  and  I  will  urge  it  again.     I  have  thought  it  a  very  im- 

fortant  matter,  and  I  have  not  only  written  about  it,  but  spoken  about  it. 
told  General  Barnard  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  urgent  necessity. 

Question.  You  say  you  had  a  brigade  in  General  McDowell's  division 
some  four  months  ago. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have.Munson's  hill  and  Upton's  Hill  strong  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  the  one  one  on  Upton's  Hill  my  brigade  built.  It  was 
quite  strong,  but  it  was  not  quite  mounted  when  I  came  away. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fortifications  at  either  place,  Upton's 
Hill  or  Munson's  Hill,  are  gcurrisoned  ? 

Answer.  They  were  not  when  I  came  away. 

Question.  Or  mounted  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  one  on  Upton's  Hill  had  seven  guns  mounted,  and 
that  there  were  several  mounted  on  Munson's  Hill.  But  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  But  there  were  no  men  instructed  in  the  guns  in  either.  That 
is  the  point — that  the  men  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  guns  in  the 
forts  I  have  charge  of;  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
forts  over  the  river. 

Question.  You  deem  that  a  matter  of  great  importance  ? 

Answer.  I  do.  I  brought  it  before  the  chief  engineer  some  four  weeks 
aga     I  have  been  in  command  only  about  six  weeks. 

Question.  Do  you  constantly  have,  in  your  division,  the  ammunition  ne- 
cessary for  an  immediate  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  have  at  all  hours;  I  am  ready  to  move  at  any  moment;  I  mean 
80  far  as  my  small  arms  are  concerned.  I  can  move  in  ten  minutes,  so  far 
as  ammunition  for  the  small  arms  is  concerned. 

Question.  Those  regiments  you  referred  to  as  not  being  efficient;  arc  they 
old  regiments,  or  some  just  arrived  here  ? 

Answer.  They  were  here  when  I  took  charge.  Their  inefficiency,  in  my 
opinion,  is  principally  owing  to  the  want  of  fitness  of  the  colonels.  They 
have  been  here  four  or  five  months,  I  think. 

Question.  You  have  two  or  three  regiments  inefficient  on  account  of  the 
officers.  Should  not  that  be  remedied  to  make  your  division  an  efficient 
one? 

Answer.  I  think  it  should. 

Question.  Should  it  not  be  done  at  once  ? 

Answer.  If  you  can  continue  the  means  or  system  by  which  to  do  it.  It 
would  not  do  to  be  partial^  and  subject  officers  to  the  captious  conduct  of 
anybody;  you  should  have  a  system.  I  would  have  no  man  the  colonel  of 
a  regiment  who  did  not  show  after  a  fair  trial  that  he  had  his  regiment  a 
good  one.    He  should  bring  fruit  to  show  his  ability;  otherwise  I  would 
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have  somebody  else.  I  would  have  a  board  of  competent  examiners  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  By  the  military  law  no  one  can  appoint  a  court  of 
inquiry  upon  an  officer  except  the  President  of  the  United  States,  unless 
upon  the  application  of  the  officer  himself. 

By  Mr.  Gooch. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  good  reason  why  these  forts  have  not  been 
garrisoned  and  the  men  in  them  trained  before  this  time  ? 

Answer.  They  have  been  in  a  constant  process  of  construction  and  arma- 
ment. The  labor  upon  them  has  been  very  great,  and  I  am  not  certain  that 
all  of  them  ai*e  in  a  condition  to  be  turned  over  for  occupancy.  I  have  only 
rode  in  or  around  them  as  I  go  out  every  day  to  some  part  of  my  lines;  more 
to  look  at  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  than  to  examine  the  forts.  I 
have  not  been  difinitely  informed  as  to  their  actual  condition  and  armament. 

Question.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  some  forts  so  far  finished  that 
they  ought  to  be  garrisoned,  provided  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  impression.  But  I  would  rather  not  answer 
so  difinitely  about  a  matter  that  has  not  been  formally  turned  over  to  my 
charge.  1  made  an  application  to  the  chief  engineer  a  month  ago,  but  have 
not  yet  received  a  reply.  In  that  application  I  stated  my  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  having  placed  these  forts  in  my  charge,  and  having  the  men 
drilled  in  the  use  of  the  guns  at  once. 


Washinoton,  January  11,  1862. 
General  John  6.  Barnard  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  My  rank  in  the  regular  army  is  major  of  the  corps  of  engineers. 
I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  chief  of  General  McClellan's 
engineer  corps,  or  assigned  to  that  duty. 

Question.  Does  your  position  make  you  acquainted  with  the  fortifications 
about  Washington,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ? 

Answer.  They  are  under  my  charge.  I  am  the  officer  especially  charged 
with  them. 

Question.  What  is  their  condition  of  readiness  at  this  time  ? 

Answer.  They  are  all  completed  with  the  exception  of  four  on  the  other 
side  of  East  Branch/we  expect  to  finish  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Question.  Are  they  all  properly  garrisoned  ready  for  an  attack  of  the 
enemy  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  garrisoned;  they  are  partially  garrisoned 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river.  But  that  is  a  matter  which  does  not  be- 
long to  my  department 

Question.  I  suppose  not.  I  only  want  to  know  what  the  condition  of  the 
forts  are,  whether  they  are  in  a  condition  to  meet  an  immediate  attack  of  the 
enemy  should  that  happen  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir,  they  are  not.  We  could  throw  our  troops  in  them  to 
defend  them,  but  to  make  them  really  efficient  they  ought  to  have  their  gun- 
ners attached  to  them  and  drilled  to  the  use  of  the  guns. 

Question.  Has  that  been  done  to  any  considerable  extent  ? 

Answer.  It  has  been  done,  I  believe,  in  most  of  the  works  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Potomac.    But  I  cannot  exactly  say  to  what  extent  there  have 
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been  gDoners  assigned ;  but  I  think  to  all  of  them.  I  should  have  said,  in 
reference  to  the  completion  of  the  works,  that  there  is  a  small  one  not  yet 
entirely  completed  on  the  other  side. 

Question.  Ought  there  not,  in  your  judgment,  to  be  men  in  these  fortifica- 
tions being  trained  for  gunners  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  ought. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  its  lieing  done  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  The  commanding  general  has  al- 
ways told  me  that  he  was  relying  upon  troops  enlisted  especially  as  heavy 
artillery,  unwilling  I  suppose  to  break  in  upon  the  organization  of  his 
brigades,  or  to  devote  to  this  purpose  those  troops  of  which  he  was  making 
up  his  columns  of  march. 

Question.  Would  you  deem  these  fortifications  efficient  without  trained 
gunners  ? 

Answer.  They  would  not  do  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Qi^stion.  How  long  does  it  take  to  train  a  raw  hand  so  that  he  will  handle 
a  gun  well  and  know  how  to  aim  it  ? 

Answer.  An  artillery  officer  would  be  more  at  home  on  that  point  than  I 
am  ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  take  two  or  thr6e  weeks  to  learn  the  mere 
management  of  the  guns. 

Question.  And  to  get  the  range  of  the  guns  so  as  to  make  the  fire  efficient  ? 

Answer.  All  that  has  to  be  learned. 

Question.  Will  it  take  two  or  three  months  to  make  a  man  tolerably  effi- 
cient in  that  way  ? 

Answer.  Two  or  three  months  would  be  better.  But  I  should  think  that  for 
most  purposes  two  or  three  weeks  would  be  sufficient;  even  less  than  that 
you  might,  by  diligent  instruction,  I  should  think,  in  a  week  get  men  so 
that  they  would  handle  a  gun  with  a  great  deal  of  efficiency.  They  would 
not  make  perfect  gunners. 

Question.  Would  he  know  the  range  of  it — how  far  it  would  carry 
effectually  ? 

Answer.  To  make  an  expert  artilleryman  would  require  several  months, 
no  doubt. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  men  are  employed  in  these  fortifi- 
cations ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  number.  Do  you  mean  as  gunners,  as 
garrisons  ? 

Question.  As  garrisons. 

Answer.  I  cannot  state  that  fact  with  any  kind  of  accuracy.  General 
Barry,  the  commander  of  the  artillery,  would  know  better  about  that.  I 
have  had  so  much  to  do  with  building  them,  with  the  fatigue  administra- 
tion of  them,  that  I  do  not  have  much  time  for  the  other  matters. 

Question.  Suppose  these  fortifications  were  all  manned  by  experienced 
gunners  and  properly  garrisoned,  how  many  men  do  you  suppose  would  be 
necessary  to  defend  this  city  against  say  100,000  of  the  enemy? 

Answer.  That  question  has  so  many  aspects  to  it.  If  we  were  acting  in 
the  field  and  elsewhere,  driving  the  enemy  before  us,  and  our  moral  condi- 
tion was  high,  we  could  hold  it  with  30,000  men  against  100,000  men  in 
front  of  us  here;  but  if  we  were  driven  back,  demoralized  and  all  that,  I 
should  say  that  S5,000  or  40,000  for  gunners  and  reserves  would  be  about 
the  calculation. 

Question.  You  would  think  that  50,000  or  60,000  well  trained  men  remain- 
ing here,  would  make  this  city  safe,  with  the  rest  of  the  army  free  to  go  on 
other  expeditions  ? 

Answer.  If  we  left  this  army,  at  Manassas,  free  to  act,  while  we  were 
acting  200  or  300  miles  from  here,  I  would  rather  say  15,000  men,  because 
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they  miprht  throw  themselves  over  the  Potomac  and  attack  us,  or  cut  off  our 
communications  with  the  rest  of  Maryland  and  all  that,  and  we  should  want 
something  to  resist  them  ;  but  if  we  moved  from  here,  driving  the  enemy 
before  us,  the  garrisons  to  be  left  behind  need  not  be  more  than  20,000  to 
25,000  men  ;  that  would  enable  us  to  move  upon  the  enemy's  flanks — to 
manoeuvre  and  throw  ourselves  upon  his  flanks  without  having  to  keep  all 
the  time  between  him  and  Washington. 

Question.  Suppose  the  enemy  should  make  a  sudden  break  through  our 
lines,  how  much  resistance  would  those  fortifications  present  to  them  just 
as  they  are  now  ? 

Answer.  They  would  present  a  great  deal.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
Potomac  they  have  more  or  less  garrisons,  and  gunners  actually  in  them. 
I  should  suppose  the  guns  could  all  be  served  immediately.  There  are  no 
artillerymen  in  the  works  on  this  side  of  the  river,  but  I  have  no  doubt  we 
could  place  them  in  a  condition  to  act  in  a  very  few  days.  Still  I  have  been 
recommending,  all  the  time  from  the  very  beginning,  that  there  shou^  be 
a  garrison  of  gunners  in  them. 

Question.  That,  you  think,  would  be  right  and  proper  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  do  not  consider  them  now,  as  I  understand  you,  to  be 
really  in  a  condition  of  eflficiency,  just  as  they  are  now  ? 

Answer.  No  work  is  good  for  anything  without  a  garrison.  I  do  not  know 
but  what  the  commanding  general  would  feel  himself  capable  of  garrison- 
ing those  on  the  northern  side.  I  suppose  if  you  had  to  defend  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  belonged  to  the  service,  if  you  could  get  hold  of  a  gun  you 
would  very  soon  be  able  to  fire  it  off. 

Question.  It  would  not  hurt  men,  for  the  use  of  small  arms,  to  make  them 
good  gunners  in  the  fortifications  7 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  was  going  to  say  that  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  object  of  these  fortifications,  it  is  to  enable  Washington  to  be 
held  while  the  main  body  of  the  army  could  be  set  at  liberty  to  operate 
elsewhere.  In  that  point  of  view,  it  is  of  immense  importance  that  they 
should  be  properly  manned.  The  forts  have  cost  a  great  deal  cf  money, 
which,  I  think,  has  been  well  expended.  The  capital  of  Washington  is  now 
of  an  importance  that  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  ;  for  a  great  success  of  tho 
enemy  upon  the  capital  would  have  an  untold  influence  upon  the  further  re- 
sults of  the  war. 

Question.  Seeing  that  we  have  built  these  forte  at  such  an  expense, 
do  you,  as  a  military  man,  consider  that  quite  enough  attention  is  being 
paid  to  them,  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly  efficient  and  enable  you  to  re- 
lease the  rest  of  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  garrisons  ought  to  have  been  provided  and  put  in 
the  works  as  fast  as  they  were  completed. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  bring  that  subject  before  the  general-in-chief  or 
those  in  command  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  is  their  opinion  about  it  ? 

Answer.  The  ffeneral-in-chief  has  always  concurred  with  me,  and  con- 
stantly said  that  he  was  taking  measures  to  have  them  garrisoned.  As  I 
remarked  before,  he  told  me  that  he  was  relying  upon  troops  being  enlisted 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  heavy  artillery.  I  have  more  than  once 
called  the  attention  of  headquarters  to  the  subject  of  garrisons,  and  also 
the  attention  of  General  Barry,  in  command  of  these  garrisons. 

Question.  Have  these  heavy  artillerymen  come  on  yet  ? 

Answer.  A  great  many  of  them  have  come.  I  do  not  know  how  many.  I 
suppose  not  enough  to  provide  garrisons  for  all.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  relation  to  these  fortifications  about  Washington.    I  believe  the 
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matter  has  encountered  some  opposition  in  the  Senate.  In  the  first  place, 
when  we  crossed  over  the  Potomac  in  May  last,  we  commenced  the  building 
of  works  to  secure  our  lines  of  communication  on  that  shore.  But  it  was 
not  considered  as  a  system  of  fortifications  around  the  city — not  considered 
as  a  commencement  of  that.  It  was  merely  forming  what  we  in  military  lan- 
guage call  letes-du'poni  to  secure  our  communication  across  the  river.  It  was  a 
matter  still  not  agitated  whether  or  not  we  should  make  a  complete  line  of  for- 
tifications on  that  side  ;  and  it  was  still  more  unsettled  whether  we  should 
continue  the  line  on  this  side  of  the  river.  I  was  rather  opposed  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  as  the  rebellion  had  not  then  manifested  itself  quite  so 
vehemently  as  it  has  since.  And  I  thought  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to 
hold  the  city  of  Washington  without  fortifications.  After  the  defeat  of 
Bull  Run,  if  the  enemy  had  had  the  means,  and  any  vigor,  he  would  have 
followed  up  our  troops  without  giving  us  a  moment's  delay,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  a  very  great  catastrophe.  I  believe  the  fortifications  ac- 
tually then  existing  was  one  of  the  influential  reasons  which  prevented  the 
enemy  seizing  Arlington  Heights  at  that  time.  As  we  were  still  very 
much  inferior  for  a  month  or  two,  our  troops  greatly  demoralized,  and  it 
was  very  important  not  to  abandon  that  side  of  the  river,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  extend  those  lines  of  fortifications  so  as  to  command  the 
heights  at  Arlington  and  enable  us  to  hold  Alexandria.  It  was  a  long  line 
to  hold,  but  still  it  was  very  important  to  hold  Alexandria.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  very  strong  probailibty  of  the  enemy  crossing  the  river 
above,  raising  Maryland,  and  attempting  to  seize  our  communication  with 
Baltimore,  and  attacking  Washington  by  land.  Under  the  advice  of  the 
commandiDg  general,  we  commenced  occupying  the  principal  approaches 
and  roads  leading  into  the  city,  and  throwing  up  works  at  those  points. 
All  this  was  done  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  under  urgent  orders  from 
the  commanding  general.  Finally,  it  took  a  more  definite  shape,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  it  was  better  that  Washington  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
system  of  works  by  which  it  could  be  held  with  a  comparatively  small  force, 
and  leave  the  army  at  liberty  to  operate  wherever  it  was  considered  best. 
That  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  origin  and  motive  of  the  fortifications  here. 
It  has  been  an  incessant  toil  on  my  part  to  carry  out  the  plan  and  properly 
construct  the  fortifications. 

Question.  Suppose  the  enemy  had  possession  of  Arlington  Heights,  could 
they  destroy  the  city  from  that  distance? 

Answer.  If  he  chose  to  do  so  barbarous  and  foolish  a  thing  as  to  bombard 
public  buildings  and  burn  up  houses  he  could  do  it.  He  would  still  have 
the  river  between  himself  and  us. 

Question.  I  want  to  know  whether,  from  the  destructive  character  of  their 
projectiles,  tliey  could  effect  the  destruction  of  Washington  from  Arlington 
Heights? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  could  destroy  the  President's  house  and  reach  the 
Capitol  itself.  But  we  could  never  peimit  them  to  have  even  a  camp  there, 
although  they  had  no  artillery. 

I  will  say  one  word  more  about  the  fortifications.  It  is  not  now  the  idea 
that  they  shall  be  made  merely  defensive.  The  idea  is  to  make  our  army 
act  offensively. 

Question.  It  is  not  designed,  then,  to  make  the  war  merely  a  defensive  war  7 
'  Answer.  Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  certainly  nof. 


Washington,  January  21,  1862. 
General  Andrew  Pobter  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Grooch: 
Question.  You  are  the  provost  marshal  of  this  disirlctl 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  fully  to  the  committee  all  the  information  relating 
to  your  department  as  provost  marshal? 

Answer.  I  hardly  know  where  to  commence.  I  have  a  force  of  regulars 
in  town  who  carry  out  all  my  orders  and  the  instructions  I  have  from  General 
HcClellan.     I  arrest  all  soldiers  and  officers  in  the  city  without  a  proper  pass. 

Question.  What  we  want  to  get  at  precisely  is  this,  how  your  department 
is  organized;  what  it  is  composed  of;  what  officers  and  soldiers  you  have 
under  your  command  as  provost  marshal? 

Answer.  I  have  under  my  command  all  the  regular  infantry  now  present 
in  and  around  Washington;  and  with  them  I  carry  out  my  instructions  for 
the  government  of  the  city,  under  General  McClellan's  orders.  I  have  a 
detective  force  here,  which  is  not  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be,  which  makes 
arrests  for  treascnable  conduct  or  action,  and  the  reports  of  which  go  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  provided  they  are  persons  who  are  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  government.  If  they  are  arrested  as  spies,  they  belong  to  General 
McGlellan  as  prisoners  of  war. 
By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  regular  force  under  your  command? 

Answer.  I  would  rather  not  tell.  It  is  giving  information  which  we  want 
to  conceal. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  You  say  you  have  all  the  regular  infantry  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  under  your  command.  * 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  old  regular  infantry;  all  that  are  of  the  old 
regular  infantry,  the  old  ten  regiments. 

Mr.  Chandler:  We  have  a  statement  of  that  force  here. 
By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  You  have  them  all  employed  in  this  service  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  charge  of  the  ferries  and  bridges  on  this  side ; 
I  have  a  guard  at  the  Alexandria  boat,  at  the  Long  bridge,  at  the  aqueduct, 
and  at  the  ferries  at  Georgetown  ;  besides  this  regular  infantry,  I  have  four 
companies  of  volunteer  cavalry,  and  two  companies  of  old  regular  cavalry  ; 
the  volunteers  have  been  brought  in  within  a  short  time  ;  they  are  detailed 
here  for  fifteen  days. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  We  want  to  get  at  the  force  which  you  have  under  you  aa 
provost  marshal  in  this  district  ? 

Answer.  I  use  all  the  force  I  have  ;  it  is  composed  of  all  the  old  regular 
infantry. 

Question.  We  want  to  get  at  the  force  which  you  have  under  you  and  in 
use,  which  you  have  under  your  command  as  provost  marshal,  and  then  we 
want  to  know  how  that  force  is  used  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  force  exactly  ;  I  can  aggregate  it ;  I  should 
suppose  there  is  approaching  three  thousand  soldiers. 

Question.  That  is  all  the  force  under  you  as  provost  marshal. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  all  the  military  force. 

Question.  What  other  force  have  you  ? 

Answer.  There  is  fif  secret  service  force  ;  I  do  not  know  how  large  it  is, 
but  it  is  not  so  large  as  I  need. 

Question.  You  cannot  give  their  number  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  us  how  the  military  force  under  you  is  used  ? 

Answer.  It  is  used  for  guards,  for  patrols,  that  go  about  the  city  regu- , 
ia;J^,     The  command  is  scattered  all  over  the  city. 
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Question.  Is  all  that  force  used  within  the  city  proper  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  city  proper,  and  Georgetown  ;  I  have  a  guard  as 
far  down  as  the  navy-yard  bridge,  and  they  guard  all  the  ferries. 

By  Mr.  Johnston : 
Question.  How  is  this  secret  detective  service  paid,  and  what  does  it  cost 
per  month  7 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  The  accounts  are  approved  by  General  Mc- 
Clellan  himself;  they  are  audited  at  the  War  Department  and  State  Dep;irt- 
ment  both  ;  they  go  through  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Question.  Yon  have  about  8,000  soldiers  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
GtK)rgetown  as  patrols  and  guards  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  organization  of  the  force  as  a  brigade  is  kept  up, 
and  I  expect  to  go  forward  with  them  when  we  move. 

Question.  It  is  organized  as  a  brigade,  and  ready  to  go  forward,  or  such 
portion  of  it  as  can  be  spared,  whenever  there  is  a  forward  movement  of  the 
army  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  expect  the  whole  of  it  will  go  forward.     General  Mc- 
Clellan  told  me,  when  I  was  made  provost  marshal,  that  I  should  make  my 
own  conditions,  and  one  was  that  I  should  go  forward  with  the  army.    The 
reason  the  regulars  were  brought  here  was  of  course  because  they  were 
better  trained  and  more  steady ;  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  will  be  replaced  by  other  troops. 
ByMr.  Odell: 
Question.  You  have  charge  of  the  State  prisoners  here. 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  many  buildings  have  you  for  that  purpose  J 
Answer.  I  have  only  one  now  for  State  prisoners.    I  have  put  all  of  them 
in  the  Old  Capitol  building. 

Question.  You  have  given  up  the  female  institution  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  put  all  the  female  prisoners  in  the  Old  Capitol. 
There  are  only  two  of  them,  I  believe.    We  fixed  up  some^  rooms  in  the 
upper  part  quite  comfortable  for  them,  where  they  are  quite  retired. 
Question.  Who  pays  for  the  support  of  these  prisoners  ? 
Answer.   The  government  pays  it.     It  comes  out  of  the  commissary's 
department.     The  superintendent  of  public  buildings  has  charge  of  that 
building  in  a  general  way — the  repairs  and  all  that. 

Question.  I  have  reference  only  to  the  support  of  the  prisoners. 
Answer.  It  is  drawn  in  rations,  1  believe,  from  the  commissary's  department. 
Question.  From  the  commissary's  department  of  your  branch  of  the  service? 
Answer.  Of  the  army  generally.     The  list  of  prisoners  is  brought  in  at 
the  end  of  every  seven  or  ten  days,  or  whenever  they  make  out  their  pro- 
vision rations.     That  is  taken  to  the  commissary,  and  he  issues  the  pro- 
visions, and  they  are  cooked  by  servants.     Every  now  and  then  negroes 
come  in  who  are  almost  starving,  and  we  put  them  at  work  up  there  until 
they  can  get  employment  at  some  other  place.     If  any  person  wants  to  hire 
them,  we  turn  them  loose.     We  obtain  our  servants  in  that  way  from  these 
contrabands,  and  in  that  way  the  prisoners  are  waited  upon  without  a  great 
deal  of  expense. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  What  is  your  practice  in  regard  to  returning  contrabands  when 
they  are  claimed  by  loyal  persons  ? 

Answer.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  one  way  or  the  other.  I  will  not 
help  any  slave  to  get  free,  and  I  will  not  help  any  man  to  get  his  slave. 
That  is  a  civil  matter. 
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Question.  If  they  can  get  employment,  yon  let  them  go  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  keep  them  only  as  an  act  of  charity. 

Question.  We  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  learn  what  communications  are 
properly  allowed  or  tolerated  between  the  enemy  and  our  lines. 

Answer.  Across  our  lines  into  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  allow  any  communications  to  pass  over  with- 
out you  know  what  they  are  ? 

Answer.  Certainly  not. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Do  you  allow  any  baggage  or  packages  to  go  without  examina- 
tion? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  that  sort  We  do  not  pass  anything  here ; 
everything  goes  down  to  Fortress^Monroe — letters  and  everything  of  that 
sort.  They  accumulate  rapidly.*  They  are  generally  sent  to  General 
McClellan,  and  he  sends  them  to  my  office,  and  I  send  them  down  to  General 
Wool. 

Question.  You  permit  no  communication  between  the  lines  here. 

Answer.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Julian  : 

Question  Do  you  allow  persons  to  go  over  and  come  back  again,  or  vice  %)ersa? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  allow  anybody  to  go  beyond  our  pickets,  and 
we  arrest  anybody  that  comes  within  our  lines. 

By  Mr.  Oovode : 

Question.  Can  you  imagine  any  condition  of  thing  that  would  justify  the 
allowing  of  sealed  packages  to  pass  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Or  to  allow  officers  of  the  enemy  to  come  over  and  have  inter- 
course with  our  officers  under  flags  of  truce  ? 

Answer.  That  might  be  done.  They  are  brought  in  in  a  very  careful  man- 
ner when  they  do  come  across,  and  not  allowed  to  see  anything.  They  are 
led  through  our  works  and  our  lines  blindfolded.  With  all  these  precautions 
a  case  of  that  kind  might  arise.  I  brought  in  one  person  on  a  reconnoissance 
over  Bull  Run.  I  was  out  some  distance  on  the  other  side,  and  met  a  party, 
and  brought  him  along  in,  sent  back  his  escort  and  sent  him  back  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Question.  Would  there  be  such  a  thing  within  your  jurisdiction  as  giving 
a  carte  blanche  to  parties  to  take  baggage  and  luggage  of  various  descriptions, 
one  way  or  another,  into  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it.  * 

Question.  You  would  not  think  it  was  right  ? 

Answer.  I  would  not  allow  it;  nobody  else  would.  There  would  be  no  end 
to  the  mischief  it  might  do. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Are  those  communications  sent  to  General  Wool  sealed — those 
that  are  intended  to  cross  our  lines  ? 

Answer.  We  do  not  read  them  ourselves;  we  used  to  do  it.  But  General 
Wool  examines  everything  there — he  and  his  officers.  Every  letter  is  read 
before  it  is  suflFered  to  ^o  over.  To  show  how  those  matters  are  done  :  Dr. 
Miller,  of  this  city,  desired  to  send  some  clothing,  by  some  persons  who 
were  returning,  to  a  daughter  who  was  there.  1  told  him  he  would  get  per- 
mission from  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  got  that  permission  ;  and  there 
was  a  note  accompanying  the  articles  to  General  Wool  to  examine  them. 
They  were  examined  and  found  to  be  what  they  had  been  represented  to  be. 
I  will  not  allow  anything  of  the  sort  to  go  without  a  permission  from  the 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Washington,  February  10,  1862. 
Captain  Gustatus  V.  Fox,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Qnestion.  What  position  do  yon  hold  under  the  government?       * 

Answer.  I  am  Asssistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  attempt  having  been  made,  or  a  project 
formed,  to  take  possessic^  of  Matthias's  Point  at  any  time;  if  so,  will  you  state 
the  particulars? 

Answer.  The  Navy  Department,  as  early  as  in  June  last,  proposed  to  the  War 
Department  to  take  possession  of  that  point,  and  an  examination  was  made  by 
the  War  Department  with  reference  to  the  project  by  Captain  Woodbury,  of  the 
engineers,  and  Captain  Palmer,  of  the  topographical  engineers.  The  War  De- 
partment, or  General  Scott,  decided  to  send  a  mrce  down  there  as  early  as  June. 
Uaptain  Ward  sent  up  a  very  urgent  request  just  before  he  was  killed,  asking 
for  only  300  men  to  occupy  that  point,  and  General  Scott  consented  to  allow 
300  men  to  go,  but  General  Mansfield  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  as  many 
as  5,000,  and  it  fell  through,  probably,  on  that  account,  though  General  Mans- 
field was  very  earnest,  and  very  positive,  in  his  opinion  that  that  point  ought 
to  be  occupied  in  force.  Mr.  Welles  went  over  to  see  General  Scott  about  it, 
I  think,  in  June,  and  pressed  it  upon  him  personally  as  well  as  by  letter.  The 
first  official  letter  that  I  find  upon  our  books  was  written  on  the  first  ^^y  of 
July.    It  is  as  follows,  addressed  to  Mr.  Cameron : 

"Navy  Department,  July  1, 1861. 

"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  this  department  is  entirely  satis- 
fied, from  reports  of  its  officers,  that  the  Potomac  river  will  soon  be  closed  by 
the  batteries  of  the  rebels,  unless  one  or  more  prominent  points  are  occupied  by 
the  federal  troops." 

Then  Bull  Run  intervened  between  that  other  and  the  next  one  which  I  find 
upon  our  books,  which  is  dated  August  20,  1861,  to  Mr.  Cameron  from  Mr. 
Welles.     It  is  as  follows : 

"Navy  Department,  August  20, 1861. 

"  Sir  :  The  importance  of  keeping  open  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  is  so 
obvious  that  no  argument  is  necessary  upon  the  subject.  So  far  as  possible, 
this  department  has  and  will  continue  to  discharge  its  duty  in  this  matter  by  an 
armed  flotilla;  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  where  shore  batteries  can  be  made 
to  intercept  communication,  and,  in  view  of  that  danger  and  recent  investiga- 
tions, I  would  most  urgently  request  that  immediate  measui^es  be  taken  by  the 
War  Department  to  fortify  and  entrench  Matthias's  Point.  A  single  regiment, 
aided  by  two  of  our  steamers,  could  heretofore,  and  perhaps  may  still  take  pos- 
session, and  secure  it;  but  if  more  than  a  regiment  is  required,  it  appears  to  me 
indispensable  that  the  requisite  number  should  be  furnished. 

"Attention,  on  separate  occasions,  has  been  called  to  the  particular  necessity  of 
having  that  place  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  unrestricted  navigation  of  the 
Potomac.  I'he  navy  will,  at  any  moment,  contribute  its  efforts  towards  seizing 
and  hold  that  place,  and  apprehend  there  need  not  be  any  delay.  Cannot  a  su^ 
ficient  force  be  sent  down  forthwith  to  seize,  and,  in  connexion  with  such  armed 
vessels  that  we  can  order,  hold  Matthias's  Point,  and  thus  keep  the  navigation  of 
the  Potomac. 

"  I  understand  that  troops  will  be  sent  to  the  lower  Maryland  counties  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  prevent  batteries  from  being  erected  on  the  left  bank.  This  is  a 
timely  and  wise  precaution ;  but  it  is  equally  necessary  that  we  should  takft 
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possession  of  Matthias's  Point.     Should  the  insurgents  get  possession  of  that 
point,  it  would  require  a  verj  large  force  to  dispossess  them." 

On  the  3 1st  of  August  I  find  the  following  letter  from  the  Nayy  Department 
to  the  War  Department: 

"August  31,  1861. 

''  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  copies  of  despatches  received  from  Captain 
Graven,  in  command  of  the  Potomac  flotilla,  and  be^  leave  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  his  suggestions  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for 
keeping  open  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac.  I  nave  heretofore,  on  repeated 
occasions,  called  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  to  this  subject,  which  is 
of  immense  importance  to  this  citv,  and  the  operations  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of 
the  navy.  It  appears  to  me  there  should  be  no  delay  in  taking  ^e  pre- 
cautionary steps  recommended  by  Captain  Craven;  and  this  department,  with 
the  naval  force  in  the  Potomac,  is  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  in  this  measure." 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  at  that  time. 

In  October  there  were  in  the  Potomac  the  Pawnee,  the  Pocahontas,  and  the 
Seminole — three  very  heavily  armed  vessels — and  the  R.  B.  Forbes,  with  two 
very  formidable  guns  on  board.  These  vessels  were  detailed  to  go  with  Du- 
Pout's  expedition  to  Port  Royal.  But  before  they  went,  the  Navy  Department 
proposed  to  the  President  and  to  the  War  Department  that  the  rebel  batteries 
that  had  then  begun  to  appear  upon  the  river  should  be  destroyed,  and  their 
places  occupied  by  the  army.  It  was  urged  that  these  w&re  the  heaviest  ships 
we  had  here  in  the  river,  and  that  we  must  withdraw  them  for  this  southern 
expedition,  as  ships  were  too  scarce  to  allow  these  to  remain  here  in  the  river 
doing  nothing,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  get  the  army  to  co-operate  with  us,  or. 
rather  to  permit  us  to  co-operate  with  the  army. 

They  agreed  to  send  down  4,000  men  to  take  possession  just  above  Matthias's 
Point.  This  was  some  time  in  October.  I  do  not  find  any  written  communica- 
tion upon  our  books  in  regard  to  it ;  but  I  can  get  the  exact  date  if  necessary. 
The  orders  were  sent  down  from  the  Navy  Department  to  Captain  Craven  and 
Captain  Dahlgren;  and  scows  and  steamers  were  provided  for  carrying  the 
troops  and  landing  them  at  Matthias's  Point.  Captain  Craven  collected  at 
Matthias's  Point  all  the  boats  of  his  flotilla,  and  we  notified  him  that  4,000  men 
would  arrive  there  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Those  troops  did  not  go.  The 
first  intimation  we  had  of  that  was  a  tug-boat  sent  up  the  next  day  from  Captain 
Craven  with  word  that  the  troops  had  not  come.  I  went  over  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent about  it,  and  we  went  over  to  see  General  McClellan.  He  told  us  that  the 
engineers  were  of  the  opinion  that  troops  could  not  be  landed  in  such  large 
numbers,  and  they  had  concluded  not  to  send  them.  I  told  him  that  the  busi- 
ness of  landing  the  troops  belonged  to  the  navy,  and  that  we  had  the  means 
provided  for  ft ;  and  that  nobody  had  inquired  of  us  whether  we  could  land  them 
or  not.  It  was  then  concluded  that  they  should  go  the  next  night.  And  we 
sent  down  word  to  Captain  Craven  to  be  prepared  the  next  night.  But  the  next 
night  they  did  not  go.  They  never  went,  and  we  never  knew  what  the  reason 
was. 

We  then  sent  our  boats  out  of  the  river.  We  told  the  President,  who  was 
exceedingly  earnest  upon  the  subject,  that  the  election  had  been  made  that  the 
river  should  be  closed ;  that  we  had  done  our  part  and  we  had  nothing  further 
to  do ;  that  we  had  the  vessels  and  could  destroy  the  batteries,  but  the  vessels 
would  be  of  no  use  here  if  that  was  not  done,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  de- 
stroy the  batteries  unless  they  were  occupied  by  our  troops.  We  told  him  that 
these  vessels,  as  he  very  well  knew,  must  go  down  to  Port  Royal ;  they  were 
of  very  light  draft,  very  powerful,  and  their  machinery  was  covered.    They  ac- 
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cordingly  went  out,  one  after  another.  One  of  them  was  hit  by  shots  fron\  the 
batteries,  but  no  injury  of  consequence  resulted. 

Question.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  four  thousand  men  could  have  taken  and 
held  Matthias's  Point,  and  prevented  the  closing  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  With  the  aid  of  the  navy,  4,000  men  could  have  made  a  lodgment 
and  intrenched  themselves,  and  the  vessels  could  have  covered  their  position 
and  prevented  an  attack  while  they  were  intrenching  themselves.  The  opera- 
tions the  enemy  were  carrying  on  there  were  perfectly  well  known.  Every  step 
they  took  was  known  not  only  from  deserters,  but  from  observation.  The  com- 
mander of  our  flotilla  was  so  discouraged  that  he  threw  up  his  command,  and 
applied  to  be  sent  to  sea.  He  said  he  was  losing  his  own  reputation  ;  that  the 
closing  of  the  river  was  attributed  to  him  and  the  navy,  and  he  declined  to  re- 
main there  any  longer.  He  has  now  gone  to  sea,  and  the  flotilla  is  really  under 
command  of  a  lieutenant. 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  reasons  assigned  for  this  course,  as  I  have  gathered 
them  from  conversations.  General  McClellan  thought  it  would  bring  on  a  general 
engagement  to  attempt  a  move  there.  The  engineers  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  proper  way  to  carry  those  batteries  was  to  march  down  the  river.  The 
President  assisted  the  Navy  Department  as  far  as  he  could  in  urging  this  plan 
upon  General  McClellan,  and  he  manifested  more  feeling  and  disappointment 
than  I  have  ever  seen  him  before  exhibit,  when  he  found  the  men  had  not  gone. 

Question.  General  McClellan  objected  to  furnishing  the  men  ? 

Answer.  General  Scott  commenced. 

Question.  But  afterwards  General  McClellan  objected  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  continued  by  him. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  When  General  McClellan  agreed  the  second  time  that  the  men 
should  be  sent,  I  should  have  supposed  that  he  meant  to  send  them. 

Answer.  We  kept  the  boats  there  two  nights,  and  did  not  know  until  the 
next  morning  that  the  men  had  not  gone. 

Question.  Did  he  assign  any  reason  ? 

Answer.  The  first  night  the  reason  assigned  was  the  troops  could  not  be 
landed,  the  engineers  thought.  I  remarked  to  the  President  that  that  belonged 
to  the  navy,  and  nobody  had  asked  the  Navy  Department  whether  it  was  pre- 
pared or  not  prepared  to  land  the  troops.  The  President  insisted  that  they 
should  go  forward.  General  McClellan  said  they  should  go  the  next  night. 
He  sent  down  word  to  be  ready  the  next  night.  But  they  did  not  go  the  next 
night,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  ever  knew  why  they  did  not  go  the 
second  night. 

Question.  Were  there  really  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  enterprise 
having  been  successful,  had  the  troops  been  sent  down  there  according  to 
promise  ? 

Answer.  My  own  impression  is,  gathered  not  from  any  particular  declaration 
of  any  one  man,  but  from  numerous  conversations  with  these  gentlemen,  that 
they  thought  it  was  doubtful  if  they  could  hold  themselves  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river,  exposed,  as  they  contended,  to  the  whole  rebel  army.  They  said 
they  would  be  without  supports.  Well,  they  would  be  without  army  supports, 
but  the  navy  is  there  to  help  them ;  and  ships  can  always  enfilade  an  appioacli 
to  those  works.  A  lodgment  on  the  bank  of  the  river  can  always  be  protected 
by  ships  from  an  attack  in  the  rear,  for  ships  can  lay  above  and  below,  and  by 
their  guns  can  always  protect  them  from  an  attack.  The  position  at  Hilton 
Head  does  not  require  any  intrenchments  to  hold  it,  because  the  men-of-war 
arc  there. 

Question.  The  objection  was  that  it  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Rep.  Com.  108 16 
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^fQi^eatjoiv  Is  thene  any))Gtter  place,  for  a  general  en^agii^i^ent  than  ^somewrbem 
outside  of  their  intrenchments  ?  .  Even  if  it  had.  been. ,  thought  to  Jl^adio  thati 
would  Qpti  th^t  be  4  be^ttpr  pla^^  foi:  a  general  engagement  than  Mftna^a^  2 ,  <  < 

Answer.  Well«  sir*  that:  was  thq  rei;nark:I  heardi  made;  and  then, : again; 
aftejT  cQ^vpr^ationa  we  ^^  ji^d  ^<^th^i'r  h^  seeded  to  be  of  the  x)pinioa  lihat 
the  proper  way. to  tym  those  hatteries  would.be  to  marc$  down  the  river  on  the 
land  side  with  a  y.evy  Jieavy  fprce.  And  t  got  the  impression  from  all  those 
cpi^yersa.tiQns  that  tbqre  would  ^on  be.amoTement  dp wn  therefor  that  ptjirp^a^t 
a^d  I  g^ve  l^iat  same,  imprfssion^to  Captain  CraveUir  He  was.overwbelo^ 
with  npiortiJGication  ^t  the  reproach  tha(t  would  be  cast  upon  himself,  beqaiise^ 
haying  ch^gje  of  the  flotilla  upon,  the  river,  it  was:  allowed  to  be.  clogged  bj  the 
rebel  batteries.  .  ^e  c^me  up  here  one  ^^jr  and  Mr.  Welles  said  that .  he  nevei; 
^w  a  man  more  agitated:  than  he  waa.:  ,  ,  _        :!  :  . 

Question.  You  have  referred  to  conversations.  In  J;hose  conyereationB  was 
the  Niayy  Pepartment;  convinced  of  the  pxopjiety,  of  abandpniqg  Uiie  work  of 
taking  po^ses^io^  of  those  points  on  the  riyert      . ,  j      , ,:  <         .     -  .     ,  ; 

Ans.wer.  Nor  sir;  ^e  neyer  have  jabandoned  it;  we  ba,vc«:alway*  per^Uted 
that  it  should  be  done.; .      ■  ,'  j 

■  •' ;  -ByJfe^Chfinaiefri        -    ••^■\"  :•:_  M^ii-.-M  .•,:.:/..!•!.  .■^-.- -.  !.r...:f--:  ; 

Question.'  Tou  thought  it  a  military  necessity  that  Slatthias's  Point  should  fee 

tatenr'"^"  '.■'■,'.':';._,::  T.. ;'_;".'_  "  ,  :     .',''•'!/.  V.  ^^''.■  ''.  .',.,,V" 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  ^e  stated  distinctly  to  the  Fresideht  IhAt  he  must 
elect  between  that  expedition  and  the  .closing  of  the  river ;  that  we  had  the 
force  here  to  accomplish  that  w6rk  ;  but  it  could  not  longer  reihiain  here,  for  it 
must  go  to  insure  success  to  Captain  t)uPont.  lliey  gave  It  up,  and  all' the 
efficient  ships  left  the  river. 

--■      iBy-'MV.  Odell'r-"     ■•  •  ^       \   • '  '  ''  ^- -'■   ■    ^;-:  ;• '  :^-^'^-    ■•' ''     •  ■['  . 

Question.  Has  it  been  the  judgment  of  the  Navy  Departmjent  that  the 
navigation  of^the  Potomac  cotild  have  been  kept  open  sihce^  June  last,  and  that 
it  should  have  been  done  I  ,  , 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  unquestionably.  .    .   '  r 

By  the  chairman:   -j  ;  i    ;  ■    :      ! 

Question.  That  Port  Royal  expedition  was^  delayed  vastly  beyond  what  the 
public  expected.   What  was  i  the  cause  of  that  delay  ?  . 

Answer.  Bull  Run  wad  the  first  thing  that  upsci  it;.  It  was  preparing  before 
the  battle  ^f  Bull  Run.  It  had  been:  talked  over,  and  the  number  of  12,000 
men  talked  about;  but,  for  a  long  time  after  the  battle  of  Ball  Hun,  every 
soldier  was  drawn  here  to  Washington;  none  could  be  spared. 

By  Mr. Chandler :  '  - ':[    ^ 

Question.  It  was  tlie  lack  of  soldiers 'that  delayed  it?  \    ~ 

Answer.  That  was  the  principal  reason.  All  the  soldiers  were  jwithdrawn  to 
the  defence  of  Washington,  and,  there  were  no  extraordinary  means  used  to 
carry  the  expedition  forward  after  that  battle.  It  was  not  lost  sight  of,  but  it 
was  considered  iiecess^y  to  bring  all  the  troops  here.  Crener^l  Shennan^s  camp 
at  pamgstea^*  Long  Island,  iw^as  brok^en  up  just  as  he  began  to  form  it. 


J.  S^PoTiTte  Wornand  eiariiinedi  ; .     [;       i  ;        !  :.  .  ;i  :  i        :.  j  .. 

ByMr.Gooch:  ^  ^  r .  h      . 

Questioli.  \i^here1sy6tirTe8idehcet  "  '    '  ■       ''^  ^  *^'  '  ^^ 'V 

Answer.  I  reside  in  West  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.         "'      '  ^    ^^       "'^- 
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^  t^  ftrat .pwwpifl  frpfn tthta  wci«  J^.  ueneb/thiBDe..  n  iWi% >y»tt  €P^«  tie,(4dtnmitiee 
a,#}iQi;t[n^fjci^UV9  qf,wbfltf  ycji^^liftTf  mi  lt^rta«diouifc.|li4i5ejf,7  .n  i//  [>  -airfi  m    i  u 

^f^  wa^  n  large  gath«l9iig  ^f !  trtK)p^>  i  flild .  fhm  tlleBet  t»  G^ntffeivaj^  ^liA'  wooda 

arriving  in  view  of  Centreville,  the  fortifi<^ti<)0wupp»fth€|^pie.ft^j  y:6jif  *  entered 
the  place  appeared  very  formidable,  extending  two  or '  three  miles,  I  should 
think,  on  either  side  of  the  road.  I  did  not  nnmber  the:  ditfei^tf^^-fiVHib,  but  I 
should  think  there  were  eight  or  nine  o^tbe«if^1»»«pMjby;ii  iUwlOf.WJftliwo^ks 
between  them.  I  entered  some  of  the  forts  on  each  side  of  tt^'.rfM^a&d  ^nilicited 
Centreville,  and  found  in  the  embrafi»ifiefttlftgQ(^inijK#J^;rC^ntt0W/ with^il;d^^ 
spot  on  the  outer  end  in  the  centre.  I,  found  no  iudication^jiQ/s jfanaaLjiras 
aole  to  judge,  of  there  having  been  any  artillery  in  position  th^re.  I  was  told 
by  several  colored  persons,  and  by  one  white  person,  (a'da^OTeb'typYett  there,) 
that  there  had  never  been  any  guns  in  poEritlkin^<dieKey^^udithat>thei'e  4ii^Vet<  h^d 
tketorJtny  bnt/fie^'ffrttilerjrdM  1^  ^pl^e^t  I  maide  inquiries  in^iitigai'd  -1^4he 
iiiiinb«viof;.1(r6Qipfi  ikitib^Aihestk  stationed  .tbereriaiid  iWi4Kiiswiei%d>tibl^t  i^  thd 
laiiiisixiweeksiitbesfel  h^;<nn1i>ibeen<6fnei{  15^000  tMrerit  vther^^hM  X>id^ii  'ihde 
ittioy'rr4iJb6iit[  tmentyi  vdlgUBenisl  tMe^  thought,  iaddiiimie  ief ■  ithps^i  r^ghi^^ntij  wiei^^ 
ftill.i.iT!t|eriidc0iint0rDf  )'.^1  jth^  ,peiidoQ8J  cbrfespofidoin  I  pdttrn^iihe^  dumber' f^ni 
I3JHEK^  to>15\06Q;M:  TUeiDtfhntBoe!iiteDdediial^^>  from  <)eiitnefvi}le '  to^l  Aear  B^U 
Bmul  at  iiUenraU* ..  i  <3]h^^i  i  (wfareLmoiti  j<  log^^  ht^^»l])  i  ^t^diti^  iia .  gonxl  ipotdtt^ti-, 
irtid4eanfe4;to,be:quitfecdmfi>rti^blcL  >rjd)  j'l  if  '.:-ii  -..'o-  ii  •>>'!  ;.;ifi  ,...-  c-i*  <-.t  -.'J.; 

ill  '/I'.iM   /i.i  ,-:!!:.-:;id  vJ  Y'»i^  '1>  ol  ji'.H.jfif  'Iji;  ]»:;!(  y  '-'^^  ^  <l'  t'iii  •!!  *'"    •■  ^i'-'!  "i' 

f  Questibn.-BMiiypU'is^^MOii  ^BmmlMnMil,  kny  pWtf<»iii&'iiV«he  fi&rts  bn^whlch 

fiybgeigl4ifcAjidi)iea>falOUht§Ai!r. /HfrM'V::!n!'.i)i^        i:n  .--ifiiififiH  'ni.'.l  ,^.  ".'■-'_  r  .-    'i,; 

.f:tAn»wer/!No,>«k^  ^iio)wke^{  'iI16aw>»irfhifargfirf'j;bttt  ioSrt'^ntll  I  goft  info^Ma- 
nateari,  wBcrc'.'th«rb  were'BewiraiifbrtBl    i'    '"!:••  ^•■".•)  --flf'-^^^  .J)!iri!!j   -.'^.Y  1r;[-  .!>  -''A'l 

.■/iQtttstiohi'-K)otte»«)t'(ifentr8Vil}e^f'  [mu;  .l,r^ai>,  J.  -;Ml•;^^^:^.f  h.rr/-.-  ,-i;)  tt,-/'  ^  ' 

nrAhso'"n-.MN^)liie^whateb'erji>'<!tJ  -i-.a-  ij'.iJ<'-.i  ,• /_  >  rfcmrr.!  .j,[f  j,..;!?  ..,,11  (.7  l)-;;;i  > :-  ;i 

: Quostidn^!  Wcip'tkost  ^oggMiiiide  >tOilhiihat<e  g^  'Do  Ibok  lik(^ 

OTIl^.---''i''  ■'   't",li'//   Ji   r»itK  ,•)•(  '^[j  ;;,'t"-r.    (Vm    ,,,j    Jdi-.-.i;  ihjifi/     ,;ijjj>   ]l    cA-in    \'...:i 

nlA^Bwer;  Tbiwiplhatll'SewwercoBlypiiiited'o  (ratii*^tndi«^['tK6'batrk  W^ 
sHll  'W/^  I  /shifoldTthibfc  thiy  ^ei-fe  seitecieil^  visryftwfe^lr  ad' t« '  ^ii^e  ^to 'itaithte 
tennoiif  hntkheleMti  9r^  iifBt^  -patetedi^  ^Fmni'Gtentw^ille  -td  Bull  Run  the 
fbttdb  ^rei^ci-y  bid,  inddn^^acb  dde  fhote  Were  lii^kmttibers  bt^  j^d  h^s^fr 

lo^Hiie  8een;--"'j'-  !»:"•  -n!  /•■•frjr')' )  if  *•»  -/ 1  (f  !>  jij'^ii  J  ■"<{  .i^-  (i-vm!   .vf;;-i  T-i-^ici  !:mj 

Questioikv  Whit  ntimW^  off  ij^ad^  hlotsee  did  yott  ^stj^at^  tb^^  t^  b^  >? 


('ttie(3r[iretext<«#y : 

To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  I  should  think  there  might  be  1,500.  ■  W!i?le  at 
B«il  iiuii,  Ltnade/aa  exitmidatioA  fe#itlM»f  ur[K^  6f  iatl^fylug  tf^elf  iti  i^r- 
dn^er^tif  the>maeked<%dltearien  absntl^^lkfciiiddinitU^l^^  fn^i 

meditelyi  ottitheTiri'^  ofi  tJrefTUnjrMmvthe^Joih^r'dide^'  ][>erhikjw^^ 
^W^atterioer  tha^wOTd  iiioyfefedi  wTftb-^rosfe^iridiBO  ©ituafeed  that 'they  wiet^  iirtJ 
dMDrte8hf>iinleii4ediitoidbMf^,iiadibouii^  i)i^*^il}r'b^  delated  by^anj^body  ff 

-Quei^ion^  Aay-gunktherei]-"  >::i''Ti,]i  o^iV     .m..]  .;,•//  i-.i'-::-   -.1  u.:!/,-  f-.z-b 
Answer.  No,  sir;  not  now.  -"^n  ii::  '^  ;      ii  - ;     i 

By  Mr.  Gooch  :  :  [  ,.,o; )  ,i ]/  vji 

Question.  loi^ii^s^flodAi^l^ttliati thfi^^  .r  ,  ^      ) 
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Answer.  No,  sir ;  tliere  was  earth  thrown  up,  and  no  doubt  they  had  been 
used.  The  next  point  of  interest  I  came  to  was  a  large  brick  house,  owned  by 
a  man  named  Wiar,  which  was  used  as  the  headquarters  of  General  Beaure- 
gard. From  that  house  my  friend,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  myself  took  quite  a  num- 
ber of  maps,  which  gave  very  accurate  outlines  of  the  fortifications  in  and 
about  Washington,  even  to  the  feet  and  inches  between  the  guns.  They  seemed 
to  have  been  drawn  with  great  care,  and  were  left,  I  should  think,  very  carelessly. 
We  brought  those  maps  away  with  us. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Have  you  those  maps  now  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  fiimish  them  to  us  ? 
Answer.  I  will. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Go  on  with  your  narrative. 

Answer.  Before  reaching  what  I  took  to  be  Manassas  proper,  we  entered  a 
fort  of  quite  a  formidable  character,  between  Beauregard's  headquarters  and 
the  village  of  Manassas.  We  found  lumber  and  rough  logs  thrown  in  there. 
It  looked  as  if  they  had  intended  to  make  platforms ;  but  none  had  been  con- 
structed. The  timber  had  not  been  put  together,  but  was  merely  lying  there  in 
a  pile.  There  were  evidences  at  Manassas  of  ordnance  having  been  erected  in 
various  places,  and  the  platforms  destroyed.  I  should  judge,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  do  so,  that  the  troops  had  left  there  in  great  haste.  Several  hundreds 
of  barrels  of  flour,  that  they  had  attempted  to  destroy  by  burning,  lay  there  in 
a  pile  partly  consumed.  There  was  also  a  part  of  a  train  of  cars  there,  partially 
destroyed.  Among  other  things,  I  found  a  very  complete  printing  office,  with 
press,  types,  forms  standing,  an  imposing  stone,  army  blanks,  &c.,  and  I  should 
think  a  little  paper  had  been  printed  there.  The  place  was  generally  in  a  ruin. 
The  depot  was  burned,  some  cars  and  a  locomotive  or  two  destroyed,  a  bridge 
blown  up,  several  buildings  destroyed,  and  altogether  the  most  desolate  scene, 
it  seemed  to  me,  that  the  human  eye  could  rest  upon.  It  is  so  all  the  way  from 
Centreville  to  Manassas  and  beyond  there.  There  is  now  a  putrefaction  there 
that  makes  it  quite  unpleasant  to  go  along  there,  and  it  will,  of  course,  grow 
worse  every  day,  unless  these  dead  horses  are  removed.  Upon  inquiring  the 
cause  of  there  being  so  many  dead  horses  there,  I  was  informed  by  several  col- 
ored persons  and  a  white  person  at  Manassas  that  the  rebels  had  been  short  of 
forage,  and  the  horses  had  been  starved  and  worked  to  death.  I  should  think 
that  might  have  been  so,  for  I  noticed  between  Centreville  and  Manassas  several 
horses  that  had  apparently  given  out  and  laid  right  down  in  the  road. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  How  many  troops  had  there  been  at  Manassas  as  far  as  you  could 
ascertain  ? 

Answer.  The  account  told  there  was  that  for  the  last  six  weeks  there  had 
not  been  over  10,000  or  15,000  there  at  Manassas,  probably  not  so  many;  I 
heard  no  estimate  above  that,  but  several  below  it.  There  was  one  colored 
man  who  had  the  care  of  General  Beauregard's  headquarters — a  very  intelligent 
man.  He  said  he  had  been  hoping  something  would  turn  up  for  his  benefit. 
He  seemed  to  give  very  intelligent  and  very  careful  answers,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  what  he  stated  was  true.  The  statements  from  the  other  persons  cor 
responded  with  his. 

By  Mr.  Grooch: 
Question.  When  did  they  first  begin  their  movement  from  Manassas? 
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Answer.  The  troops  that  were  there  began  to  pack  up  their  things  on  Sunday 
morning. 

Question.  When  did  they  first  begin  to  move  their  guns  ? 

Answer.  Some  six  weeks  ago  they  began  to  take  away  their  heavy  guns 
from  Manassas? 

Question.  And  have  been  removing  ever  since  ? 

Answer.  Their  heavy  property  from  time  to  time  ever  since. 

Question.  Did  you  learn  in  what  direction  those  guns  went  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  the  only  answer  I  got  to  that  inquiry  was  that  they  were 
"  going  beyond  our  lines.** 

Question.  Did  you  learn  in  what  direction  the  troops  moved? 

Answer.  Towards  Winchester  I  was  told. 

Question.  Did  you  learn  whether  they  had  made  any  halt  at  any  place  be- 
yond Manassas? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Question.  Did  you  learn  how  far  this  side  of  Centreville  their  pickets  had  been 
for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  ? 

Answer.  1  did  not  make  the  inquiry. 

Question.  Or,  rather,  whether  they  have  had  any  considerable  force  this  side 
of  Centreville  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  learn  that  there  had  been  anything  more  than 
pickets  this  side  of  Centreville ;  we  saw  no  evidence  of  any  fortifications  at  all 
that  amounted  to  anything;  there  were  a  few  shovelsful  of  dirt  thrown  up 
near  Fairfax  Court-House,  which  looked  as  though  they  had  thought  at  the 
time  of  fortifying,  but  had  abandoned  the  idea. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  From  your  observations,  how  many  troops  do  you  think  it  likely 
have  been  quartered  by  the  enemy  at  Centreville  and  Manassas  both  ? 

Answer.  I  am  by  no  means  a  military  expert,  and  can  only  judge  by  what  I 
have  seen  of  our  accommodations  over  the  river  here.  I  should  judge  there 
were  not  accommodations  there,  at  the  utmost,  for  75,000  men.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  in  one  of  our  papers  that  they  had  there  150,000  or  100,000  men;  if  so, 
then  we  must  have  accommodations  for  at  least  500,000  men. 

Question.  From  the  best  information  you  could  collect,  how  many  troops  alto- 
gether have  there  been  there  for  the  last  six  weeks  ? 

Answer.  Perhaps  15,000  at  Centreville  and  somewhat  less  at  Manassas. 
Upon  my  return  last  night  I  found  our  army  in  buoyant  spirits  encamped  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  in  the  woods,  for  five  or  six  miles,  the  bands  playing, 
and  the  woods  illuminated  by  their  camp  fires.  They  had  seen  me  as  I  went 
out,  and  very  naturally  asked  me  the  news;  and  they  could  hardly  credit  the 
story  that  Manassas  had  been  evacuated,  and  when  I  assured  them  it  was  so,  I 
witnessed  upon  their  faces  such  feelings  of  shame  and  disappointment  as  I  have 
never  before  seen. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Question.  Did  you  form  any  idea  of  the  number  of  cannon  they  have  had  at 
Manassas  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  ascertain ;  I  think  they  were  all  removed. 

Question.  You  do  not  know  what  number  there  have  been  there  at  any  time  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  think  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  some  of  their  works 
have  not  been  occupied  by  ordnance.  One  I  know  was  not,  for  there  were  no 
platforms  in  it;  and  in  the  condition  it  was  in,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any 
ordnance  to  have  been  mounted  in  it. 
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Question.  Were  yoi?,rtbep,iyitl^,tJ(j^,w  f  •;;  .     i //    .<,   .    ;  » 

An^>^er.^i  A;  PP'<^WjOrGplonel,Av.9j^flI;a"^^^^  ji|B^,Aliea4.Qf/me. 

I  passeil  General  McDowell'^s  neaidquarteta  a  little  way  tne  other  Wl^pf  J^s^J^pfff 
Court-House.  ^  ,,^,^.^  ^^,_,^ -.^.^  ,,,  ,.  ,^....,,  ,,,^^,,  j^,/   .,.,V,:..;,^o 


By  Mr.  Odfell^r  ''*•"'  '  '^'J'  -'  ••^^^?'  i.v->  vit-.-,  /-..i  •■;•.. :'r  .•:•.•.,-,,/. 


f- 


Qu^stipi^.  W^'^re^^^^  l^|t^^iandingi  ;,'^^^'^^    ^^  ;    \./       .  •     / 

Answer.  There  were' feul  few  tents';  niostly  huts;  and  ^1  ^^ver^  Ijeft  stAi^aiQ 
Question.  At^j^iapassas  ap<^  Ceptreyillejb^^  i   !       |   -    ..  r-     ,,) 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  1'  did  not  see  any  that  %s^  lieQn  iw^mecf,     ,  j  •    , .    ::   / 

Question.  In  the  papers  you  found  in  Beaureffar^'s  l^eadqiiatrtjsi'S/ ire  tlii^ 
any  indicatioja?  that  th^y  ever  jn tended  tp  attack  lY^hihgton  V' '  /         '  '   * " 
^  '  AnsWbf.   1 -shouM  jttdg6'  6o.  '  The  positions  of 'the  Fr^sfdetft*^  H^iisci^lhe 
Treasury,  and  other  buildings,  are  marked  and  njnped.    Bill  t^ie  eijiniiiiittCGf  can 
judge  about  that  a  er^at  deal  better  than!  fcilh.'    ,'       •'  ■  '  '■■^'         '     f  /^ 

By  Mr.  Julian:  '  '  _     v.  [[;•,  ..s:/Vi.. 

'. ,  Question.'  Yoiu'  sa^^the'  stildiers  werfe  iiiol4;ifi(id  ip  leirp  that .' Mauia^sas  '^ad 
been  eVacuiited.?.  '   v';''/"  ■'-■'■'-'■■■■■' '''-   •■'■   "'' ^ •"■'■■■' .''^ '■''     '\    ..y  ..•.,-,•>.>  •.. 
'  .  ArisWOi^.  Y68,;8lri  ofl^ceW^  ari^  Wdjier^  bpHi:'.  ,The  fd^Jtag  Wis  h(jt  cb^ 
ti)  the  officers;  btit  Wai  fehoWJalSo  Itiy  the Mdier&.V    T  l    '  ,    '  '.    ^      ' 

.f--l^  vi^i   ;   ji-'  1::;  t'^':  ni\:i  t::J   ,  ^::i:  M;  tTr  t  to  •;!!!' t 

ByMr.Covode:  :mL.i /n')  .i]/l  y;{ 


?rp  as  ,sinpotl^  as  a  noor.     i  wo  jniies  ot  tne  rpaa  to  Vjeupeyiiie  iniant  iis^ye  jeen 
a^,.  but  n9t  .ipipaissalbie,  for  piir  artillery  was  ^oiiig  )along  -ye'r^ 
qijite  .early'i  i^  the  moraiiig,  pefpre '  the  siiu/  tiad  an  /pppoHjii^ity^  tp,  operate  tippu 
tne  rpac^Sj^'^d  ^ry  tne^.  ipucfhv    I,  shoptd  ^Aj^jj^e  roads  |^o 
suet  aij  to  eiiaule  peopl^  tp  pa^ry  on  tUejrWsip^^^^  thaij^ 

our  countrj^.  roads '  usu^lljr  are  rin  summe^  j^njr',  peasoii  o/  the  ^y^, 

after  d  little  rain.    Beyond;  Centre ville^tty  ^^  |.^    ,  .1  J^  .„ 


;.'     !.'•::.;    !:•.     •  'l  ,'  y-.     iii;;Vr  ".•! — i-i    /i'r.i; — ■'".'    f  lij.'M  '1    :::--:!ii    1-  .-J   iTU' ;  -'I    7  >  ir   ii-  iT   I 

r^BiYAWD'''l^yLQRwoft^kn^^<ixiM  -'''  ^•■^■';-^;  '';'-^^'-"  v--^  •;"'^  •--' 

ji  ,<■•     i;./   ;.  ;./:  if;  [■::>;^-;.  T  irj//  i'i.i,  .!.-i.':!i->-:7-)  /•■!■.,]    hrf  :-:!V- -i.rfij^    '^--Ir  v-f./.- 

,-,,,.[    i     :By,Mj^.;CJl^A^r,:i,-,,    ...„:-||-    'in   -.^...ul-.  4    ,i.,rfv,    V;).'l     .;•.,[!    U-u,,:    I'.-M'-!/. 

Question.   I  am  informed,  Mr.  Taylor,  that  you  accompaaded-  lii0  amy  io 
Manassas.  .  i      •..     .< 

Answer.  I  did  not  accompany  the  advance.    I  accomptfuS^  ''General^McClel- 
'lanond'hi^  staff'onpTnBsdayi-j'idfiM!  -..(t  ■i^.  /■•■.'■.!  vr.:-.  i-.-""!  m-.t;  [>:«'!   ..'"  i'-'-ff^^"? 

Question.  Will  you  give,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  an  account  of  yoUp 'joomey^, 
and  what  you  saw  nponi  tiije  Toute,  efi|}edial£y  flirodbed  fte>  theio^dtione /«l  Cen- 
treville  and  ManiasBas^ land  lirhn^ : ^oKt' ^uvr  rat  €entreFille< isnd  J\fferin^ssa8 1  mi <, ' 
-  Answeo^;  I  reaehedlOentreviUie  betwocn  10  ahidriliolclofifc  QiylTii«id«]^*  in 
•advance  of  Gendral  Mc01eUaii:.7i  He  <^as  atuF^irfiixidii  ii]^Q»dayvnigh4i  .  Wfe 
appDodchdd  Gentrevill^  across:  &  broad  jhoUowi^soarei^lyitohbe  called  arvaJld^, 
about  a  mile  across,  probably  Centreville ;  lies!  on ;  .the :  w«84(feni/  side  iof  *  iSikln^ 
ridge,  running  north  and  south.  Along  the  crest  of  this  ridge  is  a  series  of 
small  earthworks,  forts  of  different  sizes,  commencing  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
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Centroville,  Vhere  die  ridge  be^^iuB  to  fk}l  off,  i^nd  ruiimtig  neariy^  od  a  level  fpr 
about  a  mile,  I  8h<«i4  Miy^  tben  ^gi^oally  falling  towards  Bull  Rud  for,  pex*- 
hapSr  another  nAle^  or  thereabouts.  These  fortifiea(|ionB  >  fieem  to  ^  hiiviB  been 
thrown  up  in  a  hurry,  and  nothing  toi  have I'bpen  done  t©  them  for  a  long  time. 
The  iMuiKSi,  the  esdarpmentB  of  these  ibrtB,  arc  all  washed  down/  hy  the  rains^ 
and  have  filled  lip  the  dilx;hes>  so  that  a  manicbuld  nearly  jump  acrdse.  Botme 
a£  thieiB,  on  the  north  of  >  lilie  tumpdke,aa  you  approach,  have- maple  logs  in 'the 
embmsuiiea,  the  eiids  painted  black,  to  resemble  eannbn.  In  those  that  1  viMted 
I  saw  iKy  signs  of  heaty  guns  ever  having  been  in  position:  The  information 
of  the  officers  I  saw  was  that  they  had  had  field  artillery  there.  They  had 
them  ifi  the!  forts;  but  no  heavy  siege  guns.  This  line  is  along  the  crest  of  this 
^arp  ridge,  f  Itis  asi^le  line.  It  is  not  a  circle  or  an  arc  of  fdrtifibati6n^,ibut 
a  single  line  rtmiiing  lUong  this  ridge— a  straight  line.  '■  Beyond  it  jbhe  gmnnd 
fafls  off,  and  slopes  towards  the  west.  The  village  of  Gentreville  is-  a  little  fui<- 
ther  down  on- that  side.  There  are  no  other  fortifications  at  ^all,  ei^cept  along 
this  i^gb,  that  I  saw/none  on  the  fiankot  rear.  Those  different Iforts',  I  should, 
have  s^d,  ire  connected  by  covered  ways^'a  'sort  of  stockade  running  along, 
with  dirtthiiown  up,  and  a  ditch  tin  each  side;  the  mside  wide  enough  for  the 
m&k  to  march  tdong^  and'  outside  there  is  a  sort  of  moat  against  attack. 

Question^  Can  you  state  the  number  of  wooden  guns  you  saw  there  in  '■  po- 
skiodf     .-••■       ••.:i    -•  -:  •    •  -■■  :•  •■•  'i-    ^    ■         ;:  .  ;:■'  .      -^  -  -/  -1 

Ans?w€r.:  -  No:  J  did  not  count  them.  I  bnly  saw  two  or  three.  '  I  do^  not 
know  the  elactnuknber  of  them.  '  ■        ' 

::  Questibci..  But  }qou-unddrstand  thfere  were  tio  siege  guns  there,  except  these 
wooden  ones?  '       '  •-  . 

Answer.  There  were  no  heavy  siege  guns  there;  at  lea^t,  th<^ ^ffic^rs  who 
examined  the  forts  also  told  jr\e  they  had  seen  no  foundation  for  lieavy  guns. 
*'  Quesfioni  Didjyou  ascertain  ahythitig*  about  the  force,  or  the  esllimAted  fbrie, 
of  the  enemy  at  Centreyille  prior  to  its  evacuation  ?  >  j.  i 

Answer.  Immediately  prior— *-for  some  weeks  previous— they  were  very  few. 
On  this  ridge,  a  little  south  of  the  village  of  Omtrevilfc^  there '  were  some 
barracks,  log  huts;  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  further  to  the  east  ju^t  before 
reaching  BiiU  Rutt,  ttieTe  Vas  ahoffher  camp  of  ver)r  substantially  built  log  hutgr, 
which  was  deserteA  about  thre^  weeks  ago,  a  family  living  near  told  ihe.  The 
term  of  the  enlistment  of  the  soldiers  bad  expired,  and  they  left  or  Were  sient 
home.'  ;       .  ■  ;       '     ;   '•  "  '-^  ■     ■    -      ■-   ■•  ■    ■  ■ '  •  • 

Queistion.  Did  you  hear  atiy  estimUte  of  th^  force  foi^  a  few  weekd  prior  to 
fhie  evacuation 7   '  ■■■'■'    '''^'    ,' '  '  "^  '  •  --w-    ■•' 

Answer.^  I  tried  to  njiake;  an  estiniate,  of  get  an  estlitiate  bf  it.  The  iicc^unts 
varii^di  but  the  Average  /^ns  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand,  ks  near  as  I  c(ould 
ascertain.  ■■'.•'      '  '"    '■  ^  ''  ^ ^  ■-/''-■  ■'[^"■'  {    '''-'^   [■'•'■  ■"' '     ''■ 

vQttedtion:  The  whole  fbrc^  1   .    '  '' 

Answer.  Yes,  su:;  that  is,  according  to  the  estimated  xriade  tome  by  persons 
living  there;  but  they  are  generally  ignorant  persons,  and. ;they  ^ejt  their 
estimates  from  the  rebel  soldiers.  But  my  own  estimate  of  the  number  of  men 
in  alV  the  caiiips  ttat*  I  Jaw  at  GentreVill^  and  Mhs  Bull  Run,  and^  at  Manassas 
Junction^  would  be,  if  tliey*  were  all  oc^lipied  at  m6.  same  tim^,  perhaps  about 
75,000.  That  would  be  a  liberal  estimate  if  all  the  camps  were  occupied  at 
tie  faame  tkrie.^  Eviidently  tliB  forts  iat  Gentrevllle  had  not  been  Occupied  for 
some  tiiA»ibe<^u6e  they  were  in  such  a  dilapfidated  condition,  the  walls— the 
sides — ^had  been  so  completely  waslied  down  by  rkins,  ilnd  with  no  attempt  niade 
to  repair  them.  Afterwards,  while  I  was  there  on  the  ridge,  Gfmeral  Mc,Clellan 
and  staff  came  up,  arid  Colonel  Davies,  of  the  Ira  Hari-is  cavalry,  was  sent  on 
as  an  ^soort,'ana  I  went  down  over  the  .battle-grotind  of  Bla<ikbum*8^  Foi-d 
where  the  first  fight,  on  the  18th  of  July,  took  place:  Thek^  we  forded  BtiU 
Run^  '  The  banks  ar6  Jowr-prob^bly  not  more  than  forty  feet  high.    On  the 
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opposite  side  there  are  two  small  batteries ;  at  least,  two  straight  lines  thrown 
up,  on  which  cannon  were  probably  planted  during  that  fight.  They  were  the 
mai*kcd  batteries  which  opened  on  our  troops.  That  was  on  the  left.  On  the 
right  I  believe  tJiere  are  some  small  rifle-pits.  After  passing  these,  the  ground 
rises  gradually  for  about  a  miarter  of  a  mile,  a  rise  of  a  little  less  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  all  from  the  level  of  Bull  Kun ;  and  then  it  is  perfectly  level  from  there 
to  Manassas,  a  distance  of  some  four  or  five  miles.  There  were  no  signs  of  any 
fortifications,  or  earthworks  of  any  sort,  until  we  were  within  a  mile  of  the 
Junction.  There  was  a  small  earthen  fort  on  the  right  that  would  mount  some 
six  or  eight  guns.  That  was  off  the  road,  and  the  fields  were  very  muddy,  and 
I  did  not  ride  up  to  it.  At  a  distance  of  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  other  fort  was  another  on  the  left,  east  of  the  Junction,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  apparently  a  little  larger ;  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  further  east 
there  were  signs  of  earth  having  been  thrown  up.  It  appeared  to  be  an  in- 
treuchment,  but  I  could  not  judge  of  the  character  of  it.  After  passing  between 
these  two  forts  there  was  nothing  whatever  until  we  reached  the  Junction. 
There  was  an  intrenched  camp  at  the  junction  of  the  two  lines  of  railroad.  The 
ground  was  nearly  level,  a  slight  rise  towards  the  east  with  a  ditch  around  it, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Junction,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  road,  a 
small  redan  circular  earthwork,  about  fifty  feet  high,  that  mounted  about  three 
or  four  guns  probably,  though  I  should  think  not  more  than  three  guns. .  It  was 
partly  torn  down  on  one  side.  It  was  a  work  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in 
diameter.  I  understood  from  oflScers  who  visited  one  or  both  of  these  two 
detached  forts  on  the  plain,  that  there  were  signs  of  siege  guns  having  been 
in  position  there. 

By  Mr.  Wade: 

Question.  How  long  is  it  since  they  commenced  leaving  there,  as  near  as  you 
could  ascertain  1 

Answer.  I  inquired  of  several,  of  a  white  man  and  some  very  intelligent 
"contrabands,"  arid  I  got  accounts  from  several  that  agi'eed  and  that  I  think 
are  tolerably  reliable,  that  first  the  cattle  were  sent  off  on  the  Friday  before 
last  week,  which  would  be  the  28th  of  February.  A  very  intelligent  mulatto 
told  me  they  were  sent  to  Culpeper  Court-House  by  rail.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards a  brigade  was  sent  to  take  care  of  them  and  to  remain  until  further  orders. 
Then, about  the  following  Tuesday,  which  would  be  the  4th  of  March,  the  heavy 
guns  were  sent  off.  It  was  generally  understood  among  the  rebels  that  they 
were  sent  to  Gordonsville,  and  the  other  stores  were  sent,  and  the  troops  day 
by  day  from  that  time,  from  the  commencement  of  last  week.  Some  were  sent 
by  rail,  and  a  few  marched  down  the  turnpike  in  the  direction  of  Warrenton 
and  Gordonsville.  On  Sunday  morning  the  last  left  Centreville ;  there  were  a 
few  left  at  Manassas  Junction  on  Monday ;  they  left  at  two  o'clock  on  Monday 
afternoon,  setting  fire  to  everything. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Question.  From  the  best  information  you  could  gather,  what  has  been  the 
greatest  extent  of  force  they  have  had  there  during  the  last  six  months,  or  since 
last  July  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  learn  that;  the  statements  I  got  differed  a  great  de^, 
and  were  obtained,  also,  from  the  rebel  soldiers ;  some  said  sixty  thousand,  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty- thousand,  some  fifty  thousand. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Did  you  inquire  of  any  intelligent  person  as  to  the  force  for  the 
last  two  months  at  Centreville? 

Answer.  For  the  last  few  weeks,  without  specifying  the  number  of  weeks, 
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thej  paid  that  the  force  at  Centreville  was  very  small ;  and  I  was  also  informed 
at  the  Junction  that  the  rebel  officers  stated,  last  week,  that  they  must  hurry 
because  our  troops  would  be  there  on  Sunday  night. 

Question.  From  the  appearance  of  the  works  at  Centreville  and  Manassas, 
could  you  see  any  reason  why  one  hundred  thousand  men  should  not  have  cap- 
tured the  whole  force  there  months  ago  ? 

Answer.  Not  the  sligrhtest.  On  approaching  Centreville  the  position  is  very 
strong.  It  is  a  little  like  the  Borodino,  in  Russia;  it  is  a  gradual  slope,  rather 
abrupt;  a  long  level  ridge,  with  this  shallow  valley,  about  a  mile  across,  which 
is  bare  of  trees,  the  top  of  the  crest  being  level  and  entirely  covered  by  this 
connected  line  of  fortifications ;  but  on  approaching  it  from  Fairfax,  on  the  left  is 
a  wooded  hill  of  about  equal  height  with  the  highest  part  of  the  Centreville 
ridge.  Certainly  the  difference  in  elevation  is  not  more  than  fifty  feet,  judging 
by  the  eye.  This  hill,  in  an  aifr  line,  is  about  a  mile  from  their  strongest  forts, 
and  simply  judging  as  an  unmilitary  observer,  I  do  »ot  see  why  heavy  siege 
guns  on  that  position  could  not  shell  the  principal  fortifications. 

Question.  Then  all  the  information  you  received  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
forces  there  came  from  rebel  sources,  and  you  would  hardly  consider  anj^  of 
it  reliable  ? 

Answer.  No.  I  compared  opinions  with  several  officers  in  regard  to  the 
force,  5«uppoRing  all  the  encampments,  covering  a  space  of  five  or  six  miles, 
extending:  from  Centreville  to  beyond  Manassas  Junction,  filled.  I  went  by 
way  of  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  returned  by  way  of  Bull  Run,  so  that  I  tra- 
versed about  fifteen  to  seventeen  miles  of  country,  and  saw,  perhaps,  all 
their  encampments.  Supposing  all  these  to  have  been  filled  at  the  same 
time,  seventy  thousand  would  be  a  very  liberal  estimate  of  the  entire  force. 
Afterwards,  I  went  from  the  Junction  to  Bull  Run,  to  the  battle-ground, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Manassas  Gap  tunipike  for  about  two  miles.  General 
McClellan  and  staff  took  the  same  route;  but  I  rode  in  advance.  Then  I 
struck  north  across  the  plain,  to  strike  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  came 
upon  a  large  white  house,  inhabited  by  an  English  family — the  first  house  I 
found  occupied  after  leaving  the  encampment  near  Blackburn's  Ford.  They 
stated  that  the  house  had  been  General  Smith's  headquarters  during:  the 
winter — Gustavus  W.  Smith,  formerly  street  commissioner  of  New  York; 
that  everything  had  been  taken,  and  they  were  paid  in  certificates  to  be 
redeemed  by  the  confederate  government.  They  complained  a  great  deal; 
but  did  not  seem  particularly  rejoiced  at  the  retreat  of  the  rebels.  I  asked 
the  man  how  he  managed  to  live;  if  they  had  taken  everything.  He  said 
he  had  quite  enough  to  live  on;  he  had  a  great  deal'stowed  away  that  they 
did  not  know  anything  of.  Beyond  this  point  the  level  plain  of  Manassas 
rises  into  low,  bare  hills.  There  is  a  belt  of  timber  along  the  edge  of  the 
plain  on  that  side.  Almost  the  entire  portion  of  the  plain,  from  Bull  Run 
to  beyond  the  Junction,  is  entirely  bare — very  slightly  undulating.  The 
topographical  descriptions  that  we  have  had  of  Manassas  have  been  entirely 
false — the  story  that  it  .consisted  of  three  natural  terraces,  rising  one  above 
the  other,  each  of  which  was  fortified;  that  it  was  a  high  plain.  I  should 
call  it  a  low  plain — decidedly  low;  the  highest  part  of  it  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  Bull  Run,  and  the  rise  so  gradual 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  with  no  natural  terraces  at  all,  except  the 
little  bank  along  Bull  Run,  which  is  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  Beyond 
that  it  is  very  nearly  level  to  beyond  the  Junction,  and  with  no  capability 
of  being  fortified,  except  by  immense  labor,  by  constructing  immense  ditches, 
and  very  strong  lines  of  earthern  walls  beyond.  After  passing  this  house, 
which  was  said  to  be  General  Smith's  headquarters,  it  rises  into  low  hills. 
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'^^  QuiesftioTi.  liVWe  tbc  bffib^Vs '  with  'whom  yb\l  ^^hvei^sed' 'digap|>bibt€d^^  fi^ 
relation, to  the  cijiaracter  of  the^rbiirtd"  arid  the  fomridfttioris  ?  ; '       ;  'j 

AnWierJThpelB  with'  "whom  r. spoke,  aill  exprfe^ised  a'^^heraJl  d!a?appbiht- 
inleht  in  ^gatd  to  ihesttength  of  the  position.      '      -  •  '    r  rr  ,v   .      . 

Mr.  Chandler  We  had  a  witness  beft)ni  ufei/Who/ori  careful  extinlihatTdh  f^ 

had  eslirtated  the  Force  at  Ceitreville  not  to  ^xc^ed  fodrtj?en  thousand  men,  , 

arid  dt  Manassas  'li^t  t6  exCeedfroni  ten  tofOut^eeu  thousand,  foV  the  last  ^' 

six  Week*:  "■  ••'^■••;'    '•■'■•.  -ii     '- "i'    •!-    -    -     >     ''.•••::  :^    :,•-'......!    .•    :-:;:••'. 

■Fhtf'Wiirti^BisS-  Ifi^onld  bay,  judj^ingfrcte  the  dumber  of  (^arnps  th^t  bore 
distiiict  eViderice^  of  teoent  occupatiori,  that  edtiriiate  #a8  very  ric^arly  cor* 
rect.  'I  v^as  -going  vtd  sfey,  al^,  that  the  plain  terminates  about  k  mfle  arid 
a  half  t)efore  reaching  Bull  Run  at  thfe  Stone  Bridge,  arid  there  are  Ibw  hills 
that  'go  dowri  16  the  Creefc.  At  the  bottom  of  thetie  hit  16,  oii  *lhe  top  of  tUd 
little  abni{it  bluff  that  rfseafifem  the  cree^,  (a  bltiff  about  forty  fbet  higb,)  i# 
a  deep  rifle-pit-^an' etribariWmdnt  r^thler  larger  than  a  fifle-pit/  rannirig 
along,  following  this  little  bluff.  That  ie  the  only  fortificatiori  between  Bhll 
Ruri  battle-^eld  and  Manas^iag' Junction.  I  rode  bver  it  riearly  atonid,  and  I 
asked  other  officers  who  rode  in  different  other  directions  over  the  grdoiidf 
and  I  Waa  unable  to  ascertain  that  there  wafa  a  single  work' of  any  kind 
between  the  battlb^field  at  Bull  Rnn  and  Maoassas  Junction,         >  '. 
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,  John  Ti'HiLL^Bwom  aikd:  exkroitied  by:  Mr.  Oovodd.  Mw  been  aa  Cciri- 
treville  iince  Deeember  1, 1861 ;  bom  and  resides  in  Al^aoLdria;  hiuB  been  here 
all:  twiriter  ^agag^d  ia  liis^  basiness  as  a  photogcaphet,  &c.;     !         '        . .     ^  "  ^ ' 

Question.  Has:  there  been  any  guns  mounted  in  rthe  faHifications  that  ar^  hei^ 
mCenteeviHe?::      r   ■^■:'-  :'-"  .    ?     r  •-[  [.-.t  ■^^^.l  .  .-.  .  :•  ^.;-.!  .•  ,.. -.f  ;.   >    ■:: 

•Ans wen  BTo ;  the  6nly  guuB ' were  IqgSi  •  '    •     '  ^  ;  1  - 

Question^  Do  iwe  understand  that  there  were  nd  ^nns  in  the  fortifiDatk^ris  ? ;   - 
'  •  Aris w«r. /Yes ;  there  were  no  'gun»,  and  the  logs  were  put  there  im  vDecemben  ^ 
'<  iQuestion;  How  many,  troops  have  the  rebels  liad  >here  4t  ainy  tinve  sinee  yoir 
ha/v^ been:, here'?- ■■'•'•' •     :".•";■'•'  ■;•    /!   ;...,,...;.i 

Answer.  Not  less  thim  twelve  thousand,  noir  more  than^teen  thofMsanid.    '  f  ^ 
'    Question.  When  did  the  rebels '  commence  moving  ?       :  ,  f         • 

Answer.  On' Satmday^  last^  in  the  morning.  i   ! 

Qnesti^ni  Did  any  of  thein  retuni  after  they  had  leftl     ^  ;  ' 

'  Answer.  Yei ;  in  the  evening  of  Saturday  Greneral  Johnston  returned  with  a 
bri^de; :  staid  ail  night,  and  lefton  Sunday  morning  by  the:  way  of  the  S^tkixie 
Brwge,  which  they  blew  up.       '  r  *  ) 

Qaestion;  flow  liianytroo^  had  General  JohnstOHl-,         •  • 

/Answer.  About  four  thousand-^ay  two  thousand  infantry  and  two  tJieusund 
(iavalry.'      . 'i-' ■  ;^:. •.■•-■„■ -^  '^    -.-;■':    •;       :-,,-•;;" ;.?.,.    \.   !•.,...».     .* 
Question.  Did  they  go  awfliv  in  a  hurry?     '   ■      '  ^  > 

Answer.  Yes;  and  if  yow  had  bebuqiicker,  (meaning  yoitf  soldiers^)  and  had' 
cojitinued  y oiir  march,  you  Would  have  caught  theinV 

Snestion.Whten  was  Manassas  burnt?  ■    •   '       :  '      m:         L 

nswer;  On  Monday,  the  1 0  th.  .,      :  1  7  .*  v    r    .  7,.,  ' 

,   Question.  Were  thei^  ever  any  heavy  guns  in  the  fotDifioatidns  ?  •  - 

,   Answer.  There  were  never  kiny  guns  of  any  khid  in  the  forts.  "  ^     '  ^ 
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i-v  -  :  .'   i:  .if    -yrwi.il  --:  .n.i-:—   [,  ■.  .-;  •:-       ...-r;,'     WiAHUlfiOTO^t  April  3,  lS'6i2k[  '/ 

-,iftWati0i>»;  Whaqi^  tJif^nea^tent  qf  ^Jrii^Qry.  oycu-j.wljich  jpiaifhaye  ju;-i^di9^^ 

now?  .j:  ^i';.,•,|    :,.  .I;-,;-    ::.,,, I    .:[     .;.'-v  .••  ,   -f.*    ;!!■;!    i.«   I  ;j.  ,f-::. 

ieiWeplltheD^tri^iPif,  G(^UmT>i!ayW^  B<t^rtl^  tp  JP>%uJt^.Pi*J*eJ?.;t  A 

;iufaBeqne^t  4<5imRiwiwti9P  ^^o4^  9iywjw§4ic5M<>P'^ft,OciQpQMn  ^^J^:  t  fhpf?}!^ 
say,  therefore,  that  it  ext§|id,^  frwi  Qcc0ql^ux  bayilo;^^  ,T)iqrq  ffre^ 

1  -Qweitioil,  >Yhat  is  tfee  4i^^Q^b/Bt>fieen;4g)i^«^^^  9Vf^^hr  > 

:.■:  A»««r^niTBetweQp,fiJ^yfap4;:M^  J  ^l^bujid  .^hii»k{j  lidf)  a9tJk,^o»^<?e^r 

^}ftly,,,.  Jthir^k  tMiii.Mirecjt,  JwQ.k      fJ^tt  ftfty  :i»^e^^.  jByiitJiP;  TP^Msiil: 
would  be-somewhat  in9j;e  ^thfi^P- [th^^t*;!  ■'  !i:  i-  -.■  I'-itiiio  (ii;i-  ••  .'iMfMif  "i'^*  ;i:.  ■[  lo-: 

Question.  You  have  wjf,hiP;youT,ju^du^l4.92i  4V^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

the  def;cwcp  pfrWftsliitolf^n^    >/  I.  *  ' 

^UwweiV)l&^\Wr\i   Evei^itingforstlw^  4Qft»ce  of  Washingt^jn. 

Question.  What  number  of  troops  hav^  you rUnder, your  comn;iand],      ,  .  ^ 

Answer.  That  information  is  embraced  in  a  comtiaiimcation  to  the  Secretary 
«£■  .War,.wltidi'I~<tnadfi['to  him  yesterdays.  7  .(fi::!*:r    Muiiv  -mu  n-ti'T  .!.,.;'i-  .;  O 
1    Qoeationi.  Have  y09  a  <»pif  of  1  Ihat  oommMmca^]$tt;herei;  4iodii£  sol;\^ill  yoil 
allow  the  committee  to  have  it?  i  - 1(  i-  J 

':  jAntirWei^'jIlta^eiii-leopiyf^ii^J.i  r  i-r/f-.-vn  •*;:>[  T  f^j;/;  ••li'-  ,i-.T  .-f;-//     /. 

[T4ie<oopy  was  {i^oduoeiii^  f.!!    iiiiv/  ^     i!  n:  ii::;;'^ 

4f  Sift :  lih'at^  tiJ^  kduot  td*  irabtnittke>f(iQiW<bg'^o(>iidekibed  ^tateimenlt  df  ti^ 
f<[)i>cc8ilfeft'Utod«riAy^i6«mAaiBdfor  t^^  .1    ■  :     :  ^ 

Infenfry Jv  J : :L  ^  i^.  I ! . , .  .1 .  i  :L  i  :/v     1^,  3^5 

ArtiUery h^!^";:^:!:^:!:-!.  J^;V^Ji'.^.^;Lk:i^:J  J:^  ;^-'"^ 

Qayalry,  (six  companies  only  mpunted) , .  ^ :^. :  /^ !  1 . .        •  %48 
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..  :**  S0v^^4  coBiipaj^iefl(9f  t^^  re^^fjvij  artjjUery  ,of  ,,tJ;Q  afi^y  pf  thp,JPqtf)|Qjic,;fp:j^ 
^||Wp,>uji,npt|jM46T)mY  fiom^l^^.9^£t 'fpr£^^  ,,    ^    ,(.     . ,  .,  ;  ;,  4,-, 

;.".qf„^ii9ipr99 1.OTft  or^q^d  by,Qe.i\fi^J  Jl^CleiH^p^.foi  dc^t^  t^,Q;  r^^^i^efttf 
(good,  oi^e^)  ^o..  jpin,,|tijcl3p^4^pix!8,  ^yigip*p'(i?uwn|?r*s..cqri^  i^,pf^4.ee.,tlH*ougli 
44(efl^^dl;^;.  Q^e  i:^giflie^t  to  r^plaQis Jt>p  ^7th^^3^  )^wk:ypl^|iteer8  Iw, Etcmty 
^e^x«#Pi'ft  ,pW  ,  diyisipn^ ,  and,  oi^c^  j^eji^i^nt,  tOt  ^elievQ,  P-  J^giin^Jeiti  of.  JJop^tjr'^  ^  diy> 
fllon  it  Duad's  Ferry.'   Total,  four  regiments.    *  "'   -  i  ;ii  ..  !   t  i  ^ 

Jieve  G0i?.^F:4^Supi5^,fttJ^^  Jji^t  Jie,  jm^  f  n^]^ai;k  fprjthj 

"  In  regard  to  the  character  and  elnc^enqj^  pi  ith^.  ^pppa  ,uf^der  i;^vPWP(W9t 
I  have  to  state  that  nearly  all  the  force  is  new  sluA  in^penectly  d!iaci^ lined  \  \k«.i 
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several  of  the  regiments  are  in  a  very  disorganized  condition  from  various  causes, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  here.  Several  regiments  having  been  relieved 
from  brigades  which  have  gone  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  their  unfitness 
for  service,  the  best  regiments  remaining  have  been  selected  to  take  their  place. 

"  Two  heavy  artillery  regiments  and  one  infantry  regiment,  which  had  been 
drilled  for  some  months  in  artillery  service,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  forts 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  I  have  only  been  able  to  fill  their  place 
with  very  new  infantry  regiments,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  that 
arm,  and  of  little  or  no  value  in  their  present  position. 

"  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  position  which  Major  General  Banks  is  directed 
to  take ;  but  at  this  time  he  is,  as  I  understand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bull 
Run  mountains,  leaving  my  command  to  cover  the  front  from  Manassas  Gap 
(about  twenty  miles  beyond  Manassas)  to  Aquia  creek. 

**  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  that,  looking  at  the  numerical  strength  and 
character  of  the  force  under  my  command,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  inad- 
equate to,  and  unfit  for,  the  important  duty  to  which  it  is  assigned.  I  regard 
it  very  improbable  that  the  enemy  will  assail  us  at  this  point ;  but  this  belief  is 
based  upon  the  hope  that  they  may  be  promptly  engaged  elsewhere,  and  may 
not  leara  the  number  and  character  of  the  force  left  here. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

"J  AS    S.  WADS  WORTH. 
"  Brigadier  General  and  Military  Governor 

"The  Hon.  Secretary  of  War" 

Question.  Then  the  whole  number  you  now  have  orders  to  send  away  from 
here  of  the  19,000  men  under  your  command  is  four  regiments  and  4,000  men 
besides  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  received  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  General 
Sumner  to  know  when  the  4,000  men  will  be  sent  out  to  Manassas  to  relieve 
him,  as  he  is  desirous  to  embark  as  soon  as  possible.  And  this  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  written  order  from  General  McClellan,  substantially  the  same  as  the 
one  I  had  received  by  telegraph,  but  more  in  detail,  directing  that  the  4,000 
men  to  be  sent  to  Manassas  shall  proceed  at  once  to  fortify  that  place.  The 
President,  however,  last  night  suspended  the  order  to  send  these  4,000  men  to 
Manassas — suspended  it  during  to-day. 

Question.  Suspended  it  upon  your  representation  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  stated  the  character  of  the  force  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  most  inferior  in  the  ai-my  of  the 
Potomac — disorganized  regiments  and  very  new  regiments,  several  of  which 
have  arrived  here  within  a  week  or  ten  days — since  I  took  command  here. 

Question.  Have  any  of  the  troops  now  under  your  command — and  if  so,  what 
portion  of  them — had  any  experience  as  artillerists  ?  I  mean  those  troops  by 
which  the  forts  here  are  to  be  garrisoned. 

Answer.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river  there  is  one  infantry  regiment 
which  has  had  some  little  practice  in  heavy  artillery.  On  the  Washington  side 
of  the  river,  the  four  regiments  under  the  command  of  General  Doubleday  have 
had  from  three  to  eight  weeks'  drill  in  heavy  artillery.  The  Washington  side, 
as  it  stands  now,  is  much  stronger  than  the  other  side ;  but  I  am  moving  the 
troops  to-day  from  this  side  to  the  other  side.  I  am  going  to  abandon  the  forts 
on  this  side  altogether,  and  prepare  the  best  I  can  for  any  possible  contingency 
on  the  other  side. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  what  number  of  ti'oops  are  required  to  properly 
garrison  the  forts  here  and  to  protect  the  city  of  Washington  under  existing 
circumstances,  with  the  disposition  which  you  understand  is  to  be  made  of  the 
troops  now  being  moved  away  from  here  ? 
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Answer.  I  should  say  that  while  the  army  of  the  rebels  occupies  its  present 
position  at  Culpeper  and  Gordonsville,  with  none  of  our  troops  between  this  city 
and  them,  not  less  than  25,000  first-class  troops  should  occupy  the  city  of 
Washington  and  its  defences.  With  that  number  this  place  can  be  held  against 
any  number  the  rebels,  can  bring  against  it.  When  tnat  rebel  army  disperses, 
which  must  be  soon,  of  course  a  less  number  would  be  required  here.  If  this 
were  any  other  place  than  the  capital  of  the  nation,  even  a  less  number  might 
be  deemed  sufficient  now ;  but  being  the  capital,  while  the  rebel  army  remains 
at  Culpeper  and  Gordonsville,  only  some  forty  miles  from  here,  with  no  army  of 
ours  in  front  of  them,  I  think  there  should  be  troops  enough  here  to  render  this 
capital  safe  beyond  any  contingency. 

Question.  In  performance  of  whose  orders  are  these  troops  being  removed  1 

Answer.  The  orders  of  General  McClellan. 

Question.  I  mean  those  ordered  from  your  command  1 

Answer.  I  referred  to  them  in  my  answer — by  General  McClellan's  orders. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  You  went  with  the  advance  to  Centreville  and  Manassas  lately  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  wooden  guns  there  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  saw  some  there,  but  I  did  not  count  them  or  pay  much 
attention  to  them. 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of  siege  guns  having  been  mounted  at 
Centreville  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  But  I  did  not  examine  that ;  there  might  have 
been  some  for  aught  I  saw.     It  was  but  a  hasty  examination  that  I  made. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 
Question.  Were  the  wooden  guns  you  saw  in  such  position  as  to  satisfy  you 
that  they  were  there  as  scarecrows  ? 
Answer.  It  appeared  to  me  so. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  from  the  observations  you  made  as  to 
the  number  of  troops  that  had  been  there  ? 

Answer.  But  a  very  vague  opinion.  I  did  not  not  begin  to  estimate  tmtil 
after  I  had  passed  many  of  their  camps.  But  a  military  man  could  very  easily 
designate  where  a  regiment  had  been  fi-om  the  appearance  of  the  barracks. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy  there  ? 

Answer.  The  fortifications  at  Manassas  were  very  slight.  They  would  not 
amount  to  anything  in  resisting  an  attack.  At  Centreville  they  were  more  se- 
rious, and  would  have  presented  a  somewhat  formidable  obstacle  to  an  attack. 
If  the  fortifications  at  Centreville  had  been  well  manned  and  mounted  with 
heavy  artillery,  of  course  they  would  have  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  ad- 
vancing army.  The  hill  on  this  side  is  about  50  feet  lower  than  the  elevation 
upon  which  Centreville  is  situated,  and  that  of  itself  would  give  them  some  ad- 
vantage. But  nothing  they  could  have  had  there  would  have  been  very  serious, 
as  it  is  a  point  that  can  be  turned  very  easily.  With  the  facilities  which  we 
had  for  turning  the  place  to  the  right  or  the  left,  what  they  had  there  was  not 
of  much  moment ;  and  with  our  superiority  of  artillery  we  could  have  driven 
them  out  of  those  works  in  very  little  time. 


tSii  T£8TI9BX)]fT7 

"  By  Mr.  Gfoocli :     .       r-'^      ,;  ,     :,  f  r    i         u,     i 

..^AmWetr.:%^»r.e\r,,   ,:.^;.,  ,:,-,l'i;,.r      .hi.,     fK!-:;r»     '^j!t     ft:;ii)      r.r.^^    i^^Un    -^m-   -.'.jjr 

few  with  giins  of  any  kind.  '  .  /,., ..  ,,1  u  '  vm   Im./  ,1   .  j  ^  !,  i.     o 

Que^tii(>pu:  N^Vier  bft4.b^i^l^)b^ayyr.guqs;»^  ,  I    ,?,:.;  (V 

Answer.  No,  sir.    'One  or  two  h^d]ilija4>)S|p?^  MgJiJfciftixTPfWidff?*  ..y-fpyi^ng 

the  mam  road  were  wood^^^ftRRvPq^^e/CJgbtio^  mijf[>^pf,^P)nj,K  rfipm^ 

th^^  ,pji^entf3d  Ibp.wppf^ij^iwgB  p^ 

be  nothing  but  logs  of  wood. 

Question.  How  many  of  these  wooden  guns  did  you  •eyJ8j;;i!  J  .-nf.  '^J\ 
A^p>y;er^,lft^^^^x,pf  t>m^tdiff^Tlpn^^  j^, ,,,  ,„rr  .'f  •  i>  •;() 

Question.  Had  there  ever  been  any  heavy  guns  mounted  j^beir^ti'shppjd.jpn 

judge?  ^^Mf1  .-.(f.- hmIhuv^  v^T-j-H  I.-..7 j'iil    .IM^iV^'viV^ 

,rjk,w8w^.  ,1  ^hof^^j^^^f^ot^i,  Ai}4jfro_With§.imJ?^ 

satisfied  mere  never  had  oeen  any  but  light  field-pieces  ther^.^p^.^i^^fc^^.^of 

ByMr.  Covode:  ^  y    Ihvi       J 

•  Qiieistioni  I>id!  7<^u^6ee^i«»j»:  sign*  ioiP' }lktfifrra8(  fori  gniis;  baying  beea  biiilt 
there]'*'"-''  ^  •'•'^'  i'''i''':'if'^;-/-'  v  :-iui  j;  jli.'  ^  .-.y  j}      .v/a;::  I  iil-rj;. -jt^t  ■^f\^..:  n  .  nj 

Answer.  There  were  some  platforms  there,  but  no  indications  that  any  guns 
had  ever  been  mounted  upon  them.  That  was  shown  bjr  tft^^ ^httrofm  beinff 
peifectly^  smooth  no  itid^ea  'upoui  ithem  at>  iilL : :  t  TheIfort»fio«(tions' Vere  not  >aV^ 
formidable.    They  could  have  been  taken  hf-smtmltTeryxeaa^yji^'fi   /  n!  u  Ij 

Question.  Did  you  visit  the  fortifications  at  JiiaaaeMtejf  n:  iij;:.  tl     i  •     li. 

Answer.  I  did  not. 

B^MnOdell:  ,       ,  ,       _  ini^ibL^.-Mv  v.' 

Question.   Da  you  mean  that'  tKeir  eai-thWork^^^  not  for- 

.^j^ym.  YgS^Sir.,^  YtniJiirr  ^  ;^a  ,  ,-..::..  l.^L  ^i.  .vui.ui  L.-.,.;  Im.I   I  v-tlu 

"  Questionf  IS  either  iQT()spect  to  m  .    ,[,/    tr         ^ 

Arif^w(jr.;^T}f(jr^  w  alpattis  tberp ;' -  jii^d  j  qoytd  alfijip^^^  |i)plp'nijj^  &pjrse 

oy^r  jouy  pf ,  t$e  earthwork?  tjbere.  y  l^hc^J^yul^|.  riot  jbavib  ~  pbstrucjted  an  artny 


III  , 


';Que&tlbni  Did  yon  jtidgei'fV^m'wiaV'^tt 

intended 'to  withstand' ad- attflck'4'-^  ■';"•■•   ii'-"-''^  v.^iiJ  t-nun-)  -.,•.  ,7v.-1I..:ij--  v/j;--{ 

•;'AlQS^er.''i^oi/-^r;'';nfevier._  ■''  ^--    ^^'^''^    i  ---  '-ni-i  n.»  lliii  MiiT     ./nru    ;:•.-,!;-  /' 

By  Air.  Cot  ode,: ,  [  ,       .  m  r.        ^ 

•Question.  Bid  yQ^  im^H^Any/GSliwa^      ithw  iPrflb^VlPifpTf^e^^ti  .thjC  t?ii?p  oif 

^heir  ,eYacuatiori.qr  preyipyB^tpiit;?- i!i  -,,'.  :;!;.;i   ..[i  ..i  :,n.\,:  -.-.U   i-  ;I.;Mtt  •!•.!  !■.. - 
Answer.  J  could  i|pt. .  ;If  pliouhjl  iti^^tl^ftt  t^i^  Jwfi^aq^^  cqyerpd;^  )?P»P?  9^ 

some  four  miles.     They  were  exceedingly  w^Ubuiijt 5  belttpr.th^    any  of.pvcr 

barracks. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Had  many  of  them  shingled  roofs  1 
Answer.  Nearly  all  had. 
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,  Questaoiig  Bbiming  thatftbe^^ioHended  !l<»^  apeild  the  winMr  dfei^e  wiieii  Jhey 

jbirs,iieii6iwiii^  Jsirid^Bdy.lhattbe^.lmdtiiteild^d) t^^epQ^^  the  Mi^^i^  tU«v^  ;  ><  | 

_,  Question. .  iW^rei^any  ^  the  barr^cjMf  tincf^mpV^t^rrrpafjU^.^l^iaJfiieJ:— ^pwd^ 
Aat^WihaAleft  io.a,  l^xyJ'i  .h.>:;i-/  •.'-.•..:;  ..  i  ..|  •.;.-.;•  Jr..,  l.,n.^^:iV:.;"!>;,.!l, 
^  ApatW^R^.  Yest  mi^;  „  ^tbi^fc4hqy^.DeY^J•Tn^^,t  tp  J?[i^^j8^^n4^jt;ipent;ij^v^|le, 

i^tUick4?4  ;aft(^;f^x^i^  Jbtj^nioiPipssi^^^^  gpt  ;af?ro^ai 

.   Q^e»t^^,[SllOU^TO  jciAtih^^^  ,  .,  ,   ,,^,  J  ,    ,,i>,,:  , 

^"  ••  -     Bj^Mft-GoOCh-r -'it  i       .r- ■;■-:-;;*  -'!.U.''r'-r'[  liM.pi  niMii  :.i-. ;-::,!  !,.',•  ir.7>-', 

^  /l5^^*i<^^-  Otiglit  tibtMdfe  iti  cdmm  kttlij^  l!6  Wfe'kn(iw^  lih6*eotti 

Jitlon  of  th6  erieriy  at  al^  tiftes'diirmg  tie  last' w^^  1  '  ^      -  •  !{'^ 

'   Answer;  Yes;  sir;  uiiqhe8tMftblV^&^  '       i    •  i         <  i 

.—  ■•;;!:  .:  •  ■'  ■:{:;••:■  J^'ii:.'.  ^:^i{  ll  ._v..lj^  :  /  .  ifTMl  ..,,:,1  v  ^fj  .y,  .!.,  ,:.:;., rr 
i-  ■>-  •«  J  ..'[;::;./.•,;;;  »;•■;.:  .;  [  -n  .">>  a-ri:!  .»■■  l-i^f  t;r,!  .MMi  ;  ^i  ji  ,  .'.!i;7  ^  '!,;[.  ••-;;; 
7;-^.i-— _.'••:'.::■..  !;•;  ^ .  "V  ;.i;i:  -::!  //c:!  j{<;i  i .  j  1.  h'  ,  v  nf  .[[  -l  :{[  '\:\\  -..I;  ■{<>•»;... 
^•!-^     ::    !  i-;:  .•■    ;:!;;i   -.;  .ill    :y.Al    •.:;.:.  -.1!       .  i      '      uYfAuilSi^Tbfir.  April  119^1062,     ' 

GcneralJtRVtW  McRo^'AtLVec^lW^^^  •'  "'     '^    '  '   '-  'f  ^ 

By  tne  chairmam    ,;  .    -  r    . 

Question.  The  committee  desiife  to.  iPfquire.  iI^^  fiUege^  M^^ 
our  soldiers  upon  their  retiTO;fiom/Ma^i^^.)tpjA 

not  permitted  to  go  into  their  old  camjp^^, thjB; necessity ^9r.«ucJ(i^pqur9(?»&^ 
\  ,  Atiftwer.  /Wfeen  thje  t?t^P8  jvuf^ref  fli^r«i^  fp^w^i^  t^  ,Ff4r^x  Poijrt-Etpuse  p^d 
Centreville  it  was  detenninei  as  d^ejqnqmy/h^.  gonCr^^ 
814^  of  :the  |^ppahaiinpck>  })y[  t^,m^j^r^j^qtsk'^qujfi(ii\^t^ 
of  the  ;  tr^nsportatiQn  /  - th*t i  W  i  ^^^Pi  ph|*ii?^d  ibefereii?fi;i4?  W  .W^P  .P?  H^p 
30,000  to  60,0pPi  men ;  to  a^Bfte.otl^^r  point:  lJ|i.>f^  thought,  neces^ry  tlji^t  tji^ 
i^iQVementr^ho^jkl  heiiinadef^t  on<^e^$(n4pnd^r.tlleJ)elij^t^a^  |;^.i^or^tibiiL  .was 
ready,  General  McClellan  gave  the  Qr4^i:>Aa!  my.  corps,  was,  the  fir^J  one  desired 
to  go,  that  its  divisions  should  be  ip^j^^fqh^^  t^,  ;4l€^W^wa  f^na;^w)frke,4  .  ^^ 
corps  were  just  forming  at  that  tiooj^.  ,  j[  '^h^d  ^ijipl  .y^tjhe^  Dptj;  Jn  Cfxp[unaudi  of 
B^  corps,  hid^iotrBc^ivedf  th^  >^?!pPrta  ftf  itbe  dijyiqipn;?,  Qif  if  sp^  1;$ey  w;^reyiery 
iirfoirmal.     G^neraJ  jyfcCall*8.diyi8iop,;^hiphi  yF^W;  pp.(th^,,q[;tr^mp,,rigli^4^^^ 
]|ot.  fe^n.  .  Gep^^  McCJ^Us^- ^V>^(e  ^;0f^  ^o  i^ie^c^mdr^.^;   -^ 

order  was  giTcffiii  to  G,en£;Tflfi|  Fi^inUp,  tp  ippye  ijtier^,  i^d  jj  ^as.  fo  give  ;an;  order 
to  @epi^ml.^ng  tff  gOid(^^P.tbeiTe^pdfto.jcn^ba:i-k.at  pnc^^^  Ve;:^  ^^ow,  after  thp 
ordfpp  w^  ^.ven .  H  cpnip?PBC<pd; , raining,  and,  if  r^ipqd  very ,  hfliVd  that  (jLay  and 
night,  i  sent  down  word  to  one  of  my;4iyi8iiQi^8,.P0it  jtp.gio  jto  ,AJ,e;i^dx^t  l^uit 
tp  go  into  die fWPpdp  .iMid  ippke;  tb^pseiyesijas  pp^fortaJHp^  thegyr  9pul4;  ,ajnd 
the  next  4|iy,il  thpi^i  4  8?>i»|t  r w,^4 ,  tP  tj^epi,  ,to.  go!  ,:l?a^)f  ,^  thei^  old  caon^^ 
GenejW.McGaJl,;ur>d^rrthe;ihfi}iftf  fbat*^  ftjl  yi^yift.Alfs^fwdr^ 

had  tried  to  mareh  his  division  dowPr^but  afte^;g<3^<^ng  ^iij;t,j'^ft^y;A9  Jr^^pprtedtp 
f^  that.hisiTP^ii^iere  upaMlB;||^  go  «9y^  fxirthpr  op.acfpw^  i^aip,  9^ ; ^heir 

tpwiB  Jiftd  giyea  ppt,  and  tjbt  m^9  ^^re  very  J3^^  I  4irecte^  4iip^  to  hiflt  ?g?\d 
maJ|Le .  hie  cpmip^d!  i^s ;  cpuifprjifilile. !  a^ ,  ,1^^  couli  ;  I  [pei;Tnitie4  ^enf  ral  Kijjg's 
di visionrr-jipy:  oym^  diy^s jfwq  forraerfy "-rTM>-  QO  Wk  ?ntp,  camp.  Jp ;  tie  iif^ean  tiipe 
H  wap  fquftd '^hat  ^rap^pprtati^p  $4  npt  ^xistip  jtl^^  qwtft^ty  tli^t  ,w^  rppre- 
^pp ted— -pot  enough  for  my  corp^^  whicp  H  wa^  int^ded  sboulid  1^}}  gp  together. 
I  think  it  was  first  intended  that  Heintzelman's  division  should  go  first.  '  But 
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while  I  was  in  Washington,  endeavoring  to  complete  the  organization  of  my  corps, 
the  order  to  move  Heintzelman's  division  was  suspended,  and  I  was  ordered  to 
move  first ;  but  afterwards,  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  as  much  trans- 
portation as  had  been  represented,  the  first  order  was  revived,  and  Heintzelman's 
whole  division  was  sent  ofi*.  I  received  an  order  from  General  McClellan  that 
all  the  army  corps  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  division  nearest  Alexandria, 
and  that,  as  he  himself  was  in  the  field,  all  the  generals  were  to  be  with  their 
commands,  and  none  were  to  be  absent  without  his  authority.  I  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan  that  I  was  in  Washington,  as  I  supposed,  with  his  concurrence, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  to  complete  the  arrangements  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  carry  out  the  future  operations  that  had  been  determined  upon,  but 
that  the  order  for  the  divisions  to  go  down  should  be  immediately  given.  The 
division  of  my  corps  nearest  Alexandria  was  Franklin's  division,  which  was  en- 
camped at  the  seminary.  This  order  carried  King's  and  McCalPs  divisions 
down  and  massed  them  upon  Franklin's  division.  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to 
General  McClellan  that  1  had  ordered  King's  division  back  to  their  camp,  as  I 
supposed  they  would  be  more  comfortable  there  than  below.  I  received  no  reply 
to  my  letter.  1  do  not  know  that  it  required  any.  I  went  over  and  complirf 
with  the  ordfer,  and  all  the  inside  divisions  grouped  themselves  around  Alex- 
andria, where  they  have  been  ever  since.  It  has  rained,  and  the  men  have  been 
uncomfortable,  it  is  true,  but  not  so  much  so  as  I  feared  they  would  be.  I  asked 
one  of  the  colonels  in  my  old  division  how  his  men  were  getting  along — ^how 
they  found  their  shelter  tents  to  answer.  He  said  that  they  had  found  it  hard 
at  first,  but  the  men  were  improving  m  health.  1  think  if  we  had  all  been  more 
accustomed  to  these  shelter  tents,  we  should  have  found  no  hardship  in  moving. 

Question.  Did  any  of  the  men  die  on  that  expedition  ? 

Answer.  I  heard  that  one  man  was  drowned. 

Question.  Did  any  die  from  fatigue  and  exposure  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  heard  that  any  did. 

Question.  What  were  the  facilities  for  embarking  the  men  at  Alexandria  1 
How  fast  could  they  be  sent  away  from  there? 

Answer.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  means  that  were  there  in  the  first 
place,  and  which  I  understood  from  General  McClellan  were  deemed  sufficient 
to  carry  off  several  divisions,  proved  to  be  sufficient  for  only  one. 

Question.  What  was  the  necessity  for  keeping  these  divisions  out  of  their 
camps  imtil  they  were  sent  off  one  by  one  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  necessity  for  it. 

Question.  You  know  of  no  necessity  for  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  General  McClellan  said  he  wished  it  done  so  as  to  perfect 
the  new  organization  of  the  army  into  army  corps.  But  as  the  divisions  were 
already  organized,  I  thought  the  question  of  organizing  the  army  corps  related 
entirely  to  the  head  of  the  corps,  and  not  to  the  divisions  which  formed  the 
units  of  the  corps.  The  corps  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  divisions,  and  they 
being  already  organized,  1  could  not  see  the  difference  it  made  whether  these 
divisions  were  near  together  or  far  apart. 

Question.  Was  there  any  necessity  for  exposing  these  men  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  there  for  the  purpose  of  embarkation  ?  Could  it  subserve  any  pos- 
sible purpose  that  so  many  of  them  should  be  massed  there  before  there  was 
transportation  provided  to  take  them  away  ? 

Answer.  I  think  myself  that  many  of  these  divisions  could  have  remained 
perfectly  well  back  at  their  old  Cfimps.  I  know  King's  division  could  have 
done  so.  I  asked  General  McClellan  to  allow  the  cavalry  to  stay  back,  and  he 
consented  at  once.  I  think  there  was  some  miscalculation  on  his  part  as  to  the 
amount  of  transportation  that  had  been  provided.  I  understood  from  him  that 
the  question  of  transportation  was  not  under  his  control,  but  that  it  had  been 
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from  the  War  Department  direct,  by  one  of^  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
upon  his  requisition. 

irMr.Odell: 

)n.  And  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  its  capacity  ? 

r.   Evidently  so.     General  McClellan  mentioned  that  to  me  several 

Y  the  chairman ; 

)n.  How  did  it  happen  that  he  did  not  know  the  extent  of  his  means 
ortation  ? 

r.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  quartermasters  calculate  in  one  way, 
3  who  are  to  go  calculate  in  another.  A  quartermaster  calculates  in 
putting  men  upon  a  vessel  as  if  they  were  figs  in  a  box ;  while  those 
ire  obliged  to  calculate  so  as  to  have  some  elbow  room.  I  have  no 
it  the  men  who  offered  the  vessels  said  they  would  hold  so  many  men, 
I  you  came  to  try  them  you  would  find  that  they  would  not  hold  so 

Dn.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  more  vessels  there  than  could  be 

o  the  wharves  to  be  loaded  ? 

r.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  should  hardly  think  there  could  be 

difficulty  as  that.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  wharf  room  there,  and  the 

fast  as  they  were  loaded  could  be  taken  out  into  the  stream,  so  as  to 
ers  to  take  their  places.     At  least  that  was  the  impression  produced 

mind  after  going  through  the  fleet  there.     The  thing  will  be  tested 
v^ever,  if  the  present  plan  is  carried  out  for  my  whole  corps  to  embark 
nd  go  away  together, 
on.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  cerps  ? 

ir.  I  have  at  present  three  divisions,  making  a  nominal  force  of  36,000 
think  the  effective  force  is  about  32,000.  Under  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
Q  to  have  four  divisions  in  my  corps,  but  the  fourth  division  is  not  yet 
ned. 

on.'  How  does  it  happen  that  you  do  not  have  the  advance  in  this 
It? 

;r.  As  it  proved  that  there  was  not  transportation  enough  at  first  to 
my  whole  corps  at  once,  it  was  deemed  best,  in  which  I  concurred,  to 
hat  transportation  we  had  by  sending  down  other  divisions.     It  was 

that  the  taking  down  these  other  divisions  should  amount  to  nothing 
in  tranflferring  them  from  one  place  to  another.  And  it  was  thought 
;he  time  some  of  these  divisions  had  thus  been  taken  down  separately, 
uld  be  a  sufficiency  of  this  kind  of  transportation  to  enable  me  to  take 
hole  corps  at  once,  and  the  understanding  was  that  when  my  corps  did 
uld  be  under  the  protection  of  the  navy,  and  that  I  should  commence 
IS  at  once  from  the  boats. 

on.  So  that,  in  fact,  you  were  to  occupy  the  post  of  honor? 
xr.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  so;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  be  so  or 
lave  heard  that  one  of  the  divisions  which  has  gone  has  made  a  move- 
ich  I  understood  it  was  not  to  make.  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  inten- 
to  give  me  the  advance,  though  it  may  result  in  my  not  having  it  from 
jding  what  I  have  in  order  not  to  delay  matters.  I  concurred  in  the 
•n  that  the  transportation  then  provided,  not  being  sufficient  for  my 
ould  be  made  use  of  to  transfer  the  divisions  ready  to  go.  Afterwaras 
;  went  on  so  that  the  result  has  been  that  the  troops  have  gone  off  as 
ey  could  be  loaded,  and  thus  the  matter  has  become  somewhat  mixed  up. 
on.  When  you  went  out  to  Manassas  how  did  you  find  the  state  of 
lere  to  be  when  you  got  there? 
;r.  In  what  respect  ? 

Rep.  Com.  lOS 17 
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QuestioD.  In  respect  to  the  fortifications  and  tlie  indications  of  the  force  that 
had  been  there,  &c.  Whed>  did  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  Centreville  amount 
to,  and  what  was  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  there  ? 

Answer.  The  force  which  the  enemy  had  had  at  Centreville  was  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  conjecture,  which  I  really  have  been  unable  to  determine.  The  fortifica- 
tions there  were  tolerable  good  field  fortifications ;  they  were  not  made  for  bat- 
teries in  position.  They  had  no  such  profile  or  depth  as  the  works  which  we 
have  around  Washington.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  made  for  siege-guns,  but 
for  field-guns.  The  fortifications  were,  I  should  think,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a- 
half  in  length;  say  a  mile  long;  I  did  not  examine  very  closely  as  to  that.  On 
one  flank,  going  off  several  hundred  yai-ds,  were  small  redoubts,  at  different  dis- 
tances apart,  the  redoubts  having  embrasures  for  field-guns,  and  being  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  cap  or  earthwork,  which  would  furnish  a  sort  of  cover  for 
infantry.  The  fortifications  were  on  a  height  overlooking  the  country  about 
there,  and,  without  being  what  may  be  termed  permanent  fortifications,  they 
were  still  such,  if  manned  by  efficient  troops,  as  would  require  considerable  firing 
in  order  to  demoralize  the  troops. 

Question.  Did  you  observe  any  wooden  or  imitation  guns  mounted  there  on 
those  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  examine  closely  all  the  works.  I  saw  two  wooden  guns 
there,  and  also  what  I  thought  was  the  funnel  of  a  locomotive,  intended,  per- 
haps, to  represent  a  mortar.  As  to  the  number  of  troops  that  had  been  there,  a 
colored  man  told  me  that  when  they  went  away  they  stretched  from  Centreville 
to  Cub  Run,  a  distance  of  perhaps  two  and  a  half  miles.  That  would  make  but 
a  small  force,  because  a  division  of  10,000  men  will  occupy  about  two  and  a  half 
miles ;  it  would  depend  upon  the  artillery  and  cavalry  in  the  division  whether  it 
occupied  more  or  less  space  than  that.  Therefore,  if  they  all  went  away  by  that 
road,  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  10,000  men.  But  there  had  evidently 
been  a  large  force  over  towards  their  right,  towards  Blackburn's  Ford,  which 
may  have  gone  direct  to  Manassas.    That,  however,  is  all  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  made  any  estimate,  from  the  number  of  their  en- 
campments, what  number  of  men  they  have  had  there  ? 

Ajiswer.  No,  sir ;  1  made  no  computation.  I  merely  noticed  that  there  were 
places  which  had  been  occupied,  but  to  what  extent  I  did  not  determine.  I 
looked  to  the  nature  of  their  camps  and  their  position  rather  than  to  their  extent. 

Question.  Did  you  notice  any  instances  of  the  barbarous  treatment  of  our 
dead  there,  their  bones  being  dug  up,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  Governor  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  is  the  only  person  I  heard 
speak  upon  that  subject.  He  spoke  very  much  in  detail  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
instancing  the  digging  up  and  burning  the  remains  of  Major  Ballon.  He  was 
very  much  excited  about  it ;  and  I  have  seen  accounts  in  the  newspapers  sub- 
stantially as  he  told  me. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Has  it  been  practicable  for  us  to  learn  the  position  of  the  enemy 
there,  their  force,  defences,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  that  our  authorities  had  some  machinery  for  finding 
that  out,  but  what  it  was  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Seward  said  something  about  a 
person  from  Richmond  bringing  information,  among  other  things,  that  he  had 
been  up  there  and  worked  on  a  corduroy  road ;  we  found  the  corduroy  road, 
which  substantiated  his  statement  that  far ;  and  I  have  seen  a  map,  which  Gen- 
eral McClellan  has,  upon  which  the  different  regiments  are  noted  with  a  cott- 
siderable  amount  of  detail,  more  particularly  the  regiments  on  Occoquan,  which 
region  of  country  is  principally  settled  by  northern  men ;  and  now  and  then  I 
have  seen  a  paper  which  gave  some  information,  but  nothing  very  definite.  I 
always  heard  very  large  numbers  spoken  of  as  being  out  there. 
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Qnestion.  Could  we  not,  with  our  superior  force,  have  driven  in  their  pickets, 
and  felt  them  sufficiently  to  ascertain  whether  their  guns  were  wood  or  iron  ? 

Answer.  If  we  had  gone  up  against  them  we  could  have  done  so,  but  it  was 
determined  that  that  should  not  be  done.  We  could  have  found  out  if  we  had 
gone  there,  but  it  was  determined  not  to  do  that.  I  have  always  felt  that  if  we 
had  gone  out  there  last  December,  or  last  January,  we  could  have  gone  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  I  felt  that  the  position  we  occupied  relative  to  their 
position  was  a  better  one  than  we  could  get  anywhere  else.  I  felt  that  if  we 
did  that  we  could  crush  them,  and  if  we  did  not  do  that,  but  they  were  per- 
mitted to  get  away,  it  would  be  a  national  calamity;  for  if  they  got  away  and 
we  followed  them,  it  would  be  with  a  diminished  force,  for  we  would  be  obliged 
to  leave  some  of  our  troops  behind  us,  while  they  would  be  continually  increas- 
ing their  strength,  falling  back,  as  they  would,  upon  other  forces  they  had  in 
the  field.  We  woul^,  therefore,  follow  them  witn  less  troops  than  we  could 
meet  them  with  here,  while  they  would  have  more  to  bring  against  us. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  And  if  we  fought  them  here,  we  would  be  fighting  them  near  our 
own  base  of  operations  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  seemed  a  very  simple  thing  to  me,  and  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  was  a  very  great  pity  that  it  was  not  done. 

Question.  Taking  their  fortifications  and  everything  as  you  now  suppose 
them  to  have  been  after  having  seen  them,  would  it  not  have  been  feasible  for  us  to 
have  driven  them  from  their  position  at  any  moment? 

Answer.  My  plan  was  one  with  which  it  made  no  difference  what  they  had 
at  Centreville.  I  was  willing  to  concede  that  the  place  was  enormously  forti- 
fied. Instead  of  being  sorry  that  it  was  so,  I  was,  on  the  contrary,  glad  of  it, 
and  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  they  had  gone  further  up  and  fortified 
themselves.  My  plan  was  to  go  out  and  make  such  demonstrations  and  attacks 
as  would  have  the  effect  of  drawing  them  away  from  Manassas  and  Bull  Run 
over  to  Centreville.  Then  I  proposed  to  go  up  the  Occoquan  to  where  Cedar 
Run  comes  in,  at  Wolf  Run  shoals,  which  was  the  key  of  the  whole  position. 
Then  have  gone  up  the  right  bank  there,  where  we  would  have  had  woods  to 
cover  us,  and  had  them  on  their  open  plains  in  front  of  us.  I  did  not  propose 
to  touch  Centreville,  except  to  make  demonstrations  upon  it  so  as  to  hold  them 
there  while  we  were  going  around  the  other  way.  And  then  I  would  have 
drawn  off  our  whole  fofce  and  thrown  it  in  behind  them. 

Question.  And  then  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  their  fortifications 
or  have  been  surrounded  ? 

Answer.  They  would  have  been  obliged  to  come  out  and  fight  us  or  attempt 
to  get  away. 

Question.  And  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to  have  got 
away? 

Answer.  I  think  if  that  movement  had  been  made  at  the  time  I  urged  it  to  be 
made  the  whole  matter  would  have  been  over  bythis  time.  If  they  had  got 
away,  it  would  have  damaged  them  very  much.  When  an  ainny  retires  of  its 
own  accord,  that  is  one  thing;  when  it  is  forced  away  against  its  will,  the  moral 
effect  ia  very  damaging  indeed. 

Question.  We  have  not  the  advantage  of  that  moral  effect  now  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  they  have  gone  away  at  their  leisure,  destroying  the  bridges 
behind  them,  and  taking  up  a  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock. 
We  have  just  now  completed  railroad  communication  with  Manassas  and  up  to 
a  place  called  Broad  Run,  where  there  is  a  bridge  to  be  built.  The  building  of 
these  bridges  are  so  many  obstacles  to  an  advance.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
forage  and  supplies  for  an  army  in  advance  of  the  road.  The  enemy  have 
taken  away  all  their  negroes,  and  have  now  destroyed  the  bridge  across  the 
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Rappahannock,  showing  that  thej  do  not  intend  to  come  back,  but  look  upon 
this  country  as  abandoned.    But  they  have  done  it  at  their  own  good  pleasure, 

which  does  not  produce  the  moral  effect  which  would  have  been  produced  if  ^ 

wc  had  driven  them  away.     If  we  had  made  them  believe  by  feints  and  strong  a  -f^ 

demonstrations  that  we  were  coming  upon  Centreville,  while  we  got  in  behind  ^-^^ 

them  upon  the  open  plains  beyond  Manassas — which  is  a  much  more  open  \l5j 

country  than  it  is  in  Fairfax  county — we  could  then  have  made  them  come  out  ^  -: 

to  fight  us  under  disadvantage  to  them  and  with  advantage  to  us.     This  was  ^^/^^ 

the  scheme  I  have  advocated,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  to  change  my  opinion.  '^^^ 

On  the  contrary,  everything  I  have  seen  strengthens  me  in  the  opinion  that  ^;  ^ 

that  is  what  should  have  bean  done.     But  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  ^^^ 

council  was  that  the  base  of  operations  should  be  changed,  leaving  the  enemy  -^ 

out  there.                                                                                            -  ^ 

ByMr.  Odell:  "^ 

Question.  That  decision  was  made  before  the  movement  upon  Manassas  was  ^^i 

made?  .-^^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  decided  to  go  down  below  before  we  went  out  there.  \        j 

Question.  That  was  the  reason  that  all  this  transportation  came  to  be  here?  ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     It  was  first  determined  that  the  transports  should  be  _w 

brought  to  Annapolis,  and  the  army  should  be  taken  down  from  there.  ;     ^^ 

By  the  chairman :  \  ^ 

Question.  And  leave  the  Potomac  blockaded  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  decision  of  the  general  commanding  at  first; 
and  then  it  was  decided  to  bring  them  here,  when  the  batteries  were  deserted 
and  abandoned.  It  was  decided  to  go  down  below  before  there  was  any  coun- 
cil, so  that  when  the  question  came  up  it  really  was  a  question  of  sustaining 
the  general  commanding  in  his  plans  or  not.  When  it  was  known  the  enemy 
had  left  Centreville,  it  was  determined  to  go  out  there. 

Question.  The  order  to  move  upon  Centreville  and  Manassas  was  not  given 
until  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  had  left  or  was  leaving  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 


Washington,  June  27,  1865?. 
General  Ibvin  McDowell  n^tftfle J  niA  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  If  I  recollect  aright,  the  fast  time  you  were  before  this  committee 
was  about  the  time  of  the  embarcation  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  pen- 
insula? 

Answer.  The  army  to  some  extent  had  gone  down,  and  General  McClellan's- 
headquarters  were  about  b^ing  moved  down  tbere< 

Question.  You  then  expected  that  you  and  your  eommand  would  go  down  to 
the  peninsula,  did  you  not  ? 

Answer.  I  did  expect  to  go,  but  that  day  I  was  informed  that  I  was  not  to 
go.     The  particulai-  hour  when  I  got  that  information  I  do  not  now  recollect. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  reason,  so  far  as  you  know, 
why  you  did  not  accompany  General'  McClellan;  and  also  give  us  a  history  of 
what  you  have  done  since  that  time  ? 

Answer.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  General  McClellan,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  I  was  to  go  last.  Some  of  his  friends  said  that  was  because  he  had  some 
feeling  against  me.    He  afterwards  changed  that  plan,  and  I  was  to  go  first. 
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with  my  whole  corps.  That  arrangement  had  to  be  changed,  because,  when  I 
went  down  with  my  corps  to  Alexandria  to  embark,  the  transportation  for  my 
whole  corps  was  not  ready.  General  McClellan  then  sent  off  a  division  of 
another  corps,  and  then  a  second  division  of  another  corps.  I  consented  tu  that 
in  order  to  utilize  the  transportation,  so  that  it  should  not  lie  on  our  hands. 

The  intention  then  was  that  the  advance  corps,  the  one  first  sent  down, 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  that  haa  been  assigned  to  my  corps, 
which  was  to  go  behind  Yorktown,  but  should  go  and  threaten  Yorktown.  But 
about  that  time  General  Blenker*s  division  became  detached  from  General  Mc- 
Clellan's  command,  and  he  became  alarmed,  fearing  that  other  portions  of  his 
command  might  be  detached  from  him. 

When  I  left  here  I  received  a  note  from  him,  sent  up  from  the  commodore, 
saying  that  he  had  left  and  could  not  see  me,  but  had  taken  down  a  steam-tug 
with  him,  and  would  send  back  instructions  by  that  tug.  Those  instructions 
were  to  the  effect  that  my  corps  should  be  the  last  to  go,  for  reasons  that  he 
stated. 

I  came  up  from  Alexandria  with  the  President,  the  day  I  was  here  before  the 
committee,  and  in  conversing  with  him  I  noticed  that  ne  seemed  to  be  a  little 
disturbed  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  front  of  Washington.  I  spoke  about 
General  Blenker's  division,  and  stated  that  I  was  sorry  it  had  been  taken  away. 
I  mentioned  to  him  what  General  McGlellan's  plan  was,  as  I  understood  it; 
which  was  to  keep  one  corps  here  until  it  was  ascertained  that  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  force  was  down  oelow ;  and  then,  when  he  had  their  whole  force  in 
hand  down  below,  this  remaining  corps  was  to  go  down  also,  and  leave  General 
Banks  to  attend  to  the  enemy  in  this  region. 

Representations  were  made  to  the  President,  as  I  have  understood,  by  Gen- 
eral Wadsworth,  the  militsuy  commander  here,  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  front 
of  Washington.  The  President  became  apprehensive  that  should  the  whole  of 
our  forces  here  be  taken  down  below  the  enemy  might  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  while  we  were  going  against  Richmond  they  might  come  against  Washing- 
ton. He  therefore  made  an  order  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  one  of  the 
corps  still  remaining — there  were  but  General  Sumner's  and  mine  here  then, 
and  one  of  General  Sumner's  divisions  had  gone — should  be  detached  and  kept 
here.  This  I  learned  afterwards.  The  President  made  the  order  himself,  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  that  my  corps  should  remain. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  President  ordered  that  one  corps 
should  remain  here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  those  orders  with  you  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not.  I  sent  out  for  my  papers ;  they  sent  me  in  some  books, 
but  they  do  not  contain  what  I  wanted.  I  have  no  documents  here  at  present 
which  I  can  lay  before  the  committee. 

Question.  You  can  furnish  them  subsequently.  Do  you  know  the  force  that 
would  have  been  left  for  the  protection  of  Washington,  and  garrisoning  the  for- 
tifications around  it,  and  defending  all  that  was  subsequently  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Wadsworth,  in  case  all  the  men  had  gone  forward  with  General 
McClellan  who  were  ordered  to  do  so  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  because  a  great  many  regiments  had  been  taken 
away  by  him  which  were  not  in  his  force  primarily.  I  know  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  Banks's  force  across  this  way,  and  some  of  them  did  get  across. 
I  think  five  regiments  of  infantry,  three  batteries  of  artillery,  and  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  did  come  across  from  the  Shenandoah. 

Question.  Whose  intention  was  that  ? 

Answer.  General  McClellan's ;  and  he  did  get  that  much  of  Banks's  force 
across. 

Question.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  your  statement.    Xou  ftoy  \)[v^\.  XJii^^x^- 
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to  this  effect :  that  I  was  not  to  cross  the  Rappahannock ;  I  was  not  to  finish 
the  bridges  across  the  Rappahannock ;  but  I  was  to  get  my  communications  in 
order,  and  wait  for  further  orders. 

I  represented  several  times — and  finally  I  sent  an  officer  of  my  staff  here  to 
represent  to  the  authorities  here — ^that  the  ground  where  I  wajs  situated  com- 
manded the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  that  the  Union  citizens,  or 
persons  suspected  by  them  of  entertaining  Union  sentiments,  were  being  car- 
ried off  by  the  rebels,  and  that  some  stores  were  then  being  carried  off;  and  I 
asked  permission  to  send  over  a  small  force,  at  least,  to  the  other  side,  under  the 
protection  of  the  guns  that  I  had  on  this  side,  sufficient  to  hold  the  town  de- 
fensively, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  citizens  and  securing  those  sup- 
plies. My  aide  telegraphed  to  me  that  he  had  seen  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  had  authorized  him  to  say  that  I  might  put  over  a  force,  as  I  had 
requested,  for  defensive  purposes,  but  not  to  make  an  advance.  I  did  so,  and 
thus  matters  remained  for  some  time. 

I  informed  them  here,  from  time  to  time,  what  force  there  was  opposed  to  me 
on  the  other  side.  At  one  time  I  represented  that  I  thought  I  could,  without 
unreasonable  risk,  move  against  that  force  successfully ;  that  the  ground  behind 
them  was  muddy,  and  I  could  overcome  them  with  great  slaughter ;  but  I  re- 
ceived no  permission  to  make  the  attempt. 

After  some  time  I  got  authority  from  the  President — the  Secretary  informed 
me  verbally  that  the  President  intended  to  give  me  authority — to  move  down 
upon  Richmond  whenever  General  Shields's  division  should  join  me.  They  had 
then  made  up  their  minds  to  utilize  the  force  I  had  held  there  for  defensive 
operations ;  and  to  do  so  effectively  they  were  taking  what  troops  they  thought 
they  could  spare  from  other  quarters  for  that  purpose.  And  they  took  Shields's 
division  from  the  valley  and  ordered  it  to  join  me ;  and  as  soon  as  the  junction 
was  formed  I  was  to  take  up  fay  line  of  march  for  Richmond — but  until  that 
division  should  join  me,  I  was  under  instructions  not  to  move  onward. 

I  was  prepared,  so  far  as  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  concerned,  to  move  on 
as  soon  as  Shields's  division  reached  me.  But  when  it  came  it  was  very  much 
in  need  of  many  things,  shoes,  clothing,  but  principally  in  need  of  all  ammuni- 
tion for  the  artillery.  All  his  artillery  ammunition  had  been  condemned,  after  a 
few  day's  marching,  at  Catlett's ;  and  the  new  supply  of  ammunition,  which  had 
started  from  the  arsenal  here,  had  got  ground  on  the  flats  below  here.  That 
caused  a  delay  of  a  day. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  War  came  down  there  on  a  Saturday.  I 
told  them  I  was  not  ready  to  move  then,  but  that  I  would  be  that  afternoon, 
and  Shield's  division  could  ^  on  Sunday.  I  called  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  once  before  I  had  moved  on  Sunday,  and  had  been  very  much  condemned 
for  it  all  over  the  country.  But  I  said  I  was  ready  to  do  so  again.  The  Presi- 
dent was  rather  inclined  that  I  should  not  start  on  Sunday,  but  said  that  I 
could  get  a  "good  ready"  and  start  on  Monday.  The  Secretary  of  War  agreed 
that  I  should  go  on  Monday. 

The  President  and  Secretary  went  back  Saturday  night.  They  had  hardly 
left  before  a  telegram  came  announcing  this  mid  of  Jackson  up  the  Shenan- 
doah valley.  After  a  short  time  the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
name  of  the  President,  telegraphed  me  to  send  a  division  up  after  Jackson.  I 
did  so,  although  I  replied  that  it  was  a  crushing  blow  to  us  all.  The  President 
ordered  another  brigade  to  move  up  there,  and  then  another  brigade,  and  then 
another  reeiment.  And  finally  the  President  put  the  question  to  me  in  this 
way :  if  I  did  not  think  that,  as  the  department  commander,  it  was  my  duty  to 
be  here  in  Washington ;  I  replied  that  I  had  not  so  thought,  or  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  here;  that  I  had  thought  my  presence  was  most  required  down 
below.  But  as  there  was  a  doubt  about  the  matter  I  would  come  up.  I  had 
hoped  that  I  should  not  be  diverted  from  going  to  Richmond.     I  sent  off  a  di- 
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vision,  and  then  a  second  division,  without  going  myself.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  down  there,  and  asked  the  question  whether  I  wished  to  go  with 
the  troops  that  went  up  to  the  valley.  It  was  concluded,  upon  consultation 
with  officers,  that  there  were  several  reasons  why  I  should  not  go,  but  should 
send  my  next  officer.  But  when  the  telegram  of  the  President  came,  asking 
me  if  my  presence  was  not  wanted  here,  I  came  up  here.  The  President  then 
wanted  me  to  go  out  to  the  valley,  but  constantly  intimated  that  it  was  intended 
I  should  resume  my  advance  upon  Richmond. 

The  letter  of  instructions  which  he  gave  to  me  to  go  off  I  answered,  in  sub- 
stance, as  follows :  that  his  telegram  had  been  received  and  was  in  process  of 
execution;  and  that^as  a  subordinate  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  But  that  in  view  of  his  saying  that  all  now  depended  upon  my  activity 
and  vigor,  1  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  affair, 
so  far  as  General  Banks  was  concerned,  would  be  over  one  way  or  the  other, 
for  or  against,  before  I  could  possibly  get  up  there.  That,  in  die  ilext  place, 
my  line  of  advance  from  Fredericksburg  to  Front  Royal  was  much  longer  than 
the  line  of  the  enemy's  retreat.  That,  next,  it  would  not  do  to  count,  if  indeed 
it  was  not  a  practical  impossibility,  upon  General  Fremont  and  myself  joining 
our  forces  at  any  particular  time  or  place;  that  one  or  the  other  would  be  there 
too  soon.  And  that  whtle  I  should  be  too  late  to  effect  any  good  up  there,  I 
should  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  any  good  down  below. 

I  replied  thus  because  the  President  had  himself  laid  down  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  then  said  that  the  only  condition  for  its  fulfilment  was  my  activity 
and  vigor.  That  telegram  of  mine  gave  a  great  deal  of  distress  to  a  few  of  my 
friends  in  the  cabinet.  I  wrote  it,  however,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
very  great  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  me.  A  plan  of  campaign  was  laid 
down,  in  regard  to  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  chances  were  a  great  many 
to  one  that  it  would  not  succeed,  and  yet  the  chances  of  success  were  thrown 
upon  the  result  of  my  activity  and  vigor. 

Question.  You  mean  the  place  for  the  capture  of  Jackson  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  came  here  and  saw  the  President.  In  the  meantime 
three  divisions  of  my  corps  were  on  the  march  from  Fredericksburg  over  to 
Manassas  Gap  and  Front  Royal.  The  President  wanted  me  to  take  all  the 
troops  at  Fredericksburg,  except  a  mere  guard,  and  move  them  up  to  the  val- 
ley. I  went  so  far  as  to  take  King's  division,  so  that  if  the  matter  should  turn 
out  to  be  as  represented  to  me  it  might  be  at  hand  for  some  purpose  that  was 
needed.  It  was  said  that  not  only  Jackson  and  Ewell,  but  Smitn  and  Long- 
street,  and  the  forces  that  had  been  in  front  of  me,  had  gone  up  to  the  valley. 
I  said  that  I  had  information  that  was  reliable  that  they  had  gone  to  Rich- 
mond— the  force  in  front  of  me — and  they  were  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 
But  the  telegrams  from  the  front  said  there  were,  I  do  not  know  how  many, 
thousands  of  the  enemy  there ;  the  force  was  multiplied  very  greatly.  Genend 
Geary's  telegrams  were  very  alarming;  the  telegrams  from  Harper's  Ferry 
were  very  alarming.  I  was  urged  constantly  to  push  along,  that  I  should  get 
at  least  the  advance  of  my  force  in  Front  Royal  by  noon  of  Friday ;  that  Gen- 
eral Fremont  was  to  be  at  Strasburg  by  noon  of  that  day.  I  then  received  a 
telegram  from  the  President  that  General  Fremont  had  telegraphed  that  he 
could  not  be  in  Strasburg  by  Friday  at  noon,  but  he  would  be  there  on  Satur- 
day at  five  o'clock.  1  telegraphed  to  General  Shields,  telling  him  what  the 
President  wanted,  of  this  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry,  what  was  going  on  there, 
and  the  number  of  troops.  Upon  this  he  promised  to  have  a  brigade  in  Front 
Royal  at  the  time  mentioned,  and  another  brigade  within  five  miles  of  there. 
He  afterwards  telegraphed  to  me  from  Front  Royal  that  he  had  arrived  there  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  Friday,  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  President.  In 
the  meantime  I  was  urging  on  the  other  divisions,  going  on  with  them.  The 
President  telegraphed  me  that  poi^sibly  General  Fremont  might  get  to  Strasburg 
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and  be  weak-handed,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  not  get  the  advance  of 
my  force  over  to  Strasburg,  so  as  to  support  him.  I  got  to  a  place  called  Rec- 
tortown,  about  half  way,  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Front  Koyal.  General 
Ord's  division  was  then  in  front  of  me  some  four  miles ;  I  ordered  them  forward 
the  next  day,  Saturday.  General  Ord  told  me  it  woujd  leave  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  At  twelve  o'clock  that  day  I  found  that  that  division  had 
made  only  some  four  or  five  miles.  As  I  came  along  I  reproached  General 
Ord  very  severelv  for  his  want  of  progress,  &c.  He  plead  one  excuse,  and 
then  another,  and  finally  said  he  was  ill,  and  turned  his  division  over  to  Gen- 
eral Ricketts.  I  told  General  Ricketts  to  get  the  division  in  Front  Royal  that 
night,  and  he  said  he  would  try  to  do  it.  But  it  rained  very  heavily  that  whole 
afternoon.  The  men  pushed  along,  however ;  I  told  them  to  leave  their  knap- 
sacks on  the  railroad.  I  thought  1  might  get  that  division  in  and  then  I  could 
send  back  for  their  knapsacks.  In  going  over  I  met  a  part  of  Shields's  division 
which  had  not  gone  over;  his  baggage  wagons  and  some  of  his  artillery.  The 
roads  became  very  bad.  It  rained  very  much.  We  did  not  get  in,  any  of  us, 
until  long  after  dark.  We  could  not  see  the  road,  except  when  there  were 
flashes  of  lightning. 

I  went  to  see  General  Shields  at  once  when  I  got  in.  He  told  me  that  one 
of  bis  brigades  had  been  out  on  the  road  towards  Winchester,  had  had  a  little 
skirmish,  and  had  taken  one  piece  of  artillery  and  some  prisoners.  He  told  me 
that  the  enemy  were  in  larger  force  than  he  expected.  He  expected  that  Long- 
street  was  coming  up  the  Luray  valley.  He  had  one  of  his  brigades  there 
looking  out  for  him,  and  another  brigade  watching  the  fords  of  the  Shenandoah ; 
for  fear  Jackson  might  retreat  towards  the  fords,  sent  him  off  in  that  direction : 
another  brigade  he  had  out  towards  Strasburg,  and  the  other  one  was  in  town. 

The  next  morning  I  endeavored  to  get  in  the  division  of  General  Ord,  then 
General  Ricketts 's  division.  They  were  wet,  had  no  tents,  and  were  very  much 
exposed ;  but  they  got  along  the  best  way  they  could.  They  kept  coming  in 
in  driblets,  sometimes  in  considerable  bodies.  We  heard  firing,  and  that  ani- 
mated them  somewhat,  and  they  began  to  come  in  pretty  fast.  The  firing 
seemed  to  be  in  the  direction  of  Winchester.  I  saw  General  Shields,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  take  the  road  at  once  with  his  division,  as  he  knew 
the  country  and  we  did  not.  He  said  if  he  could  only  get  his  troops  in  from 
the  different  places  where  they  had  been  posted,  he  could  accomplish  the  move- 
ment. I  told  him  that  he  could  give  orders  that  they  should  take  up  their 
march,  and  I  would  see  that  those  positions  they  then  occupied  were  cared  for. 
He  was  to  go  on  the  direct  road  to  Strasburg,  and  not  cross  the  north  fork  of 
the  Shenandoah  until  near  Strasburg,  and  that  if  he  should  interpose  between 
Jackson's  advance,  Ord's  division  should  throw  itself  upon  his  flank. 

After  some  time  in  getting  Ord's,  or  rather  Ricketts's,  division  together,  I 
started  out  to  the  front.  I  met  one  of  General  Shields's  aides-decamp  coming 
in  from  Front  Royal,  and  asked  him  how  far  out  he  had  met  General  Shields. 
He  said  he  had  not  met  him  at  all.  I  told  him  he  had  started  to  go  out,  and  he 
said  he  must  have  lost  his  way,  without  stopping  to  see  what  had  become  of 
him.  I  took  Bayard's  cavalry  .brigade,  the  only  one  ready  to  move,  and  sent 
it  forward  by  the  direct  road  to  Strasburg.  I  then  went  to  see  where  General 
Shields  was,  and  found  him  over  on  the  road  towards  Winchester.  He  had 
sent  his  troops  on  that  road,  instead  of  on  the  one  I  had  ordered  him  to  send 
them  on.  He  said  that  he  had  received  information  from  his  aide-de-camp  that 
Jackson  had  fallen  back,  and  he  had  sent  his  troops  this  way.  When  I  got 
up  there  they  were  coming  in. 

Well,  it  was  too  late  to  get  ahead  of  Jackson  then.  The  only  way  then  was 
this :  I  expected  General  Fremont  would  be  coming  into  Strasburg,  and  to 
come  in  from  the  south  instead  of  the  north.  But  we  heard  the  firing  in  another 
direction,  showing  that  the  force  was  not  coming  the  way  we  had  expected. 
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So  General  Shields  went  off  with  my  consent  to  Luray,  as  giving  the  only 
chance  to  effect  anything.  He  knew  the  country,  the  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  better 
than  I  did ;  and  I  sent  forward  this  cavalry  brigade  of  Bayard's  to  hang  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Just  as  General  Shields  left  he  seemed  to  be  disturbed  about  the  question  of 
supplies.  He  had  been  in  that  country  before,  and  his  command  had  suffered 
somewhat.  He  wrote  me  a  letter,  stating  his  apprehensions,  saying  that  if 
troops,  instead  of  supplies,  kept  coming  over,  the  troops  would  starve,  and 
asking  why  I  should  brin^  so  many  there ;  that  he  had  enough  men  to  clean 
the  valley  out,  and  for  God's  sake  not  to  send  any  more  men,  but  to  send  him 
supplies.  I  wrote  back  to  him  that  the  road  had  been  finished,  and  that  there 
were  supplies  in  abundance  at  Front  Royal,  and  he  could  supply  himself  at 
that  place  with  the  trains  that  he  had ;  and  that  I  was  willing  he  should  follow 
up  Jackson  as  far  as  his  better  knowledge  of  the  roads  of  that  country  would, 
in  his  judgment,  render  it  profitable  and  advisable,  with  the  single  direction 
that  when  he  moved  he  should  move  with  his  whole  division  together,  so  that 
the  different  parts  of  it  should  be  in  supporting  distance  of  each  other. 

These  things  have  all  been  reported.  When  the  President,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  found  that  the  trap  had  failed,  and  that  Jackson  was  being  pursued, 
instead  of  having  been  intercepted,  he  wanted  to  recur  to  the  original  plan  of 
going  to  Richmond.  He  telegraphed  that  he  had  with  great  reluctance  given 
up  that  plan,  and  in  the  meantime  had  ordered  McCall,  with  his  division,  to  go 
by  water  to  Richmond.  I  came  up  to  see  the  President,  to  ascertain  what  ar- 
rangements he  was  going  to  make  with  the  other  generals,  Fremont  and  Banks, 
so  that  I  could  get  back  again  where  I  was  before,  and  start  down  to  Richmond. 
He  made  the  changes  in  the"  departments  at  my  suggestion,  bringing  General 
Fremont  further  over  to  the  east  and  giving  him  a  part  of  General  Banks's  de- 
partment, and  giving  General  Banks  a  part  of  my  department.  That  was  done 
so  that  what  was  left  of  my  force  could  be  used  to  go  down  to  Richmond.  The 
President  agreed  to  that,  and  I  began  to  withdraw  my  forces.  General  Banks 
was  very  much  indisposed  to  allow  them  to  leave  the  valley.  We  had  all  kinds 
of  reports,  that  Jackson  was  being  re-enforced  in  very  large  numbers,  and  was 
preparing  for  another  advance.  General  Frdmont  withdrew  to  Mount  Jackson, 
which  made  the  position  of  General  Shields,  at  Luray,  untenable.  I  therefore 
withdrew  him  to  Front  Royal,  and  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  to 
Manassas.     That  brings  the  matter  about  down  to  this  time. 

Question.  Time  has  not  enabled  you  to  recover  yourself  at  Fredericksburg, 
so  as  to  renew  your  contemplated  move  on  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  At  one  time  General  Shields's  division  was  at  Luray  ;  Gene- 
ral Ricketts's  (formerly  General  Ord's)  division  was  at  Front  Royal ;  and  Greneral 
King's  division  was  divided.  The  trouble  was  that  General  Banks's  troops 
were  not  ready  to  come  and  take  the  place  of  mine.  He  made  the  reply  that 
they  wanted  a  bridge  and  a  ferry,  &c.  At  last,  I  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  I  would  be  charged  with  delay  if  I  waited  until  all  these  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  could  be  made ;  that  I  had  made  a  ferry  sufficient  to  bring 
over  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a  section  of  artillery,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
and  sixty  baggage  wagons,  and  that  I  thought  it  was  sufficient.  He  left  it  to 
me,  and  I  withdrew  General  Shields. 

Question.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  getting  your  force  back  to  Fred- 
ericksburg to  move  below  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  felt  that  as  soon  as  the  plan  failed  that  the  President 
had  made,  we  at  once  should  proceed  to  Richmond. 

Question.  That  is,  when  the  opportunity  for  capturing  Jackson  had  gone  by 
and  you  were  only  in  pursuit  of  him,  you  felt  that  yoiu-  instructions  required 
you  to  bring  your  force  back  to  Fredericksburg,  so  as  to  move  down  below  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  was  working  most  industriously  at  that  when  this 
accident  happened  to  me  at  Manassas. 

I  will  mention  one  thing  here.  I  have  been  somewhat  censured,  as  I  have 
have  seen  in  the  public  prints,  because  of  General  Shields  having  been  taken 
away  from  General  Banks's  column.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  was  done 
because  I  clamored  for  re-enforcements  at  Fredericksburg  to  protect  me  against 
Jackson.  General  Shields  was  sent  to  me,  not  for  anything  at  Fredericksburg, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken  down  to  re-enforce  General 
McClellan.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  re-enforcements  to  General  McClellan ; 
that  was  all. 

Question.  General  Shields  was  withdrawn,  not  to  re-enforce  you,  but  to  re- 
enforce  General  McClellan? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  all. 

Question.  Was  it  withdrawn  from  General  Banks  at  your  instance  ? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  War  first  suggested  that  I  should  have  Shields 's 
division.  General  Franklin's  division  had  been  taken  from  mQ  and  carried  off 
by  General  McClellan.  The  Secretary  of  War  in  speaking  of  it  said  :  "  I  will 
give  you  Shields's  division,  so  as  to  make  your  number  good."  It  was  at  his 
own  instance.  I  did  not  suggest  it  at  all.  It  was  done  simply  that  I  might 
take  down  the  largest  amount  of  men  that  could  be  spared,  so  as  to  make  this 
a  sure  and  speedy  thing  at  Richmond.  That  was  the  object,  so  far  as  I  know 
and  believe,  and  I  believe  I  know  all  about  it. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  corps  originally  ? 

Answer.  It  was  ordered  by  the  President  that  I  should  have  four  divisions, 
which  would  give  me  about  40,000  men.  But  the  four  divisions  did  not  come 
to  me.  General  McClellan  worked  it  so  that  they  did  not  come  to  me.  He 
would  not  distribute  his  regulars,  but  kept  them  to  himself,  so  that  I  did  not 
get  the  four  divisions.  But  General  McClellan  promised  that  General  Mans- 
field should  come  to  me  and  make  the  four  divisions.  I  had,  in  fact,  three  di- 
visions. 

Question.  How  much  had  you  when  you  moved  out  from  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  I  had  three  divisions. 

Question.  Three  full  divisions  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  that  force  continue  with  you  all  the  way  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  withdrawn  from  you? 

Answer.  General  McCall's  division. 

Question.  How  much  did  that  leave  you  ? 

Answer.  Two  divisions ;  about  20,000  men. 

Question.  Was  that  force  increased  before  General  Shields 's  division  reached 
you? 

Answer  Yes,  sir,  by  a  force  that  came  over  from  General  Banks's  command. 
Abercrombie's  force,  of  which  I  had  a  regiment  to  make  up  two  regiments, 
making  a  brigade  under  General  Hartsup,  and  another  brigade  under  General 
Duryea,  and  then  a  brigade  was  formed  of  troops  sent  from  Washington  to 
Fredericksburg.  That  made  a  new  division,  which  was  at  first  put  under  Gen- 
eral Ord.     That  division  is  now  at  Manassas. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  conunand  before  Shields's  division 
came  to  yon? 

Answer.  It  consisted  of  the  divisions  of  McCall,  King,  and  this  division  of 
Ord,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  infantiy  and  a  cavalry 
brigade.  There  were  about  30,000  men  altogether.  Then  General  Shields 
came  with  about  11,000  men,  making  my  force  about  41,000  men. 

Question.  So  that  at  the  time  you  were  ready  to  move  from  Fredericksburg 
to  Richmond  you  had  a  little  over  40,000  men  under  you? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  about  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  And  that  is 
the  force  with  which  I  expected  to  march  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond. 
I  have  been  blamed  by  Greneral  McGlellan  and  his  friends  for  breaking  up  his 
army.  Now  the  President  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  sent  Greneral 
Franklin  to  tell  General  McClellan  that  it  had  been  done  by  his  own  orders. 
Yet  the  public  prints,  instigated  by  the  friends  of  Greneral  McClellan,  have  said 
that  I  had  no  desire  to  join  General  McClellan,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  unaccount- 
ably waited  at  Fredericksburg,  and  did  not  go  down,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  go  down. 

Question.  You  have  stated  why  you  did  not  march  from  Fredericksbui^  to 
re-enforce  McClellan? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  ordered  to  the  valley. 

Question.  By  what  route  did  you  propose  to  go  from  Fredericksburg  to 
Richmond  ? 

Answer.  Almost  a  due  south  line,  by  way  of  Bowling  Green,  on  the  telegraph 
road,  which  would  have  brought  me  through  Hanover  Court-House,  and  upon 
the  right  of  General  McClellan's  forces.  I  had  provided  my  troops  with  sub- 
sistence, consisting  of  hard  bread,  sugar,  salt,  and  coffee,  and  meat  on  the  hoof, 
for  five  days,  with  orders  that  in  addition  to  this  the  men  should  take  two  days' 
rations  in  their  haversacks,  making  ^even  days'  provision  in  all.  I  intended  to 
break  off  my  connexion  with  Fredericksburg — not  to  keep  that  open  as  a  line 
of  supplies — but  when  I  got  down  there  to  change  my  line  of  supplies  to  the 
depots  on  the  York  river  that  were  furnishing  General  McClellan's  army.  The 
roads  at  the  time  I  expected  to  move  were  very  good.  I  went  over  a  large  part 
of  that  road  with  my  scouting  parties. 

Question.  How  long  a  time  would  it  have  required  for  you  to  have  made  a 
junction  with  General  McClellan's  forces  ? 

Answer.  After  I  commenced  marching  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  It  is  sixty-five  miles  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond.  At  that 
time  Gtjneral  McClellan's  right  wing  was  fifteen  miles  ,this  side  of  Richmond. 
That  would  have  made  it  fifty  miles  for  me  to  go — an  easy  four  days'  march — 
a  march  that  could  be  made  in  three  days,  and  one  which  cavalry  could  make 
in  two  days. 

Question.  Are  there  any  natural  obstructions  in  the  way  of  that  march  ? 

Answer.  There  are  some  small  rivers  which  had  bridges ;  but,  supposing  that 
they  might  be  burned,  I  had  prepared  a  pontoon  train  to  take  with  me,  and 
meant  to  construct  bridges. 

Question.  What  were  the  probabilities  of  your  meeting  the  enemy? 

Answer.  If  I  had  met  the  enemy  that  had  been  in  front  of  me,  I  should  have 
been  forty  thousand  against  twelve  thousand,  and  the  chances  were  that  they 
would  have  been  overcome.  And  they  felt  that  to  be  so  imminent  that  they  left 
the  Saturday  before.     I  was  to  go  on  Monday. 

Question.  So  that  you  apprehended  nothing  from  the  enemy  1 

Answer.  Nothing;  they  fled  with  some  considerable  precipitation 

Question.  Can  you  state  when  you  first  took  possession  of  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  railroad? 

Answer.  I  cannot  state  the  exact  time. 

Question.  Did  you  take  possession  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  in  your  power  to 
do  so? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  instantly. 

Question.  How  soon  did  you  commence  repairs  upon  it  ? 

Answer.  Immediately. 

Question.  How  far  is  that  road  now  completed  ? 

Answer.  I  repaired  the  wharf  at  Aquia  creek,  rebuilt  three  miles  of  the  road, 

U  bridges  across  Acaceek  creek,  Potomac  creek,  the  Rappahannock  river 
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and  the  Mcussaponix  river.  The  road  is  now  good  down  to  the  Massaponix, 
except  that  the  bridge  has  been  twice  carried  away  across  the  Rappahannock. 
The  road  is  now  in  order  only  as  far  as  Fredericksburg.  The  bridge  was 
carried  away  by  one  freshet,  and  rebuilt,  and  was  then  carried  away  the  second 
time. 

Question.  How  far  was  the  road  in  order  when  you  proposed  to  move  from 
Fredericksburg  to  re-enforce  General  McClellan  1 

Answer.  Down  to  the  Massaponix  river,  twelve  miles  beyond  Fredericksburg. 
I  intended  to  use  the  railroad  only  for  supplies. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  where  you  first  received  orders  or  permission  to  go 
to  Richmond  with  your  command  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  date  now.  I  can  give  it  as  soon  as  I  receive 
my  papers. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  days  elapsed  from  the  time  you  received 
that  permission  before  you  were  oraered  to  move  for  the  protection  of  the 
Shenandoah  valley? 

Answer.  I  was  ordered  to  move  on  Richmond  upon  the  arrival  of  General 
Shields's  division.  That  division  arrived  on  Friday,  I  think — it  may  have 
arrived  on  Thursday — without  his  ammunition.  The  ammunition  arrived  on 
Saturday,  and  we  were  to  move  on  the  Monday  following,  but  on  Smiday  we 
were  broken  up  by  orders  to  move  into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Question.  By  the  way,  was  Colonel  Carroll  ordered  not  to  bum  the  bridge 
near  Port  Republic  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  by  General  Shields.     He  was  ordered  to  save  the  bridge. 

Question.  Ordered  to  do  so  by  General  Shields  ? 

Answer.  As  I  see  from  extracts  of  letters  from  General  Shields  to  him. 

Question.  Did  you  give  any  instructions  to  General  Shields,  or  anybody  else, 
on  that  point? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  General  Shields  writes  to  me  that  he  thought  the  bridge 
had  been  burned  five  weeks  before.  I  never  knew  there  was  a  bridge  there ; 
yet  it  IB  stated  in  the  papers  that  General  Shields  ordered  him  to  bum  the  bridge, 
and  I  ordered  him  to  save  it.  Colonel  Carroll  was  acting  under  General  Shields, 
and  I  gave  him  no  orders  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form,  or  to 
General  Shields,  in  relation  to  that  bridge. 

Question.  Had  the  movement  of  your  command  to  Fredericksburg,  in  your 
judgment,  anything  to  do  with  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  produced  it. 

Question.  Will  you  explain  ? 

Answer.  From  all  that  I  have  heard  there  had  been  no  impression  made  on 
the  fix)nt  at  Yorktown  sufficient  to  force  them  back.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
forced  back  fr^m  Yorktown ;  they  abandoned  it.  I  heard  it  stated,  as  a  con- 
versation overheard  between  Mr.  Davis  and  ex-Senator  Gwin,  of  California, 
that  Mr.  Davis  had  sent  troops  from  North  Carolina — ^which  was  the  fact — up 
to  face  my  force,  so  as  to  hold  them  in  check  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  settle 
the  question  down  at  Yorktown,  and  decide  whether  they  could  hold  McClellan 
at  Yorktown.  If  they  could  not  do  that,  then  they  would  take  time  enough  to 
bring  his  force  back,  and  save  his  force  up  towards  Fredericksburg.  This  con- 
versation was  reported  to  me,  by  an  intelligent  negro  man,  before  the  evacuation 
.of  Yorktown  took  place;  it  took  place  immediately  afterwards.  When  I  came 
.to  Fredericksbiurg  it  was  entirely  a  surprise  to  the  rebels.  They  had  only  two 
,  regiments  at  Richmond  and  this  obserying  force  at  Fredericksburg,  which  was 
.  driven  panic-stricken  from  there.  It  was  re-enforced  by  two  brigades  sent  from 
:North  Carolina,  ancj  stood  on  the  Massaponix,  and  held  that  place  long  enough 
;to  -ifettle  this  question  about  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown.  I  have  spoken  of 
this  several  times  before,  and  have  found  many  persons  who  have  taken  the 
same  view  as  myself.  It  is  a  matter  of  inference,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  admissions  from  the  other  side. 
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Washington,  June  30,  1862. 
General  Irvin  McDowell:  examination  resuraed. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  plan  of  operations  of  the  army ' 
of  the  Potomac  contemplated  immediately  prior  to  the  evacuation  of  Manassas, 
and  the  subsequent  momfications  and  changes  of  that  plan  and  the  reasons  there- 
for, so  far  as  you  know  them  ? 

Answer.  Early  in  January  General  Franklin  and  myself  were  told  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  had  been  informed  by  General  McClellan,  that 
it  was  his  plan  to  remove  a  large  part  of  the  army  in  front  of  Washington,  by 
way  of  Annapolis,  to  go  thence  oy  water  to  the  Lower  Rappahannock,  to 
Urbanna  or  Tappahannock,  and  thence  across  the  country  by  rapid  marches  to 
Richmond,  crossing  the  Matapony  and  Pamunky  rivers.  I  have  since  been  told 
•by  the  quartermaster  general,  that  he  was  to  have  sufficient  water  transportation 
to  move  55,000  men  at  a  time  to  the  places  above  named.  Subsequently  it  was 
proposed  as  a  preliminary  measure,  by  General  McClellan,  to  take  the  batteries 
on  the  Potomac  below  the  Occoquan,  but  that  was  abandoned.  After  much 
discussion,  it  was  finally  voted  by  a  council  of  general  officers— eight  to  four — 
on  the  proposition  of  General  McClellan,  to  go  to  Annapolis  and  there  embark 
for  the  Rappahannock. 

Question.  The  vote  upon  sustaining  the  proposition  of  General  McClellan  was 
eight  to  four  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Jt  was  a  question  whether  the  batteries  on  the  Potomac 
should,  or  not,  first  be  taken ;  but  that  was  decided  not  to  be  indispensable. 
Before  any  movement  as  contemplated  was  made,  it  became  known  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  Manassas  and  the  Potomac.  The  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  then  moved  to  the  front.  The  means  of  transportation  which  had  been 
ordered  to  Annapolis  were  then  ordered  to  Alexandria,  and  the  plan  of  going  to 
the  Lower  Rappahannock  was  changed  to  going  by  way  of  the  York  and  James 
rivers,  up  the  peninsula.  In  going  by  way  of  the  Lower  Rappahannock,  it  was 
the  idea  of  General  McClellan  not  to  make  any  movement  likely  to  alarm  the 
enemy  at  Manassas  and  cause  them  to  leave  that  place,  as  he  wished  to  get  to 
the  Lower  Rappahannock  and  thence  across  to  Richmond  before  the  enemy 
^  could  reach  there  from  Manassas.  The  modification  of  going  by  way  of  the 
*  York  and  James  rivers  was  made  at  Fairfax  Court-House  as  the  safer,  surer 
way,  and  was  the  opinion  of  the  four  corps  commanders  and  of  General  McClel- 
lan, General  McClellan  saying  to  them  that  he  now  proposed  to  abandon  the 
plan  of  the  Lower  Rappahannock  for  that  of  the  route  up  the  peninsula. 

Question.  Did  that  plan  originate  with  the  four  corps  commanders ;  did  they 
suggest  it  to  General  McClellan,  or  did  it  originate  with  General  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  conversation  took  place  in  this  way  :  it  is  a  matter  of 
memory  with  me ;  it  was  opened,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  by  General  Mc- 
Clellan, who  made  the  suggestion  to  the  four  corps  commandex*s,  and  then  left 
them  to  themselves. 

Question.  Then  General  McClellan  proposed  it  to  the  four  corps  commanders, 
and  they  sustained  the  proposition  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  understanding  of  it.  Whether  he  left  us,  or 
whether  he  came  back  to  us  several  times  and  talked  to  us,  I  am  not  certain. 

Question.  You  have  no  doubt  that  he  hjmself  originated  and  submitted  that 
modification  of  the  plan  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not.  I  never  was  in  favor  of  this  Rappahannock  and  Ur- 
banna project  at  all ;  and  the  modification  of  going  by  the  way  of  the  York  and 
the  James  rivers  was  one  of  General  McClellan 's  own  suggestion. 
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Question.  And  he  is  now,  and  has  been,  carrying  out  what  he  himself  pro- 
posed, and  not  what  anybody  has  forced  upon  him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  so  I  understand  it.  The  plan  of  going  by  way  of  the 
peninsula  was  adopted,  as  I  recollect,  under  the  belief  that  sufficient  transporta- 
tion was  then  at  and  on  the  way  to  Alexandria ;  and  that  naval  co-operation 
would  be  had  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  cause  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  and 
thus  enable  the  first  corps  to  be  thrown  above  that  place,  and  give  the  succeed- 
ing corps  the  use  of  the  York  river  to  West  Point,  for  the  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies.  But  it  was  found,  upon  moving  to  Alexandria,  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  transportation  there  to  move  my  three  divisions,  and  but  enough  for 
one  division.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to  have  the  transports  lie  idle,  it  was  de- 
cided to  move  one  of  Heintzelman's  divisions,  I  think,  and  have  it  go  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  so  as  to  threaten  Norfolk ;  intending  to  move  my  corps  when  that 
transportation  should  have  returned,  and  other  transportation  should  have 
arrived  from  the  north.  And  it  was  also  ascertained  that  the  navy  was  not  in 
condition  at  that  time  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Yorktown.  I  am  not  aware . 
that  there  was  any  meeting  of  the  corps  commanders  in  relation  to  this  or  any 
of  the  succeeding  modifications. 

Question.  After  the  movement  by  way  of  the  peninsula  was  decided  upon  by 
General  McClellan,  was  it  ever  contemplated  that  your  corps  should  go  by  way 
of  the  Rappahannock,  or  any  other  route  than  up  the  York  or  James  river  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  It  waa  thought  oy  General  McCIcllan  that  my 
corps  might  have  to  go  on  the  left  bank  of  the  York  river,  and  turn  Gloucester 
in  that  Erection, 

I  would  say  that  here  are  copies  of  certain  papers,  orders,  &c.,  which  I  desire 
to  have  appended  to  my  testimony  as  explanatory  of  my  course.  I  would 
remark  that  I  was  simply  anxious  to  extricate  myself  and  my  force  from  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  and  get  them  back  to  Fredericksburg,  that  I  might  resume, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  plan  of  moving  thence  on  towards  Richmond.  In  con- 
nexion with  that  I  would  refer  the  committee  to  these  papers,  copies  of  despatches, 
orders,  &c. 

War  Department,  April  11,  1862. 

Sir  :  For  the  present,  and  until  further  orders  from  this  department,  you  will 
consider  the  national  capital  as  especially  under  your  protection,  and  make  no 
movement  throwing  your  force  out  of  position  for  the  discharge  of  this  primary 
duty. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Major  General  McDowell,  Commanding, 

Washington,  Ajnil  23,  1862. 

The  President  desires  that  you  should  not  throw  your  force  across  the  Rap- 
pahannock at  present,  but  that  you  should  get  your  bridges  and  transportation 
all  nearly  ready  and  wait  ftirther  orders. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Major  General  McDowell,  Aquia  Creek, 

Headquarters  Department  of  Rappahannock, 

Opposite  Fredericksburg,  May  11,  1862. 
Thank  you  for  your  friendly  telegram  of  this  morning,  just  received. 
The  reason  I  do  not  advance  is  not  the  strength  of  the  enemy.     I  know 
pretty  nearly  what  it  amounts  to.    You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  following 
order  of  the  Secretary,  under  which  I  am  still  acting,  and  which  is  as  follows : 
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"  The  President  desires  that  you  should  not  throw  your  force  across  the  Rap- 
pahannock at  present,  but  that  you  should  get  your  bridges  and  transportation 
all  nearly  ready,  and  wait  further  orders." 

I  sent  General  Van  Rensselaer  (of  my  staff)  to  represent  the  condition  of 
things  here,  and  to  ask  permission  to  occupy  the  town,  so  as  to  at  least  guard 
stores  and  protect  Union  men. 

I  received  the  following : 

"  The  Secretary  of  War  has  given  me  authority  to  inform  you  that  you  can 
occupy  Fredericksburg  with  such  force  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  necessary 
to  hold  it  for  defensive  purposes,  but  not  to  make  a  forward  movement." 

When  on  a  visit  here  the  Secretary  said  that  as  soon  as  my  forces  should 
arrive  the  President  would  give  me  leave  to  go  forward. 

I  have  been  doing  all  I  could  to  get  them  forward,  feeHng  fully  the  force  of 
all  you  have  said.  I  have  obstacles  which  you  will  appreciate  in  getting  a 
channel  of  supply,  to  wit :  the  rebuilding  of  long  and  high  railroad  bridges, 
and  relaying  the  road.  I  have  only  means  for  supplying  my  force  at  this  point 
even  from  day  to  day.  I  am  trying  to  improve  this  all  I  can.  This  is  not  bril- 
liant, I  know,  but  it  is  all  that  I  can  do  as  things  now  are.  I  would  now  go 
against  the  enemy,  and  he  will  do  as  you  say,  retreat,  and  when  he  has  re- 
treated I  would  have  to  do  the  same,  in  order  to  feed  my  soldiers.  You  gentle- 
men do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  question  of  supplies  and  the  difficulti^  in 
getting  them  forward.     I  see  McClellan  reports  himself  in  advance  of  his  sup- 

?lies,  and  my  enthusiastic  general  of  division.  Shields,  is  in  the  same  trouble, 
n  order  not  to  wait  for  the  railroad,  I  have  sent  to  General  Meigs  for  150 
wagons,  so  that  when  the  railroad  is  done  to  this  place,  which  will  be  Wednes- 
day, I  will  be  able  to  do  something  even  with  what  I  have,  if  I  have  the  per- 
mission to  try. 

Pardon  this  long  explanation,  but  I  am  anxious  you  should  continue  to  think 
^ell  of  me. 

IRVIN  Mcdowell,  Major  General, 
P.  H.  Watson, 

Atnstant  Secretary  of  War, 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  D,  0.,  May  17,  1862. 

General:  Upon  being  joined  by  Shields's  division  you  will  move  upon 
Richmond  by  th^  general  route  of  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railroad, 
co-operating  with  the  forces  under  General  McClellan,  now  threatening  Rich- 
mond from  the  line  of  the  Pamunkey  and  York  rivers.  While  seeking  to 
establish  as  soon  as  possible  a  communication  between  your  lefl  wing  and  the 
right  wing  of  General  McClellan,  you  will  hold  yourself  always  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  cover  the  capital  of  the  nation  against  a  sudden  dash  by  any  large 
body  of  the  rebel  forces. 

General  McClellan  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  these  instructions,  and 
will  be  directed  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  establish  communication  with 
your  left,  and  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  army  from  leaving 
Richmond,  and  throwing  itself  upon  your  column  before  a  junction  between  the 
two  armies  is  effected. 

A  copy  of  his  instructions  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  your  force  is  an- 
nexed. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Major  General  McDowell, 

Commanding  JDepartment  of  the  Rappahannock, 
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[Copy  of  instructions  to  General  McClellan.] 

War  Department, 
Washingten  City,  D.  C,  May  17,  1862. 

General  :  Your  despatch  to  the  President  asking  re-enforcements  has  been 
received  and  carefully  considered. 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the  capital  entirely,  and  it  is  believed 
that,  even  if  this  were  prudent,  it  would  require  more  time  to  effect  a  junction 
between  your  army  and  that  of  the  Rappahannock  by  the  way  of  the  Potomac 
and  York  rivers  than  by  a  land  march. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  attack  upon  Richmond  at 
the  earliest  moment,  General  McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march  upon  that 
city  by  the  shortest  route. 

He  is  ordered,  keeping  himself  always  in  a  position  to  cover  the  capital  from 
all  possible  attack,  so  to  operate  as  to  put  his  left  wing  in  communication  with 
your  right,  and  you  are  instructed  to  co-operate  so  as  to  establish  communica- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 

By  extending  your  right  wing  to  the  north  of  Richmond,  it  is  believed  that 
this  conununication  can  be  safely  established  either  north  or  south  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  river. 

In  any  event  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  forces 
from  leaving  Richmond  and  falling  in  overwhelming  force  upon  General  Mc- 
Dowell. 

He  wiU  move  with  between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  men. 
^    A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  Major  General  McDowell  are  with  this. 

The  specific  task  assigned  to  his  command  has  been  provided  against  any 
danger  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  your  earnest  call  for  re-enforcements  he  is  sent  forward  to  co-operate  in 
the  reduction  of  Richmond,  but  charged,  in  attempting  this,  not  to  uncover  the 
city  of  Washington;  and  you  will  give  no  orders,  either  before  or  after  your 
junction,  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover  this  city. 

You  and  he  will  communicate  with  each  other  by  telegraph,  or  otherwise,  as 
frequently  as  may  be  necessary  for  efficient  co  operation. 

When  General  McDowell  is  in  position  on  your  right,  his  supplies  must  be 
drawn  from  West  Point,  and  you  will  instruct  your  staff  officers  to  be  prepared 
to  supply  him  by  that  route. 

The  President  orders  that  General  McDowell  retain  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rappahannock  and  of  the  forces  with  which  he  moves  forward. 

By  order  of  the  President. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War, 

Major  General  George  B.  McClellan, 

Commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  before  Richmond, 

Memorandum  for  the  President, 

The  enemy's  forces  under  General  Anderson,  now  opposing  General  McDow- 
ell's advance,  have  as  their  line  of  supply  and  retreat  the  road  to  Richmond. 
If,  in  conjunction  with  General  McI^owelPs  movement  against  Anderson, 
Major  General  McClellan  can  send  a  force  from  his  right  to  cut  off  the  enemy's 
supplies  from  Richmond,  preserve  the  railroad  bridges  across  the  two  forks  of 
the  Pamunkey,  and  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat,  he  will  prevent  the  army  now 
opposed  to  him  from  receiving  an  accession  to  its  numbers  of  nearly  15,000 
men ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  saving  the  bridges,  he  will  secure  a  line  of  railroad 
communication  for  his  supplies  that  will  greatly  facilitate  his  operations  in  a 
country  where^  as  he  reports,  a  little  rain  makes  the  roads  impassable. 

IRVIN  Mcdowell,  Major  General, 
Rep.  Com.  108 18 
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Washington,  May  24,  1862. 
Major  General  McDowell  :  In  view  of  the  operations  of  the  enemy  on 
the  line  of  Greneral  Banks,  the  President  thinks  the  whole  force  you  designed 
to  move  from  Fredericksburg  should  not  be  taken  away,  and  he  therefore  directs 
that  one  brigade,  in  addition  to  what  you  designed  to  leave  at  Fredericksburg, 
should  be  left  there.     This  brigade  to  be  the  least  eflTective  of  your  command. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 


Washington,  May  24,  1862. 

General  Fremont  has  been  ordered  by  telegraph  to  move  from  Franklin  on 
Harrisonburg  to  relieve  Greneral  Banks  and  capture  or  destroy  Jackson  and 
Ewell's  force.  You  are  instructed,  laying  aside  for  the  present  the  movement 
on  Richmond,  to  put  20,000  men  in  motion  at  once  for  the  Shenandoah,  moving 
on  the  line,  or  in  advance  of  the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad.  Your  object 
will  be  to  capture  the  forces  of  Jackson  and  Ewell,  either  in  co-operation  with 
General  Fremont,  or,  in  case  want  of  supplies  or  of  transportation  interferes  with 
his  movement,  it  is  believed  that  the  force  with  which  you  move  will  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object  alone.  The  information  thus  far  received 
here  makes  it  prooable  that  if  the  enemy  operates  actively  against  Greneral 
Banks  you  will  not  be  able  to  count  upon  much  assistance  from  him,  but  may 
even  have  to  release  him.  Reports  received  this  moment  are  that  Banks  is 
fighting  with  Ewell  eight  miles  from  Winchester. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McDowell. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Rappahannock, 

OpponU  Frederickdhurgy  May  24,,  1862. 

I  obeyed  your  order  immediately,  for  it  was  positive  and  urgent,  and,  perhaps, 
as  a  subordinate,  there  I  ought  to  stop ;  but  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  some- 
thing in  relation  to  the  subject,  especially  in  view  of  your  remark  that  everything 
now  depends  upon  the  celerity  and  vigor  of  my  movement.  I  beg  to  say  that 
co-operation  between  Greneral  Fremont  and  myself,  to  cut  off  Jackson  and  Ewell, 
is  not  to  be  counted  upon,  even  if  it  is  not  a  practical  impossibility;  next,  that 
I  am  entirely  beyond  helping  distance  of  General  Banks,  and  no  celerity  or 
vigor  will  avail  so  &r  as  he  is  concerned;  next,  that  by  a  glance  at  the  map  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy's  forces  up  the  valley  is  shorter 
than  mine  to  go  against  him.  It  will  take  a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  force  to 
get  to  the  valley  by  the  route  which  will  give  it  food  and  forage,  and  by  that 
time  the  enemy  will  have  retired. 

I  shall  gain  nothing  for  you  there  and  shall  lose  much  for  you  here.  It  is 
therefore  not  only  on  personal  grounds  that  I  have  a  heavy  heart  in  the  matter, 
but  that  I  feel  it  throws  us  all  back;  and  from  Richmond  north  we  shall  have 
all  our  large  masses  paralyzed,  and  shall  have  to  repeat  what  we  have  just 
accomplished. 

I  have  ordered  General  Shields  to  commence  the  movement  by  to-morrow 
morning.    A  second  division  will  follow  in  the  afternoon. 

Did  1  understand  you  aright,  that  you  wished  that  I  personally  should  accom- 
pany this  expedition? 

Very  respectfully, 

iRViN  McDowell, 

Major  Greneral. 
His  Excellency  the  PREfiiDENT. 
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Washington,  May  24,  1862. 
I  am  highly  gratified  by  your  alacrity  in  obeying  my  order.    The  change 
was  as  painful  to  me  as  it  can  possibly  be  to  you,  or  to  any  one.    Everything 
now  depends  upon  the  celerity  and  vigor  of  your  movement. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McDowell. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Rappahannock, 

Opposite  Fredericksburg i  May  24,  1862. 

I  obeyed  your  order  immediately,  for  it  was  positive  and  urgent,  and,  per- 
haps, as  a  subordinate,  there  I  ought  to  stop ;  but  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  something  in  relation  to  the  subject,  especially  in  view  of  your  remark  that 
everything  now  depends  upon  the  celerity  and  vig:or  of  my  movement. 

I  beg  to  say  that  co-operation  between  General  Fremont  and  myself,  to  cut  off 
Jackson  and  Ewell,  is  not  to  be  counted  upon,  even  if  is  not  a  practicable 
impossibility;  next,  that  I  am  entirely  beyond  helping  distance  of  General 
Banks,  and  no  celerity  or  vigor  will  avail  so  far  as  he  is  concerned;  next,  that 
by  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy's 
forces  up  the  valley  is  shorter  than  mine  to  go  against  him.  It  will  take  a  week 
or  ten  days  for  the  force  to  get  to  the  valley  by  the  route  which  will  give  it  food 
and  forage,  and  by  that  time  the  enemy  will  have  retired. 

iRViN  Mcdowell, 

Major  General, 
His  Excellency  the  President. 

Washington,  May  25,  1862. 
Intelligence  received  this  morning  shows  that  General  Banks  has  been  attacked 
in  force  at  Winchester  and  is  retreating  towards  Harper's  Femr.  The  entire 
forces  of  Jackson,  Ewell,  and  Johnson  are  operating  against  Elarper's  Ferry. 
The  Vanderbilt  was  ordered  up  to  Aquia  creek  yesterday  with  a  view  to  bring 
up  some  force  by  the  river  from  your  command.  You  had  better  have  a  regi- 
ment ready  to  embark  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  movement  ordered  yester- 
day should  be  pressed  forward  with  all  speed.  The  President  thinks  your  field 
of  operations  at  the  present  is  the  one  he  has  indicated. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
General  McDowell. 

[Confidential.] 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washingtanj  June  8,  1862. 

Sir  :  I  enclose  herewith,  for  your  information,  a  manuscript  copy  of  "  Greneral 
Orders,  No.  62." 

Instructions  have  been  sent  to  Major  Greneral  Fremont  to  order  the  cavalry 
force  known  as  Bayard's  cavalry  brigade,  with  the  artillery  and  battalion  of 
Bucktail  rifles,  to  join  your  command  at  Fredericksburg. 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that,  having  first  provided  adequately  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  for  holding  the  position  at  Fredericks- 
burg, you  operate  with  the  residue  of  your  force  as  speedily  as  possible  in  the 
direction  of  Richmond  to  co-operate  with  Major  General  McClellan,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  heretofore  given  you. 

McGairs  division,  which  has  been  by  previous  order  directed  towards  Rich- 
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mond  by  water,  will  still  form  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  Bappahannock,  and 
will  come  under  your  orders  when  you  are  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  Grcn- 
eral  McClellan. 

General  Frt^mont  is  instructed  to  take  post  with  his  main  force  near  Harrison- 
burg, to  guard  against  operations  of  the  enemy  down  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  Greneral  Banks  to  take  position  in  force  at  or  near  Front  Royal,  on 
the  right  or  left  bank  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  an  advance  at  Luray  or  other 
points  in  supporting  distance  of  Greneral  Frdmont,  and  also  to  occupy  the  former 
positions  of  General  Geary  on  the  line  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad  as  far  a« 
the  Manassas  Junction. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  THOMAS, 

Adjutant  General, 
Major  General  I.  McDowell, 

United  States  Volunteers j  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 


Washington,  July  8,  1862. 
General  John  Pope  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gtooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  and  rank  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers,  now  commanding  the  army 
of  Virginia. 

Question.  What  does  that  include  ? 

Answer.  It  includes  the  forces  that  were  under  General  Fremont  in  the 
mountain  department,  the  forces  under  General  Banks  in  the  department  of 
the  Shenandoah,  the  forces  under  General  McDowall  in  the  department  of 
the  Rappahannock,  and  the  forces  within  the  intrenchments  here  and  around 
Washington  city. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  amount  of  troops  now  un- 
der your  command,  and  the  objects  you  have  in  view  to  accomplish  what  is 
being  done,  and  about  to  be  done  with  that  force  ? 

Answer.  I  have  a  movable  force,  aside  from  the  few  troops  that  are  here 
around  Washington  and  in  the  intrenchments,  of  about  43,000  men.  That 
is  exclusive,  also,  of  a  small  force  that  is  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  too  far 
from  the  seat  of  operations  here  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  present  service.  This 
command,  when  concentrated,  was  designed  by  me,  when  1  first  came  here 
and  learned  the  condition  of  things,  and  before  the  late  reverses  before  Rich- 
mond, to  have  marched  upon  Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia, 
and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  thence  upon 
Richmond  upon  the  western  side  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  the  course  of  ^at 
march,  I  intended  to  destroy  the  railroads  from  Charlottesville  to  Lynchburg, 
and  from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg  ;  then  having  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  I  proposed  to  aid  the  forces  there  in  every  possible  way  in  the 
reduction  of  that  place.    That  is  what  I  proposed  in  the  beginning. 

The  reverses  which  have  occurred  within  a  few  days  there,  and  which 
have  caused  the  retreat  of  our  forces  to  a  point  from  which  they  are  not 
accessible  from  this  direction,  and  which  by  interposing  the  whole  body  of 
the  enemy  between  them  and  Washington  may  perhaps  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  capital  here,  has  made  it  necessary  to  make  some  other  disposition 
of  my  forces.  I  am  therefore  now  assembling  them  at  points  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  at  the  outlets  of  the  passes  into  the  Shenandoah 
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valley,  and  at  points  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  some  25  or  30  miles 
south  of  Front  Royal,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  passes  leading  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  into  the  Shenandoah  valley,  occupying  Culpeper  Court- 
House  with  cavalry,  and  a  point  20  miles  in  front  in  the  direction  of  Rich- 
mond ;  so  that,  in  case  any  of  the  enemy's  troops  succeed  in  penetrating 
into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  I  occupy  such  a  position  that,  by  march- 
ing upon  Oordonsville,  I  have  a  shorter  distance  to  march  than  they  will 
have  in  turning  back,  and  shall  be  able  to  cut  them  off  completely.  At  the 
same  time  I  shall  be  in  such  a  position  that  in  case  the  enemy  should  ad- 
vance in  any  considerable  force  towards  Washington,  I  shall  be  able  to 
concentrate  all  my  forces  for  the  defence  of  this  place  ;  which  I  propose  to 
defend  not  by  standing  on  the  defensive  at  all,  or  confronting  the  enemy 
and  intrenching  myself;  but  I  propose  to  do  it  by  laying  off  on  his 
flanks  and  attacking  him  from  the  moment  that  he  crosses  the  Rappahan- 
nock, day  and  night,  until  his  forces  are  destroyed,  or  mine. 

I  have  no  apprehension,  with  my  troops  stationed  in  that  position,  although 
I  have  but  43,000  men,  that  even  80,000  of  the  enemy  jvould  be  able  to  get 
to  Washington  at  all.  I  have  a  small  force  intrenched  at  Winchester,  for 
the  protection  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  there,  and  partly  to  protect 
the  railroad  there,  more  at  the  request  of  General  Wool  than  because  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  there  ;  with  that  exception  my  whole  com- 
mand is  being  now  concentrated,  and  is  now  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  points  I  have  designated.  They  have  all  been  marching  for  the 
last  four  or  five  days,  and  somex)f  them  are  now  encamped  where  I  intend  to 
place  them,  and  the  bulk  of  them  will  be  in  the  places  assigned  them  by  to- 
morrow. 

Question.  What  will  then  be  the  distance  of  the  main  body  of  your  forces 
from  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  It  will  be  a  long  distance;  probably  60  miles.  I  would  very 
gladly  march  upon  Richmond  with  the  force  I  have,  but  that  the  forces  of 
Oeneral  McClellan  are  so  placed  as  to  be  20  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Rich- 
mond, so  that  the  enemy,  if  they  have  anything  like  the  force  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have — and  I  suppose  they  have  a  large  force,  judging  from  the 
battles  of  the  last  few  days — would  be  able  to  come  out  and  overwhelm  the 
small  force  I  have  before  General  McClellan's  army  would  be  able  to  hear  or 
know  anything  at  all  about  it;  and  as  I  am  made  responsible  for  the  security 
of  the  city  here,  I  scarcely  feel  justified  in  running  the  hazard  I  would  do 
in  that  case. 

Question.  The  position  you  are  now  taking  is  the  one  which  you  deem  the 
best  to  occupy  for  the  time  being  for  the  defence  of  Washington  and  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  position  quite  near  to  the  southern  outlet  of  the 
valley,  quite  near  to  the  lines  where  they  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
entering  the  valley,  and  where  I  shall  be  within  striking  distance  of  the 
lines  of  their  access  to  the  valley. 

Question.  Is  not  that  also  the  easiest  point  to  defend  the  valley  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  and  greatly  the  best.  The  mistake  has  been  in  keeping 
the  troops  in  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  instead  of  interposing  them  be- 
twen  the  enemy  and  the  valley.  I  have  supposed  that  the  best  point  at 
which  to  interpose  our  troops  is  between  Richmond  and  the  valley  itself. 

Question.  What  will  be  the  number  of  troops  left  in  the  intrenchments 
about  Washington  ? 

Answer.  In  numbers,  they  will  be  about  12,000;  in  condition,  they  are  very 
poor  indeed.  They  consist  of  new  regiments,  perfectly  raw,  and  broken 
fragments  of  old  regiments  sent  here  to  recruit.  The  force  is  not  an  effect- 
ive one  by  any  means. 
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Question.  So  that  the  defence  of  the  capital  will  depend  upon  your  army  ? 

Answer.  Largely  upon  operations  in  the  valley.  But  I  tell  you  that 
unless  the  enemy  have  force  enough  in  Richmond  to  be  able  to  detach  at 
least  100,000  men,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  danger  to  this  city.  If  they 
were  to  send  so  large  a  force  as  that  against  it,  it  would  be  very  trouble- 
some. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Are  you  placing  your  force  with  regard  to  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  towards  this  city  as  well  as  towards  the  valley  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  So  that  in  either  case  you  would  be  within  striking  distance  ? 
By  Mr.  Wright: 

Question.  Is  it  your  design  to  act  upon  the  defensive  alone  ? 

Answer.  Not  at  all. 

Question.  So  that  you  mean  to  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  mean  to  ^tttack  them  at  all  times  that  I  can  get  the  opportu- 
nity. If  I  was  to  confront  them  with  the  force  that  I  have,  and  go  to  build- 
ing intrenchments,  &c.,  they  could  flank  me  on  either  side,  and  force  me 
back  without  my  being  able  to  offer  any  resistance  of  any  consequence. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  they  may  send  a  large  force  this  way,  if  the 
command  of  General  McGlellan  be  in  a  perilous  condition,  or  where  it  can 
be  held  by  more  considerable  force  and  prevented  from  coming  out.  They 
may  do  that,  but  I  do  not  think  it  very  likely  that  they  will  attempt  to  move 
on  this  place  just  now.  But  if  they  should  come  this  way  with  a  very  large  force, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  sort  of  defence  of  Washington  at  all  I  can  afford, 
with  the  force  I  have,  is  to  lie  off  upon  the  flanks  of  their  army  and  attack  them 
day  and  night  at  unexpected  times  and  places,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
advancing.  It  will  be  hard  work,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  else  so  likely 
to  prevail  against  them. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Would  you  not  in  all  these  movements  feel  embarrassed  with 
the  knowledge  that  while  you  are  moving  forwai'd  on  the  enemy  you  are 
looked  upon  as  the  protector  of  the  capital  here  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  for  I  am  fully  convinced  that  I  would  be  doing  the  best 
I  know  to  effect  that  object.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  in  order  to 
protect  the  capital,  that  I  should  interpose  myself  between  the  enemy  and 
the  place  itself — in  fact,  it  would  be  the  very  worst  policy  to  do  so  now;  for 
wherever  I  could  put  myself,  they  could  place  themselves  between  me  and 
the  capital  by  attacking  my  flanks.  By  laying  off  on  their  flanks,  if  they 
should  have  pnly  40,000  or  50,000  men,  I  could  whip  them.  If  they  should 
have  T0,000  or  80,000  men,  I  would  attack  their  flanks  and  force  them,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  me,  to  follow  me  out  into  the  mountains,  which  would  be 
what  you  would  want,  I  should  suppose.  They  could  not  march  on  Wash- 
ington with  me  lying  with  such  a  force  as  that  on  their  flanks.  I  should 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  was  doing  the  best  I  could  with  my  force,  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  that  way.  There  is  a  sufficient  force  in  the  intrenchments 
here  to  protect  the  city  against  any  sudden  dash  upon  it,  even  of  a  consid- 
erable force. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fortifications  here  ? 

Answer.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  they  are  in  a  very  good  condition, 
well  cared  for,  and  with  a  considerable  force  of  artillerists  in  them  to  work 
the  guns.     On  the  north  side  of  the  river  they  are  not  in  so  good  condition. 
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Qaestion.  Are  they  well  furnished  with  all  the  appointments  necessary  to 
render  them  effective? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  in  very  good  condition  in  that  respect. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  And  the  intention  is,  as  new  men  come  in,  to  strengthen  the 
force  here  still  further? 

Answer.  I  believe  so,  though  I  should  suppose  that  it  would  be  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  instead  of  undertaking  to  man  the  fortifica- 
tions here  again,  to  strengthen  the  armies  in  the  field,  so  that  they  could 
take  the  offensive. 

Question.  You  do  not  think  it  should  be  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
government  to  again  undertake  merely  to  protect  Washington  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  best  way  to  defend  Washington  is  to  attack 
Bicbmond. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Would  you.not  be  in  a  far  better  condition  to  attack  Richmond 
Buccessfully  if  you  had  the  »ermy  on  James  river  somewhere  on  this  side  of 
Bichmond? 

Answer.  Altogether  better.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  causes 
that  induced  the  movement  upon  the  peninsula  with  that  force;  but  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  we  better  have  made  our  movement  upon  Rich- 
mond direct  from  Washington.  We  should  then  have  been  able  to  have 
moved  the  whole  force  from  here,  for  our  movement  would,  at  all  times, 
have  covered  this  place;  that  would  have  forced  the  enemy  to  have  left 
Richmond  and  evacuate  the  entire  State,  or  it  would  have  forced  their 
troops  down  upon  the  peninsula  between  those  two  great  rivers,  where  they 
could  have  been  captured  or  starved  to  death.  I  think  dividing  up  our 
forces  to  accomplish  such  an  object  as  that  is  a  great  mistake. 

Question.  By  keeping  that  army  up  here  to  operate,  they  could  all  have 
left  the  city  with  safety  to  move  upon  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  every  man  of  them.  The  difficulty  now  is,  that  we 
cannot  take  the  troops  now  here  down  there  without  leaving  Washington 
perfectly  open  to'  attack.  If  that  army  was  between  us  and  Richmond  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  re-enforce  it  with  all  the  troops  here. 

Qaestion.  Can  you  now,  in  any  way,  fix  upon  any  definite  time  when  you 
and  General  McClellan  can  both  act  together  ? 

Answer.  That  kind  of  mixed  operations  are  always  very  difficult. 
By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Is  it  difficult  to  move  two  forces  upon  the  same  place  to  meet 
and  act  at  the  same  time  ? 

Answer.  It  is  very  difficult.  Your  two  armies  should  be  commanded  by 
generals  of  the  same  character  and  manner  of  operations,  for  one  thing. 

Question.  And  the  means  of  the  movement  also  depends  to  some  extent 
upon  the  operations  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  such  movements  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  enemy  will  remain  in  the  same  place..  Operations  like  that,  where  you 
have  to  move  for  a  great  distance,  are  more  than  uncertain.  If  the  army 
now  on  the  other  side  of  Richmond  were  in  such  a  position  that  it  could 
hear  the  sounds  of  a  battle,  with  a  force  advancing  from  this  side,  it  might 
be  possible  to  make  such  a  movement.  But  they  are  so  far  on  the  other  side 
that  a  battle  for  a  week  might  be  fought  in  front  of  them  and  they  not  know 
it.  They  have  no  telegraph  to  our  army  on  the  James  river,  and  are  not 
likely  to  have  it  again.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  keep  up  a  line  there, 
for  the  present  at  least. 
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By  Mr.  Covode: 

QuestioD.  Would  it  not,  in  your  judgment,  be  the  best  way  to  bring  that 
army  up  here,  80  that  it  might  unite  with  your  army  and  go  upon  Richmond 
from  this  side  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would.  I  expressed  that  opinion  to  the  President  a 
week  ago. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  To  what  point  would  you  bring  that  army  ? 
Answer.  Anywhere  in  this  neighborhood.     I  think  to  Aquia  creek  would 
be  well. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Question.  Do  you  think,  as  a  militaiy  man,  that  there  is  any  danger  of 
supplies  being  cut  off  from  General  McClellan's  army  by  way  of  the  James 
river  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  are  very  certain  to  be  cut  off.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  can  prevent  it. 

Question.  Would  it  not  be  a  natural  thing  for  the  enemy  to  endeavor  to 
cut  off  the  supplies  there  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  they  will  do  it;  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  gunboats  to  prevent  it. .  Therein  consists  the  danger  of  that 
army. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  If  that  army  is  to  be  removed,  the  more  speedily  it  is  removed 
the  better  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  safe  for  them  to  undertake  to  move  that  army 
now,  as  they  have  not  transportation  enough  there  for  that  purpose  ?  Might 
not  the  enemy  attack  them  ? 

Answer.  They  would  undoubtedly  attack  them  all  the  time;  at  least,  I 
suppose  they  would  do  it.  But  they  might  be  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  that 
army  there,  and  let  them  go.  But  the  probabilities  are  that  they  would 
attack.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  not  one  of  mere  safety,  but  one  of  rela- 
tive safety  in  pursuing  two  plans.  That  army  can  stay  there  as  it  is  as  long 
as  it  can  keep  the  river  communication  free.  The  instant  that  is  closed,  of 
course  the  army  must  either  surrender  or  fight  its  way  out.  The  question 
is,  how  long  is  it  going  to  take  the  enemy  to  close  up  the  navigation  of  that 
river  ?  I  think  they  can  do  it  in  a  very  little  while.  And  when  that  is  done, 
the  army  perishes  or  capitulates,  unless  it  can  fight  its  way  out. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Cannot  the  army  be  thrown  over  to  the  south  side  of  the  James 
river  ? 

Answer.  It  would  be  a  difficult  operation  to  cross  a  large  river  like  the 
James  river  in  face  of  an  enemy  occupying  both  banks  of  it  I  think  that 
would  be  the  most  hazardous  operation  of  all.  It  is  a  question  that  is  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties — that  of  the  best  means  of  relieving  that  army.  It 
is  one  that  those  on  the  ground  are,  perhaps,  better  able  to  decide  than  those 
at  a  distance.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  enemy  can  close 
the  navigation  of  the  James  river.     I  think  I  am  not. 

Question.  They  closed  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  without  much  diffi- 
culty? 

Answer.  There  may  be  circumstances  with  which  I  am  not  at  all  ac- 
quninted.     It  may  be  that  there  are  circumstances  surrounding  our  army 
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there  that  would  make  it  possible  for  it  to  cross  the  James  river  and  retreat 
upon  Norfolk.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  things  down  there  to  be 
able  to  say  as  to  that.  I  should  suppose,  however,  that  with  that  great 
river  still  open,  with  the  command  of  a  large  number  of  transports,  the  safest 
way  would  be  to  proceed  down  the  river;  for,  while  crossing  a  great  river 
like  that,  you  are  in  constant  danger  of  having  your  rear  attacked.  You 
run  the  same  risk  exactly  that  you  would  in  embarking,  without  the  safety 
of  having  them  on  the  river  in  boats  to  begin  with.  And  then  it  would  be 
a  long  operation  to  go  down  to  Norfolk,  even  supposing  that  you  got  the 
army  safely  across  the  river;  and  the  instant  that  army  would  be  removed 
from  there,  and  undertake  to  retreat  upon  Norfolk,  I  presume  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  army  of  the  rebels  would  be  thrown  in  this  direction  at  once,  and 
without  any  delay. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  And  the  enemy  could  come  here  quicker  than  our  army  then 
could  ? 

Answer.  A  great  deal  quicker. 

Question.  Is  it  not  a  natural  consequence  of  removing  our  army  from  here, 
in  the  first  place,  down  to  the  peninsula,  that  the  enemy  could  come  here 
quicker  than  we  could  get  our  army  back  here  again  7 

Answer.  Undoubtedly. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  In  the  event  that  we  should  determine  to  move  our  army  back 
to  Aquia  creek,  would  it  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  rebels  to  reach  here 
quicker  than  we  could  bring  that  army  back  here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  quicker  than  the  whole  of  it  could  be  brought  here. 
But  a  sufficient  force  could  be  brought  around  in  time  to  prevent  their 
making  any  considerable  progress. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  That  is,  taking  into  account  your  force  being  here  to  join  what 
might  be  brought  up  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Would  not  the  rebels,  in  all  probability,  as  soon  as  they  were 
relieved  from  McClellan's  army,  move  on  Washington  ? 

Answer.  The  chances  are  that  they  would  do  so. 

Question.  That  is,  would  not  that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  be  their 
best  move  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would.  But  there  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  account,  when  you  come  to  calculate  upon  their  movements,  that  might 
perhaps  lead  one  to  have  a  different  opinion  about  the  matter.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  would  move  upon  Washington  in  any  event.  I  think  that 
is  very  doubtful. 

Question.  You  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  have  any  wish  or 
intention  to  do  so? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is,  very.  They  have  not  now  the  means  of  communi- 
cation that  they  had  while  lying  out  here  at  Manassas.  The  railroads  that 
they  then  had  are  now  destroyed,  so  that  they  cannot  use  them.  They  would 
find  much  difficulty  in  moving  and  sustaining  a  large  body  of  troops  on  this 
side  of  the  Rappahannock.  What  they  would  do  they  would  have  to  do 
very  soon  indeed — in  a  very  few  days.  I  myself  doubt  very  much  whether 
they  will  move  any  of  their  troops  in  this  direction  at  all,  even  if  they  sue- 
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seed  in  removing  General  McClellan's  army  from  where  it  now  is.    They 
might  come  up  as  far  as  Fredericksburg,  but  I  doubt  even  that. 

Question.  Are  there  any  troops  that  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  west  and 
brought  here,  so  as  to  co-operate  against  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  can  only  say  what  I  know  General  Halleck  thinks,  and  that  is, 
that  troops  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  there  without  endangering  the  coun- 
try we  have  acquired  by  conquest  there.  He  thinks  we  could  not  withdraw 
any  force  from  there  without  giving  up  at  least  Western  Tennessee,  and,  of 
course,  with  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

Question.  So  that  we  must  rely  upon  the  troops  we  have  here,  and  the 
troops  to  be  raised,  to  operate  against  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  difficulties  will  increase  around  the 
western  army  with  every  day  of  delay  here.  I  think  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  keep  matters  quiet  there  now  than  it  was  when  I  first  left. 

*  Question.  Does  that  result  from  the  moral  effect  of  the  disaster  before 
Richmond  ? 

Answer.  It  will  encourage  them,  and  with  any  delay  here  they  will  to 
some  extent  get  over  their  repulse  there;  and  if  there  is  a  long  delay  here, 
it  may  induce  the  rebels  out  west  to  rise  up  behind  us  in  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, and  Tennessee;  perhaps  not  in  any  great  force. 

Question.  If  Richmond  could  have  been  taken  six  or  eight  weeks  ago,  or 
some  time  not  long  after  your  successes  in  the  west,  is  it  not  more  than 
probable  that  it  would  have  ended  the  rebellion  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  have  done  so  in  the  western  country  entirely; 
the  whole  people  there,  the  secessionists,  were  very  much  dejected  and  di-  \  ^-^ 

spirited,  and  when  I  left  Corinth  were  inclined  to  give  up  the  contest. 
They  seemed  to  have  little  hope  of  making  any  further  successful  resistance. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  And  they  would  have  made  no  further  resistance  had  we 
marched  our  army  down  and  crushed  theirs  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not. 

Question.  Suppose  that  you  had  the  army  that  was  here  on  the  first  day 
of  March  last,  over  200,000  strong,  do  you  suppose  you  would  find  any  ob- 
stacle to  prevent  your  marching  from  here  to  New  Orleans  ? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  not.  I  have  never  seen  that  army;  but  if  it  be 
the  army  they  say  it  was,  it  seems  to  me  it  was  powerful  enough  to  have 
gone  anywhere.  I  think  a  large  portion  of  our  successes  in  the  west  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  never  had  anything  but  entire  harmony 
in  our  forces.  There  has  always  been  a  harmonious  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  there  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  called  into 
service.  They  have  labored  under  a  great  many  disadvantages,  but  they 
have  always  pursued  an  aggressive  policy  from  the  beginning. 

Question.  So  far  as  materiel  was  concerned,  you  were  indifferently  sup- 
plied, compared  with  the  army  in  the  east  ? 

Answer^  We  had  nothing,  you  might  say ;  I  have  seen  men  go  into  action 
there  with  the  locks  of  their  muskets  tied  on  with  strings.  I  have  seen 
them  wearing  overcoats  to  hide  their  nakedness,  as  they  had  no  pantaloons. 
When  I  left  there,  there  were  some  troops  that  had  been  there  over  a  year, 
and  yet  had  but  two  or  three  ambulances  to  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men. 

Question.  It  was  all  appropriated  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  say  what  became  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  it  had  an 
existence;  at  least  we  never  saw  it.  Our  troops  suffered  very  much,  and  I 
must  say  that  it  was  understood  by  them  to  have  been  from  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  government. 
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Washington,  Jvly  10,  1862. 
Uriah  H.  Painter  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer.  I  reside,  when  at  home,  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Answer.  I  have  been,  for  the  last  year,  corresponding  for  the  "Philadel- 
phia Inquirer''  newspaper. 

Question.  Have  you  been  down  on  the  peninsula  with  General  McClellan's 
army? 

AjQswer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  When  did  you  go  there  ? 

Answer.  I  went  down  there  on  the  2d  or  3d  day  of  A,pril  last — just  after 
the  army  marched  up  to  Warwick  Court-House.  I  landed  at  Ship  Point, 
and  joined  the  army  before  they  went  up  to  Yorktown,  and  have  been  with 
them  ever  since,  until  about  the  22d  or  23d  of  June,  I  think  it  was,  when 
I  came  here. 

Question.  Have  you  generally  been  in  the  front  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  what  is  termed  the  front ;  I  have  been  out  there  th^ 
whole  time.  From  the  time  we  lay  there  at  Yorktown  I  went  with  the  ad- 
vance guard  all  the  way  up  the  peninsula,  and  was  out  as  near  the  front  as 
I  could  get  until  I  left. 

Question.  Did  you  give  much  attention  to  ascertaining  the  forces  there — 
the  two  armies  ? 

Answer.  I  always  made  that  one  of  my  first  inquiries,  whenever  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  get  information,  from  deserters,  from  contrabands,  or 
in  any  way  from  the  rebel  army.     I  always  made  that  an  important  point. 

Question.  When  you  first  went  there  what  was  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  armies,  as  near  as  you  could  ascertain,  and  also  at  different  times 
after  that? 

Answer.  At  the  time  when  we  first  went  up  near  Yorktown,  I  always 
supposed,  from  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  that  the  rebels  had  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  though  they  claimed  to  have  30,000  to  40,000  men: 
They  at  once  commenced  bringing  in  re-enforcements.  We  could,  nearly 
every  day,  s^e  them  coming  down  York  river  and  landing  at  the  wharf ; 
and  we  had  reports  from  contrabands  of  their  marching  down  from  Wil- 
liamsburg. They  continued  to  bring  down  re-enforcements  until  about  a 
week  or  ten  da/s  before  they  commenced  to  evacuate  Yorktown ;  then 
they  stopped  bringing  down  re-enforcements,  and  marched  deliberately  away. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  at  that  time,  as  near  as  you  could  tell? 

Answer.  We  had  something  over  100,000  men.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
the  number.  I  know  it  was  more  than  double  their  force  when  it  first  went 
up.  But  the  enemy  increased  their  force  to  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  thousand, 
although  some  set  it  down  at  70,000  or  16,000  men  before  they  commenced 
to  evacuate.    They  always  admitted  that  we  had  a  larger  army  than  theirs. 

Question.  Up  to  what  time  ? 

Answer.  They  always  admitted  it.  I  never  found  a  rebel  of  any  intelli- 
gence, any  officer,  or  any  one,  who  did  not  admit  that  they  were  inferior  to 
us  in  numbers,  in  arms,  and  everything.  That  is,  that  was  their  idea;  that 
was  their  understanding  of  the  matter.  Of  course,  they  did  not  know 
what  our  force  was  exactly.  I  heard  they  were  evacuating  Yorktown 
several  days  before  the  last  of  them  left. 

Question.  How  did  you  hear  that  ? 

Answer.  A  man  came  in  from  near  Lee's  Mills,  who  was  servant  to  one  of 
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their  officers;  I  forget  of  what  regiment  now.  He  had  been  the  day  before 
out  some  two  miles  and  a  half  back;  he  told  about  their  moving  their  trans- 
portation, and  such  things,  back  out  of  the  way,  from  three  to  four  miles. 
He  knew  it  had  gone  that  far,  but  could  not  tell  how  much  further  it  had 
gone;  and  we  kept  getting  information  day  after  day  confirming  that. 

I  finally  went  to  General  Marcy,  of  General  McClellan's  staff,  and  told 
him  the  rebels  were  all  going  away  from  there.  He  said  that  it  was  not  so; 
that  they  had  positive  intelligence  to  the  contrary;  that  they  were  going  to 
make  a  desperate  fight  there. 

On  the  Friday  and  Saturday  that  they  were  making  the  evacuation  they 
kept  up  a  continual  fire — a  kind  of  loose  fire,  not  a  direct  fire  at  any  par- 
ticular point,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  accomplish  some  particular  object, 
but  a  random  fire  all  along  their  lines,  no  two  shots  apparently  aimed  alike. 
I  supposed  something  was  going  on,  and  spoke  about  it,  but  was  told 
that  the  rebels  were  getting  uneasy,  and  were  trying  to  find  out  where  our 
batteries  were. 

On  Saturday  night,  at  about  one  or  two  o'clock,  I  should  think  it  was,  we 
noticed  a  large  fire  in  the  direction  of  Yorktown.  General  McClellan  sent 
one  of  his  staff,  who  came  over  to  our  camp,  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 
I  was  in  camp  with  Professor  Lowe,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  their 
earthworks.  General  McClellan  sent  over  word  to  him  to  go  up  in  his 
balloon  and  see  what  the  fire  was,  as  he  thought  there  was  something  wrong 
going  on  in  Yorktown.  Professor  Lowe  went  up,  and  when  he  came  down 
he  said  that  it  was  a  large  building  on  fire,  near  the  commissary's  depart- 
ment, on  the  wharf ;  that  it  was  not  the  commissary's  department,  as  he 
could  see  by  the  light.  He  said  there  were  few  or  no  camp  fires  at  all 
along  the  lines.  At  this  time  we  could  not  hear  a  single  gun  fired.  General 
McClellan  said  it  was  a  kind  of  ruse,  or  something  to  draw  us  on. 

About  daylight  General  Heintzelman  and  Professor  Lowe  went  up  in  the 
balloon,  and  remained  there  until  it  was  light  enough  to  see  along  their 
earthworks.  Not  a  man  could  be  seen  there.  General  Heintzelman  hallooed 
down  to  the  telegraph  operator  to  telegraph  to  General  McClellan  that  the 
rebels  had  evacuated  Yorktown.  He  also  directed  his  adjutant  general,  at 
the  same  time,  to  send  out  two  or  three  regiments  as  skirmishers,  and  see 
if  they  could  draw  the  enemy  out. 

We  got  inside  their  works  by  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But 
we  did  not  find  a  man  there — not  a  sick  man  even;  not  one  of  their  soldiers. 
I  went  out  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  their  camps,  and  saw  two  men 
coming  in  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The^  had  deserted — they  had  fired  the 
last  round  from  Yorktown. 

We  learned  that  the  rebels  had  moved  the  rear  of  their  army — the  part 
that-  lay  nearest  Richmond — first,  while  those  inside  nearest  the  works  did 
not  know  the  evacuation  was  going  on  at  all,  and  were  surprised  when  they 
got  the  order  to  fall  back.  They  were  three  or  four  miles  off  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock. 

I  rode  through  their  works,  and  then  came  back  down  to  Ship  Point,  per- 
haps seven  or  eight  miles  this  side  of  Yorktown,  and  sent  off  despatches 
announcing  the  evacuation.  I  then  rode  up  quietly  through  the  old  camps, 
passed  all  the  infantry  on  the  road,  and  got  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Williamsburg  about  hve  o'clock,  where  they  had  a  skirmish.  From  a  con- 
traband I  found  out  where  all  their  works  were.  They  had  no  heavy  guns, 
and  everybody  supposed,  of  course,  that  at  daylight  the  next  morning  the 
whole  of  the  force  of  our  army  would  be  thrown  upon  the  rear  of  the  re- 
treating enemy  that  lay  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  five  miles  along  the  road. 

In  the  morning  Hooker's  division  of  about  ten  thousand  was  the  only  one 
that  went  out  to  the  left;  they  went  out  and  fought  pretty  much  all  day. 
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Hancock,  with  about  four  thousand,  was  fighting  on  the  right.  They  kept 
sending  back  for  re-enforcements.  The  first  time  they  sent  back  was,  I  think, 
early  in  the  morning,  finding  that  the  rebels  had  superior  numbers.  No  re- 
enforcements  were  sent;  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong.  General  Heint- 
zelman  said  that  he  ought  to  have  the  command,  while  General  Sumner 
thought  he  was  the  ranking  officer.  General  Sumner  was  appealed  to  for 
re-enforcements,  but  none  went.  General  Sumner  and  General  Heintzelman 
both  had  their  headquarters  at  the  same  place  on  the  direct  road  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  below  there.  Finally, 
General  Kearney's  division  was  sent  up  to  re-enforce  General  Hooker,  and 
they  held  their  ground.  They  had  been  driven  two  or  three  times,  one  time 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile;  about  that  time  General  Hancock  made  a  charge 
on  the  extreme  right  and  drove  the  rebels  back.  There  was  no  fighting 
^oing  on  in  the  centre. 

General  McClellan  came  up  about  five  o'clock  p.  m.  and  moved  the  whole 
force  that  lay  along  the  road  up  to  the  front,  and  kept  them  there  until  the 
Bext  morning;  when  the  rebels  had  gone  a  safe  distance  we  occupied  Wil- 
liamsburg. He  remained  there  for  some  time.  Since  then  we  have  been 
marching  out  deliberately  to  the  Chickahominy  on  an  average  of  two  or 
three  miles  a  day,  until  we  got  to  that  region. 

In  consequence  of  the  cost  of  vegetable  diet,  the  malaria  of  the  swamps 
at  Yorktown,  and  where  we  lay  along  the  Pamunkey  river,  and  out  in  the 
Chickahominy  swamps,,  the  men  have  been  suffering  from  sickness  all  the 
time;  this  was  an  universal  complaint.  They  have  suffered  mostly  from 
diarrhoea,  that  would  run  on  perhaps  for  a  few  days,  and  they  would  not 
pay  the  proper  attention  to  it,  and  then  they  would  be  down  with  the  fever; 
and  when  they  are  once  taken  down  by  that  they  would  be  sent  off.  While 
I'lay  there  at  the  White  House,  before  we  moved  away  from  the  Pamunkey 
river,  one  of  the  surgeons  told  me  that  they  had  over  4,000  sick  lying  there. 

Question.  Four  thousand  sick^  not  wounded  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir,  4,000  sick.  The  troops  kept  going  down  and  down  by 
sickness  If  we  had  laid  there  in  the  swamps  sixty  days  longer,  without 
being  attacked  by  the  rebels  at  all,  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  had 
25,000  effective  men  left  in  that  array. 

General  McClellan  was  not  present  in  a  single  engagement  while  I  was 
there.  He  did  not  reach  Fair  Oaks  battle-field  until  General  Heintzelman 
bad  driven  the  enemy  off  a  considerable  distance;  and  when  he  got  up  there 
on  Sunday  morning  he  ordered  General  Heintzelman  to  halt,  and  would  not 
let  him  drive  them  any  further. 

Question.  Was  Greneral  Heintzelman  driving  the  enemy  before  him  then  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  had  been  doing  so  steadily  for  more  than  an  hour. 
The  enemy  made  the  attack  on  Sunday  morning,  and  he  repulsed  them  in 
such  a  way  that  he  was  driving  them  before  him.  He  had  retaken  nearly 
all  the  ground  that  we  had  lost  on  Saturday.  General  Heintzelman  thinks 
he  could  have  driven  the  enemy  right  into  Richmond. 

By  Mr.  OdeU: 

Question.  Does  General  Heintzelman  say  that  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  learned  there  at  his  headquarters.  I  stopped 
there  with  him  two  or  three  days  after  that  battle.  He  had  his  headquarters 
at  Savage  Station.  I  do  not  think  that  General  Heintzelman,  General  Sumner, 
or  General  Keyes,  either  one  of  them,  will  indorse  General  McClellan's  cam- 
paign in  scarcely  a  single  instance.  I  think  that  General  Franklin  and  both 
the  Generals  Porter  will  indorse  it.  That  is  my  opinion.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  blunders  there  that  might  be  exposed  if  they  were  properly 
investigated. 
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By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  What  do  you  know  in  regard  to  the  protection  afforded  to  rebel 
property  there,  and  its  effect  upon  our  troops,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  Whenever  we  were  on  the  march,  General  Andrew  Porter  would 
send  out  cavalry  and  infantry  with  the  advance,  and  station  them  at  the 
houses  and  lanes,  with  positive  orders  to  prohibit  any  of  the  soldiers  enter- 
ing under  any  pretence  whatever.  They  were  even  placed  over  the  negro 
houses,  and  the  soldiers  were  not  allowed  even  to  go  in  there  to  get  the 
negroes  to  cook  something  for  them.  They  were  not  allowed  to  go  inside 
the  premises  at  all.  They  generally  put  from  two  to  four  men  at  a  house  ; 
sometimes  it  would  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  There  were  two  or  three 
of  us  at  one  time,  on  the  march  to  Williamsburg,  rode  across  a  wheatfield 
to  a  house  to  get  some  water.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  provost  guard  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  and  he  would  not  let  us  have  any  water,  and  made  us 
ride  back  across  the  field  again  about  a  half  a  mile  and  get  into  the  road. 
When  they  put  guards  around  a'  house  or  the  wells,  the  excuse  was  that  if 
they  allowed  any  of  the  soldiers  to  go  there  for  water,  they  must  allow  them 
all  to  go,  and  that  would  soon  run  the  wells  dry,  and  the  families  living 
there  would  have  no  water  to  drink  themselves.  Therefore  they  compelled 
the  soldiers  to  rely  upon  the  streams  and  creeks  for  water.  1  remonstrated 
with  the  officers  about  it ;  but  they  said  it  was  a  bad  plan  to  allow  the 
men  to  be  all  the  time  refilling  their  canteens,  as  it  made  them  careless,  &c. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Was  it  a  general  officer  who  told  you  that  ? 

Answer.  It  was  a  staff  officer.  They  took  no  buildings  for  hospitals,  ex- 
cept churches  and  school-houses  where  they  were  empty,  and  sometimes  a 
large  house  where  nobody  was  left,  except  a  few  old  women  or  a  few  old 
men.  Indeed,  we  seldom  or  never  found  a  strong,  able-bodied  man  in  any 
of  the  houses.  The  rebels  left  none  behind,  except  a  few  old  men  or  old 
women,  to  take  pay  for  what  they  could  sell. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  Was  not  this  creek  water  that  our  soldiers  had  to  take  to  drink 
very  nauseous  and  unwholesome  ? 

Answer.  It  was  always  very^warm,  and  of  course  inferior  to  well  water^ 
although  many  of  the  wells  there  were  not  very  deep.  The  ground  is  so 
very  swampy  that  they  can  get  water  in  a  well  almost  any  time  by  digging 
a  few  feet.  Sometimes  our  soldiers  would  only  dig  out  a  little  place,  and 
take  a  cracker-box,  and  bury  it  the  depth  of  the  box,  right  in  the  swamp, 
and  then  let  the  water  settle  and  get  clear  in  it.  There  are  hundreds  of 
these  "  cracker-box  "  springs  there. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  our  army  having  to  march  through 
mud  and  over  very  bad  roads,  and  enduring  a  great  deal  of  suffering  when 
they  could  have  got  along  much  more  comfortably  by  going  along  just  out- 
side the  roads  7 

Answer.  There  was  some  irregularity  about  that.  Some  officers  would 
be  more  strict  than  others,  and  force  their  men  to  keep  in  the  roads.  In 
other  cases  the  officers  of  a  regiment  would  sometimes  take  a  great  deal  of 
liberty  and  go  where  they  pleased  with  their  men,  in  spite  of  any  orders  to 
keep  the  roads  .Men  like  Colonel  Van  Wyck  would  go  where  they  pleased, 
and  disobey  any  orders  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 
Question.  What  is  the  conduct  of  soldiers  as  they  march  along  when  they 
come  up  to  &  house  7 
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Answer.  If  there  is  no  guard  there,  if  there  happens  to  be  an  omission  in 
that  respect,  they  will  straggle  in  and  want  to  buy  anything  to  eat,  or  to- 
bacco, or  anything  of  that  kind.  If  they  cannot  buy  anything,  they  go  on 
perfectly  peaceable.     If  there  is  a  guard  there,  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  in. 

Question.  Will  they  not  go  in  and  plunder,  and  take  everything  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on  ?    Is  not  that  done  in  many  instances  ? 

Answer.  Not  where  there  are  any  people  living  there.  If  the  people  are 
all  gone  away,  then  they  will  take  everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 
They  will  take  kitchen  furniture,  books,  anything  they  can  take  with  them, 
if  there  is  nobody  there.  But  there  is  rarely  any  disposition  to  plunder 
when  there  are  people  in  the  houses,  and  their  questions  are  answered 
decently,  or  where  they  receive  any  kind  of  fair  treatment.  The  men  will  all, 
without  any  exception,  steal  poultry,  or  anything  they  can  eat,  whenever 
they  can  get  a  chance  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Covbde: 

Question.  What  effect  does  this  stationing  of  our  troops  through  that 
country  to  guard  this  property  have  on  the  army  ? 

Answer.  It  creates  dissatisfaction,  without  a  single  exception,  that  I  ever 
saw.  I  never  saw  a  man  standing  guard  or  protecting  the  property  in  that 
way  but  was  dissatisfied,  and  thought  it  was  not  exactly  the  fair  thing. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  why  it  is  that  we  can  hardly  get  any  information 
outside  of  the  army  in  regard  to  these  things  ? 

Answer.  It  is  an  understood  thing  there  that  no  officer  has  a  right  to 
make  a  complaint  except  in  the  regular  military  form,  through  a  court- 
martial.  He  has  no  right  to  write  about  anything  of  the  kind.  There  is  so 
much  tyranny  on  the  part  of  superior  officers  that  those  who  are  disposed  to 
make  complaints  will  not  do  it  in  a  way  that  can  be  made  public. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Has  not  every  officer  and  private  a  right  to  reduce  his  griev- 
ances to  writing  and  submit  them  to  the  proper  military  authority  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  as  a  general  thing  a  private  soldier  might  as  well 
preach  to  the  wind  as  expect  to  get  redress  for  anything. 

Question.  He  has  his  appeal  to  his  captain,  and  his  captain  to  his  colonel, 
&c.?* 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  too  long  and  roundabout  a  way  to  get  at 
anything. 

Question.  Is  not  that  according  to  military  rule  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  according  to  army  regulations. 

Question.  Would  it  be  safe  to  have  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
without  governing  them  by  military  rules  and  regulations? 

Answer.  No  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Question.  Would  it  be  safe  to  have  such  an  army  criticising  its  move- 
ments and  operations? 

Answer.  That  is  the  reason  given  for  no  criticisms  going  out.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  all  must  take  for  granted  that  whatever  is  is  right. 

Question.  Do  not  the  army  regulations  commend  themselves  to  your  sense 
of  propriety  ? 

Answer.  They  do  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  because  persons  knowing  bat 
a  part  of  any  movement,  persons  knowing  but  little,  are  not  competent  to 
pass  a  judgment  as  to  the  result  of  the  whole  thing.  And  it  is  not  politic 
always  to  make  a  confidant  of  every  officer. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 
Question.  Were  the  Vebels  permitted  to  build  a  pontoon  bridge  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  where  our  guns  could  reach  them? 
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Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of.  They  erected  earthworks  in  plain  sight, 
and  had  an  encampment  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  where  we  were 
trying  to  put  up  a  pontoon  bridge;  and  the  orders  were  not  to  molest  them, 
for  fear  of  bringing  on  an  engagement. 

Question.  Where  was  that  ? 

Answer.  That  was  at  Gaines's  Mills  and  at  Mechanicsville,  where  they 
subsequently  made  a  crossing.  Deserters  said  that  some  of  their  guns  oppo- 
site Mechanicsville  were  nine  feet  long,  and  had  just  been  made  at  the 
Tredegar  Iron- Works  in  Richmond.  They  mounted  them  there  deliberately, 
and  that  is  where  they  made  their  crossing.  The  excuse  of 'the  artillery 
officers  for  not  firing  was  that  they  had  orders  from  General  McClellan  not 
to  fire,  for  fear  it  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  That  is  where 
they  made  their  crossing  on  Thursday  morning.  They  crossed  first  at 
Meadow  Bridge,  which  has  never  been  destroyed.  They  have  held  that 
bridge  ever  since  we  have  been  up  there.  Afterwards  they,  crossed  at  Me- 
chanicsville, at  a  ford  there,  where  they  had  no  trouble  in  crossing.  After 
the  battle  of-  Fair  Oaks,  General  Pettigrew,  of  the  rebel  army,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  there,  was  brought  up,  I  should  judge,  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
He  was  captured  within  a  half  a  mile  of  the  railroad.  He  was  put  in  an 
ambulance  and  brought  around  to  Dr.  Gaines's  house.  There  was  a  large 
guard  stationed  there.  I  should  think  there  were  two  companies  there — 
one  to  lelieve  the  other — to  guard  the  mansion  of  old  Dr.  Gaines,  who  had 
been  a  surgeon  in  the  rebel  army,  and  had  left  his  tent  with  his  name  on  it, 
and  everything,  at  Yorktown.  This  General  Pettigrew  was  taken  to  the 
mansion  of  Dr.  Gaines,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  feasting  upon 
strawberries  and  cream,  and  everything  that  a  man  could  desire.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  he  remained  there. 

Question.  Was  this  Dr.  Gaines's  property  protected  all  the  time  by  our 
troops  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  strong  guard  there,  and  none  of  our  men 
were  allowed  to  go  inside  the  enclosure. 

Question.  What  number  of  troops  were  taken  to  guard  that  property  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  that  there  were  two  companies.  They  brought 
some  rebels  there  who  had  been  wounded  at  Hanover  Court-House,  and  then 
the  guard  was  increased,  perhaps  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  escaping,  as 
much  as  to  guard  the  property. 

Question.  What  kind  of  accommodation  did  our  wounded  have  ? 

Answer.  They  did  not  have  any  there,  except  out  of  doors  or  in  the  out- 
houses. This  Dr.  Gaines  had  several  hundred  barrels  of  com  there  in  a 
brick  building.  Some  of  our  artillery,  after  the  fight  at  Fair  Oaks,  were 
there  on  a  hill  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  had  to  send  back  to  their  camp  for 
corn  for  their  horses.  There  were  some  white  boys  there,  said  to  be  his 
sons.  They  would  come  out  and  talk  about  the  rebel  batteries  as  "our 
batteries,"  &c.     He  himself  was  always  very  insolent  and  very  defiant. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  instances  where  our  wounded  have  been  put  in 
stables  and  pig-pens,  when  the  rebels  had  good,  comfortable  quarters  r 

Answer.  In  front  of  Gaines's  house  there  were  five  or  six  buildings.  The 
first  one  was  a  kind  of  pig-pen.  The  next  was  a  house  with  brick  walls, 
but  had  no  floor  in  it.  That  was  used  as  a  hospital  by  the  22d  Massachu- 
setts. They  had  four  men  die  there  in  one  week.  All  around  it  was  a  filthy 
barn-yard,  and  the  heat  made  it  very  oppressive.  The  surgeon  complained 
to  me  that  he  wanted  something  there  as  a  disinfectant,  but  that  he  could 
not  get  it.  The  very  next  building  to  that  was  a  large,  airy  building,  and 
had  a  nice  wooden  floor  in  it.     That  was  used  for  the  rebel  privates. 

Question.  By  whose  authority  was  that  done  ? 

Answer.  General  Andrew  Porter  always  directed  those  things.     The 
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orders  werd  supposed  to  come  from  General  HcClellan  through  him.  All 
the  cows  of  this  Gaines  were  driven  into  his  yard  there,  and  his  grounds 
were  protected  by  our  men  ;  yet  he  charged  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a  pint 
for  milk  when  our  men  could  get  it  of  him  ;.  sometimes  he  would  not  let 
them  have  it  at  all.    The  rebel  soldiers  were  always  supplied  with  it  first. 

Question.  Does  all  this  kindness  bestowed  upon  the  rebels  make  friends 
of  them,  or  do  us  any  g<X)d  at  all  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  see  that  it  did.  I  have  often  asked  the  rebels  if 
they  were  not  sorry  they  had  gone  into  this  rebellion  ?  A  great  many 
of  the  privates  would  sometimes  regret  that  they  had  gone  into  it ;  par- 
ticularly those  that  were  wounded  pretty  severely  ;  they  seemed  to  think 
that  it  did  not  pay,  but  the  oflScers  seldom  or  never  expressed  any  regret. 
No  kindness  shown  to  them  appears  to  have  any  effect  upon  them.  There 
was  one  of  General  Johnston's  staff,  a  Lieutenant  Worthington,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Fair  Oaks.  He  was  at  General  McClellan's  headquarters 
on  parole ;  he  stopped  with  some  of  General  McOlellan's  staff,  and  was 
there  for  a  week.    He  was  more  of  a  lion  than  a  prisoner  among  them. 

He  was  always  very  defiant,  expressing  himself  very  certain  about  the 
rebels  succeeding  and  our  being  whipped,  and  having  in  the  end  to  recog- 
nize their  independence 

In  fact  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  where  this  lenient  treatment  of  • 
prisoners,  or  of  the  rebels  along  the  route  of  our  army  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  men  in  the  ranks.  There  were  some  ofiScers  and  some  men  who 
indorsed  that  course,  for  there  are  a  great  many  in  our  army  who  have  as 
much  respect  and  regard  for  rebels  as  they  have  for  Union  men.  We  found 
but  few  Union  men  on  the  peninsula;  there  were  a  few  about  Williamsburg, 
and  they  were  loud  and  bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  the  treatment  we 
bestowed  upon  the  rebels. 

Question.  Were  the  Union  men  there  dissatisfied  with  the  kindness  that 
we  showed  to  the  rebels? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  Union  man  at  Williamsburg,  a  lawyer, 
of  the  name  of  Boudon,  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Minor  Botts.  The  rebels 
stripped  him  of  everything  he  possessed,  because  he  would  not  indorse  their 
course.  He  is  very  bitter  against  the  protection  we  give  the  rebels  and 
the  leniency  with  which  we  treat  them.  He  told  me  of  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  rebels  had  arrested  men  all  through  the  country  there  and  taken  • 
them  off,  and  they  were  then  lying  in  prison  in  Richmond,  because  they  were 
Union  men.  He  said  there  were  very  few  men,  no  matter  how  much  respect 
they  might  have  had  for  the  United  States  government,  in  whom  it  had  not 
all  died  out.  The  rebels  know  that  they  can  arrest  Union  men  with  perfect 
impunity  and  hang  them,  or  do  whatever  else  they  please  with  them;  and  t 
when  we  come  along  we  never  think  of  arresting  rebels,  but  allow  them  to 
say  what  they  please  from  day  to  day,  and  protect  their  property  all  the 
time.  General  Porter,  however,  always  says  that  he  carries  out  General 
M cOlellan's  orders. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  Suppose  that  guards  were  not  placed  around  these  houses, 
what  would  be  the  result  as  our  army  marched  through? 

Answer.  The  men  would  take  all  the  poultry,  pigs,  and  everything  to  eat 
that  they  could  get  hold  of. 

Question.  Is  it  not  a  military  necessity,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  humanity, 
when  our  army  is  marching  through,  to  have  this  property  put  under  the 
control  of  the  provost  gnaid? 

Answer.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is.  But  where  there  is  plenty  and  to  spare, 
Eop.  Com.  108 19 
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and  our  men  are  suffering,  thej  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  have  a  share 
of  it.  Where  a  house  is  deserted,  nobody  in  it,  our  men  will  take  everything 
they  can  carry,  whether  they  have  any  immediate  use  for  it  or  not;  carry  it 
as  far  as  they  can  and  then  throw  it  away.  But  where  there  are  persons  in 
a  house,  they  only  take  what  they  can  eat. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Would  it  not  destroy  the  discipline  of  an  army  to  allow  the 
soldiers  to  enter  houses  in  that  way? 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  would  to  a  great  extent.  But  when  the  men  are  in 
camp,  or  going  through  a  country,  and  come  to  a  plantation  where  tbera  are 
a  hundred  sheep  and  two  or  three  hundred  hogs,  and  nobody  left  there  but 
an  old  man  or  an  old  woman,  the  sheep  and  hogs  would  be  driven  up  and  a 
provost  guard  placed  around  them  to  take  care  of  them.  The  proper  way 
would  be  for  the  quartermaster  to  take  what  there  was  there  more  than  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  those  there. 

Question.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  not  been  taken  by  the  quarter- 
master? 

Answer.  We  have  passed  on  and  left  them,  and  I  have  seen  them  again  as 
I  passed  to  the  rear  from  the  front.  There  are  instances  where  they  have 
been  taken,  but  those  instances  are  rare. 

Question.  Where  forage,  or  anything  else  that  could  be  used  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  enemy,  has  been  found  m  quantities  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  the  families,  or  the  persons  there  who  must  be  subsisted  from  it, 
has  that  been  taken? 

Answer.  It  has  not,  except  in  a  few  instances.  It  has  not  been  taken  as 
a  general  thing,  so  far  as  I  have  seen. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Would  not  the  taking  of  that  ppperty  by  our  troops  weaken 
the  rebels,  at  least  so  far  as  we  prevented  them  from  getting  it? 

Answer.  Certainly  it  would.  When  we  first  went  up,  of  the  first  troops 
that  reached  the  Chickabominy  there  were  several  men  shot,  the  rebels  lying 
in  ambush  near  Gaines's  Mills,  and  some  of  the  horses  were  shot  among  the 
artillery  and  cavalry  ;  we  had  more  men  than  horses.  One  of  them  went 
over  and  found  some  horses  in  Dr.  Gaines's  stable.  The  quartermaster  tried 
to  buy  them,  or  spoke  about  it,  and  he  would  not  bell  them  for  less  than 
$400  or  $500  each.  Those  horses  were  kept  there  and  guarded  for  him,  and 
as  soon  as  the  rebels  got  there  of  course  they  took  them  and  used  them  in 
their  own  army.  There  were  some  letters  taken  from  a  mail  carrier  about 
the  time  of  Stewart's  raid  there,  and  they  were  published.  Those  letters 
contained  information  of  where  our  pickets  were  located  at  Old  Church  and 
White  House.  One  of  the  letters  referred  to  some  of  the  things  they  had 
which  they  Were  afraid  the  Yankees  would  take  before  their  friends  would 
come  and  get  them.  Of  course  discipline  is  always  much  more  rigid  in  the 
advance  than  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  teamsters  and  followers  of  the 
army  in  the  rear,  when  they  get  outside  of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  gen- 
erally do  pretty  much  as  they  please.  But  I  have  never  seen  any  instance, 
or  heard  of  any,  where  there  being  no  guard  about  a  house,  the  soldiers 
have  taken  any  improper  liberties  where  the  people  were  at  home,  even 
where  they  were  avowed  secessionists.  I  mean  taking  furniture  out  of  the 
house,  or  things  that  were  needed  by  the  people  there,  except  things  to  eat 
They  will  take  chickens,  pigs,  sheep,  calves,  and  things  of  that  kind,  when- 
ever they  can  get  hold  of  them,  almost  run  the  risk  of  being  shot  to  get 
fresh  meat  of  any  kind. 

Question.  In  regard  to  getting  information  that  was  reliable  in  regard  to 
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the  enemy  in  front  where  yon  were,  had  you  ever  much  difficulty  in  getting 
information  in  regard  to  their  movements  1 

Answer.  I  have  had  at  times  a  good  bit  of  difficulty.  Genera]  McClellan 
has  issued  several  general  orders  cutting  us  off  from  all  facilities  for  getting 
information  that  he  possibly  could.  For  instance,  he  would  issue  an  order 
one  day  that  no  correspondent  of  a  newspaper  shall  be  allowed  to  talk  to 
contrabands,  or  deserters,  or  prisoners,  coming  into  camp;  then  he  would 
issue  an  order  that  correspondents  should  be  Kept  in  rear  of  his  headquar- 
ters all  the  time. 

Question.  How  far  would  his  headquarters  be  back  from  the  front  of  our 
lines? 

Answer.  From  three  to  five  or  six  miles;  sometimes  more  than  that. 

Question.  Out  of  reach  of  shot  and  shell  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  not  violating  those  orders  when  you  went  to  the  front  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir:  but  unless  we  came  across  some  surly  officer  they 
would  not  bother  themselves  about  it.  I  ffot  taken  up  once  out  Uiere  at 
Gaines's  Mills  for  being  out  beyond  General  McClellan's  headquarters,  though 
I  was  not  a  mile  from  him,  and  there  were  4,000  troops  lying  between  there 
and  the  Chickahominy  river  when  I  was  arrested. 

Question.  Could  not  General  McClellan  have  got  reliable  information,  at 
any  time,  in  regard  to  the  enemy  if  he  had  taken  the  statements  of  contra- 
bands and  deserters  7 

Answer.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  be  very  hard  to  determine.  He  trusts 
everything,  so  far  as  getting  information  is  concerned,  to  a  man  he  has  there 
of  the  name  of  Pinkerton  Allen  who  always  questions  the  contrabaiids  and 
deserters;  and,  generally,  so  far  as  I  have  conversed  with  him,  throws  dis- 
credit upon  their  statements  and  attaches  no  importance  to  them.  Now,  the 
day  that  we  got  up  to  the  Chickahominy,  a  contraband  came  into  camp  who 
said  he  had  been  employed  by  one  of  General  Johnston's  staff.  He  said 
that  the  rebels  would  allow  us  to  come  up  to  the  Chickahominy  and  cross  it 
with  a  part  of  our  force,  they  retreating  and  falling  back  to  allow  us  to  do 
so.  l^ere  they  would  throw  their  whole  army  around  our  right  wing,  get 
between  us  and  the  White  House,  and  destroy  our  whole  army.  I  was  so 
impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  his  manner,  and  the  apparent  plausibility 
of  his  story,  that  I  gave^qredence  to  it,  and  everything  since  goes  to  prove 
that  he  was  correct  I  sent  on  the  statement  at  the  time,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished. 

Question.  Would  not  the  information  furnished  by  contrabands  and  de- 
serters have  saved  us  from  this  late  terrible  slaughter  if  we  had  availed 
ourselves  of  it  ? 

Answer.  That  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  determine. 

Question.  Have  they  not  warned  us  of  what  the  enemy  were  going  to  do  ? 

Answer.  We  have  always  got  warning  and  information  of  almost  every 
movement  they  have  made:  at  least  I  have;  and  I  suppose,  of  course,  that 
General  McClellan  has  haa  facilities  equal  to  mine  if  he  chose  to  improve 
them. 

Question.  This  information  appears  to  have  been  discredited  before  it 
reached  General  McClellan  by  this  man  Allen. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  men  who  came  over  to  our  camp,  according 
to  the  accounts,  a  day  or  two  before  this  attack  was  made.  I  think  Professor 
Lowe  could  give  you  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  as  to  what  he 
saw  of  their  movements,  of  their  moving  large  bodies  from  their  right  to 
their  left  wing,  and  massing  them  previous  to  this  attack. 
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By  Mr.  Gk)och: 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  rebels  receiving  any  large  bodies 
of  re-enforcements  before  you  left  ? 

Answer.  We  had  reports  continually  from  contrabands  of  regiments  and 
companies  coming  in;  never  of  any  large  body  of  troops  that  came  there 
together.  At  one  time  there  was  a  brigade  of  Greorgia  and  North  Carolina 
troops  came  in  fVom  Goldsboro',  North  Carolina.  They  had  been  a  consid- 
erable time  on  the  road. 

Question.  From  where  did  the  regiments  come  that  came  in  ? 

Answer.  A  great  many  militia  were  brought  in  from  Virginia;  and  troops 
were  brought  in  from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  along 
there  where  they  had  men  at  different  points.  They  abandoned  different 
points  there,  and  brought  their  troops  to  Richmond. 

Question.  Did  you  get  any  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  rebel  army  ? 

Answer.  My  idea  was  that  they  had  about  100,000  men,  of  whom  about 
^0,000  or  30,000  were  raw  and  undisciplined  troops,  and  which  our  best 
officers  told  me  were  of  no  benefit  to  them;  I  think  they  had  an  effective 
force  of  perhaps  70,000  or  80,000  men. 

Question.  By  what  means  did  you  obtain  that  information  and  reach  that 
conclusion  ? 

Answer.  By  getting  statements  from  prisoners,  contrabands,  and  deserters, 
and  learning  about  different  divisions  and  brigades,  and  drawing  conclusions 
from  the  mass  of  information  collected.  I  have  at  different  times  found  a 
great  many  of  their  muster-rolls,  and  learned  in  that  way  how  many  men 
niey  had  in  their  regiments.  I  know  they  lost  more  last  winter  by  disease 
than  we  did,  and  than  they  have  this  summer,  although  they  have  lost 
largely.  I  found  a  graveyard  at  Williamsburg  in  which  more  than  100  of 
a  single  Louisiana  regiment  had  been  buried. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  their  great  loss  during  the 
winter? 

Answer,  t'rom  the  exposure  of  their  men  who  were  not  used  to  it;  the 
same  as  the  exposure  to  the  hot  weather  and  the  damp  malarious  atmosphere 
at  night  sickens  our  men  now.  * 

Question.  Did  you  get  any  information  as  to  their  supply  of  provisions  ? 

Answer.  They  appear  generally  to  have  a  plenty  of  fresh  meat  and  flour. 
But  their  commissary  department,  as  far  as  1  ccmld  ascertain,  appears  in 
almost  every  instance  to  be  badly  administered;  sometimes  they  would  have 
plenty,  and  sometimes  they  would  pretty  nearly  starve ;  we  found  evidences 
of  waste  and  great  filth  in  every  one  of  their  camps  we  have  been  in.  They 
have  had  no  coffee,  sugar,  or  what  are  called  light  rations  for  a  month.  And 
for  the  last  month  the  story  they  all  told  was  that  they  had  been  living  on 
half  rations,  that  is,  they  have  had  no  light  rations,  and  but  a  small  allow- 
ance of  pork,  &c.;  they  appear  to  have  plenty  of  flour;  I  do  not  know  where 
they  get  it  all. 

Question.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to  our  loss  on  the 
peninsula  since  our  army  first  went  there  ? 

.  Answer.  According  to  my  notes  just  before  I  left  there  we  had  lost  about 
10,000  men  in  battle — that  is,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners;  and  I 
judged  that  we  had  lost  about  80,000  by  sickness. 

Question.  The  strength  of  our  army  has  been  decreased  30,000  by  sick- 
ness from  the  time  it  landed  on  the  peninsula  till  you  left  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Question.  And  jou  make  the  whole  diminution  of  the  army  up  to  the  time 
you  left  40,000? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  neighborhood.    That  is  a  rough  guess.    The 
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colonel  of  the  20th  Massachnsetts  regiment,  I  think,  told  me,  I  think  on  the 
17th  or  18th  of  June,  that  he  had  bat  about  200  men  fit  for  duty  in  his  reffi- 
ment.  He  said  that  in  the  week  or  nine  days  that  he  had  been  lying  on  the 
battle-field  of  Fair  Oaks  he  had  had  some  300  men  go  on  the  sick  list.  They 
had  had  an  attack  of  scurvy,  and  he  had  just  got  up  a  lot  of  potatoes  and 
yinegar  to  try  and  keep  it  down. 

Question.  Has  there  been  scurvy  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  army? 

Answer.  What  there  was  was  principally  about  the  battle-field  of  Fair 
Oaks,  and  it  was  only  troubling  them  to  any  extent  about  the  time  1  left. 
Lieatenant  Messor,  of  the  Massachusetts  regiment,  a  day  or  two  before  I 
left,  told  me  that  a  great  deal^f  it  had  appeared  among  the  men,  but  that 
the  surgeon  had  taken  prompt  measures  to  keep  it  down  by  using  raw  pota- 
toes and  vinegar. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  strength  of  our  army  while  it  was 
before  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  My  estimate  was  that  it  had  about  105,000  or  110,000  men  fit 
for  duty. 

Question.  How  did  you  get  at  that  estimate  ? 

Answer.  By  having  a  list  of  every  regiment  in  the  army  that  was  there, 
and  by  knowing  about  how  many,  on  the  average,  they  could  turn  out. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  in  relation  to  the  army  being  re-enforoed  ? 

Answer.  Before  we  left  Yorktown  there  were  no  re-enforcements  except 
Franklin's  division. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  in  that  division  ? 

Answer.  There  were  supposed  to  be  some  10,000  or  11,000  men. 

Question.  What  do  you  luiow  about  re-enforcements  since  that  time  ? 

Answer.  We  got  re-enforcements  about  the  time  of  the  Fair  Oaks  battle. 
Those  new  troops  came  from  Baltimore  and  Fortress  Monroe.  I  did  not  get 
a  list  of  all  the  regiments  that  came  then,  but  I  understood  that  they 
anaomited  to  some  8,000  or  10,000  men.  Then  there  was  McGalPs  division, 
consisting  of  about  8,000  men.  It  originally  consisted  of  13,000  men;  but 
marching  and  sickness,  and  one  thing  and  another,  had  decreased  it  so  that 
one  of  the  officers  told  me  that  they  shipped  about  8,000  men  from  Freder- 
icksburg. 

Question.  Were  there  any  other  re-enforcements  ? 

Answer.  None  that  I  heitd  of. 

Question.  That  would,  then,  make  the  whole  number  of  our  army  there 
from  first  to  last  about  140,000  men  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  neighborhood. 

Question.  And  the  decrease  by  disease  and  battle  of  40,000  men  would 
leave  about  100,000  men  there  at  the  time  you  left  ? 

Answer.  About  90,000  was  the  estimate  1  made  of  the  troops  there  at  the 
time  I  left. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  90,000  effective  men? 

Answer.  Ye«,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  enormous  prices  being  paid  for  clover  fields  by 
order  of  some  of  our  commanders  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  very  high  prices  having  been  paid  for  corn  and 
things  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  any  instance  at  all  where  clover  fields 
have  been  paid  for.    I  have  heard  it;  but  do  not  know  it  personally. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  one  instance  of  $800  having  been  paid  by 
General  Porter  for  a  little  patch  of  clover? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  of  it;  but  I  do  not  know  it. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Qaestion.  How  are  these  things  paid  for? 

Answer.  It  depends  upon  what  the  quartermasters  have.  Sometimes  they 
pay  in  treasury  notes,  and  sometimes  they  give  their  receipts. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Have  you  not  been  yourself  obliged  to  pay  high  prices  for 
boarding  at  secessionists,  when  you  knew  you  were  eating  our  own  food 
furnished  by  our  commissaries  to  the  rebels? 

Answer.  I  have  paid  fifty  cents  and  a  dollar  for  a  single  meal,  of  nothing 
but  salt  meat  and,  perhaps,  some  cofifee — ^that  would  be  about  all — that 
came  from  our  commissaries.  Our  commissaries  will  allow  the  rebels  to 
have  whatever  they  want  at  government  prices.  The  instructions  are — or, 
at  least,  the  commissaries  all  say  so— for  the  commissaries  to  let  the  people 
there  have  what  they  want  at  government  prices.    I  do  not  know  of  any 


Washington,  July  12,  1862. 

John  Tucker  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  under  the  government  ? 
Answer.  I  am  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any^ing  about  the  transportation  of  troops  to 
ovr  army  at  Yorktown  and  the  peninsula  ? 
Answer.  I  do;  I  attended  to  tiie  embarking  of  those  troops. 
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instance  where  it  has  been  given  to  them,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  \  ^ 

been  done.    When  it  is  paid  for,  however,  it  is  taken  at  a  very  low  figure,  ^' 

at  government  prices;  and  for  anything  they  have  to  sell,  they  charge  us 
the  most  extortionate,  outrageous,  unheard  of  prices. 

Question.  Is  it  not  a  great  speculation  for  a  man  to  be  a  secessionist 
there,  and  get  his  supplies  from  us  at  government  prices,  and  sell  them  back  ^^ 

to  us  at  enormous  prices  ?  |  "^ 

Answer.  Certainly.    There  is  not  a  Virginian  there  that  will  not  do  every-  ,^ 

thing  he  can  to  take  advantage  of  our  men.  There  is  not  an  aristocratic  j  ^ 
family  there  that  will  not  take  money.  Very  few  of  them  will  take  our  j  ^ 
treasury  notes;  but  they  demand  the  gold. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch:  -i 

Question.  Were  those  people  paid  in  gold? 

Answer.  A  great  many  were  paid  in  gold;  very  few  of  them  will  touch 
treasury  notes. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  It  must  have  been  in  small  amounts  then,  for  they  do  not  have 
the  gold. 

Answer.  Everything  they  have  to  sell  is  in  small  amounts  generally. 
There  are  but  few  officers  on  the  peninsula  who  do  not  have  gold. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Is  there  much  gold  circulating  down  there  ? 

Answer.  There  is  a  great  deal  there  among  the  officers,  and  all  the  men 
have  specie.  I  never  had  any  trouble  among  our  own  men  in  getting  gold 
for  treasury  notes.  I  can  always  find  more  or  less  of  it,  although  it  is  not 
profuse.    It  may  be  different  since  the  last  paying  off. 
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Qaestion.  Can  yoa  state  what  number  of  troopH  were  first  embarked  for 
that  plaoe? 

Answer.  Prior  to  the  6th  of  Apnl,  as  I  know  from  the  statements  made  to 
me  by  the  quartermasters  who  were  attending  to  the  details,  there  were 
121,500  men. 

Question.  That  was  before  General  Franklin's  division  was  ordered  there  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Shortly  after  that  Franklin's  division  was  shipped;  it 
numbered  12,000  men.  About  the  first  of  June  McCall's  division  was  sent 
dovm;  it  consisted  of  10,000  men;  and  about  the  same  time  from  Baltimore 
and  Fortress  Monroe,  there  were  sent  11,000  men.  The  last  of  June  a  part 
of  Shields's  division  were  shipped.  I  did  not  superintend  that,  but  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  were  about  5,000  of  them. 

Question.  You  superintended  the  shipment  of  all  the  troops  but  those  from 
Shields's  division  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Does  that  comprise  all  that  has  been  sent  to  General  McGlellan 
since  he  landed  there  ? 

Answer.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  That  includes  the  number  sent  by  Generals  Wool  and  Dix  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    That  makes  159,500  fhen  in  all. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment that  could  have  been  spared  for  his  assistance  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Were  there  reasons  why  General  McDowell's  force  could  not  be 
sent? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  President  deemed  them  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Washington. 

Question.  And  the  force  was  none  too  strong  for  the  defence  of  this  place  7 

Answer.  It  was  so  regarded. 

Question.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  roads  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  on  the  peninsula  when  General  McGlellan  first 
took  his  army  there  7 

Answer.  Early  in  April  I  visited  the  headquarters  of  General  McGlellan, 
and  found  the  roiads  totally  impassable  for  artillery,  and  almost  so  for  sup- 
plies. On  my  arrival  at  General  McGlellan's  headquarters,  I  was  informed 
that  he  was  sending  his  cavalry  back  to  the  river,  because  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  transport  forage  to  sustain  them.  As  an  evidence  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  from  Ship  Point  to  his  headquarters,  I  was  myself  eight 
hours  going  seven  miles  on  horseback. 


Washingtok,  JtUy  14,  1862. 
Gen.  M.  C.  Meigs  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Ghandler : 

Question.  You  are  quartermaster  general  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Gan  you  state  to  the  committee  the  number  of  troops  that  have 
been  sent  to  General  McGlellan,  prior  to  the  late  battles  before  Richmond  7 

Answer.  I  cannot  with  any  accuracy;  those  reports  do  not  come  to  me. 

Question.  Does  not  your  department  have  charge  of  the  transportation  7 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  But  I  can  only  give  estimates,  which  I  do  not  think 
lure  reliable  enough  for  the  committee.    I  have  opinions  but  I  do  not  think 
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they  are  entirely  reliable.  I  think  you  can  get  exact  reports  from  the  adja- 
tant  general.  I  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  upon  this  subject^ 
though  I  will  do  so  if  the  committee  require  it. 

Question.  If  you  have  no  objection  to  give  an  approximate  estimate,  as 
near  as  you  can,  you  will  please  give  it. 

Answer.  I  will  do  so,  at  the  same  time  stating  the  grounds  of  my 
opinion.  I  was  called  upon  to  provide  transportation  for  about  110,000 
men,  with  their  artillery,  horses,  baggage,  provisions,  Ac.    I  am  informed  ^ 

by  Mr.  Tucker,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  who  negotiated  for  the  most  ( 

charters  of  the  vessels  at  the  first  starting,  that  he  made  up  an  estimate  ^^ 

just  after  they  sailed,  by  which  it  appeared  that  about  123,000  men,  lt,000  ; 

horses,  1,800  wagons,  and  44  batteries  of  artillery,  had  been  shipped  for  the  -j^ 

peninsula.     I  do  not  understand  that  Oeneral  Franklin's  division  was  in-  /  ^^ 

eluded  in  that  enumeration.    Since  then  General  Franklin's  division,  which  i  i»  ; 

roust  have  been  11,000  or  12,000  strong,  and  McCalPs  division,  nearly  11,000  |  ^m 
strong,  have  been  sent  down  there.  Certain  troops  were  obtained  from  |iKt 
Fortress  Monroe  and  Norfolk,  they  being  drilled  troops,  and  they  were  re»  j  :cn 
placed  by  newer  troops  sent  from  here,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere.    The  x 

number  of  them  I  could  hardly  ^ess  at.    I  should  suppose  that  they  num-  m  ^ 

bered  from  8,000  to  10,000.    And  since  the  late  battle  about  11,000  men  it 

have  been  sent  from  Alexandria;  they  were  part  of  Shields's  division,  and  ^^ 

some  regiments  that  were  taken  from  here.    I  have  estimated  roughly  that  A 

that  would  make  a  total  of  about  160,000  men,  that  have  been  sent  to  the  w 

peninsula,  from  first  to  last.     We  have^  sent  more  wagons,  since  the  first:  &  ^ 

a  considerable  number.  General  Van  Vliet,  who  was  here  the  other  day, 
and  who  was  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  peninsula,  stated  to  me  that  he 
estimated  that  there  were  about  3,000  wagons  now  in  camp  at  Harrison's 
Point.  And  we  have  sent  horses  down,  from  time  to  time,  to  replace  those 
that  have  died,  or  have  been  broken  down  and  killed. 

Question.  You  are  a  member  of  the  military  council  of  war  f 

Answer.  I  am  a  member  of  the  body  to  which  yon  allude.  It  has  no  legal 
existence;  but  the  Secretary  of  War  has  invited  some  of  us  xto  come  there 
for  that  purpose. 

Question.  As  a  member  of  such  council,  have  you  had  the  means  of 
knowing,  from  time  to  time,  whether  the  government  has  had  it  in  its  power 
to  send  more  re-enforcements  to  General  MoGlellan  than  it  has  sent  since 
his  landing  on  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  the  government  could  have  safely  sent  consider* 
able  re-enforcements  from  any  troops  within  its  reach  here  beyond  what  it 
has  already  sent.  A  few  hundred  men,  more  or  less,  would  have  amounted 
to  nothing.  The  only  way,  it  appears  to  me,  in  which  the  government  could 
have  sent  more  troops  was  to  have  called  for  more  soldiers,  raised  them, 
organized  them,  drilled  them,  and  make  them  fit  to  go  there,  for  raw  troops 
would  be  of  no  use. 

Question.  Who  made  the  order  retaining  General  McDowell's  force  here  ? 

Answer.  1  have  understood  always  that  it  was  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States — possibly  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War;  but  it  was  the 
order  of  the  President,  as  I  understood  it. 

Question.  What  was  the  reason  for  that  order,  did  you  understand  ? 

Answer.  The  reason  for  it  was  that  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  leave 
Washington  without  a  strong  covering  force  and  a  gaiTison. 

Question.  Was  that  force,  in  your  judgment,  stronger  Xh&n  was  necessary} 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man,  was  it  a  wise  movement 
to  divide  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  take  a  portion  of  it  to  TorktowB  and 
the  peninsula,  and  leave  a  sufficient  cove? ing  force  here  F 
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Answer.  Every  man  has  a  ri^t  to  his  own  opinion.  My  individual  opinion 
is,  and  always  has  been,  that  it  was  an  unwise  movement. 

Qaestion.  Your  judgment,  then,  as  a  military  man,  is  that  the  array  of  the 
Potomac  should  have  been  moved  forward  en  masse  from  here  upon  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  I  expressed  that  opinion  to  the  committee  when  they 
examined  me  some  months  since,  before  the  army  here  moved,  and  before  I 
knew  of  any  intended  movement  below;  and  I  have  never  for  a  moment  seen 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  that  view  was  correct. 

Question.  How  is  it  among  military  men ;  is  it  considered  an  error  to 
divide  an  army  in  front  of  an  enemy  ? 

Answer.  There  are  occasions  when  it  would  be  proper  to  divide  an  army. 
There  are  so  many  circumstances  that  go  to  make  up  a  situation  that  you 
cannot  very  well  suppose  one,  and  say  what  would  be  right  and  proper  to 
do  in  all  respects.  The  more  concentrated  an  army  is  the  stronger  it  is. 
Bot  there  is  often  difficulty  in  moving  large  masses  through  a  sparsely 
settled  country;  there  are  difficulties  of  supplies  of  food  as  well  as  of  trans* 
portation.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  divide  an  army  in  order  to  subsist 
it  It  is  necessary  to  divide  an  army  sometimes  in  order  to  make  a  diversion 
m  its  flank  or  rear. 

Question.  But  there  should  be  some  strong  military  necessity  for  such 
division  ? 

Answer.  There  should  be  a  reason  for  it,  of  course.  Unless  an  army  is 
too  large  to  be  bandied  en  masse,  the  more  concentrated  it  is  the  stronger 
it  is.  Yet  if  it  is  kept  in  a  mass,  the  emeny  may  get  around  it,  and  cut  off 
its  communications.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  is  equal  to  the  population 
of  a  large  city,  and  requires  an  immense  amount  of  food.  A  few  days'  in- 
terruption of  supplies  would  produce  the  greatest  disaster  and  perhaps  its 
destruction. 

Question.  In  your  estimation  has  everything  been  sent  promptly  to  Oen- 
eral  McGlellan  that  he  has  required  of  the  government  T 

Answer.  I  think  so;  I  know  the  government  has  desired  to  do  it  In  mj 
own  department  I  have  endeavored  to  supply  everything  called  for;  and  i 
have  no  doubt  it  has  been  so  in  other  departments. 

Question.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  it  has  been  so  in  all 
the  departments  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 


Washington,  July  16,  I8#2. 
Colonel  GnjCAN  Marston  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  in 
the  first  brigade  of  Hooker's  division. 

Qu^tion.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 

Answer.  Since  May,  1861. 

Question.  You  were  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ? 

Answer.  I  was  ;  I  received  a  wound  there ;  had  my  right  arm  broken, 
and  was  disabled  until  October;  indeed  I  did  not  resume  the  command  oi  my 
regiment  until  later,  in  November. 

Question.  Were  you  among  the  fii'st  troops  that  went  down  to  Yorktown 
and  the  peninsula  last  ^ring  7 

Answer.  I  was  with  the  first,  not  the  very  first ;  we  went  down  from. 
Budds'  Ferry. 
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Question.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  things  when  you  eot 
down  there?  Was  there  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  your  getting  rapidly 
into  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  Yorktown  was  before  us  ;  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  in  what 
force  the  enemy  then  were  behind  their  works  at  Torktown,  which,  from 
what  we  could  see  of  them,  appeared  to  be  formidable. 

Question.  How  did  you  find  it  to  be  after  Yorktown  was  evacuated  ? 

Answer.  That  portion  of  the  work  I  saw  immediately  at  Yorktown,  on  the 
York  river,  was  a  formidable  work  ;  not  more  so,  and  not  so  much  so,  how- 
ever, as  I  had  supposed  from  the  examination  I  had  made  at  a  distance,  and 
from  what  I  had  heard,  and  yet  it  was  a  pretty  formidable  earthwork^  or  a 
series  of  earthworks. 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  amount  of  their  forces 
were  at  Yorktown  when  the  evacuation  took  place.  It  was  variously  esti- 
mated. 

Question.  Was  it  anything  like  as  strong  as  the  Union  forces? 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  did  not  amount  to  half  the  number  of  our  forces. 

Question.  Have  you  at  any  time  learned  what  was  the  force  of  the  enemy 
when  you  landed  on  the  Peninsula  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  from  officers  of  the  rebel  army,  who  were  taken 
prisoners  at  Williamsburg,  that  their  force  at  Yorktown,  and  all  along  the 
tine,  from  the  York  to  the  James  river,  was  10,000  men — not  more. 

Question.  Why  was  it  that  our  forces  did  not  follow  up  the  enemy  after 
they  retreated  from  Yorktown,  inasmuch  as  we  had  a  much  stronger  army 
than  they  had  ? 

Answer.  We  did  follow  them  up.  / 

Question.  For  what  distance  ? 

Answer.  We  followed  immediately  on  to  as  far  as  the  enemy  advanced; 
that  is,  we  followed  them  to  Williamsburg — Hooker's  divison,  and  Heintzel- 
man's,  and  Sumner's  corps.  A  part  of  the  army  went  up  the  York  river  to 
West  Point,  and  a  part  to  other  points.  But  I  am  unable  to  say  how  far 
the  right  wing  immediately  advanced,  or  how  vigorous  the  pursuit  was. 

Question.  What  stopped  you  at  Williamsburg? 

Answer.  We  found  the  enemy  in  force  there;  or  supposed  we  had.  The 
brigade  to  which  I  was  attached  left  Yorktown  at  1  o'clock.  The  first 
brigade  marched  first.  We  left  at  1  o'clock,  I  think;  marched  through 
Yorktown  and  on  towards  Williamsburg  rapidly  until  9  o'clock.  It  rained 
that  night  very  heavily.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  dawn  in  the  morning  we 
resumed  our  march ;  it  was  then  raining  hard.  After  marching  two  miles 
we  came  in  front  of  Fort  Magruder,  and  some  dozen  or  fourteen  other  earth- 
works flanking  the  principal  fort.  What  amount  of  force  the  enemy  had 
there  was  not  well  known  then.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  the  force 
was  small.  I  know  that  General  Hooker  thought  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
the  place.  The  force,  in  point  of  fact,  was  small  in  the  morning  when  we 
arrived  there.  They  were  then  on  the  retreat;  but  they  sent  forward  and 
brought  back  a  large  force  by  2  o'clock,  or  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Their  force  amounted  in  all  to  30,000  men,  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion we  could  get,  and  that  force  was  brought  into  the  fight. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  description  of  that  fight? 

Answer.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  know  of  it.  The  First  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment led  the  column,  the  Second  New  Hampshire  following.  The  Eleventh 
Massachusetts  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Pennsylvania  constituted  the  rest  of 
the  first  brigade.  Some  companies  of  the  First  Massachusetts  were  imme- 
diately deployed  as  skirmishers.  We  were  halted  as  we  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  wood.    Williamsburg  and  all  those  forts  and  works  are  on  a  very 
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Urge  plain,  somewhat  cut  up  about  the  forts  with  ravines.  A  half  a  mile 
towards  Yorktown,  from  Fort  Magrnder,  was  a  belt  of  fallen  timber,  which 
the  rebels  had  fallen  to  prevent  our  advance.  It  was  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  This  belt  of  falleu  timber  was  some  400  or  500  yards,  perhaps  more, 
in  width.  Fort  Magruder  was  perhaps  one-third  of  a  mile  or  more  in  front 
of  this  fallen  timber. 

Mj  regiment  was  formed  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  the  wood,  and  ad- 
vanced dirough  the  fallen  timber  to  near  the  margin  of  it.  The  Ist  Massa- 
chosetts  regiment  was  formed  on  the  left  of  the  road.  Both  regiments  threw 
out  two  companies,  t  think,  as  skirmishers  in  front.  The  26th  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  11th  Massachusetts  were  formed  still  further  on  my  right.  One 
brigade  of  the  division,  composed  of  four  New  Jersey  regiments,  and 
Sickles's  brigade  of  five  regiments,  did  not  come  up,  one  of  them  until  11 
o'clock,  and  the  other,  I  think,  at  about  2  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon.  During 
the  morning  the  firing  was  principally  from  the  fort  upon  us.  Until  along 
about  11  o'clock  there  was  not  a  very  heavy  musketry  fire.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  it  was  the  Sickles  brigade  or  the  New  Jersey  brigade  that 
came  up  first  at  11  o'clock.  They  went  into  the  wood  on  the  left  of  the 
road  and  there  engaged  the  enemy  ;  and  from  that  time  until  6  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  musketry  fire  was  very  heavy  indeed,  while  the  fire  from 
Fort  Magruder  was  continued  during  the  whole  day,  except  when  it  was 
silenced  for  a  while  by  the  skirmishers  deployed  in  front,  destroying  the 
gunners.  My  regiment  lay  in  this  fallen  timber  until  half  past  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  the  enemy  had  advanced  so  far  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  driving  back  our  troops  engaged  there,  that  it  appeared 
that  those  on  the  left  of  the  road  would  be  cut  off.  I  then  moved  my  regi- 
ment out  of  the  timber  into  the  wood  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  and  en- 
gaged in  the  fight  there.  The  enemy  continued  to  press  us  back  until  a  por- 
tion of  Kearny's  brigade  came  up,  about  half  past  four  according  to  my 
belief,  though  General  Kearny,  I  know,  thinks  he  came  up  earlier.  He 
checked  their  further  advance,  and  continued  the  fight  very  severely  until 
dark,  when  the  rebels  desisted  and  retired.  During  the  night  they  drew  off 
their  forces,  and  in  the  morning  had  evacuated  their  position  and  passed 
through  Williamsburg,  which  was  about  a  mile  in  front,  and  went  on  to- 
wards Richmond. 

The  next  day  the  cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  army  continued  the  pur- 
suit. But  a  large  portion  of  the  army  encamped  on  the  plain  at  Williams- 
burg, and  remained  there  a  couple  of  days,  when  we  moved  into  town.  The 
first  brigade  of  Hooker's  division,  to  which  my  regiment  was  attached, 
remained  there  some  ton  days,  our  brigadier  general  being  appointed  mili- 
tary governor  of  the  town.    The  pther  brigades  moved  on. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  was  or  was  not  that  the  time  for  our  army 
to  have  followed  up  the  enemy  closely  ? 

Answer.  1  know  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  generals  that  we 
needed  re-enforcements  at  that  time ;  and  that,  if  we  had  had  20,000  more 
men,  we  might  easily  have  followed  the  rebels  into  Richmond  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  myself  think  that  there  has  been  since  so  favorable  an  opportunity 
as  then  for  the  army  to  have  advanced  on  Richmond.  1  am  quite  sure  that 
every  day's  delay,  while  it  has  weakened  us,  has  strengthened  the  enemy. 

Question.  Hare  our  forces  been  much  reduced  by  the  services  they  have 
had  to  perform  in  digging  intrenchments,  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  The  service  in  that  respect  has  been  pretty  severe  for  the  whole 
army,  or  of  that  portion  of  it  witn  which  I  have  come  in  contact.  That, 
together  with  other  military  duties,  has  worn  upon  the  men  very  much. 
Many  of  the  men  have  given  out  under  the  severe  labors  imposed  upon 
them.    The  labor  was  very  hard  at  Torktown.    Heavy  details  were  made 
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every  day  from  the  diTision  to  which  I  belonged  for  the  bnilding  of  roads, 
the  digging  of  trenches,  felling  timber— not  so  much  felling  timber  there 
as  at  other  places.    The  works  built  at  Yorktown  are  very  heavy. 

Question.  Was  not  there  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  work  of  Ihat  kind 
done? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  that  it  was  unnecessary. 

Question.  I  mean  for  an  advancing  army. 

Answer.  That  depends  altogether  upon  the  strength  of  the  works  they 
were  built  to  reduce,  and  the  force  that  might  happen  to  be  there  to  de- 
fend them.  The  works  built  at  Yorktown  were  heavy  eartliworks,  very 
strong  works  for  earthworks,  and  required  an  immense  amount  of  labor. 

Question.  Our  works? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  very  strong  and  extensive,  and  required  aa 
immense  amount  of  labor.  And  it  was  a  very  severe  labor  for  the  men ; 
and  it  has  been  so  since.  In  front  of  Ridimond  there  has  been  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  performed  in  intrenching,  building  redoubts,  felling  timber, 
and  building  roads. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  the  work  that  has  been  done  there  will  be  j 

of  much  service  to  us  now  in  advancing  upon  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  It  will  be  of  no  service  whatever,  unless  we  should  undertake 
to  advance  over  the  same  gpround  again,  which  is  not  at  all  probable. 

Question.  Would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  have  been  much  better  to  have 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  you  arrived  on  the  peninsula  ? 
.  Answer.  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  become  me  to  express  an  opinion 
vpon  that  subject.  But  as  we  were  the  attacking  force,  and  our  object  was 
to  reduce  Richmond,  one  would  suppose  that  the  more  rapidly  we  advanced 
tbe  more  rapidly  the  wwk  would  be  accomplished.  I  never  could  myself 
peiceive  the  good  effecta  and  results  from  making  defensive  works  all  along 
from  Williamsburg  to  Richmond.    The  commander-in-chief  I  suppose  did. 

Question.  Has  not  Richmond  been  within  your  grasp  at  different  times 
by  vigorous  and  prompt  movements  7  ^  ^ 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.    If  we  had  had  a  sufficient  force  ;  vigorous  movements  ^ 

and  a  sufficient  force. 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  moved  rapidly,  in^mediately  after  going  down 
to  tiie  peninsula,  could  you  not  have  got  there  before  they  could  have  col* 
lected  a  sufficient  force  to  oppose  to  you  f 

Answer.  That  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but,  from  the  best  information  I 
have,  their  force  at  the  time  oS  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  not  half 
what  it  now  is,  or  anything  like  it. 

Question.  And  how  did  our  army  compare  with  what  it  now  is  ? 

Answer.  It  is  not,  in  effective  force,  in  my  opinion,  one  half  of  what  it  was 
then. 

Question.  The  chancQ  was  much  better  for  us  to  have  taken  Richmond 
then  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  those  delays. 

Answer.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  think  the  chances  of  taking  Richmond 
have  been  growing  less  and  less  every  day. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  it  now  with  the  army  you  now  have  f 

Answer.  With  the  army  we  now  have  I  think  the  idea  of  taking  Richmond 
is  entirely  chimerical ;  that  it  is  simply  an  impossibility.  . 

Question.  That  is,  in  that  direction  J 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  with  that  army  there. 
^  Question.  Can  vou  tell  why  it  is  that  the  reading  public  has  been  so  en- 
tirdy  misled  with  regard  to  our  prospects  of  taking  Richmond,  and  the 
progress  made  by  our  army  on  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  very  readily  account  for  it.  It  is  because  reports 
from  the  army,  official  and  uiK^cial,  have  not  stated  the  facts. 
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Qnefltion,  What  inflaesces  do  yon  know  of  being  ased  there  to  get  these 
incorrect  impressions  in  the  public  prints  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Question.  Why  i^  it  that  reporters  for  newspapers,  who,  in  ordinary  times, 
woald  endeavor  to  state  the  facts,  have  kept  so  far  from  stating  them  when 
with  the  army  there  ;  is  it  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  state  the  facts, 
or  are  they  so  well  cared  for  by  the  commanders  that  they  feel  it  their  duty 
to  puff  them  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  peculiar  knowledge  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  can  draw  their  inference  as  well  as  I  can. 

Question.  What  is  the  practice  on  the  peninsula  in  regard  to  taking  care 
of  rebel  property  ;  have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  that  matter  there  ? 

Answer.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  practice  has  been 
to  place  guards  over  the  houses,  bams,  corn-cribs,  gardens,  and  even,  in 
some  instances,  the  rail  fences,  of  all  the  people  pretty  much  on  the  route  of 
the  army. 

Question.  Is  that  done  where  the  people  are  known  to  be  rebels  ? 

Answer.  It  has  been  done  where  Uiey  were  known  to  be  rebels.  A  de- 
tachment from  my  own  regiment  has  been  ordered  to  stand  guard  for  24 
hours  over  a  rail  fence  which  it  was  well  understood  belonged  to  a  man  who, 
with  his  sons  was  then  in  the  rebel  army.  That  was  at  a  place  called  Bal- 
timore Cross  Roads. 

Question.  What  effect  does  that  have  upon  our  volunteer  troops  7 

Answer.  It  annoys  them,  and  disheartens  them  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  I  can  mention. 

Question.  Is  it  necessary  that  that  should  be  done  to  preserve  discipline 
among  the  troops,  and  be  enabled  to  control  them  ? 

Answer.  That  has  sometimes  been  given  as  a  reason  for  the  practice. 
But  in  my  opinion  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  carried  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  it  has  been  in  order  to  preserve  discipline ;  and  I  will  state  fur- 
ther that  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  forage,  hay,  corn,  oats,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind,  from  the  barns  and  cribs  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
abandoned  their  property  and  were  then  in  the  service  of  the  rebels,  while 
our  staff  and  team  horses  were  nearly  in  a  starving  condition.  This  has 
<Kx:urred  in  many  instances,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  practice  of  the  quartermaster  and  commis- 
sary d^artments  in  regard  to  takmg  such  property  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
they  being  supposed  to  be  the  proper  persons  to  do  it  ? 

Answer.  Since  the  army  landed  at  Yorktown  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their 
being  allowed  to  take  any  such  property. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  instwdoe  where  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the 
rebels  has  made  friends  of  them  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary  I  know  many  instances,  or 
a  number  of  instances,  in  which  it  has  had  no  such  effect  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  At  Williamsburg,  where  there  were  very  few  Union  people,  very 
few  indeed — I  did  not  hear  of  but  five  in  the  two  weeks  I  was  therj — ^he 
unfiversal  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  was  that  we  had  protected  theii 
property,  preserved  better  order  than  their  own  army  had  when  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  town.  They  made  no  complaint  so  far  as  I  know  ;  at  any 
ra;te  I  never  heard  of  but  one  complaint  in  a  residence  of  two  weeks  there, 
of  any  depredation  by  any  soldier  on  any  persons  property  whatever,  aod 
that  was  a  very  slight  matter,  tbe  taking  of  a  horse  or  mule,  a  mule  I 
think,  for  some  purpose  of  transportation,  by  authority  of  the  provost  mar- 
shal. And  yet  every  one  of  those  people,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
our  who  were  regarded  as  Union  people,  declared  in  the  most  positive  man- 
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ner  that  they  never  would  consent  to  a  union  with  the  north,  or  a  recom- 
struction  of  the  Union  on  any  terms  whatever. 

Answer.  Is  thei;e  anything  else  you  desire  to  state  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  afifairs  on  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  transportation. 
Oar  transportation  was  very  limited;  that  is,  the  wagons  belonging  to 
different  regiments  were  reduced  to  a  very  low  number.  The  company  offi- 
cers were  compelled  to  carry  everything  of  their  own  upon  their  backs.  In 
several  instances,  feeling  unable  to  take  care  of  their  companies  and  carry 
their  knapsacks  and  blankets,  &c.,  they  purchased  or  hired  a  horse  or  mule, 
or  two  horses.  In  that  way  they  transported  their  personal  effects,  and 
also  the  knapsacks  of  those  soldiers  of  their  companies  who  were  not  able 
to  carry  them;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  continue  to  use  them.  They 
were  ordered  to  turn  over  all  this  '*  irregular  transportation,"  as  it  was 
termed  in  the  orders,  to  the  provost  marshal.  They  were  not  allowed  their 
transportation  by  the  government  to  which  they  were  entitled,  or  to  furnish 
their  own  transportation  at  their  own  expense. 

Question.  Does  not  that  have  a  bad  effect  ? 

Answer.  It  has  the  effect  to  break  down  the  health  of  many  of  the  officers, 
and  to  annoy,  disgust,  and  dissatisfy  the  whole  of  them. 

Question.  Was  any  reason  assigned  for  that? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  any  reason  assigned,  except  that  it  destroyed  the 
looks  of  the  train;  that  having  those  mules  and  one-horse  carts  in  the  train 
made  it  look  badly,  and  also  caused  the  division  to  occupy  more  ground. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  21,  1863. 


1 
Major  General  E.  A.  HrrcHcocE  sworn  and  examined.  ^ 


By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  array  ?  \    z 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunters;  at  present  on  duty  in  Wash- 
ington under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Question.  How  long,  or  about  how  long,  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? 

Answer.  Since  the  middle  of  March  last — ^not  all  the  time  on  duty.  My 
commission  was  accepted  at  that  time.  I  have  been  in  Washington  at  two 
different  times — the  first  time  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  I5th  of  May. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  us  briefly  what  yon  know  of  the  movements 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  so  far  as  you  were  cognizant  of  its  movements 
during  the  time  you  occupied  that  position  ?  I  believe  it  was  in  March  that 
that  army  moved  on  its  expedition  to  the  peninsula. 

Answer.  The  plan  for  the  movement  made  by  Qeneral  McClellan  was 
determined  upon  before  I  came  to  Washington.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until 
it  had  been  in  part  carried  into  execution.  My  opinion  was  not  asked  in 
reference  to  it,  and  I  had  nothing  to  say  in  advising  it.  Had  I  been  con- 
sulted, I  should  have  advised  against  it  very  strongly. 

Question.  What  was  that  plan,  and  what  would  have  been  your  objec- 
tions to  it  ? 

Answer.  The  plan  was  to  take  the  principal  part  of  the  army  in  front  of 
Washington  and  move  it  down  to  the  peninsula,  so  called,  leading  up  from 
Fortress  Monroe  to  Richmond  by  way^of  Yorktown.  My  objections  to  that 
plan  were  very  numerous.  One  of  the  first  was  that  it  was  calculated  to 
uncover  Washington,  and  leave  it  open  to  the  enemy,  who,  in  aU  proba- 
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biUty,  could  have  embodied  a  safficient  force  to  have  serioasly  endangered, 
if  not  taken,  the  capital.  The  temptation  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
I  considered  very  great,  becaase  of  the  importance  of  this  capital  in  a 
political  point  of  view.  If  the  rebel  authorities  could  have  reached  this 
capital,  so  as  to  send  forth  bulletins  from  it,  they  would  have  claimed  to  be 
the  de  facto  government  of  the  United  States;  and  the  prestige  of  that  posi- 
tion would  have  been  very  great  with  European  governments,  who  look 
upon  the  capital  as  the  representative  of  the  nation.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  leading  minds  of  the  southern  confederacy,  as  they  call  it,  would  have 
seen  the  whole  advantage  of  that,  and  would  have  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  have  secured  the  benefit  of  it,  for,  in  comparison  with  their  own  capital, 
tiie  possession  of  Washington  would  have  been  immensely  more  advanta- 
geous to  them,  even  though  they  should  be  able  to  hold  it  but  a  short  time. 
To  allow  them  to  get  the  edat  of  having  set  foot  in  it  at  all  was  a  thing  to 
be  deplored  by  the  nation. 

When  I  arrived  in  Washington,  the  middle  of  March  last,  and  heard  of 
this  plan,  I  spoke  to  a  particular  friend  of  mine  quite  in  detail,  setting 
forth  the  objection  I  have  just  stated,  and  others,  including  the  character  of 
the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yorktown.  I  stated  that  General  Mc- 
Glellan  would  find  almost  insuperable  obstacles,  in  passing  through  that 
country  at  that  season  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  water.  I  was  very 
sure  he  would  find  it  so,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  so  That  may  be  considered 
a  local  objection 

A  military  objection  to  the  plan  was  his  separating  his  army  from  his 
proper  base,  which  was  Washington,  and  transferring  it  to  a  point  from 
which  it  could  not  return  in  case  of  disaster  without  great  danger.  That  is 
a  military  principle  which  (xeneral  McGlellan  himself  recognized  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  President,  in  objection  to  a  plan  of  the  President,  as  I 
understood.  That  military  objection  is  substantially  this:  that  in  taking 
the  army  up  the  peninsula.  General  McGlellan  made  two  points  of  defence: 
one  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  other  the  position  he  assumed  on  the 
peninsula.  Those  two  points  were  widely  separated,  and  did  not  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  He  thus  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  concen- 
trating upon  either  of  them,  while  it  obliged  the  Union  forces  to  be  divided 
in  order  to  secure  the  defence  of  the  military  point  here  at  Washington. 
That,  among  military  men,  I  believe,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  conditions  in  which  a  body  of  troops  can  be  placed.  It  is  par- 
ticularly illustrated  in  the  history  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  destroyed  in 
succession  three  armies  which  were  separated  and  not  in  communication 
with  each  other,  and  gained  his  chief  military  glory  from  that  fact.  My 
objection  to  the  whole  of  that  plan  was  very  serious,  and  I  should,  on  no 
account,  have  acquiesced  in  it  had  I  been  consulted. 

When  the  President  issued  his  order  acquiescing  in  the  movement  pro- 
posed by  General  McGlellan,  he  required,  as  that  order  will  show,  that  Wash- 
ington should  be  left  entirely  secure,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  corps  com- 
manders then  here.  That  opinion,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  their  council 
on  the  13th  of  March  last,  required,  according  to  the  view  of  three  of  those 
corps  commanders,  that  all  the  forts  south  of  the  Potomac  should  be  fully 
garrisoned,  the  forts  north  of  the  Potomac  should  be  occupied,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  a  covering  force  g[  25,000.  The  other  corps  commander.  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  was  of  the  opinion  that  40,000  men  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  city  secure,  indicating  nothing  in  regard  to  their  distribution. 

There  was  a  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  that  council  which  is  very  im- 
portant in  this  connexion.  The  council  agreed  to  the  proposed  movement 
by  way  of  the  peninsula,  provided  the  rebel  steamer  Merrimack  could  be 
neutralized,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  that  opinion.    General  McGlellan 
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did  Dot  regard  that  part  of  their  report,  but  proceeded  to  execute  his  pl«i, 
while  the  Merrimack  was  still  supposed  to  be  in  good  condition,  with  a  power 
that  no  one  can  very  easily  estimate.  If  she  had  not  been  afterwards  de- 
stroyed, she  might  have  destroyed  all  of  the  na^  and  all  of  the  shipping 
about  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  would  have  been  the  means  of  destroying 
General  McClellan's  army,  cutting  it  off  from  supplies  and  leaving  it  help- 
less. Subsequent  events  fortuna^y  relieved  General  McClellan  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  consequences  of  disregarding  ^at  feature  in  the  decision 
of  the  council.    The  immediate  consequence  of  disregarding  that  opinion  of  M 

the  council  was  that  the  navy  was  unable  to  co-operate  to  its  full  ext^it 
with  General  McClellan  in  reducing  Gloucester  Point  and  Yorktown,  being 
held  at  Fortress  Monroe  to  watch  this  single  vessel,  the  Merrimack. 

With  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  council  as  to  what  was  required  for 
the  defence  of  Washington,  I  consider  it  as  applying  to  the  capital  itself, 
to  Washington  and  its  immediate  front  towards  the  enemy,  and  as  not 
extending  to  the  Shenandoah  valley,  to  Harper's  Ferry,  or  to  Baltimore.  I 
construe  the  opinion  of  the  council  as  requiring  that  all  the  forts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Washington  should  be  manned,  and  that  over  and  above  that 
there  should  be  an  army,  a  unit  of  force,  of  25,000  men,  as  a  covering  force 
in  front  of  the  city.  I  am  not  able  to  find  in  the  public  reports  connected 
with  these  proceedings  any  evidence  that  this  requirement  of  the  council 
was  complied  with. 

General  McClellan  made  a  report  dated  "  Steamer  Commodore,  April  1, 
1862,"  showing  a  certain  distribution  of  forces  for  the  defence  of  Washing-  ^ 

ton.  That  report  enumerates  18,000  men  left  at  Washington  for  the  imme- 
diate defence  of  the  capital.  It  speaks  of  ^e  forces  under  General  Aber- 
crombie  and  General  Geary,  amounting  to  7,780  men.  This  report  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan  is  so  miscellaneous  in  its  mode  of  statement  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  ^ith  any  accuracy  the  precise  forces  left  at  the  various  points 
referred  to  in  it.    It  seems  to  count  Blenker's  division  as  a  part  of  the  force  ^ 

in  front  of  Washington,  and  yet  speaks  of  his  design  to  order  that  division 
from  Warrenton  to  Strasburg.  It  was  ordered  from  Warrenlon  through 
Strasburg,  and  still  further  on  out  of  this  vicinity  entirely,  into  the  moun- 
tain department.  It  speaks  of  Banks's  division  as  if  in  front  of  Washington, 
and  yet  that  division  was  ordered  into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attack  made  by  Jackson  upon  Shields  at  Winchester,  so 
that  both  Banks  and  Blenker  were  removed  from  in  front  of  Washington, 
and  could  i^ot  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  25,000  required  as  a  unit  of 
force  in  front  of  the  city. 

Making  that  deduction  I  find  the  force  in  the  city  and  the  two  guards,  for 
they  were  little  else,  under  Abercrombie  and  Geary,  altogether,  make  less 
than  25,000  men.  I  considered,  therefore,  that  the  order  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  defence  of  the  capital  had  been  **  neglected,"  to  use  his 
own  phrase.  I  did  not  consider  the  force  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  as  available 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  capital,  being  required  for  the  defence  of  that 
valley.  The  report  made  by  General  Wadsworth  tO|  the  Secretary  of  War, 
on  the  2d  of  April,  which  I  understand  is  in  possession  of  the  commitlee, 
will  show  the  condition  and  character  of  the  troops  under  his  command. 
When  this  state  of  things  became  known  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Stanton,  he  required  General  Thomas  and  myself  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
execution  of  the  President's  order,  the  letter  of  General  McClellan  of  the 
1st  of  April,  the  report  of  General  Wadsworth  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  one 
or  two  other  papers  connected  with  them,  requiring  us  to  give.a  distinct 
opinion  whether  General  McClellan  had  complied,  or  not,  with  tiie  require- 
jnents  of  the  order  of  the  President.  On  examining  those  papers  we  were 
of  opinion  that  the  order  of  the  President  bad  not  l^n  complied  witl^  and 
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BO  reported.  This  report  of  course  went  to  the  President,  and  on  the  next 
day,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  3d  of  April,  the  President  came  to  the  War  Office 
and  held  quite  a  long  consultation  with  the  chiefs  of  the  various  bureaus  of 
the  War  Department,  the  Secretary  of  War  being  present.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  consultation  the  President  himself  ordered  that  one  of  the  corps 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  which  were  then  in  front  of  Washington  should 
bo  detained  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The  selection  was  left  with 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  designated  the  corps  commanded  by  General 
McDowell.  I  will  mention  that  General  McDowell  himself  was  not  present, 
and  I  believe  knew  nothing  of  the  steps  which  led  to  his  detention  here 
until  after  the  order  was  issued.  As  soon  as  General  McClellan  heard  of 
this  he  complained  of  it.  He  wished  the  whole  of  McDowelPs  corps  sent  to 
him.  If  he  could  not  get  the  whole  of  it  he  wanted  McCalPs  and  Franklin's 
divisions,  leaving  one  division  only  here.  Failing  in  that,  he  wished  particu- 
larly to  have  Franklin's  division  ordered  to  join  him.  The  President  again 
came  to  the  War  Office  on  the  II th  of  April,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  held 
another  conference  of  considerable  length  with  the  same  officers  as  before — 
the  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  plain  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  extremely  anxious  to  gratify  General  McClellan,  and  to  give  him 
every  possible  support  in  his  power,  not  losing  sight  of  his  imperative  duty 
to  see  that  this  capital  was  sufficiently  guarded.  The  result  of  that  confer- 
ence was  that  he  ordered  Franklin's  division  to  join  McClellan,  and  it  was 
accordingly  sent  down  to  him. 

Question.  Have  you  the  papers  connected  with  the  events  referred  to  in 
the  narrative  you  have  just  given  the  committee  ? 

Answer.  I  had  them  alia  few  days  since;  but  in  giving  my  testimony 
to  the  McDowell  court  of  inquiry,  I  left  the  most  important  with  them. 
There  are  a  great  many  telegrams,  orders,  and  letters,  in  connexion  with 
tliis  subject.  I  have  but  a  few  of  them  here,  which  I  believe  would  be  of 
no  particular  avail  to  the  committee  without  the  others.  To  do  entire  jus- 
tice to  this  subject,  perhaps  the  whole  series  should  be  arranged  in  a  body 
and  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Question.  Can  you,  within  a  short  time,  procure  copies  of  them  all,  and 
furnish  them  to  the  committee  ? 

Answer.  I  think  I  can  do  so  with  a  little  time.  They  came  into  my  pos- 
session in  this  way:  When  General  McClellan  appeared  before  the  McDowell 
court  of  inquiry,  and  gave  his  testimony,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  left 
70,000  men  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  without  stating  at  the  time  how 
be  counted  that  number  of  men,  leaving  it  to  be  implied  that  they  were  for 
the  immediate  defence  of  the  capital,  (for  I  take  it  that  would  be  the  infer- 
ence of  almost  every  one  reading  his  testimony,)  I  was  very  much  amazed 
and  shocked;  and  as  I  knew  some  of  the  particulars  connected  with  what 
had  taken  place,  in  my  official  connexion  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  I  went . 
to  Mr.  Stanton  and  asked  him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  have  copies  of  a 
few  papers  with  which  my  name  was  connected,  including  my  report  made 
in  conjunction  with  General  Thomas.  He  said:  "  Certainly;  you  are  enti- 
tled to  them;"  and  he  sent  for  a  clerk  and  directed  him  to  separate  such  of 
the  papers  as  I  should  designate,  and  give  me  copies  of  them.  I  took  but  very 
few  at  first — ^about  half  a  dozen.  A  few  days  afterwards,  I  was  in  the  War 
Office  and  Mr.  Stanton  asked  me  if  I  had  a  copy  of  the  President's  letter 
of  the  9th  of  April,  which  bore  upon  that  subject.  I  told  him  I  had  not; 
that  I  had  abstained  from  asking  for  it,  out  of  delicacy,  but  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  haye  it.  He  remarked,  as  before,  ''Tou  are  entitled  to  it;"  and  said 
*'  You  may  have  copies  of  any  papers  you  desire."  He  again  sent  for  a 
clerk,  and  told  him  to  submit  all  of  the  papers  to  me,  and  to  give  me  copies 
of  such  as  I  required.  I  then  examined  a  considerable  file  of  papers,  and 
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separated  from  the  rc8t  a  number,  of  which  copies  were  furnished  me.  I 
procured  them  as  aids  to  refresh  my  memory.  I  gave  a  portion  of  them  to 
the  court  in  General  McDowell's  case.  The  rest,  that  I  now  have  before  me, 
are  somewhat  disconnected,  and  do  not  afford  a  connected  history  of  what 
took  place.  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  copies  of  them  all,  which  I  will  fur- 
nish to  this  committee.  I  would  add  here  that  at  the  time  that  General 
McClellan's  plan  of  moving  the  army  from  Washington  and  its  vicinity  was 
first  conceived,  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  Manassas,  and  occupying 
batteries  along  the  Potomac.  And,  in  order  to  carry  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion, his  design  was  to  recede  from  Washington  to  Annapolis,  and  take  his 
transports  there,  to  which  point  they  had  been  ordered.  When  the  enemy 
withdrew  from  his  position  in  front  of  Washington,  General  McCleltan  had 
an  opportunity,  and  availed  himself  of  it,  to  bring  his  transports  to  Alexan- 
dria, so  that  his  troops  could  be  shipped  from  that  point.  How  extensive 
those  means  of  transportation  were  I  never  inquired. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Where  did  you  understand  that  General  McClellan  proposed  to 
move  from  Annapolis  ? 

Answer.  I  think  his  first  plan  was  to  go  by  the  Rappahannock  river, 
landing  at  Urbana,  as  indicated  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  President. 
Afterwards,  General  McClellan  selected  Fortress  Monroe  as  the  base  of  his 
operations. 

Question.  After  the  rebels  had  abandoned  their  batteries  upon  the  Poto- 
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Answer   Yes,  sir.     I  believe  it  was. 

Question.  Do  you  understand  now  that  the  movement  made  by  General 
McClellan  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  up  the  York  river,  was  in  compliance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  generals  commanding  army 
corps,  and  held  at  Fairfax  CourtrHouse  on  the  13th  of  March  last,  or  in 
violation  of  it  ? 

Answer.  I  have  considered,  and  do  now  consider,  that  it  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  recommendation  of  that  council  in  two  important  particulars: 
one  particular  being  that  portion  of  their  report  which  represents  the  council 
as  agreeing  to  the  expedition  by  way  of  the  Peninsula,  provided  the  rebel 
steamer  Merrimack  could  first  be  neutralized.  That  very  important  proviso 
General  McClellan  disregarded.  The  other  particular  that  he  disregarded 
was  the  leaving  a  force  for  the  safety  of  Washington.  He  did  not  leave  the 
force  which,  as  I  have  considered,  the  council  contemplated  in  that  report 
as  necessary. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  On  whom  did  the  responsibility  rest  for  the  violation  of  those 
orders,  and  the  consequences  that  followed  that  violation? 

Answer.  I  had  occasion,  a  few  days  since,  to  answer  a  question  similar 
to  that  before  the  court  in  the  case  of  General  McDowell.  I  believe  that, 
among  military  men,  it  is  a  settled  principle  that  whenever  a  subordinate 
assumes  to  depart  from  a  strict  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  superior,  he 
takes  upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  all  that  follows  ;  and  he  can 
only  protect  himself  from  the  military  penalties  of  disobedience  by  some 
brilliant  success.  I  have  considered  that  General  McClellan  was  in  that 
condition  ;  that  in  departing  from  the  original  instructions  received  from 
the  President,  he  took  upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  tliat  whole 
movement,  and  when,  subsequently,  the  President  fiund  it  necessary  to 
detain  a  part  of  McClellan's  forces  in  front  of  Washington,  to  make  good 
hJB  original  order,  he  performed  an   act  of  imper^'ous  duty  ;  and  General 
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McClellan  had  no  right  to  complain  of  that  act  as  an  interference  with  his 
command,  or  as  tending  to  cJYnbarrass  his  operations. 

Situated  as  General  McClellan  was,  in  front  of  Washington,  under  the 
orders  of  the  President,  his  first  duty  was  to  comply  with  those  orders,  and 
having  done  that,  then  to  consider  whether  he  had  a  suflScient  force  to  ac- 
complish the  expedition  he  contemplated.  If  he  found  that  he  had  not  a 
eoflficient  force  for  that  purpose,  then  he  should  have  so  represented  to  the 
President,  and  then  the  relation  of  the  parties  would  have  been  entirely 
changed,  and  the  responsibility  would  have  been  entirely  with  the  Presi- 
dent. But  inasmuch  as  General  McClellan  did  not  adopt  that  course,  but  went 
on  his  expedition  of  his  own  motion,  following  a  plan  different  from  that  of 
the  President,  he  took  upon  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed. The  President,  in  yielding  to  the  plan  of  General  McClellan,  put 
him  under  very  explicit  orders  to  leave  Washington  entirely  secure,  not 
only  in  his  own  opinion,  but  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  four  commanders  of 
corps  cTarniee.  Those  four  corps  commanders  gave  an  opinion.  As  I 
understand  the  matter.  General  McClellan  did  not  comply  wfth  that  opinion; 
and  therein  General  McClellan  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  all 
the  results  that  grew  out  of  his  campaign. 

Question.  What  is  the  penalty,  under  military  rules,  for  such  a  disobe- 
dience of  orders  ? 

Answer.  The  penalty  for  disobedience  of  orders  is  stated  in  the  9th 
article  of  war.  It  is  death,  or  such  othfer  punishment  as  a  general  courtr 
martial  may  think  proper  to  inflict. 

By  Mr  Gooch: 

Question.  Will  you  designate  the  order  of  the  President  which  General 
McClellan  violated  ? 

Answer.  The  order  which  was  violated,  as  I  considered,  was  the  Presi- 
dent's war  order,  No.  3,  dated  March  8, 1862,  the  first  paragraph  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

"  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
shall  be  made,  witlmut  leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  a  force  as,'  in 
the  opinion  of  the  general-in -chief  and  the  commanders  of  all  the  army 
corps,  shall  leave  the  said  city  entirely  secure." 

That  order  should  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  report  of  the  four 
corps  commanders,  as  the  council  which  took  place  at  Fairfax  Court-House, 
on  the  13th  of  March;  the  report  of  that  council,  as  I  consider  it,  being  a 
necessary  part  of  that  order. 

Question.  As  the  facts  were,  what  movement,  on  the  part  of  General 
McClellan,  would  have  been  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  that 
council  ? 

Answer.  In  answering  that  question,  I  will  refer  to  the  report  of  the  pro-^ 
ceedings  of  that  council  of  the  13th  of  March,  which  contains  two  separate 
and  distinct  paragraphs.  If  the  requirements  of  the  first  could  not  be  com- 
plied with,  then  the  second  became  imperative.  The  second  is  in  these- 
words : 

"  If  the  foregoing  cannot  be,  the  army  should  then  be  moved  against  the 
enemy  behind  the  Rappahannock  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  the- 
means  for  reconstructing  bridges,  repairing  railroads  and  stocking  them 
with  materials  sufficient  for  the  supplying  the  army,  should  at  once  be  col- 
lected for  both  the  Orange  and  Alexandria,  and  Aquia  and  Richmond  rail- 
roads.    (Unanimous  )" 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  action  of  that  council  was  laid  before 
^  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War,  before  General  McClellan  commenced  tlie 
movement  of  his  army  ? 
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Answer.  On  the  date  of  that  proceeding,  General  HcClellan  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  these  words: 

"The  council  of  commanders  of  army  corps  have  unanimously  agreed 
upon  a  plan  of  operations.  General  McDowell  will  at  once  proceed  with  it 
to  Washington  and  lay  it  before  you." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  receipt  of  this  report,  returned  au  order  in 
these  words: 

"  Whatever  plan  has  been  agreed  upon,  proceed  at  once  to  execute,  with- 
out losing  an  hour  for  my  approval." 

This  order  was  undoubtedly  issued  upon  the  supposition  that  the  plan  of 
the  council  was  not  only  unanimous,  but  would  be  fully  carried  out.  It  was 
not  until  afterwards  that  the  Secretary  of  War  ascertained  that  the  plan 
had  not  been  complied  with.  And  I  suppose  that  at  that  point  we  may  date 
the  origin  of  all  the  disasters  and  inconveniences  that  followed. 

Question.  All  traceable  to  disobedience  of  orders? 

Answer.  As  a  military  man,  I  should  so  regard  it.  When  General  Mc- 
Dowell arrived,  with  the  report  referred  to  in  General  McClellan's  letter, 
Secretary  Stanton  immediately  wrote,  stating  that  he  did  not  observe  in  that 
report  any  plan  as  peculiar  to  General  McUlellan  himself.  I  believe  that 
subsequently  some  plan  was  submitted  by  General  McOlellan.  But  I  do  not 
find  it  among  my  papers  here,  and  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  recently. 

In  speaking  of  these  movements  heretofore,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  do,  I  have  generally  made  some  remarks  upon  General  McDowell's  posi- 
tion at  Fredericksburg,  to  this  effect:  that  when  General  McClellan  was  pre- 
paring for  his  expedition  he  had  a  large  supply  train  for  his  whole  army. 
When  General  McDowell  received  his  orders  to  remain  in  front  of  Washing- 
ton, he  did  not  receive  from  that  supply  train  the  portion  which  might  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  his  corps.  The  consequence  was  that  in  his  first 
movement  towards  Fredericksburg,  with  only  about  10,000  men,  he  found 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  for  even  that  portion  of  his  com- 
mand, up  to  the  time  when  the  railroad  was  repaired  from  Aquia  creek  to 
Fredericksburg.  When  that  was  completed  he  could  receive  supplies  at 
Fredericksburg  by  the  railroad.  But  he  had  no  means  of  advancing  beyond 
that  point.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  after  I  left  Washington  on 
the  16th  of  May  last. 

I  state  these  things  because  not  long  before  I  left  Washington,  when 
there  was  a  conversation  in  the  War  Office,  the  President  being  present, 
with  respect  to  General  McDowell,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
being  anxious  that  General  McDowell  should  advance,  I  stated  this  incon- 
veBience  and  urged  that,  situated  as  he  was,  without  the  .means  of  going 
forward,  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  not  cross  the  river  at  all,  but 
wait  in  that  position  until  he  could  be  supplied  with  means  to  enable  him 
to  advance;  that  it  would  have  a  bad  appearance  for  him  to  cross  the  river 
and  then  not  to  advance,  and  a  still  worse  appearance  if  he  should  cross 
and  then  be  obliged  to  fall  back.  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  that  Gene- 
ral McDowell  was  directed  not  to  cross  the  river  until  further  orders,  but  to 
wait  on  this  side  of  the  river,  making  only  a  demonstration  as  if  he  designed 
to  cross.  That  order  is  referred  to  in  a  telegram,  dated  May  12,  1862,  from 
General  McDowell  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Watsou.  In  that 
telegram  the  following  language  occurs: 

"  I  have  only  means  of  supplying  my  force  at  this  point,  even  from  day 
to  day.  I  am  trying  to  improve  all  I  can.  It  is  not  brilliant,  1  know,  but 
it  is  all  I  can  do  as  things  now  are.  I  could  now  go  against  the  enemy, 
and  he  will  do  as  you  say,  retreat;  and  when  he  has  retreated,  I  would  have 
to  do  the  aame,  in  order  to  feed  my  soldiers." 
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There  are  other  expressions  in  this  telegram  which  show  the  inability  of 
General  McDowell  to  move  at  that  time. 

Question.  Did  General  McDowell  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  his  command,  and  the  orders  under  which  he  was 
acting,  permit  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  he  did. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PENINSULA  CAMPAIGN. 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  E.  A.  HITCHC0C3K. 

President's  Special  War  Order — No.  2. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  January  31,  1862. 

Ordered,  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  after  pro- 
viding safely  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an  expedition  for 
the  immediate  object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad  south- 
westward  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  Junction.  All  details  to  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  general-in-chief,  and  the  expedition  to  move  before  or  on  the 
22d  day  of  February  next. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

[Extracts  1 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washifigton,  January  31,  1862. 

•  •••••••• 

Should  we  place  a  portion  of  our  force  in  front  of  Centreville,  while  the  rest 
crosses  the  Occoquan,  we  commit  the  error  of  dividing  our  army  by  a  very  diffi- 
cult obstacle,  and  by  a  distance  too  great  to  enable  the  two  portions  to  support 
each  other  should  either  be  attacked  by  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  while  the  other 
is  held  in  check. 

Should  circumstances  render  it  not  advisable  to  land  at  Urbana,  we  can  use 
Mobjack  bay,  or,  the  worst  coming  to  the  worst,  we  can  take  Fort  Monroe  as 
a  base  and  operate  with  complete  security,  although  with  less  celerity  and  bril- 
liancy of  results,  up  the  Peninsula.  To  reach  whatever  point  may  be  selected 
as  the  base,  a  large  amount  of  cheap  water  transportation  must  be  collected,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  canal  boats,  barges,  wood  boats,  schooners,  &c.,  towed  by 
small  steamers,  all  of  a  very  dijfferent  character  from  those  required  for  all 
previous  expeditions.  This  can  certainly  be  accomplished  within  thirty  days 
from  the  time  the  order  is  given. 

•  •#••••#• 

If,  at  the  expense  of  thirty  days'  delay,  we  can  gain  a  decisive  victory,  which 
will  probably  end  the  war,  it  is  far  cheaper  than  to  gain  a  battle  to-morrow 
that  produces  no  final  results,  and  may  require  yeara  of  warfare  and  expenditure 
to  follow  up.  Such,  I  think,  is  precisely  the  difference  between  the  two  plans 
discussed  in  this  long  letter.  A  battle  gained  at  Manassas  will  result  merely  in 
the  possession  of  the  field  of  contest ;  at  best,  we  can  follow  it  up  but  slowly, 
unless  we  do  what  I  now  propose,  viz  :  change  the  line  of  o^t^Aioi^. 
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On  the  ManaBsae  line  the  rebels  can,  if  well  enough  disciplined,  (and  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  to  be  the  case,)  dispute  our  advance  over  bad  roads 
from  position  to  position. 

When  we  have  gained  the  battle,  if  we  do  gain  it,  the  question  will  at  once 
arise,  '*  What  are  we  to  do  next  ? "  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  can  beat 
them  at  Manassas.  On  the  other  line  I  regard  success  as  certain,  by  all  the 
chances  of  war.  We  demoralize  the  enemy  by  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  pre- 
pared position  for  one  which  we  have  chosen,  in  wtich  all  is  in  our  favor,  and 
when  success  must  produce  immense  results.  My  judgment  as  a  general  is 
clearly  in  favor  of  this  project.  Nothing  is  certain  in  war;  but  all  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  this  movement.  So  much  am  I  in  fovor  of  the  southern  line  of 
operations,  that  I  would  prefer  the  move  from  Fort  Monroe  as  a  base,  as  a  cer- 
tain though  less  brilliant  movement  than  that  from  Urbana,  to  an  attack  upon 
Manassas. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding  United  States  Army, 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 


The  President  to  General  McClellan, 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  February  3,  1862. 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a  movement 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  :  yours  to  be  down  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rap- 
pahatinock  to  Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  York 
river;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  southwest  of  Manassas. 
If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I  shall  gladly 
yield  my  plan  to  yours : 

1.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
than  mine  ? 

2.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your  plan  than  mine  1 

3.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 

'4.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this:  that  it  would  break  no  great 
line  of  the  enemy's  communication,  while  mine  would  ? 

5.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  safe  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  your  plan 
than  by  mine  ? 

Yours,  tinily, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McClellan. 


Presidents  General  War  Order — No.  3. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  8,  1862. 

Ordered,  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
shall  be  made  without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington  such  a  force  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  general-in-chief  and  the  commanders  of  all  the  army  corps,  shall 
leave  the  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  anny  corps — about  fifty  thousand  troops— of  said 
army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations  until 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  from  Washington  to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  shall 
be  freed  from  the  enemy's  batteries  and  other  obstructions,  or  until  the  President 
shall  hereafter  give  express  permission. 
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That  any  movement  aforesaid  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations  whicli 
may  be  ordered  by  the  general-in-chief,  and  which  may  be  intended  to  move 
upon  the  Chesapeake  bay,  shall  begin  to  move  upon  the  bay  on  the  18th  March, 
instant,  and  the  general-in-chief  shall  be  responsible  that  it  so  moves  as  early 
as  that  day. 

Orderedy  That  the  army  and  navy  co-operate  in  an  immediate  effort  to  cap- 
ture the  enemy's  batteries  upon  the  Potomac  between  Washington  and  the 
Chesapeake  bay. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant  General. 


Fairfax  Court-House,  March  11 — 8.30  j?.  m, 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  ride  of  more  than  forty  miles.  Have  examined 
CentrevUle,  Union  Mills,  Blackburn's  Ford,  &c.  The  rebels  have  left  all  their 
positions,  and  from  the  information  obtained  during  our  ride  to-day,  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  they  have  fallen  behind  the  Rapidan,  holding  Fredericksburg  and 
Grordonsville.  Their  movement  from  here  was  very  sudden.  They  left  many 
wagons,  some  caissons,  clothing,  ammunition,  personal  baggage,  &c.  Their 
winter  quarters  were  admirably  constructed,  many  net  yet  quite  finished.  The 
works  at  Centreville  are  formidable;  more  so  than  Manassas.  Except  the  turn- 
pike, the  roads  are  horrible.  The  country  entirely  stripped  of  forage  and  pro- 
visions. Having  ftdly  consulted  with  General  McDowell,  I  propose  occupying 
Manassas  with  a  portion  of  Banks's  command,  and  then  at  once  throwing  all 
forces  I  can  concentrate  upon  the  line  agreed  upon  last  week.  The  Monitor 
justifies  this  course.  I  telegraphed  this  morning  to  have  the  transports  brought 
to  Washington  to  start  from  there.  I  presume  you  will  approve  this  course. 
Circumstances  may  keep  me  out  here  some  little  time  longer. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 


[Received  March  12.] 

Fairfax  Court-House — 10.30  a.  m. 

I  have  sent  for  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  designated  by  the  President, 
to  consult  with  them  as  to  immediate  movements ;  they  should  be  here  about 
four  p.  m.  Will  at  once  inform  you  of  decision  arrived  at  and  ask  your  approval. 
Troops  in  fine  spirits. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  United  States  Army. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Fairfax  Court-House,  March  13,  1862. 

The  council  of  commanders  of  army  corps  have  unanimously  agreed  upon  a 
plan  of  operations.  General  McDowell  will  at  once  proceed  with  it  to  Wash- 
ington and  lay  it  before  you. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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On  the  ManaBsas  line  the  rebels  can,  if  well  enough  disciplined,  (and  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  to  be  the  case,)  dispute  our  advance  over  bad  roads 
from  position  to  position. 

When  we  have  gained  the  battle,  if  we  do  gain  it,  the  question  will  at  once 
arise,  "What  are  we  to  do  next ? *'  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  can  beat 
them  at  Manassas.  On  the  other  line  I  regard  success  as  certain,  by  all  the 
chances  of  war.  We  demoralize  the  enemy  by  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  pre- 
pared position  for  one  which  we  have  chosen,  in  wtich  all  is  in  our  favor,  and 
when  success  must  produce  immense  results.  My  judgment  as  a  general  is 
clearly  in  favor  of  this  project.  Nothing  is  certain  in  war;  but  all  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  this  movement.  So  much  am  I  in  favor  of  the  southern  line  of 
operations,  that  I  would  prefer  the  move  from  Fort  Monroe  as  a  base,  as  a  cer- 
tain though  less  brilliant  movement  than  that  from  Urbana,  to  an  attack  upon 
Manassas. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding  United  States  Army. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 

The  President  to  General  McCleUan. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  February  3,  1862. 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a  movement 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac :  yours  to  be  down  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rap- 
pahannock to  Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  York 
river;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  southwest  of  Manassas. 
If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I  shall  gladly 
yield  my  plan  to  yours : 

1.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
than  mine? 

2.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your  plan  than  mine  1 

3.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than  mine  1 

"4.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this:  that  it  would  break  no  great 
line  of  the  enemy's  communication,  while  mine  would  ? 

5.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  safe  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  your  plan 
than  by  mine  ? 

Yours,  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClbllan. 


President's  General    War  Ordct^-^o.  3. 

ExECt  TivE  Mansion,  Atarc^  8. 

Ordered,  That  no  change  of  the  hmv  of  opiTatiotie  of  the  artty^  o^  t\it? 
shall  be  made  without  leaving  in  aiul  alHmt  Washington  Bu^t\^  j^fa'***^ 
opinion  of  the  general-in-chief  and  tht^  commauJers  of  all  t\;i^^^' 
leave  the  said  city  entirely  secure.  jT" 

That  no  more  than  two  army  rorpf^ — about  fif^'^ 
army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be  mov4  J  m  rouie  fr 
the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  from  W'liyUii 
be  freed  from  the  enemy's  batterirg  and  otl 
shall  hereafter  give  express  permiseiou- 
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quire  many  hours.  A  strong  corps  would  be  pushed  up  the  York,  under  cover 
of  the  navy,  directly  upon  West  Point  immediately  upon  the  fall  of  l^ork,  and 
we  could  at  once  establish  our  new  base  of  operations  at  a  distance  of  some 
twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  with  every  facility  for  developing  and  bring- 
ing into  play  the  whole  of  our  available  force  on  either  or  both  banks  of  the 
James. 

It  is  impossible  to  urge  strongly  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  full  co-opera- 
tion of  the  navy  as  a  part  of  this  programme.  Without  it  the  operation  may 
be  prolonged  for  many  weeks,  and  we  may  be  forced  to  carry  in  front  several 
strong  positions,  which  by  their  aid  would  be  turned,  without  serious  loss  of 
either  time  or  men. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  already  alluded  to, 
that  the  capture  of  Richmond  necessarily  involves  the  prompt  fall  of  Norfolk, 
while  an  operation  against  Norfolk,  if  successful,  as  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, facilitates  the  reduction  of  Richmond  merely  by  the  demoralization  of  the 
rebel  troops  involved,  and  that  after  the  fall  of  Norfolk  we  should  be  obliged  to 
undertake  the  capture  of  Richmand  by  the  same  means  as  would  have  accom- 
plished it  in  the  beginning,  having  in  the  mean  time  afforded  the  rebels  ample 
time  to  perfect  their  defensive  arrangements ;  for  they  would  well  know  from 
the  moment  the  army  of  the  Potomac  changed  its  base  to  Fort  Monroe  that 
Richmond  must  be  its  ultimate  object. 

It  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words,  that  for  the  prompt  success  of  this 
campaign  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  navy  should  at  once  throw  its  whole 
assailable  force — its  most  powerful  vessels — against  Yorktown.  There  is  the 
most  important  point — there  the  knot  to  be  cut. 

An  immediate  decision  upon  the  subject-matter  of  this  communication  is 
highly  desirable,  and  seems  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  United  S!ates  Army, 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Wcu/iington, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Steamer  Comrnodore,  April  1,  1862. 

General:  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  lay  the  following  communication 
before  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War : 

The  approximate  number  and  positions  left  near  and  in  rear  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  are  about  as  follows  :       * 

General  Dix  has,  after  guarding  the  railroads  under  his  charge,  sufficient 
troops  to  give  him  /),000  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  and  1,988  available  for 
the  Eastern  Shore,  Annapolis,  &c.  Fort  Delaware  is  very  well  garrisoned  by 
about  400  men.  ^ 

The  garrisons  of  the  forts  around  Washington  amount  to  10,600  men,  other 
disposable  troops  now  with  General  Wadsworth  being  about  11,400. 

The  troops  employed  in  guarding  the  railways  in  Maryland  amount  to  some 
3,359  men.  These  it  is  designed  to  relieve,  being  old  regiments,  by  dismounted 
cavalry,  and  to  send  them  forward  to  Manassas. 

General  Abercrombie  occupies  Warrenton  with  a  force  which,  including  Col- 
onel Geary  at  White  Plains  and  the  cavalry  to  be  at  his  disposal,  will  amount 
to  some  7,780  men,  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  all  the  troops  organized  for  service  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  and  in  any  of  the  eastern  States,  may  be  ordered  to 
Washington.  I  learn  from  Governor  Curtin  that  there  are  some  3,500  men 
now  ready  in  Pennsylvania.    This  force  I  should  be  glad  to  have  sent  at  once 
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to  Manassas.  Four  thousand  men  from  General  Wads  worth  I  desire  to  be  or- 
dered to  Manassas.  These  troops,  with  the  railroad  guards  above  alluded  to, 
will  make  up  a  force  under  General  Abercrombie  to  something  like  18,639. 

It  is  my  design  to  push  General  Blenker*s  division  from  Warrenton  upon 
Strasburg.  He  should  remain  at  Strasburg,  too,  to  allow  matters  to  assume  a 
definite  form  in  that  region  before  proceeding  to  his  ultimate  destination. 

The  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  will  thus,  including  Blenker's 
division,  10,028  strong,  with  twenty -four  pieces  of  artillery,  Banks's  fifth  corps, 
(which  embraces  General  Shields,  19,687  strong,  with  forty-one  guns,  some 
3,652  disposable  cavalry,  and  the  railroad  guards,  about  2,100  men,)  amount  to 
about  35,467  men. 

It  is  designed  to  relieve  General  Hooker  by  some  regiment,  say  850  men — 
leaving,  with  some  500  cavalry,  1,350  men  on  the  Lower  Potomac. 

To  recapitulate: 

At  Warrenton  there  are  to  be 7,  780  men, 

At  Manassas  there  are  to  be 10,  859     " 

In  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 35,  467     " 

On  the  Lower  Potomac 1,  350     " 

In  all 54,  456     " 


There  will  thus  be  left  for  the  garrisons  and  the  front  of  Washington,  under 
General  Wadsworth,  18,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  batteries  under  instruction. 

The  troops  organizing  or  ready  for  service  in  New  York,  I  learn,  will  proba- 
bly number  more  than  4,000.  These  should  be  assembled  at  Washington,  sub- 
ject to  disposition  where  most  needed. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding, 
Brigadier  General  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army, 

The  numerical  strengtht  on  the  \st  day  of  Aprils  1862.  of  that  part  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac:  designed  by  General  McCleilan  for  operations  upon  the  pen- 
insula. 


1st  corps,  McDoweiPs 

9d  corp«,  Sumner's 

3d  corp«,  Heintzf^lman's 

4tli  corp^,  Keye«'8 

ReiEiilar  infantry 

Regular  cavalry  

Artiikry  reserve 

ProvcMt  guards,  LTnited  States  engineer  forces,  headquarters  cavalry 
escort 

Grand  aggregate « 


33,548 
86,778 
33,047 
3-2,924 
3,903 
2,601 
2,731 

910 


136,444 


111 


2,395 
M39 
2,795 

1,874 

2:j7 

170 
175 

73 


8,848 


2 


2,511 

3,130 

3,010 

3,119 

6-23 

370 

210 

161 


13, 127 


3t},454 

31,037 
38,859 
37,910 
4,765 
3,141 
3,116 

1,144 


158,419 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  31,  1862. 
It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  monthly  return  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  last  day  of  March,  1862, 
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signed  bj  Major  General  McOlellan  and  bis  assistant  adjutant  general,  Beth 
Williams,  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 


Statement  of  the  adjutant  general  of  the  numerical  strength  of  General  Wads- 
worth's  command,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1862,  as  taken  from  the  official 
reports  signed  hy  General  McClellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general, 
Seth  Williams,  now  on  fie  in  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  General. 
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Brigadier  General  J.  8.  Wadsworth,  mUitary  dUtrict  of  Washington. 

18,899 

1,896 

1,615 

S3,4N 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  31,  1862. 

It  is  bereby  certified  tbat  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
tbe  monthly  return  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  of  the  last  day  of  March,  1862, 
signed  by  Major  General  McClellan  and  bis  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth 
Williams,  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General 


Headquarters  Military  District  of  Washington, 

WashingUm,  D.  C,  April  2,  1862. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  condensed  statement  of  tbe 
forces  left  under  my  command  for  tbe  defence  of  Washington : 

Infantry 15,  335 

Artillery 4,  294 

Cavalry,  (six  companies  only  mounted) 848 

20,  477 
Deduct  sick  and  in  arrest  and  confinement 1,  4^5 

Total  present  for  duty 19,  022 

I  have  no  mounted  light  artillery  under  my  command. 

Several  companies  of  the  reserve  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  are 
still  here,  but  not  under  my  command  or  fit  for  service. 

From  this  force  I  am  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  detail  two  regiments 
(good  ones)  to  join  Richardson's  division  (Sumner's  corps)  as  it  passes  through 
Alexandria ;  one  regiment  to  replace  the  57th  New  York  volunteers  in  Heint- 
zelman's  old  division ;  one  regiment  to  relieve  a  regiment  of  Hooker's  division, 
at  Budd's  Ferry.     Total,  four  regiments. 

I  am  further  ordered  this  morning,  by  telegraph,  to  send  4,000  men  to  relieve 
General  Sumner,  at  Manassas  and  Warrenton,  that  be  may  embark  forthwith. 

In  regard  to  tbe  character  and  efficiency  of  the  troops  under  my  command,  I 
have  to  state  tbat  nearly  all  tbe  force  is  new  and  imperfectly  disciplined ;  that 
iBcveral  of  the  regiments  are  in  a  very  disorganized  condition,  from  various 
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causes,  whicli  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  here ;  several  regiments  having  been 
relieved  from  brigades  which  have  gone  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  their 
unfitness  for  service,  the  best  regiments  remaining  having  been  selected  to  take 
their  place. 

Two  heavy  artillery  regiments  and  one  infantry  regiment,  which  had  been 
drilled  for  some  months  in  artillery  service,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  forts 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  I  have  only  been  able  to  fill  their  places 
with  very  new  infantry  regiments  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  that 
arm,  and  of  little  or  no  value  in  their  present  position. 

I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  position  which  Major  General  Banks  is  directed 
to  take,  but  at  this  time  he  is,  as  I  understand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bull 
Run  mountains,  leaving  my  command  to  cover  the  front  from  the  Manassas 
Gap  (about  twenty  miles  beyond  Manassas)  to  Aquia  Greek. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  that,  looking  at  the  numerical  strength  and  char- 
acter of  the  force  under  my  command,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  inadequate 
to,  and  unfit  for,  the  important  duty  to  which  it  is  assigned.  I  regard  it  very 
improbable  that  the  enemy  will  assail  us  at  this  point,  but  this  belief  is  based 
upon  the  hope  that  they  may  be  promptly  engaged  elsewhere,  and  may  not 
have  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  force  left  here. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  S.  WADSWORTH, 
Brigadier  General  and  Military  Governor. 

The  Hon.  Sbcrbtarv  of  War. 

Washington,  D.  G.,  April  2,  1862. 
In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  we  have  examined  the  papers  submitted 
to  us,  and  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report : 

I.  The  President's  war  order,  No.  3,  dated  March  8,  requiring  that  on  taking 
up  any  new  base  of  operations,  the  city  of  Washington  shall  be  left  entirely 
secure. 

The  other  points  of  the  order  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider,  as  the  enemy 
since  its  date  have  abandoned  their  positions  and  batteries  on  the  Potomac,  and 
retired  behind  the  Rappahannock. 

II.  The  council  of  general  officers,  held  at  FairfiiX  Gourt-House  March  13, 
took  place  after  the  enemy  had  retired  from  Manassas  and  destroyed  the  rail- 
roads in  their  rear.  The  council  decided  unanimously  to  take  up  a  new  base  of 
operations  from  Fortress  Monroe,  and  three  of  the  generals  (a  majority)  decided 
that  the  force  necessary  to  be  left  should  be  sufficient  to  garrison  the  forts  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  ''occupy''  those  on  the  left  bank  with  a 
covering  force  of  25,000.  It  is,  we  think,  the  judgment  of  officers  that  some 
30,000  would  be  necessary  thus  to  man  these  forts,  which,  with  the  number  of 
the  covering  force,  would  make  a  total  of  55,000. 

III.  The  President's  directions  of  March  13  to  Greneral  McGlellan  directs — 

1.  To  leave  such  a  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely  cer- 
tain that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess  it. 

2.  That  Washington  shall  be  left  entirely  secure. 

3.  That  the  remainder  of  the  army  move  down  the  Potomac,  or  move  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy. 

In  regard  to  occupying  Manassas  Junction,  as  the  enemy  have  destroyed  the 
raihroads  leading  to  it,  it  be  may  fair  to  assume  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
returning  for  the  reoccnpation  of  their  late  position,  and  therefore  no  very  large 
force  would  be  necessary  to  hold  that  position. 

Mijor  General  McGlellan's  report  to  the  adjutant  general,  of  April  1,  after 
giving  the  several  positions  of  the  troops  proposed  to  bo  left  for  the  defence  of 
Washington,  gives  a  representation  as  follows : 
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At  Warrenton  there  are  to  be * 7,  780 

At  Manassas,  say 10,  859 

In  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 35,  467 

On  the  Lower  Potomac 1,  350 

In  all 55,456 


And  there  will  be  left  for  the  garrisons  and  the  front  of  Washington,  under 
General  Wads  worth,  some  18,000. 

In  the  above  enumeration  General  Banks's  army  corps  is  included,  but  whether 
this  corps,  operating  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  should  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  force  available  for  the  protection  of  the  immediate  front  of  Washington  the 
undersigned  express  no  opinion. 

In  General  Wadsworth's  report  of  April  2  he  gives  his  force  as  follows : 

Infantry 15,  335 

Artillery 4,  294 

Cavalry,  (six  companies  only  mounted) 848 

20,  477. 
Deduct  sick  and  in  arrest  and  confinement 1,  455 

Total  for  duty 19,  022 


From  this  force  General  Wadsworth  is  directed  to  detach  two  good  regiments 
to  Richardson's  division,  Sumner's  corps,  which  should  be  deducted  from  his 
command ;  one  regiment  to  replace  the  37th  New  York,  in  Heintzelman's  divi- 
sion ;  and  one  regiment  to  relieve  a  regiment  in  Hooker's  division,  at  Budd's 
Ferry.  Total,  four  regiments.  He  is  also  ordered  to  send  1,000  men  to  relieve 
Sumner  at  Manassas  and  Warrenton. 

General  Wadsworth  represents  that  he  has  no  mounted  light  artillery  under 
his  command  fit  for  service. 

General  Wadsworth  further  reports  that  nearly  all  the  force  is  new,  and  im- 
perfectly disciplined ;  that  several  of  the  regiments  are  in  a  very  disorganized 
condition,  some  of  them  having  been  relieved  from  brigades  which  have  gone 
into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  their  unfitness  for  service ;  the  best  regiments 
remaining  having  been  selected  to  take  their  places. 

Two  heavy  artillery  regiments  and  one  infantry  regiment,  which  had  been 
drilled  for  months  in  artillery  service,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  forta  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  their  places  supplied  with  new  infantry  regi- 
ments entirely  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  that  arm,  and  of  little  or  no 
value  in  their  present  position. 

If  there  was  need  of  a  military  force  for  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton within  its  own  limits,  that  referred  to  in  the  report  of  General  Wadsworth 
would  seem  to  be  entirely  inadequate. 

In  view  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  council  of  commanders  of  army 
corps  of  the  force  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  though  not  numeri- 
cally stated,  and  of  the  force  represented  by  General  McClellan  as  left  for  that 
purpose,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  requirements  of  the  President  that  the 
city  shall  be  left  "entirely  secure,"  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the  general-in- 
chief,  but  those  of  the  "  commanders  of  the  army  corps"  also,  has  not  been  com- 
plied with. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 
E.  A.  HITCHCOCK, 
Major  General  Volvnteers,  United  States  Army. 
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Executive  Mansion,  April  3,  1862. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will  order  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  corps  of  Gen- 
eral McDowell  and  General  Sumner  remain  in  front  of  Washington  until  further 
orders  from  the  department,  to  operate  at  or  in  the  direction  of  Manassaa  Junc- 
tion, or  elsewhere,  as  occasion  may  require;  that  the  other  corps,  not  so  ordered 
to  remain,  go  forward  to  General  McClellan  as  speedily  as  possible ;  that  Gen- 
eral McClellan  commence  his  forward  movements  from  his  new  base  at  once ; 
and  that  such  incidental  modifications  as  the  foregoing  may  render  proper  be 
also  made. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

[Time  received  8.30  a.  m.,  April  6.] 

Near  Yobktown,  April  5 — l^p,  m. 

The  enemy  are  in  large  force  along  our  front,  and  apparently  intend  making 
a  determined  resistance.  A  reconnoissance  just  made  by  General  Barnard  shows 
that  their  line  of  works  extend  across  the  entire  peninsula  from  Yorktown  to 
Warwick  river.  Many  of  them  are  very  formidable.  Deserters  say  they  are 
being  re-enforced  daily  from  Richmond  and  from  Norfolk.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  beg  that  you  will  reconsider  the  order  detaching  the  first  corps  from 
my  command.  In  my  deliberate  judgment,  the  success  of  our  cause  will  be 
imperilled  by  so  greatly  reducing  my  force  when  it  is  actually  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  and  active  operations  have  commenced.  Two  or  three  of  my  divi- 
sions have  been  under  fire  of  artiUery  most  of  the  day.  I  am  now  of  the 
opinion  that  I  shall  have  to  fight  all  the  available  force  of  the  rebels  not  far 
from  here.  Do  not  force  me  to  do  so  with  diminished  numbers ;  but  whatever 
your  decision  may  be,  I  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  obtain  success.  If  you 
cannot  leave  me  the  whole  of  the  first  corps,  I  urgently  ask  that  I  may  not 
lose  Franklin  and  his  division. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 

A.  Lincoln,  PresidenL 

[Time  received  3  p.  m.,  April  6,  1862  ] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  order  forming  new  departments,  if  rigidly  enforced,  deprives  me  of  the 
power  of  ordering  up  wagons  and  troops  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
advance  to  Richmond.  I  have  by  no  means  the  transportation  I  must  have  to 
move  my  army  even  a  few  miles.  I  respectfully  request  I  may  not  be  placed 
in  this  position,  but  that  my  orders  for  wagon  trains,  ammunition,  and  other 
material,  that  I  have  prepared  and  necessarily  left  behind,  as  well  as  Wood- 
bury's brigade,  may  at  once  be  complied  with.  The  enemy  is  strong  in  my 
front,  and  I  have  a  most  serious  task  before  me,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  I 
need  all  the  aid  the  government  can  give  me.  I  again  repeat  the  urgent  request 
that  General  Franklin  and  his  division  may  be  restored  to  my  command. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 

A.  Lincoln,  President. 

Washington,  April  6,  1862. 

Yours  of  11a.  m.  to-day  received.  Secretary  of  War  informs  me  that  the 
forwarding  of  transportation,  ammunition,  and  Woodbury's  brigade,  under  yoxsx 
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orders,  is  not,  and  will  not,  be  interfered  with.  You  now  have  over  one  hundred 
thousand  troops  with  you,  independent  of  General  Wool's  command.  I  think 
you  better  break  the  enemy's  line  from  Yorktown  to  Warwick  river  at  once. 
They  will  probably  use  time  as  advantageously  as  you  can. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McGlbllan, 

Fortreis  Monroe. 

[In  cipher.] 

Hbadquartbrs  in  front  op  Yorktown. 

April  7 — 11  p.  m. 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  arrived  here  while  I  was  absent  examining  the 
enemy's  right,  which  I  did  pretty  closely.  The  whole  line  of  the  Warwick, 
which  really  heads  within  a  mile  of  Yorktown,  is  strongly  defended  by  detached 
redoubts  and  other  fortifications,  armed  with  heavy  and  light  guns.  The  ap- 
proaches, except  at  Yorktown,  are  covered  by  the  Warwick,  over  which  there 
b  but  one,  or  at  most  two,  passages,  both  of  which  are  covered  by  strong  batte- 
ries. It  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  strong  siege  guns,  and  some 
siege  operations,  before  we  can  assault.  Our  prisoners  state  that  General  J.  E. 
Wharton  arrived  in  Yorktown  yesterday  with  strong  reenforcements.  It  seems 
clear  that  I  shall  have  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  on  my  hands,  probably 
not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  possibly  more — ^in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  Blenker's  division  and  the  first  corps,  my  engineers  possibly  less 
than  that  of  the  enemy,  while  they  have  all  the  advantage  of  position.  I  am 
under  great  obligations  to  you  for  the  offer  that  the  whole  force  and  material  of 
the  government  will  be  as  fully  and  speedily  under  my  command  as  heretofore, 
or  as  if  the  new  department  had  not  been  created.  Since  my  arrangements 
were  made  for  this  campaign,  at  least  fifty  thousand  men  have  been  taken  from 
ray  command.  Since  my  despatch  of  the  5th  instant  five  divisions  have  been 
in  close  observation  of  the  enemy,  and  frequently  exchanging  shots.  When 
my  present  command  all  joins  I  shall  have  about  eighty-five  thousand  men  for 
duty,  from  which  a  large  force  must  be  taken  for  guards,  escort,  &c.  With  this 
army  I  could  assault  the  enemy's  works  and  perhaps  carry  them ;  but  were  I  in 
possession  of  their  intrenchments,  and  assaulted  by  double  my  numbers,  I 
should  have  no  fear  as  to  the  result.  Under  the  circumstances  that  have  been 
developed  since  we  arrived  here,  I  feel  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
here  is  to  be  fought  the  great  battle  that  is  to  decide  the  existing  contest.  I 
shall,  of  course,  commence  the  attack  as  soon  as  I  can  get  up  my  siege  train, 
and  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  carry  the  enemy's  works ;  but  to  do  this,  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  requires,  in  my  judgment,  that  I  should,  if 
possible,  have  at  least  the  whole  of  the  first  army  corps  to  land  upon  Y^ork 
river,  and  attack  Gloucester  in  the  rear.  My  present  strength  will  not  admit  of 
a  detachment  sufficient  for  this  purpose  without  materially  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  column.  Commodore  Goldsborough  thinks  the  work  too  strong 
for  his  available  vessels,  unless  I  can  turn  Gloucester.  I  send  by  mail  copies 
of  his  letter,  and  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  regiments  here. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  GtneraL 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

SecreUiry  of  War, 
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[la  cipher.] 


Hbadquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Front  of  Yorktoum,  April  7. 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  receired.  In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  my  entire  force  for  duty  only  amounts  to  about  eighty-five  thousand  men. 
Greneral  Wool's  command,  as  you  will  observe  from  accompanying  order,  has 
been  taken  out  of  my  control,  although  he  has  most  cheerfully  co-operated  with 
me.  The  only  use  that  can  be  made  of  his  command  is  to  protect  my  commu- 
nication in  rear  of  this  point.  At  this  time  only  fifty -three  thousand  men  have 
joined  me,  but  they  are  coming  up  as  rapidly  as  my  means  of  transportation 
will  permit.  Please  refer  to  my  despatch  to  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War,  of  to-night,  for  the  details  of  our  present  situation. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  President. 

Washington,  April  9,  1862. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  despatches,  complaining  that  you  are  not  properly  sus- 
tained, while  they  do  not  offend  me,  pain  me  very  much. 

Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn  from  you  before  you  left  here,  and  you 
knew  the  pressure  under  which  I  did  it ;  and,  as  I  thought,  acquiesced  in  it— 
certainly  not  without  reluctance. 

After  you  left  I  ascertained  that  less  than  20,000  unorganized  men,  without 
a  aingle  field  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington and  Manassas  Junction ;  and  part  of  this  even  was  to  go  to  General 
Hooker's  old  position. 

General  Banks's  corps,  once  designed  for  Manassas  Junction,  was  divided 
and  tied  up  on  the  line  of  Winchester  and  Strasburg,  and  could  not  leave  it 
without  again  exposing  the  upper  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road. This  presented  (or  would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sumner  should 
be  gone)  a  great  temptation  for  the  enemy  to  turn  back  from  the  Rappahannock 
and  sack  Washington. 

My  explicit  directions  that  Washington  should,  by  the  judgment  of  all  the 
conmianders  of  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure,  had  been  entirely  neglected.  It 
was  precisely  this  that  drove  me  to  detain  McDowell.  I  do  not  forget  that  I 
was  satisfied  with  your  arrangements  to  leave  Banks  at  Manassas  Junction ; 
but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken  up,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for  it, 
of  course  I  was  not  satisfied ;  I  was  constrained  to  substitute  something  for  it 
myself. 

And  now,  allow  me  to  ask  you,  "  do  you  really  think  I  should  permit  the 
line  from  Richmond,  via  Manassas  Junction,  to  this  city,  to  be  entirely  open, 
except  what  resistance  could  be  presented  by  less  than  20,000  unorganized 
troops  V*     This  is  a  question  which  the  country  will  not  allow  me  to  evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you.  I 
telegraphed  you  on  the  6th,  saying  that  you  had  over  100,000  with  you.  I  had 
just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  statement  taken,  as  he  said,  from 
your  own  returns,  making  108,000  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You 
now  say  you  will  have  but  85,000,  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall  have  reached 
you.     How  can  this  discrepancy  of  23,000  be  accounted  for  1 

As  to  General  Wool's  command,  I  understand  it  is  dohig  for  you  precisely 

what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do,  if  that  command  was  away. 

I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  to  you  is  with  you  by  this 

time ;  and  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a  blow.     By 

Rep.  Com.  108 21 
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delay  the  enemy  will  steadily  gain  oh  you — that  is,  he  will  gain  faster  by  forti- 
fications and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  by  re-enforcements  alone. 

And  once  more,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  indispensable  to  you  that  you  strike  a 
blow  !  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember 
I  always  wished  not  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting 
at  or  near  Manassas,  as  only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  we 
would  find  the  same  enemy  and  the  same  or  equal  entrenchments  at  either  place. 
The  country  will  not  fail  to  note — is  noting  now — that  the  present  hesitation  to 
move  upon  an  entrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  or  spoken  to  you  in  greater 
kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain  you,  so  far  as 
in  my  most  anxious  judgment  I  consistently  can.     But  you  must  act. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClellan. 

[Receiyed  6  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  April  10. 
The  reconnoissance  to-day  proves  that  it  is  necessary  to  invest  and  attack 
Gloucester  Point.  Give  me  Franklin's  and  McCall's  divisions,  under  command 
of  Franklin,  and  I  will  at  once  undertake  it.  If  circumstances  of  which  I  am 
not  aware  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  send  me  two  divisions  to  carry  out  this 
final  plan  of  campaign,  I  will  run  the  risk,  and  hold  myself  responsible  for  the 
result,  if  you  will  give  me  Franklin's  division.  If  you  still  connde  in  my  judg- 
ment, I  entreat  that  you  will  grant  this  request.  The  fate  of  our  cause  depends 
upon  it.  Although  vrilling,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  to  cany  this  through 
with  Franklin  alone,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  think  two  divi- 
sions necessary.  Franklin  and  his  division  are  indispensable  to  me.  General 
Barnard  concurs  in  this  view.  I  have  determined  on  the  point  of  attack,  and 
am  at  this  moment  engaged  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  batteries. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 

War  Department,  April  11,  1862. 
By  direction  of  the  President,  Franklin's  division  has  been  ordered  to  march 
back  to  Alexandrip,  and  immediately  embark  for  Fort  Monroe. 

L.  THOMAS, 

Adjutant  General, 
Major  General  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Commandiny  Army  of  Potomac ^  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Near  YorkUnon,  April  12 — 12  m. 
Your  despatch  received.     I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  re-enforcements 
sent  to  me,     Franklin  will  attack  on  the  other  side.    The  moment  I  hear  from 
him  I  will  state  point  of  rendezvous.     I  am  confident  as  to  results  now. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 
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April  13 — 9  a.  m. 
Despatch  received.    Arrangement  proposed  hy  Franklin  would  assist  me 
much.     Our  work  progressing  well.     We  shall  soon  be  at  them,  and  I  am  sure 
of  the  result.     Thej  are  working  hai'd  on  the  Gloucester  side,  and  the  navj 
cannot  reach  them. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Camp  Winfibld  Scott, 
Near  Yorktoiony  April  14 — ^  p.  m. 

I  have  seen  General  Franklin,  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and 
consideration.     I  now  understand  the  matter,  which  I  did  not  before. 

Our  field-guns  annoyed  the  enemy  considerably  to-day.  Roads  and  bridges 
now  progressing  rapimy.  Siege-guns  and  ammunition  coming  up  yery  satis- 
&ctorily.  Shall  have  nearly  all  up  to-morrow.  The  tranquility  of  Yorktown 
is  nearly  at  an  end. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General^  Commanding, 
A.  Lincoln. 


Washington  City,  April  27,  1862. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  your  operations  are  progressing  so  rapidly,  and 
with  so  much  spirit  and  success,  and  congratulate  you  and  the  officers  and 
soldiers  engaged  upon  the  brilliant  affair  mentioned  in  your  telegrams. 

Repeating  the  assurance  that  everything  in  the  power  of  this  department  is 
at  your  service,  I  hope  soon  to  congratulate  you  upon  a  splendid  victory,  that 
shall  be  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  war.  In  every  quarter  the  work  seems  to  go 
bravely  on. 

Yours,  truly, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 
Major  General  George  B.  McClellan,  Yorktown, 


The  nufhber  of  men  composing  the  Army  of  the  PoUmiac  on  the  30<A  day  oj 

April,  1862. 
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Adjutant  Gexeral's  Office, 
Washingtouy  D.  C,  December  31,  1862. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  army  of  the  Potoma<?,  of  the  30th  day  of  April,  1862, 
signed  by  Major  General  McGlellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth 
Williams,  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Wa^hingtonj  May  1,  1862. 

Your  call  for  Parrott  guns  from  Washington  alarms  me,  chiefly  because  it 
'argues  indefinite  procrastination.     Is  anything  to  be  done? 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Miyor  General  McGlellan. 

[Received  12.32  a.  m.,  May  6,  1862.] 

Bivouac  in  front  op  Williamsburg, 

May  5—10  p,  m. 
After  arranging  for  movement  up  York  river,  I  was  urgently  sent  for  here. 
I  find  Joe  Johnson  in  front  of  me  in  strong  force ;  probably  greater,  a  good 
deal,  than  my  own,  and  very  strongly  intrenched.  Hancock  has  taken  two  re- 
doubts, and  repulsed  Early's  brigade  by  a  real  charge  with  the  bayonet,  taking 
one  colonel  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  Idlling  at  least  two  coloneb 
and  as  many  lieutenant  colonels,  and  many  privates.  His  conduct  was  brilliant 
in  the  extreme.  I  do  not  know  our  exact  lose,  but  fear  Hooker  has  lost  consid- 
erably on  our  left.  I  learn  from  prisoners  that  they  intend  disputing  every  step 
to  Richmond.  I  shall  run  the  risK  of  at  least  holding  them  in  check  here,  while 
I  resume  the  original  plan.  My  entire  force  is,  undoubtedlvi  considerably  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  rebels,  who  still  fight  well ;  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  with  the 
force  at  my  disposal. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding, 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 


[Received  7.50  a.  m.,  May  7,  1862.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

Williamsburg,  Virginia,  May  6. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  occupation  of  this  place  as  the  result  of 
the  hard  fought  action  of  yesterday.  The  effect  of  Hancock's  brilliant  engage- 
ment yesterday  afternoon  was  to  turn  the  left  of  their  line  of  works.  He  was 
strongly  re-enforced,  and  the  enemy  abandoned  the  entire  position  during  the 
night,  leaving  all  his  sick  and  wounded  in  our  hands.  His  loss  yesterday  was 
very  severe.  We  have  some  three  hundred  uninjured  prisoners,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  wounded.     Their  loss  in  killed  is  heavy.     The  victory  is  complete. 

I  have  sept  cavalry  in  pursuit,  but  the  roads  are  in  such  condition  that  I 
cannot  move  artillery  nor  supplies.  I  shall  therefore  push  the  other  movement 
most  energetically.  The  conduct  of  our  men  has  been  excellent,  with  scarcely 
an  exception.  The  enemy's  works  are  very  extensive  and  exceedmgly  strong, 
both  ID  respect  to  their  positioii  and  the  works  themselves.    Our  loss  waa  heavy 
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in  Hooker's  division,  but  very  little  on  other  parts  of  the  field.  Hancock's 
success  was  gained  with  a  loss  of  not  over  twenty  killed  and  wounded.  Weather 
good  to-day,  but  great  difficulty  in  getting  up  food  on  account  of  the  roads.  Very 
few  wagons  have  yet  come  up.  Am  I  authorized  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
generals,  and  direct  names  of  battles  to  be  placed  on  the  colors  of  regiments? 
We  have  other  battles  to  fight  before  reaching  Richmond. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
Major  General,  Commanding. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

Headquarters  Department  op  Virginia, 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  May  6,  1862. 
No  order  has  been  given  to  deprive  you  of  any  transportation,  neither  has  it 
been  contemplated  to  deprive  you  of  any,  but  only  to  employ  any  surplus  not 
required  for  your  use. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 
General  George  B.  McClellan,  Williamsburg, 

Headquarters  Department  of  Virginia, 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  May  9,  1862. 

The  President  is  unwilling  to  have  the  army  corps  organization  broken  up, 
but  also  unwilling  that  the  commanding  general  shall  be  trammelled  and  embar- 
rassed in  actual  skirmishing  collision  with  the  enemy  and  on  the  eve  of  an  ex- 
pected great  battle.  You  therefore  may  temporarily  suspend  that  organization 
in  the  army  now  under  your  inmiediate  command,  and  adopt  any  you  see  fit 
until  ftirther  orders.     He  also  writes  you  privately. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Major  General  McClellan. 

Headquarters  Department  op  Virginia, 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  May  10,  1862. 

The  troops  were  landed  last  night  and  are  on  the  advance  to  Norfolk.  Noth- 
ing, for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  from  Rogers's  expedition.  Nothing  of  any 
interest  from  the  army.  Your  telegram  received.  We  shall  wait  the  result  on 
Norfolk. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 
P.  H.  Watson,  Esq., 

Assistant  Secretary,  Wa^shington, 

Headquarters  Department  of  Virginia, 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia, ,  1862. 

Our  forces  are  landed  and  advancing  on  Norfolk.  The  Merrimac  is  still  at 
Sewell's  Point.  A  battle  commenced  at  Corinth  yesterday.  Nothing  of  in- 
terest from  any  other  quarter.     Have  you  heard  from  Rogers  ? 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

Major  General  McClellan. 

Headquarters  Department , ,  1862. 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  surrendered  to  General  Wool,  at  five  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  without  a  battle.  General  Huger  withdrew  his  force.  General  Viele 
is  in  possession  with  five  thousand  troops.     The  city  was  not  burned.     The 
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smoke  and  fires,  which  have  been  visible  for  some  hours  in  that  direction,  arose 
from  other  causes.  General  Wool  and  Secretary  Chase,  who  accompanied  him 
from  Norfolk,  have  returned  here.     Twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 
Major  General  McClellan. 

[Received  12.40,  May  14,  1862.] 

Hbadquartrrs  Army  Potomac, 

Cumberland,  May  13, 1862—8.30  p,  m. 

We  reached  Cumberland  to-day.  In  consequence  of  the  small  number  of 
roads,  and  their  narrowness,  our  movements  have  been  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  same  causes  will  render  our  further  progress  necessarily  slow.  We 
have  had  one  or  two  skirmishes  to-day,  but  without  any  special  results.  The 
enemy  is  in  force  in  my  front,  and  my  views,  respecting  his  intention  to  bring 
to  bear  against  me  all  his  available  force,  remain  unchanged. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

[In  answer  to  despatch  not  given] 

Washington  City,  May  15,  1862. 

Your  long  despatch  of  yesterday  is  just  received.  I  will  answer  more  fuUy 
soon.  Will  say,  now,  that  all  your  despatches  to  the  Secretary  of  War  have 
been  promptly  shown  to  me.  Have  done  and  shall  do  all  I  could  and  can  to 
sustain  you.  Hoped  that  the  opening  of  James  river  and  putting  Wool  and 
Bumside  in  communication  with  an  open  road  to  Richmond,  or  to  you,  had 
effected  something  in  that  direction.  I  am  still  unwilling  to  take  all  our  force 
off  the  direct  line  oetween  Richmond  and  here. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClellan,  Cumberland,  Virginia, 

The  Secretary  of  War  to  Major  General  McClellan, 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  D,  C„  May  17,  1862. 

General  :  Your  despatch  to  the  President,  asking  re-enforcements,  has  been 
received  and  carefully  considered. 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the  capital  enti^ly,  and  it  is  believed 
that,  even  if  this  were  prudent,  it  would  require  more  time  to  effect  a  junction 
between  your  army  and  that  of  the  Rappahannock,  by  the  way  of  the  Potomac 
and  York  rivers,  than  by  a  land  march. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  attack  upon  Richmond  at 
the  earliest  moment.  General  McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march  upon  that 
city  by  the  shortest  route. 

He  is  ordered,  keeping  himself  always  in  position  to  save  the  capital  from  all 
possible  attack,  so  to  operate  as  to  put  his  left  wing  in  communication  with  your 
right,  and  you  are  instructed  to  co-operate  so  as  to  establish  this  communicatiou 
as  soon  as  possible. 

By  extending  your  rieht  wing  to  the  north  of  Richmond,  it  is  believed  that 
this  communication  can  be  safely  established  either  north  or  south  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  river. 

In  any  event  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  forces 
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from  leaving  Richmond  and  falling  in  overwhelming  force  upon  Greneral  Mc- 
Dowell. 

He  will  move  with  between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  men. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  Major  General  McDowell  i ;  enclosed  with  this. 

The  specific  task  assigned  to  his  command  has  been  to  provide  against  any 
danger  to  the  capital  of  the  nation.  At  your  earnest  call  fo  re-enforcements  he 
is  sent  forward  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  Richmond,  but  charged,  in  at- 
tempting this,  not  to  uncover  the  city  of  Washington;  am  you  will  give  no 
order,  either  before  or  after  your  junction,  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to 
cover  thifl  city. 

You  and  he  will  communicate  with  each  other  by  telegraph,  or  otherwise,  afl 
frequently  as  may  be  necessary  for  efficient  co-operation. 

When  General  McDowell  is  in  position  on  your  right,  his  supplies  must  be 
drawn  from  West  Point,  and  you  will  instruct  your  staff  officers  to  be  prepared 
to  supply  him  by  that  route. 

The  President  directs  that  General  McDowell  retain  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with  which  he  moves  forward. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Major  General  George  B.  McClellan, 

Commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  before  Richmond. 

[Received  May  18—8.  40  p.  m  ] 

McClellan's,  May  18. 

Despatch  received.  My  pickets  are  within  a  mile  of  Bottom  bridge,  and 
scouts  have  been  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Am  advancing  on  the  other  roads. 
Indications  that  enemy  intend  fighting  at  Richmond.  Policy  seems  to  be  to 
concentrate  everything  there.  They  hold  central  position,  and  will  seek  to 
meet  us  while  divided.  I  think  we  are  committing  a  great  military  error  in 
having  so  many  independent  columns.  The  great  battle  should  first  be  fought 
by  our  troops  in  mass,  then  divide  if  necessary.  J  do  not  think  gunboats  can 
do  much  without  assistance  of  land  forces.     I  am  getting  on  well. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward. 


[Keceiveci  May  22 — 5  a.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac,  May  21,  186^. 

Your  despatch  of  yesterday  respecting  our  situation  and  the  batteries  at  Fort 
Darling  was  received  while  I  was  absent  with  the  advance,  where  I  also  have 
been  all  this  day.  I  have  communicated  personally  with  Captain  Goldsborough 
and  by  letter  with  Captain  Smith.  The  vessels  can  do  nothing  without  co- 
operation on  land,  which  I  will  not  be  in  position  to  afford  for  several  days. 
Circumstances  must  determine  the  propriety  of  a  land  attack.  It  rained  again 
last  night,  and  rain  on  this  soil  soon  makes  the  roads  incredibly  bad  ibr  army 
transportation.  I  personally  crossed  the  Chickahominy  to-day,  at  Bottom's 
Bridge  ford,  and  went  .a  mile  beyond,  the  enemy  being  about  half  a  mile  in  front. 
I  have  three  regiments  on  the  other  bank  guarding  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge. 
Key's  corps  is  on  the  New  Kent  road,  near  Bottom's  bridge ;  Heintzelman  is  on 
the  same  road,  within  supporting  distance ;  Sumner  is  on  the  road  connecting 
right  with  left ;  Stoneman,  with  advanced  guard,  is  within  one  ixiUfc  ci^  ^<s^ 
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bridge ;  Frauklin,  with  two  divisions,  is  about  two  miles  this  side  of  Stoneman's ; 
Porter's  division,  with  the  reserve  of  infantry  and  artillery,  is  within  supporting 
distance.  Headquarters  will  probably  be  at  Coal  Harbor  to-morrow,  one  mile 
this  side  of  Franklin's.  All  tiie  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy  are  destroyed. 
The  enemy  are  in  force  on  every  road  leading  to  Richmond,  within  a  mile  or  two, 
west  of  the  stream.  Their  main  is  on  the  road  from  New  bridge,  encamped 
along  it  for  four  or  five  miles,  spreading  over  the  open  ground  on  both  sides. 
Johnston's  headquarters  are  about  two  miles  beyond  the  bridge.  All  accounts 
report  their  numbers  as  greatly  exceeding  our  own.  The  position  of  the  rebel 
forces,  the  declarations  of  the  confederate  authorities,  the  resolutions  of  the 
Virginia  legislature,  the  action  of  the  city  government,  the  conduct  of  the  citizens, 
and  all  other  sources  of  information  accessible  to  me,  give  positive  assurance 
that  our  approach  to  Richmond  involves  a  desperate  battle  between  the  opposing 
armies.  All  our  divisions  are  moving  towards  the  foe.  I  shall  advance  eteadily 
and  carefully  to  attack  them,  according  to  my  best  judgment,  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  employ  my  greatest  force.  I  regret  the, state  of  things  as  to  General 
McDowell's  conmiand.  We  must  beat  the  enemy  in  front  of  Richmond.  One 
division  added  to  this  army  for  that  effort  would  do  more  to  protect  Washington 
than  his  whole  force  can  possibly  do  anywhere  else  in  the  field.  The  rebels 
are  concentrating  from  all  points  for  the  two  battles  at  Richmond  and  Corinth. 

I  would  still  most  respectfully  suggest  the  policy  of  our  concentrating  here  by 
movements  of  water.  1  have  heard  nothing  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  con- 
templated junction  of  McDowell's  force  with  mine.  I  have  no  idea  when  he  can 
start,  what  are  his  means  of  transportation,  or  when  he  may  be  expected  to 
reach  this  vicinity.  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  that  he  can  join  me  overland  in 
time  for  the  coming  battle.  Delays  on  my  part  will  be  dangerous.  I  fear  sick- 
ness and  demoralization.  This  region  is  unhealthy  for  northern  men,  and,  unless 
kept  moving,  I  fear  that  our  soldiers  may  become  discouraged.  At  present  our 
numbers  are  weakening  from  disease,  but  the  men  remain  in  good  heart. 

I  regret  also  the  configuration  of  the  department  of  the  Rappaliannock.  It 
includes  a  portion  even  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  I  think  that  my  own  depart- 
ment should  embrace  the  entire  field  of  active  military  operations  designed  for 
the  capture  and  occupation  of  that  city.  Agam,  I  agree  with  your  excellency, 
that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  ones.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  com- 
prehend your  orders  of  the  seventeenth  instant,  addressed  to  myself  and  General 
McDowell.  If  a  junction  i.**  effected  before  we  occupy  Richmond,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  east  of  the  railroad  to  Fredericksburg  and  within  my  department 
This  fact,  my  superior  rank,  and  the  express  language  of  the  sixty-second 
article  of  war,  will  place  his  command  under  my  orders,  unless  it  be  otherwise 
specially  directed  by  your  excellency,  and  I  consider  that  he  will  be  under  my 
command,  except  that  I  am  not  to  detach  any  portion  of  his  forces  or  give  any 
orders  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover  Washington.  If  I  err  in  my 
construction,  I  desire  to  be  at  once  set  right.  Frankness  compels  me  to  say, 
anxious  as  I  am  for  an  increase  of  force,  that  the  march  of  McDowell's  column 
upon  Richmond  by  the  shortest  route  will,  in  my  opinion,  uncover  Washington 
as  to  any  interposition  by  it  as  completely  as  its  movement  by  water. 

The  enemy  cannot  advance  by  Fredericksburg  upon  Washington.  Should 
they  attempt  a  movement,  which  to  me  seems  entirely  improbable,  their  route 
would  be  by  Gordonsville  and  Manassas.  I  desire  that  the  extent  of  my  au- 
thority over  General  McDowell  may  be  clearly  defined,  lest  misunderstanding 
and  conflicting  views  may  produce  some  of  those  injurious  results  which  a  di- 
vided command  has  so  often  caused.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
danger  can  only  be  surely  guarded  against  by  explicitly  placing  General  Mc- 
Dowell under  my  orders,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  holding  me  strictly  re-spon- 
sible  for  the  closest  observance  of  your  instructions. 

/  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  assure  you  that  your 
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directions  will  be  observed  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  that  1  have  no  personal 
feelings  which  could  influence  me  to  disregard  them  in  any  particular. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  struggle  before  this  army,  but  I  am  neither  dis- 
mayed nor  discouraged.  I  wish  to  strengthen  its  force  as  much  as  I  can ;  but,  in 
any  event,  I  shall  fight  it  with  all  the  skill  and  caution  and  determination  that 
I  possess.  And  I  trust  that  the  result  may  either  obtain  for  me  the  permanent 
confidence  of  my  government,  or  that  it  may  close  my  career. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN. 

His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


Washington  City,  May  21,  1862. 

Your  long  despatch  of  yesterday  is  just  received.  You  will  have  just  such 
control  of  General  McDowell  and  his  forces  as  you  therein  indicate. 

McDowell  can  reach  you  by  land  sooner  than  he  could  get  aboard  of  boats,  if  the 
boats  were  ready  at  Fredericksburg,  unless  his  march  shall  be  resisted,  in  which 
case  the  force  resisting  him  will  certainly  not  be  confronting  you  at  Richmond. 
By  land  he  can  reach  you  in  five  days  after  starting,  whereas  by  water  he 
would  not  reach  you  in  two  weeks,  judging  by  past  experience. 

Franklin's  single  division  did  not  reach  you  in  ten  days  after  I  ordered  it. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClbllan. 

Washington  City,  May  24, 1862. 

I  lefb  General  McDowell's  camp  at  dark  last  evening.  Shields 's  command  is 
there,  but  is  so  worn  that  he  cannot  move  before  Monday  morning,  the  twenty- 
sixth,  (26th.)  We  have  so  thinned  our  line  to  get  troops  for  other  places,  that 
it  was  broken  yesterday  at  Front  Royal,  with  a  probable  loss  to  us  of  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  two  companies  of  cavalry,  and  putting  Banks  in  some  peril. 
The  enemy's  forces  under  General  Anderson,  now  opposing  General  McDowell's 
advance,  have  as  their  line  of  supply  and  retreat  the  road  to  Richmond.  If,  in 
conjunction  with  McDowell's  movement  against  Anderson,  you  could  send  a 
force  from  your  right  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  from  Richmond,  preserve 
the  railroad  bridges  across  the  two  forks  of  the  Pamunkey,  and  intercept  the 
enemy's  retreat,  you  will  prevent  the  army  now  opposed  to  you  from  receiving 
an  accession  of  numbers  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  if  you  succeed  in 
saving  the  bridges,  you  will  secure  a  line  of  railroad  for  supplies  in  addition  to 
the  one  you  now  have.  Can  you  not  do  this  almost  as  well  as  not,  while  you 
are  building  the  Chickahominy  bridges  ?  McDowell  and  Shields  both  say  they 
can  and  positively  will  move  Monday  morning.  I  wish  you  to  move  cautiously 
and  safely.  You  will  have  command  of  General  McDowell  after  he  joins  you, 
precisely  as  you  indicate  in  your  long  despatch  to  me  of  the'  21st. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClbllan. 


Washington  City,  May  24,  4  p.  m,,  1862. 
In  consequence  of  General  Banks's  critical  position,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
suspend  General  McDowell's  movement  to  join  you.     The  enemy  are  making  a 
desperate  push  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  and  we  are  trying  to  throw  Fremont's  force 
9kvA  part  of  McDowell's  in  their  rear. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McClbllan. 
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United  States  Military  Telegraph, 
War  Departmentj  Wdshington,  D,  C,  May  25 y  1862. 
The  enemy  is  moving  north  in  sufficient  force  to  drive  Banks  before  him,  in 
precisely  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  He  is  also  threatening  Leesburg  and  Greary, 
on  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  from  both  north  and  south,  in  precisely  what  force 
we  cannot  tell.  I  think  the  movement  is  a  general  and  concerted  one,  such  as 
could  not  be  if  he  was  acting  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  desperate  defence  of 
Richmond.  I  think  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond  or 
give  up  the  job,  and  come  to  the  defence  of  Washington.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  instantly. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
General  McClbllan. 


[Received  May  25,  7  p.  m] 

McClellan's,  May  25 — 5  p,  m. 

Telegram  received.  Independently  of  it,  the  time  is  very  near- when  I  shall 
attack  Richmond.  The  object  of  enemy's  movements  is  probably  to  prevent 
re-enforcements  being  sent  to  me.  All  the  information  obtained  from  balloon,  de- 
serters, prisoners,  and  contrabands,  agrees  in  the  statement  that  the  mass  of  rebel 
troops  are  still  in  immediate  vicinity  of  Richmond,  ready  to  defend  it.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  General  Banks's  position  and  force,  nor  what  there  is  at 
Manassas,  therefore  cannot  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  force  against  him.  I 
have  two  corps  across  the  Ghickahominy,  within  six  miles  of  Richmond.  The 
others  on  this  side  at  other  crossings  within  same  distance,  and  ready  to  cross 
when  bridges  are  completed. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 

Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  President, 


United  States  Military  Telegraph, 
War  Department,    Washington,  May  25,   1862. 

Your  despatch  received.  Banks  was  at  Strasburg  with  about  six  thousand 
men.  Shields  having  been  taken  from  him  to  swell  a  column  for  McDowell  to 
aid  you  at  Richmond,  and  the  rest  of  his  force  scattered  at  various  places.  On 
the  twenty-third  a  rebel  force  of  seven  to  ten  thousand  men  fell  upon  one  regi- 
ment and  two  companies  guarding  the  bridge  at  Front  Royal,  destroying  it 
entirely,  crossed  the  Shenandoah,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  (yesterday)  pushed 
to  get  north  of  Banks  on  the  road  to  Winchester.  Banks  ran  a  race  with  them, 
beating  them  into  Winchester  yesterday  evening.  This  morning  a  battle 
ensued  between  the  two  forces,  in  which  Banks  was  beaten  back  into  full 
retreat  towards  Martinsburg,  and  probably  is  broken  up  into  a  total  rout. 
Geary,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad,  just  now  reports  that  Jackson  is  now 
near  Front  Royal  with  ten  thousand,  following  up  and  supporting,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  force  now  pursuing  Banks ;  also,  that  another  force  of  ten  thousand 
is  near  Orleans,  following  on  in  the  same  direction.  Stripped  bare,  ad  we  are 
here,  it  will  be  all  we  can  do  to  prevent  them  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  or  above.  We  have  about  twenty  thousand  of  McDowell's  force  moving 
back  to  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal ;  and  Frt^mont,  who  was  at  Franklin,  is 
moving  to  Harrisonburg.  Both  of  these  movements  are  intended  to  get  in  the 
enemy's  rear  One  more  of  McDowell's  brigades  is  ordered  through  here  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  The  I'est  of  his  forces  remain  for  the  present  at  Fredericks- 
harg.     We  are  sending  such  regiments  and  dribs  from  here  and  Baltimore  as 
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we  can  spare  to  Harper's  Ferry,  supplying  their  places  in  some  sort  by  calling 
in  militia  from  the  adjacent  States.  We  also  have  eighteen  cannon  on  the  road 
to  Harper's  Ferry,  of  which  arm  there  is  not  a  single  one  yet  at  that  point. 
This  is  now  our  situation.  If  McDowell's  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach, 
we  should  be  utterly  helpless.  Apprehensions  of  something  like  this,  and  no 
unwillingness  to  sustain  you,  has  always  been  my  reason  for  withholding 
McDowell's  forces  from  you.  Please  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  you  can 
with  the  forces  you  have. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
General  McClellan. 

[Beceived  6.45  p.  m.] 

McClkllan's,  May  26— 2^.  m 

Have  cut  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  in  three  places  between  Hanover 
Court-House  and  the  Chickahominy.  Will  try  to  cut  the  other.  I  do  not 
think  Richmond  intrenchments  formidable,  but  am  not  certain.  Hope  very 
soon  to  be  within  shelling  distance.  Have  railroad  in  operation  frt)m  White 
House  to  Chickahominy.  Hope  to  have  Chickahominy  bridge  repaired  to- 
night. 

Nothing  of  interest  to-day. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  President, 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  May  26,  1862— lOj  p,  m. 

Can  you  not  cut  the  Aquia  Creek  railroad  also  ?  Wliat  impression  have  you 
as  to  intrenchment  works  for  you  to  contend  with  in  front  of  Richmond  ?  Can 
you  get  near  enough  to  throw  shells  into  the  city  ? 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClellan. 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

May  26,  1862. 

Have  arranged  to  carry  out  your  last  orders.  We  are  quietly  closing  in 
upon  the  enemy  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle. 

Situated  as  I  am,  I  feel  forced  .to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  dis- 
aster, and  to  secure  my  flank  against  the  probably  superior  force  in  front  of  me. 
My  arrangements  for  to-morrow  are  very  important,  and,  if  successful,  will 
leave  me  free  to  strike  on  the  return  of  the  force  detached. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding, 
A.  Lincoln. 

[Received  8.30  p.  ra.— May  28.] 

Hanover,  4  p.  m, — May  28. 

Porter's  action  of  yesterday  was  truly  a^lorious  victory.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  his  magnificent  division  and  its  accomplished  leader.  The 
rout  of  the  rebels  was  complete — not  a  defeat,  but  a  complete  rout. 

Prisoners  are  constantly  coming  in ;  two  companies  have  this  moment  arrived 
with  excellent  arms.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  are  concentrating  every- 
thing in  Richmond.  I  will  do  my  best  to  call  off  Jackson,  but  am  doubtful 
whether  I  can.     It  is  the  policy  and  duty  of  the  government  to  send  me,  b^ 
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water,  all  the  well-drilled  troops  available.  I  am  confident  that  Washington  is 
in  no  danger.  Engines  and  cars,  in  large  nnmbers,  have  been  sent  up  to  bring 
down  Jackson's  command.  I  may  not  be  able  to  cut  them,  but  will  try.  We 
have  cut  all  but  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  railroad.  The  real  issue  is 
in  the  battle  about  to  be  fought  in  front  of  Richmond.  All  our  available  troops 
should  be  collected  here,  not  raw  regiments,  but  the  well-drilled  troops.  It 
cannot  be  ignored  that  a  desperate  battle  is  before  us.  If  any  regiments  of 
good  troops  remain  unemployed  it  will  be  an  irreparable  fault  committed. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 

y^KVi  Department, 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  May  28,  1862 — 8.40  p.  m, 

I  am  very  glad  of  General  F.  J.  Porter's  victory.  Still,  if  it  was  a  total  rout 
of  the  enemy,  I  am  puzzled  to  know  why  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg 
railroad  was  not  seized.  Again,  as  you  say  you  have  all  the  railroads  but  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg,  I  am  puzzled  to  see  how,  lacking  that,  you  can 
have  any  except  the  scrap  from  Richmond  to  West  Point.  The  scrap  of  the 
Virginia  Central  from  Richmond  to  Hanover  Junction,  without  more,  is  simply 
nothing. 

That  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  is  concentrating  in  Richmond  I  think 
cannot  be  certainly  known  by  you  or  me.  Saxton,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  informs 
us  that  a  large  force  (supposed  to  be  Jackson's  and  Ewell's)  forced  his  advance 
from  Charlestown  to-day.  General  King  telegraphs  us  from  Fredericksburg 
that  contrabands  give  certain  information  that  15,000  left  Hanover  Junction 
Monday  morning  to  re-enforce  Jackson.  I  am  painfully  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  struggle  before  you,  and  I  shall  aid  you  all  I  can,  consistently 
with  my  view  of  due  regard  to  all  points. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClellan. 

Washington,  May  31,  1862. 

A  circle,  whose  circumference  shall  pass  through  Harper's  Ferry,  Front 
Royal,  and  Strasburg,  and  whose  centre  shall  be  a  little  northeast  of 
Winchester,  almost  certainly  has  within  it  this  morning  the  forces  of 
Jackson,  Ewell,  and  Edward  Johnson;  quite  certainly  they  were  within  it 
two  days  ago.  Some  part  of  their  forces  attacked  Harper's  Ferry  at  dark 
last  evening,  and  are  still  in  sight  this  morning.  Shields,  with  McDowell's 
advance,  retook  Front  Royal  at  11  a.  m.  yesterday,  with  a  dozen  of  our  prison- 
ers taken  there  a  week  ago,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy,  two  locomo- 
tives and  eleven  cars,  some  other  property  and  stores,  and  saved  the  bridge. 
General  Frdmont,  from  the  direction  of  Moorefield,  promises  to  be  at  or  near 
Strasburg  at  five  p.  m.  to-day.  General  Banks,  at  Williamsport,  with  his  old 
force,  and  his  new  force  at  Harper's  Ferry,  is  directed  to  co-operate.  Shields, 
at  Front  Royal,  reports  a  rumor  of  still  an  additional  force  of  the  enemy,  sup- 
posed to  be  Anderson's,  having  entered  the  valley  of  Virginia.  This  last  may 
or  may  not  be  true.     Corinth  is  certainly  in  the  hands  of  General  Halleck. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McClellan. 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  June  1,  1862—9.30. 

You  are  probably  engaged  with  the  enemy.  I  suppose  he  made  the  attack. 
Stand  well  on  your  guard.  Hold  all  your  ground,  or  yield  any  only  inch 
bjr  inch  and  in  good  order. 
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This  morning  we  merge  General  Woors  department  into  yours,  giving  you 
command  of  the  whole,  and  sending  Greneral  Dix  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Gen- 
eral Wool  to  Fort  McHenry.  We  also  send  General  Sigel  to  report  to  you  for  duy. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McGlellan. 

McClellan's  Headquarters,  June  2 — 12  p.  m. 
Am  delighted  to  hear  of  General  Halleck*s  success.  I  have  sent  to  learn 
numbers  of  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners.  It  will  take  some  time  to  ascer- 
tain details.  The  attack  was  a  sudden  one  by  the  enemy  in  large  force  on  Casey. 
On  Saturday  Casey's  pickets  rushed  in  without  attempting  to  stand,  and  the 
camp  was  carried  by  the  enemy.  Heiutzelman  moved  up  at  once  with  Kearney's 
division  and  checked  the  enemy ;  a  portion  of  Hooker's  arrived  about  dark.  As 
soon  as  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  I  ordered  General  Sumner  across  the 
Chickahominy.  He  displayed  the  utmost  energy  in  bringing  his  troops  into 
action,  and  handled  them  with  the  utmost  courage.  In  action  he  repulsed  every 
attack  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  whenever  he  could  get  at  him.  The  enemy 
attacked  in  force  and  with  great  spirit  yesterday  morning,  but  are  everywhere 
most  signally  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Our  troops  charged  frequently  on  both 
days  and  uniformly  broke  the  enemy.  The  result  is  that  our  left  is  within  four 
miles  of  Richmond.  I  only  wait  for  the  river  to  fall  to  cross  with  the  rest  of 
the  force  and  make  a  general  attack.  Should  I  find  them  holding  firm  in  a  very 
strong  position,  I  may  wait  for  what  troops  I  can  bring  up  from  Fort  Monroe; 
but  the  morale  of  my  troops  is  now  such  that  I  can  venture  much,  and  do  not 
fear  for  odds  against  me.  The  victory  is  complete,  and  all  credit  is  due  to  the 
gallantry  of  our  officers  and  men. 

G.  B   McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding, 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  June  2,  1862 — 3  p,  m. 
Your  telegram  has  been  received,  and  we  greatly  rejoice  at  your  success,  not 
only  of  itself,  but  because  of  the  dauntless  spirit  and  courage  it  displays  in  your 
troops. 

You  have  received,  of  course,  the  order  made  yesterday  in  regard  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  object  was  to  place  at  your  command  the  disposable  force  of 
that  department.  The  indications  are  that  Fremont  or  McDowell  will  fight 
,  Jackson  to-day,  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  disposed  of,  another  large  body  of  troops 
will  be  at  your  service.  The  intelligence  from  Halleck  shows  that  the  rebds 
are  fleeing  and  pursued  in  force  from  Corinth.  All  interest  now  centres  on  your 
operations,  and  frill  confidence  is  entertained  of  your  brilliant  and  glorious 
success. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 
Major  General  McClellan. 

War  Department, 
WaBhingUm,  D.  C,  June  5,  1862. 

I  will  send  you  five  new  regiments  as  fast  as  transportation  can  take  them, 
the  first  to  start  to-morrow  from  Baltimore.  I  intend  to  send  you  a  part  of 
McDowell's  fwrce  as  soon  as  it  can  return  from  its  trip  to  Front  Royal,  probably 
as  many  as  you  want.  The  order  to  ship  the  new  regiments  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe has  already  been  given.  I  suppose  that  they  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
fort.     Please  advise  me  if  this  be  as  you  desire. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

Major  General  McClellan. 
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War  Dbpartmbnt, 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  June  6,  1862. 

The  President  directSxthat  McCall's  diTision  be  sent  by  water  to  Major  Gen- 
eral McClellan  immediately,  and  that  you  place  such  force  at  Fredericksbui^, 
,  by  the  time  McCall  leaves  there,  as  may  be  in  your  judgment  necessary  to  hold 
that  place.  In  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  residue  of  your  force,  the  Presi- 
dent reserves  direction  to  be  given  as  soon  as  he  determines.  Transportation 
has  been  ordered  up  the  Rappahannock  from  here  and  Fortress  Monroe.  Ad- 
jutant general  will  issue  the  order. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 
Major  Gkneral  McDowell. 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  June  7,  1862. 

Four  regiments  were  embarked  yesterday  from  Baltimore  and  one  from  here. 
One  more  goes  to-day  from  Baltimore  and  one  from  here,  making  seven  in  all. 
McGall  is  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  transportation  arrives  at  Fredericksburg. 

Please  state  whether  you  will  feel  sufficiently  strong  for  your  final  movement 
when  McGall  reaches  you. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Major  General  McGlellan. 

[Received.  Washington,  D.  C,  June  8,  1862— 12  30  p.  m.] 

McGlellan's,  June  7 — 4.40^.  m. 
In  reply  to  your  despatch  of  2  p.  m.  to-day,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that 
the  Ghickahominy  river  has  risen  so  as  to  flood  the  entire  bottoms  to  the  depths 
of  three  or  four  feet.  I  am  pushing  forward  the  bridges  in  spite  of  this,  and  the 
men  are  working  night  and  day  up  to  their  waists  in  water  to  complete  them. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  a  perfect  bog,  entirely  impassable  for  artil- 
lery, or  even  cavalry,  except  directly  in  the  narrow  road,  which  renders  any 
general  movement,  either  of  this  or  the  rebel  army,  utterly  out  of  the  question 
at  present  until  we  have  more  favorable  weather.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
you  are  pressing  forward  re-enforcements  so  vigorously.  I  shall  be  in  perfect 
readiness  to  move  forward  to  take  Richmond  the  moment  that  McCall  reaches 
hei-e  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  passage  of  artillery.  I  have  advanced  my 
pickets  about  a  mile  to-day,  driving  off  the  rebel  pickets  and  securing  a  very 
advantageous  position.  The  rebels  have  several  batteries  established,  com- 
manding the  debouches  from  two  of  our  bridges,  and  fire  upon  our  working 
parties  continually ;  but  as  yet  they  have  killed  but  very  few  of  our  men. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Majirr  Gmeral, 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

McGlellan's,  June  11 — 8  a.  m, 
McGall's  troops  have  commenced  arriving  at  White  House.     I  have  sent  in- 
structions.    Weather  good  to-day.     Glad  to  hear  of  Gommodore   DuPont's 
and  Hunter's  progress.     Give  me  a  little  good  weather,  and  I  shall  have  pro- 
gress to  report  here. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General, 
Hon.  EuwiN  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 
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[Received,  WaBhington,  D.  C,  June  12,  1862—8.40  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Camp  at  Dr.  Trends,  June  12 — 6  p.  m. 
Have  moved  headquarters  across  Chickahominy.  The  maps  I  send  by  to- 
day's mail  will  show  positions.  Made  reconnoissance  as  far  as  Meadow  bridge 
this  morning ;  found  the  enemy  quiet,  but  in  force.  Some  firing  and  skirmishing 
near  here  to-day ;  amounts  to  nothing.  Weather  now  good ;  roads  and  ground 
rapidly  drymg. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 
Hod.  E!  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 


[Received,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  13,  1862—1  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

June  12,  1862. 

In  your  telegrams  respecting  re-enforcements  you  inform  me  that  Greneral 
McDowell,  with  the  residue  of  his  command,  will  proceed  overland  to  join  me 
before  Richmond.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  destruction  of  the  railroad 
bridges  by  flood  and  fire  cannot  probably  be  remedied  under  four  weeks ;  that 
an  attempt  to  employ  wagon  transportation  must  involve  great  delay,  and  may 
be  found  very  difficult  of  accomplishment.  An  extension  of  my  right  wing  to 
meet  him  may  involve  serious  hazard  to  my  flank  and  my  line  of  communica- 
tion, and  may  not  suffice  to  rescue  from  any  peril  in  which  a  strong  movement 
of  the  enemy  may  involve  him.  I  would  advise  that  his  forces  be  sent  by 
water.  Even  a  portion  thus  sent  would,  by  reason  of  greater  expedition  and 
security,  and  less  complication  of  my  movements,  probably  be  more  serviceable 
in  the  operations  before  Richmood.  The  roads  throughout  the  region  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  James  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  may  become 
execrable,  even  should  they  be  in  their  best  condition.  The  junction  of  his 
force  with  the  extension  of  my  right  flank  cannot  be  made  without  derangement 
of  my  plans ;  and  if  my  recent  experience  in  moving  troops  be  indicative  of 
the  diflSculties  incident  to  McDowell's  march,  the  exigencies  of  my  present  po- 
sition will  not  admit  of  the  delay.  I  have  ordered  back  all  the  transports  used 
in  bringing  McCall's  division,  that  they  may  be  ready  for  service  if  you  deem 
it  best  to  employ  water  transportation.  I  have  to-day  moved  my  headquarters 
across  the  Chickahominy  to  a  central  position,  so  that  I  can  readily  reach  any 
point  of  attack  or  advance.  The  enemy  are  massing  their  troops  near  our 
front,  throwing  up  earthworks  on  all  the  approaches  to  Richmond,  and  giving 
every  indication  of  fight. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

[Received,  Washington,  D.  C  ,  June  16,  1862—12.30  p.  m.] 

McClellan's,  Midnight,  June  li. 
All  quiet  in  every  direction.     The  stampede  of  last  night  has  passed  away ; 
weather  now  very  favorable.    I  hope  two  days  more  will  make  the  ground  prac- 
ticable.    I  shall  advance  as  soon  as  the  bridges  are  completed,  and  the  ground 
fit  for  artillery  to  move.     At  the  same  time  I  would  be  glad  to  have  whatever 
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troops  can  be  sent  to  me.  I  can  use  several  raw  regiments  to  advantage.  It 
ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  McDowell  and  his  troops  are  completely 
under  my  control.  I  received  a  telegram  from  him,  requesting  that  McCall's 
division  might  be  placed  so  as  to  join  him  immediately  upon  his  arrival  That  re- 
Quest  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit.  Whatever  troops  come  to  me  must  be 
aisposed  of  so  as  to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not  feel  that,  in  such  circumstances 
as  those  in  which  I  am  now  placed,  General  McDowell  should  wish  the  general 
interest  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  command.  If  I  cannot 
fully  control  all  his  troops  I  want  none  of  them,  but  would  prefer  to  fight  the 
battle  with  what  I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsible  for  the  results.  The  de- 
partment lines  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  me,  but  McDowell,  and 
all  troops  sent  to  me,  should  be  placed  completely  at  my  disposal  to  do  with 
them  as  I  think  best.  In  no  other  way  can  they  be  of  assistance  to  me.  I 
therefore  request  that  I  may  have  entire  and  full  control  of  all  the  troops  that 
are  sent  here.  The  stake  at  issue  is  too  vast  to  allow  personal  considerations 
to  be  entertained ;  you  know  that  I  have  none.  The  indications  are,  fit>m  our 
balloon  reconnoisances,  and  from  all  other  sources,  that  the  enemy  ar^  intrench- 
ing, daily  increasing  in  force  and  determination  to  fight  desperately. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 


[Time  received  12  m,  June  18,  1862.] 

JuNB  18 — 10.30  a.  m. 

Several  deserters  state  that  troops  have  left  Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jack- 
son ;  that  the  movement  began  on  the  8th,  when  two  batteries  went ;  that  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  preceded  them,  going  westward,  but  not  known  whether  to 
Jackson  or  elsewhere.  During  the  past  week  a  considerable  portion  of  Long^ 
street's  division  is  said  to  have  followed,  and  two  more  batteries  on  the  14th» 
the  whole  probably  commanded  by  General  Whiting.  The  batteries  went  by 
rail  vin  Lynchburg.  It  is  not  known  how  the  infantry  went.  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  belief  in  Richmond 
and  among  the  rebel  troops  is  that  the  case  is  as  stated.  If  re-cnforcements  have 
gone  to  Jackson  they  are  probably  in  considerable  force — ^not  less  than  ten 
thousand. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

.  Secretary  of  War, 


War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  18,  1862. 

Yours  of  to-day,  making  it  probable  that  Jackson  has  been  re-enforced  by 
about  ten  thousand  from  Richmond,  is  corroborated  by  a  despatch  from  General 
King  at  Fredericksburg,  saying  a  Frenchman,  just  arrived  from  Richmond  by 
way  of  Gordonsville,  met  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  passing  through  the  latter  place 
to  join  Jackson. 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  as  good  as  a  re-enforcement  to  you  of  an  equal  force.  I 
could  better  dispose  of  things  if  I  could  know  about  what  day  you  can  attack 
Richmond,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  you  think  you  can  inform  me 
with  safety. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McGlbllan. 
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[Time  received,  11.30  a.  m.,  June  19,  1862  ] 

McClellan'S,  June  18. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  to-day.  Our 
army  is  well  over  the  Chickahominy,  except  the  very  considerable  forces  necessary 
to  protect  our  flanks  and  communications.  Our  whole  line  of  pickets  in  front 
runs  within  six  miles  of  Richmond.  The  rebel  line  ruud  within  musket  range 
of  ours.  Each  has  heavy  support  at  hand.  A  general  engagement  may  take 
place  any  hour.  An  advance  by  us  involves  a  battle  more  or  less  decisive.  The 
enemy  exhibit  at  every  point  a  readiness  to  meet  us.  They  certainly  have  great 
numbers  and  extensive  works.  If  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men  have  left 
Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jackson,  it  illustrates  their  sti-ength  and  confidence. 
After  to-morrow  we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as  Providence  will  permit. 
We  shall  await  only  a  favorable  condition  of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  some  necessary  preliminaries. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

The  President. 

Washington  City,  June  20,  1862. 

We  have  this  morning  sent  you  a  despatch  of  General  Sigel,  corroborative  of 
the  proposition  that  Jackson  is  being  re-enforced  from  Richmond.  This  may  be 
reality,  and  yet  may  only  be  continuance  for  deception,  and  to  determine  which 
is  perplexing.  If  we  knew  it  was  not  true,  we  could  send  you  some  more  force  ; 
but  as  the  case  stands,  we  do  not  think  we  safely  can.  Still,  we  will  watch  the 
signs,  and  do  so  if  possible.  In  regard  to  a  contemplated  execution  of  Captains 
Spugg  and  Triplett,  the  government  has  no  information  whatever,  but  will 
inquire,  and  advise  you. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClellan. 

The  number  of  men  composing  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  20th  day  of 

June,  1862. 
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General  McClellan*sstaflr,U.8  engineers,  engineer  brigade,  cavalry 

division,  escort  to  headqnaners,  provost  gtiard 

9d  corp;*,  General  !*umner 
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Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  31,  1862. 
It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  Btatement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  20th  day  of  June,  1862,  signed  by  Major  General 
McClellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth  Williams,  and  now  on  file  in 
this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Bep.  Com.  108 22 
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[Beceired  1  p.  m.,  June  25,  1862.] 

McClellan's,  June  24 — 12  m. 

A  very  peculiar  case  of  desertion  has  just  occurred  from  the  enemy.  The 
party  states  that  he  left  Jackson,  Whiting,  and  Ewell,  fifteen  brigades,  at  Gor- 
donsville,  on  the  twenty-first ;  that  they  were  moving  to  Frederick's  Hall ;  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  attack  my  rear  on  the  twenty-eighth.  I  would  be  glad 
to  learn  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  most  exact  information  you  have  as  to 
the  position  and  movements  of  Jackson,  as  well  as  the  sources  from  wliich  your 
information  is  derived,  that  I  may  better  compare  it  with  what  I  have. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

[Received  8.50  p.  m.] 

McClellan's,  June  25 — 6.15  p.  m. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  field,  and  find  your  despatch  in  regard  to 
Jackson.  Several  contrabands  just  in,  give  information  confirming  supposition 
that  Jackson's  advance  is  at  or  near  Hanover  Court-House,  and  that  Beaure- 
gard arrived,  with  strong  re-enforcements,  in  Eichmond  yesterday.  I  incline  to 
think  that  Jackson  will  attack  my  right  and  rear.  The  rebel  force  is  stated  at 
tAvo  hundred  thousand,  including  Jackson  and  Beauregard.  I  shall  have  to 
contend  against  vastly  superior  odds,  if  these  reports  be  true ;  but  this  army 
will  do  all  in  the  power  of  men  to  hold  their  position  and  repulse  any  attack. 
I  regret  my  great  inferiority  of  numbers,  but  feel  that  I  am  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  it,  as  I  have  not  failed  to  represent  repeatedly  the  necessity  of  re- 
enforcements  ;  that  this  was  the  decisive  point ;  and  that  all  the  available  means  of 
the  government  should  be  concentrated  here.  I  will  do  all  that  a  general  can 
do  with  the  splendid  army  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  and  if  it  is  destroyed 
by  overwhelming  numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it,  and  share  its  fate ;  but  if  the 
result  of  the  action  which  will  probably  occur  to-morrow  or  within  a  short  time, 
is  a  disaster,  the  responsibility  cannot  be  thrown  on  my  shoulders.  It  must 
rest  where  it  belongs.  Since  I  commenced  this  I  have  received  additional 
intelligence,  confirming  the  supposition  in  regard  to  Jackson's  movements  and 
Beauregard.  I  shall  probably  be  attacked  to-morrow,  and  now  go  to  the  other 
side  of  the  CMckahominy  to  arrange  for  the  defence  on  that  side.  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  ude  in  my  again  asking  for  re-enforcements. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  "President  to  General  McClellan. 

Washington,  June  26,  1862. 
Your  three  despatches  of  yesterday  in  relation  to  the  affair,  ending  with  the 
statement  that  you  completely  succeeded  in  making  your  poiiit,  are  very  grati- 
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The  later  one,  of  6.15  p.  m.,  suggesting  the  probability  of  your  being  over- 
whelmed by  two  hundred  thousand,  and  talking  of  where  the  responsibility 
will  belonp:,  pains  me  very  much.  I  give  you  all  I  can,  and  act  on  the  pre- 
sumption tiiat  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have,  while  you 
continue,  ungenerously,  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could  give  you  more  if  I 
would.  I  have  omitted,  and  shall  omit,  no  opportunity  to  send  you  re-enforce- 
ments whenever  I  possibly  can. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  Gfeneral  McClellan. 
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P.  S. — Grenrral  Pope  thinks,  if  you  fall  back,  it  would  be  much  better  to- 
wards York  river  than  towards  the  James.  As  Pope  now  has  charge  of  the 
capital,  please  confer  with  him  through  the  telegraph. 

A.  LINCOLN. 


McClellan's,  June  27 — 10  a.  m. 
The  night  passed  quietly.  During  it  we  brought  all  wagons,  heavy  guns, 
&c.,  to  this  side,  and  at  daybreak  drew  in  McCalPs  division  about  three  miles. 
This  change  of  position  was  beautifully  executed,  under  a  sharp  fire,  with  but 
little  loss.  The  troops  on  the  other  side  are  now  well  in  hand,  and  the  whole 
army  so  concentrated  that  it  can  take  advantage  of  the  first  mistake  made  by 
the  enemy.    White  House  yet  undisturbed.     Success  of  yesterday  complete. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 


McClellan's,  June  27 — 12  m. 
My  change  of  position  on  other  side  just  in  time.    Heavy  attack  now  being 
made  by  Jackson  and  two  other  divisions.    Expect  attack  also  on  this  side. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  E,  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

McClellan's,  June  27 — 3  p,  m. 

We  have  been  fighting  nearly  all  day  against  greatly  superior  numbers.  Wc 
shall  endeavor  to  hold  our  own ;  and  if  compelled  to  fall  back,  shall  do  it  in 

r'd  order  upon  James  river  if  possible.  Our  men  fight  like  veterans,  and  will 
all  that  men  can  do.  If  we  have  to  fall  back  on  James  river,  supplies  should 
be  passed  up  to  us,  under  protection  of  the  gunboats,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
McCleUan  has  telegraphed  you  several  times  to-day.  You  may  rely  upon  it, 
the  rebels  are  concentrating  their  greatest  efforts  at  this  juncture. 

R.  B.  MARCY,  CAief  of  Staff. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 

McClellan's,  June  28 — 12.20  a.  m. 

I  now  know  the  full  history  of  the  day.  On  this  side  of  the  river  (the  right 
bank)  we  repulsed  several  very  strong  attacks.  On  the  left  bank  our  men  did 
all  that  men  could  do — all  that  soldiers  could  accomplish ;  but  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  vastly  superior  numbers,  even  after  I  brought  my  last  reserves 
into  action.  The  loss  on  both  sides  is  terrible.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The  sad  remnants  of  my  men  behave  as 
men.  Those  battalions  who  fought  most  bravely  and  suffered  most  are  still  in 
the  best  order ;  my  regulars  were  superb,  and  I  count  upon  what  are  left  to 
turn  another  battle,  in  company  with  their  gallant  comrades  of  the  volunteers. 

Had  I  twenty  thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand,  fresh  troops  to  use  to-morrow, 
I  could  take  Richmond,  but  I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
cover  my  retreat  and  save  the  material  and  personnel  of  the  army.  If  we  have 
lost  the  day,  we  have  yet  preserved  our  honor,  and  no  one  need  blush  for  the 
army  of  the  Potomac. 
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I  have  lost  this  battle  because  my  force  was  too  small.  I  again  repeat  that 
I  am  not  responsible  for  this ;  and  I  say  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general 
who  feels  in  his  heart  the  loss  of  every  brave  man  who  has  been  needlessly  sac- 
rificed to-day.  I  still  hope  to  retrieve  our  fortunes ;  but  to  do  this  the  govern- 
ment must  view  the  matter  with  the  same  earnestness  that  I  do ;  you  must 
send  me  very  large  re-enforcements,  and  send  them  at  once.  I  shall  draw  back 
to  this  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  think  I  can  withdraw  all  our  matenal. 
Please  understand  that  in  this  battle  we  have  lost  nothing  but  men,  and  those 
the  best  we  have.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I  only  wish  to  say 
to  the  President  that  I  think  he  is  wrong  in  regarding  me  as  ungenerous  when 
I  said  that  my  force  was  too  weak.  I  merely  reiterated  a  truth  which  to-day 
has  been  too  plainly  proved.  I  should  have  gained  this  battle  with  ten  thousand 
fresh  men.  If,  at  this  instant,  I  could  dispose  of  ten  thousand  fresh  men,  I 
would  gain  a  victory  to-morrow.  I  know  that  a  few  thousand  men  more  would 
have  changed  this  battle  from  a  defeat  to  a  victory.  As  it  is,  the  government 
must  not  and  cannot  hold  me  responsible  for  the  result.  I  feel  too  earnestly — I 
have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to  feel  otherwise  than  that. 
The  government  has  not  sustained  this  army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now,  the 
game  is  lost. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 

Hon.  E.  M.  Staxton, 

Secretary  of  War, 


The  President  to  Major  General  McClellan, 

Washington,  June  28,  1862, 
Save  your  army  at  all  events.  Will  send  re-enforcements  as  fast  as  we  can. 
Of  course  they  cannot  reach  you  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  next  day.  I  have  not 
said  you  were  ungenerous  for  saying  you  needed  re-enforcements ;  I  thought 
you  were  ungenerous  in  assuming  that  I  did  not  send  them  as  fast  as  I  could. 
1  feel  my  misfortune  to  you  and  your  army  quite  as  keenly  as  you  feel  it  your- 
self. If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a  repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the 
enemy  not  being  in  Washington.  We  protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy 
concentrated  on  you.  Had  we  stripped  Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon 
us  before  the  troops  sent  could  have  got  to  you.  Less  than  a  week  ago  you 
notified  us  that  re-enforcements  were  leaving  Richmond  to  come  in  front  of  us. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  neither  you  nor  the  government,  that  is  to  blame. 
Please  tell  at  once  the  present  condition  or  aspect  of  things. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McClellan. 


HEADQUARTERS  ArMY  OF  PoTOMAC, 

HaxalVs  Plantation^  July  1,  1862. 

General  :  My  whole  army  is  here,  with  all  its  guns  and  material.  The  battle  of 
yesterday  waa  very  severe,  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed  and  severely  punished. 
After  dark  the  troops  retired  to  this  position.  My  men  are  completely  exhausted, 
and  I  dread  the  result  if  we  are  attacked  to-day  by  fresh  troops.  If  possible,  I 
shall  retire  to  night  to  Harrison's  Bar,  where  the  gunboats  can  render  more  aid 
in  covering  our  position.  Permit  to  urge  that  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in 
sending  me  fresh  troops.  More  gunboats  are  much  needed.  I  hope  that  the 
enemy  waj9  so  severely  handled  yesterday  as  to  render  him  careful  in  his  move- 
ments to-day.     I  now  pray  for  time.     My  men  have  prpved  themselves  the 
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equals  of  any  troops  in  the  world, 'but  they  are  worn  out.  Our  losses  have  been 
very  great ;  doubt  whether  more  severe  battles  have  ever  been  fought.  We 
have  failed  to  win  only  because  overpowered  by  superior  numbers.  ^ 

Very  truly,  yours, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  GeneraL 
Brigadier  Greneral  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1862. 
It  ia  impossible  to  re-enforce  you  for  your  present  emergency.  If  we  had  a 
million  of  men  we  could  not  get  them  to  you  in  time.  We  have  not  the  men  to 
send.  If  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  face  the  enemy,  you  must  find  a  place  of 
security,  and  wait,  rest,  and  repair.  Maintain  your  ground  if  you  can,  but  save 
the  army  at  all  events,  even  if  you  fall  back  to  Fortress  Monroe.  We  still  have 
strength  enough  in  the  country,  and  will  bring  it  out. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  G.  B.  McGlbllan. 

Washington,  July  2,  1862. 

Your  despatch  of  yesterday  morning  induces  me  to  hope  your  army  is  having 
some  rest.  In  this  hope  allow  me  to  reason  with  you  for  a  moment.  When 
you  ask  for  50,000  men  to  be  promptly  sent  you,  you  surely  labor  under  some 
gross  mistake  of  fact.  Recently  you  sent  papers  showing  your  disposal  of 
forces  made  last  spring  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  and  advising  a  return  to 
that  plan.  I  find  it  included  in  and  about  Washington  seventy-five  thousand 
men.  Now,  please  be  assured  that  I  have  not  men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan 
by  fifteen  thousand.  All  of  General  Fremont's,  in  the  Valley,  all  of  General 
Banks's,  all  of  Greneral  McDowell's  not  with  you,  and  all  in  Washington,  takr'u 
together,  do  not  exceed,  if  they  reach,  sixty  thousand.  With  General  Wool 
and  General  Dix  added  to  those  mentioned,  I  have  not,  outside  of  your  army, 
seventy-five  thousand  men  east  of  the  mountains.  Thus,  the  idea  of  sending 
you  fifty  thousand,  or  any  other  considerable  force,  promptly,  is  simply  absurd. 
If  in  your  frequent  mention  of  responsibility  you  have  the  impression  that  I 
blame  you  for  not  doing  more  than  you  can,  please  be  relieved  of  such  impres- 
sion.    I  only  beg  that  in  like  manner  you  will  not  ask  impossibilities  of  me. 

If  you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  take  Kichmond  just  now,  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  try  just  now.  Save  the  army,  material  and  personnel ^  and  I  will 
strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  again  as  fast  as  I  can. 

The  governors  of  eighteen  States  offer  me  a  new  levy  of  three  hundred 
thousand,  which  I  accept. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClellan. 

[Received  Washington,  D.  C,  July  3,  1862,  12  m] 

Berkeley,  Harrison's  Bar,  July  2— 5.20  7?.  m. 
I  have  succeeded  in  getting  this  army  to  this  place,  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
James  river.  I  have  lost  but  one  gun,  which  had  to  be  abandoned  last  night, 
because  it  broke  down.  An  hour  and  a  half  ago,  the  rear  of  the  wagon  train 
was  within  a  mile  of  camp,  and  only  one  wagon  abandoned.  As  usual,  we  had 
a  severe  battle  yesterday,  and  beat  the  enemy  badly,  the  men  fighting  even 
better  than  before.  We  fell  back  to  this  position  during  the  night  and  morning. 
Officers  and  men  thoroughly  worn  out  by  fighting  every  day,  and  workiu^^evet'^ 
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night,  for  a  week.  They  are  in  good  apirits,  and  after  a  little  rest  will  fight 
better  than  ever.  If  not  attacked  during  this  day,  I  will  have  the  men  re^y 
to  repulse  the  enemy  to-morrow.  Genersd  Ferry  is  here.  Our  losses  have  been 
very  heavy,  for  we  have  fought  every  day  since  last  Tuesday.  I  have  not 
yielded  an  inch  of  ground  unnecessarily,  but  have  retired  to  prevent  the  superior 
force  of  the  enemy  from  cutting  me  off,  and  to  take  a  different  base  of  operations. 
I  thank  you  for  the  re-enforcements.  Every  thousand  men  you  send  at  once 
will  help  me  much. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Hon.  A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

General  McChUan  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Harrison's  Bar,  July  3,  1862. 

Sir  :  In  order  to  insure  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  exact  condition  of 
this  army,  I  have  directed  my  chief  of  staff,  General  R.  B.  Marcy,  to  repair  to 
Washington  and  give  you  full  explanations  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
A  simple  sununary  is  that  this  army  has  fought  every  day  for  a  week  against 
superior  numbers,  holding  its  own,  at  least,  after  repulsing  the  enemy  by  day, 
then  retiring  at  night.  Our  light  and  heavy  guns  are  saved,  with  the  exception 
of  one ;  all  the  wagons  are  now  within  the  line  of  pickets,  and  I  hope  all  will 
be  saved.  The  aimy  is  thoroughly  worn  out,  and  requires  rest  and  very  heavy 
re-enforcements.  Our  losses  have  been  very  great,  for  the  fighting  has  been 
desperate,  and  officers  and  men  behaved  heroically.  I  am  in  hopes  that  tlie 
enemy  is  aa  completely  worn  out  as  we  are.  He  was  certainly  very  severely 
punished  in  the  last  battle.  The  roads  are  now  very  bad ;  for  these  reasons  I 
hope  that  we  shall  have  enough  breathing  space  to  reorganize  and  rest  the  men 
and  get  them  into  position  before  the  enemy  can  attack  again.  I  have  ordered 
Burnside  to  bring  up  all  his  available  force,  and  leave  to  your  judgment  the 
question  of  evacuating  Newbem  and  its  dependencies,  so  as  to  bring  every 
available  man  to  re-enforce  this  army.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate 
as  yet  our  losses,  but  doubt  whether  there  are  to-day  more  than  fifty  thousand 
men  with  their  colors. 

To  accomplish  the  great  task  of  capturing  Richmond  and  putting  an  end  to 
this  rebellion,  re-enforcements  should  be  sent  to  me  rather  much  over  than 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

I  beg  that  you  will  be  fully  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  in  which 
we  are  placed.  We  require  action  on  a  gigantic  scale — one  commensurate  with  . 
the  views  I  expressed  in  a  memorandum  to  the  President  submitted  early  last 
August,  when  first  ordered  to  command  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  safety 
of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  its  honor  demand  the  utmost  energy  and 
intelligence. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding^ 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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[Received  Washington,  12  50  a.  m.,  July  5.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Harrison's  Bar,  James  River y  July  4 — 1  p,  m, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  thank  you  for  your  expression  of  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
this  army  and  myself.  On  yesterday  I  ordered  Greneral  Ijumside  to  send  me 
such  re-enforcements  as  he  could  afford.  I  thank  you  for  the  order  to  General 
Hunter  to  send  me  all  the  troops  he  can  spare.  I  regret  that  General  Halleck 
considers  all  his  force  necessary  to  maintain  his  position.  I  do  not  wish  to 
endanger,  in  any  way,  the  secure  occupation  of  what  has  been  gained  in  the 
southwest.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  such  force  as  I  have  and  such  aid  as 
you  can  give  me.  I  think  the  anny  of  Virginia  should  keep  out  cavalry  recon- 
noissances  in  the  direction  of  Eichmond,  lest  the  enemy  should  prefer  an  ad- 
vance to  Washington  to  attacking  this  army.  I  wish  to  be  advised  fully  of  all 
matters  in  front  of  that  army.  If  the  capital  be  threatened,  I  will  move  this 
army,  at  whatever  hazard,  in  such  du-ection  as  will  best  divert  the  enemy.  Our 
whole  army  is  now  drawn  up  for  review  in  its  positions,  bands  playing,  salutes 
being  fired,  and  all  things  looking  bright. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

.  Major  General. 

The  President. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  July  13,  1862. 

Mv  Dear  Sir:  I  am  told  that  over  160,000  men  have  gone  into  your  army 
on  the  Peninsula  When  I  was  with  you  the  other  day  we  made  out  86,000 
remaining,  leaving  73,500  to  be  accounted  for.  I  believe  23,500  will  cover  all 
the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  all  your  battles  and  skirmishes,  leaving 
50,000  who  have  left  otherwise.  Not  more  than  5,000  of  thesa  have  died, 
leaving  45,000  of  your  army  still  alive  and  not  with  it.  I  believe  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  fit  for  duty  to-day.  Have  you  any  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  this  than  I  have?  If  I  am  right,  and  you  had  these  men  with  you,  you 
could  go  into  Richmond  in  the  next  three  days.  How  can  they  be  got  to  you, 
and  how  can  they  be  prevented  from  getting  away  in  such  numbers  for  the 
future? 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClellax. 

[lime  received,  8  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

July  15,  1862, 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  has  been  received.  The  difference  between  the 
effective  force  of  troops  and  that  expressed  in  returns  is  considerable  in  every 
army.  All  commanders  find  the  actual  strength  less  than  the  strength  repre- 
sented on  paper.  I  have  not  my  returns  for  the  tri-monthly  period  since  arriv- 
ing at  Fort  Monroe  at  hand  at  this  moment,  but  even  on  paper  I  will  not,  I  am 
confident,  be  found  to  have  received  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  officers 
and  men  present,  although  present  and  absent  my  returns  will  be  accountable 
for  that  number.  You  can  arrive  at  the  number  of  absentees,  however,  better 
by  my  return  of  July  10,  which  will  be  ready  to  send  shortly. 

I  find  from  official  reports  that  I  have  present  for  duty :  Officers,  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifteen;  enlisted  men,  eighty-five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty ;  in  all,  present  for  duty,  eighty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
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five ;  absent  by  authority,  thirty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-two ; 
without  authority,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight;  pres^it  and 
absent,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven.  The  num- 
ber of  officers  and  men  present  sick  is  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  nineteen. 
The  medical  director  will  fiilly  explain  the  causes  of  this  amount  of  sickness,  w^hich 
I  hope  will  begin  to  decrease  shortly.  Thus  the  number  of  men  really  absent  is 
thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Unquestionably,  of  the  number 
present  some  are  absent — say  forty  thousand  will  cover  the  absentees.  Quite 
agree  with  vou  that  more  than  one-half  of  these  men  are  probably  fit  for  duty 
to-day.  I  have  frequently  called  the  attention  lately  of  the  War  Department 
to  this  evil  of  absenteeism.  I  think  that  the  exciting  of  the  public  press  to  per- 
sistent attack  upon  officers  and  soldiers  absent  from  the  army,  the  employment 
of  deputy  marshals  to  arrest  and  send  back  deserters,  summary  dismissal  of 
officers  whose  names  are  reported  for  being  absent  without  leave,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  their  names,  will  exhaust  the  remedies  applicable  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  of  those  absent  by  authority  are  those 
who  have  got  off  either  sick  or  wounded,  or  imder  pretence  of  sickness  or  woands, 
and  having  originally  pretext  of  authority,  are  still  reported  absent  by  authority. 
If  I  could  receive  back  the  absentees,  and  could  get  my  sick  men  up,  I  would 
need  but  small  re-enforcements  to  enable  me  to  take  Richmond.  After  the 
battles  of  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  &c.,  most  of  these  men  got  off;  well  men 
got  on  board  hospital  boats,  taking  care  of  sick,  &c.  There  is  always  confusion 
and  haste  in  shipping  and  taking  care  of  wounded  after  a  battle ;  there  is  no 
time  for  nice  examination  of  permits  to  pass  here  or  there.  I  can  now  control 
people  getting  away  better,  for  the  natural  opportunities  are  better.  Leakages 
by  desertion  occur  in  every  army,  and  will  occur  here,  of  course ;  but  I  do  not  at 
all,  however,  anticipate  anything  like  a  recurrence  of  what  has  taken  place. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 

J^resident  of  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  men  composing  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on   the  20<A  day  (J 

July,  1862. 


General  McClellan's  BtafT.  U.  8.  engineen, engineer'*  brigade,  cav- 
alry division,  escort  to  nvadquarterii,  provoet  guard,  lut  Connec- 
ticut artillery,  chief  qnanermaster 

2d  corps,  General  Sumner 

3d  corp«,  General  Heintzelman 

4lh  corps,  Geiien«l  Keyea 

5th  provost  corpd,  General  Porter    

6th  provoit  cor|t8,  General  Franklin 

7ih  corps,  General  Diz 

U.  d.  signal  corp4 

Grand  aggregate , 


8,735 
10.952 
16,376 
14,490 
21,077 
14,014 

9,997 
150 


101,691 


in 

Qo  a 

< 


1,448 
2,866 
3,180 
2,627 
3,900 
9,749 
1,042 
16 


17,8 


8 

< 


II. 

Hi 


2,157 

5.665  ; 
7.0t<0  I 
8,756  I 
8,962 
5,407  I 
7:T7  ' 


18.340 
95,483 
96,536 
85,673 
3:<,»39 
22,170 
11,778 
196 


36,785  i   158,314 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  31,  1862. 
It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  of  the  20th  day  of  July,  1862, 
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gi^i^ed  by  Major  General  McClellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth 
Williams,  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Statement  of  the  re-enforcements  sent  to  General  McClellan  after  his  disemharlca- 
tion  upon  the  Peninsula  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  June,  1862. 


< 


^3- 

6-0.5 

111 


SfS 


lis 


G<^neral  Franklin'*  division 

Troops  aent  t»y  General  Diz  fh)m  Baltimore 

Troo|M  in  the  department  of  Virginia,  tbe  headquarters  of  which 
wei*  at  Fortrc»8  Monroe,  taken  Orota  the  report  of  General  Wool 
fr  May  81,  1862 

General  Mc&iIPd  division 


\U332 
Not  rep'td 


11,514 

9,514 


970 
Not  rep»id 


1,483 
26-2 


846 
Not  rep'td 

1,010 
3,487 


12.448 
*T23 


14,007 
12,,263 


Grmod  axg regale  . 


31,360  j 


2,015 


4,343 


39,441 


*  Taken  from  the  last  return  before  the  31st  of  May,  1862. 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington^  D.  C,  Dex:ember  31,  1862. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
reports  of  Major  General  McClellan,  General  Wool,  and  General  Dix,  which  are 
on  file  in  this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Statement  of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  Ist 
day  of  April,  1862,  and  the  20th  day  of  June,  1862. 


On  the  Ut  dsy  '^f  April,  1862  .. 
On  the  20th  day  of  June,  1862 . 


Difference- 1  ^«;«; 


8 


136,444 
115,102 


21,342 


m 

< 


8,848 
12,225 


3,377 


13,127 
39,511 


16,384 


01  fl 


~  o  s 


158,419 
156,t$38 


1,581 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  31,  1862. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  precedhig  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  army  of  tJie  Potomac  of  the  Ist  day  of  April  and  the 
20th  day  of  June,  1862,  signed  by  Major  General  McClellan  and  his  assistant 
adjutant  general,  Seth  Williams,  and  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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Washington,  February  17,  1863. 
General  Samuel  P.  Heintzelman  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  present  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers ;  at  present  in  command  of  the 
department  of  Washington,  which  includes  the  defences  of  Washington, 

Question.  Will  you  give  the  committee  a  brief  history  of  the  campaign  of  the 
Peninsula  from  the  time  you  left  Alexandiia  until  you  embarked  from  Harrison's 
Landing  ? 

Answer.  After  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  divided  into  army  corps  I  gave 
up  the  command  of  my  division  to  General  C.  S.  Hamilton.  He  not  having 
arrived,  I  myself  superintended  the  embarkation  of  that  division.  It  left  Alex- 
andria on  the  17th  of  March,  and  those  were  the  first  troops  that  embarked. 
General  Fitz-John  Porter's  division  of  my  corps  left  on  the  22d  of  March,  and 
I  left  at  the  same  time.  We  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe  on  the  23d  of  March,  and 
there  we  went  into  camp.  I  had  orders  to  encamp  as  near  Fort  Monroe  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  give  the  enemy  any  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  we  were 
going  to  move — whether  towai'ds  Yorktown  or  towards  Norfolk.  On  the  25th 
of  March  General  Smith's  division  of  General  Keyes's  corps  arrived,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  others.  On  the  27th  of  March  a  portion  of  General  Fitz-John 
Porter's  and  General  Smith's  divisions  made  a  reconnoissance  as  far  as  Big 
Bethel,  and  out  on  Watts's  creek.  They  found  very  few  of  the  enemy  at  Big 
Bethel,  and  returned  the  same  day,  without  leaving  anybody  there.  I  reported 
this  to  General  McClellan,  and  got  a  telegram  in  reply  that  he  hoped  I  had  not 
done  anything  to  disclose  his  plans  to  the  enemy.  I  knew  he  did  not  want  any 
advance  made,  and  for  that  reason  I  withdrew  all  the  troops  the  same  day.  We 
did  not  remain  more  than  two  or  three  hours.  Though  we  sent  a  reconnoissance 
very  near  to  the  Half-way  House,  we  saw  only  some  400  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  some  few  artillery.  On  the  2d  of  April  General  McClellan  and  his  staff 
arrived.  I  was  sent  for,  and  went  on  board  the  steamer  and  had  some  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  an  advance  was  tlien  determined  upon.  On  the  4th  of 
April  we  moved  forward  on  the  direct  road  to  Yorktown.  General  Porter's  and 
General  Hamilton's  divisions  took  that  road.  General  Keyes's  corps  went  to 
the  left,  up  towards  the  York  river.  We  met  with  some  trifling  resistance  at 
Howard's  Branch,  I  think  they  call  it,  and  early  the  next  day  we  were  in  front 
of  Yorktown. 

Question.  What  amount  of  force  had  we  there  at  the  time  we  moved  upon 
Yorktown  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  tell  you.  I  had  two  divisions  and  Gen- 
eral Keyes  had  two  divisions,  making  about  40,000  men.  I  do  not  now  recollect 
whether  there  were  any  more  or  not. 

Question.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  whole  army  we  had  then  landed  upon 
the  Peninsula,  as  you  understood  it  ? 

Answer.  I  never  knew. 

Question.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  enemy's  force  at  Yorktown,  as  near 
as  you  could  estimate  it  ? 

Answer.  A  few  days  after  I  got  to  Fort  Monroe  I  got  information,  which  I 
considered  reliable,  that  General  Magruder  had  about  7,500  men  on  the  Penin- 
sula. That  included  the  garrison  at  Yorktown  and  the  line  of  defences  across 
to  Warwick  river,  and  at  Williamsburg;  at  all  events,  not  to  exceed  10,000 
men.     That  was  the  highest  estimate. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Yorktown? 

Answer.  I  never  knew  the  strength  of  the  garrison  at  Yorktown.  But  I 
think  if  I  had  been  permitted,  when  I  first  landed  on  the  Peninsula,  to  advance. 
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I  could  have  isolated  the  troops  in  Yorktown,  and  the  place  would  have  fallen 
in  a  few  days ;  but  my  orders  were  very  stringent  not  to  make  any  demonstra- 
tion, and  I  expected  General  McClellan  every  day,  so  I  waited.  I  thought 
from  the  tenor  of  his  telegram  that  he  was  not  pleased  with  my  moving  as  far  as 
Big  Bethel,  although  I  remained  there  only  two  or  three  hours.  He  wanted  it 
left  uncertain  whether  the  army  intended  to  move  on  Norfolk  or  on  Yorktown, 
on  their  way  to  Richmond. 

Question.  How  long  was  your  ai-my  before  Yorktown  before  the  enemy  left  ? 

Answer.  We  got  there  on  the  5th  of  April,  I  think ;  and  the  rebels  left  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May.  It  was  whilst  I  was  before  Yorktown  that  the 
third  division  of  my  corps,  under  General  Hooker,  arrived.  I  had  three  divi- 
sions in  my  corps :  Hamilton's,  Porter's,  and  Hooker's.  During  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  Hamilton  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  his  division  and  Gene- 
ral Kearny  placed  in  command. 

Question.  What  was  the  plan  of  that  campaign,  as  you  understood  it ;  and 
why  was  it  detained  before  Yorktown  so  long  ? 

Answer.  The  general  got  the  idea  that  the  place  had  to  be  besieged,  and  that 
delayed  us  from  day  to  day  until  it  ran  out  to  a  month.  I  supposed  when  I 
first  got  there  that  we  could  force  the  enemy's  lines  at  about  Wynn's  Mills,  iso- 
late Yorktown,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  re-enforcing  it,  when  it  would 
have  fallen  in  the  course  of  a  little  while. 

Question.  We  had  the  command  of  the  water  there,  had  we  not  ? 

Answer.  In  a  measure  we  had.  The  gunboats  were  not  very  active.  But  if 
we  had  isolated  Yorktown,  the  gunboats  could  have  run  by  the  fort. 

Question.  If  there  was  only  about  7,000  men  in  Yorktown,  and  you  had  so 
large  an  army,  what  military  objection  was  there  to  isolating  the  place  and  at- 
tacking further  up  the  Peninsula  ? 

Answer.  By  the  time  we  got  to  Yorktown,  their  army  had  been  largely  re-en- 
forced there,  though  nothing  like  as  fast  as  ours. 

Question.  What  was  the  estimated  strength  of  our  army  there  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard.  I  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  have 
forced  their  lines ;  and  from  information  I  got  at  the  Adams  House,  about  two 
miles  from  Williamsburg,  the  day  before  the  battle  there,  I  was  satisfied  we 
eould  have  done  so.  We  were  willing  to  try  it  with  a  single  brigade.  General 
Hamilton  made  the  application,  and  I  forwarded  it  to  the  commanding  general. 

Question.  You  were  not  permitted  to  do  it  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  done. 

Question.  What  reasons  were  given? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  reply.  I  do  not  recollect  distinctly, 
but  I  am  pretty  sure  there  was  no  rpply.  I  knew  nothing  of  what  wao  pro- 
posed to  be  done.  I  knew  no  more  about  it  than  any  other  officer  in  the  army. 
The  siege  of  Yorktown  commenced  before  I  knew  anything  of  it.  I  merely 
judged  so  from  the  orders  that  were  issued. 

Question.  Will  you  proceed  and  state  about  the  siege  of  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  When  we  first  sat  down  in  fi-ont  of  Yorktown  we  got  a  little  too 
near,  and  we  fell  back  a  little  way.  We  were  entirely  within  range  of  their 
artillery.     They  could  throw  shells  all  over  our  camp. 

Question.  Did  you  force  them  to  evacuate  Yorktown  by  a  cannonade  upon 
their  works,  or  did  they  leave  without  your  doing  that  ? 

Answer.  There  were  a  few  100-pounder  Parrottff  fired  for  a  few  days,  but 
we  had  not  commenced  the  bombardment.  It  was  put  off  from  day  to  day.  The 
engineers  wanted  a  little  more  time,  and  the  artillery  wanted  a  little  more  to 
make  preparations,  and  in  that  way  it  was  put  off  from  day  to  day. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  3d  of  May,  the  enemy  threw  a  great  many 
ghells  into  our  camp.  Every  time  the  balloon  moved  they  fired  at  it.  They 
kept  up  till  after  midnight  a  sort  of  random  fire  without  any  apparent  object. 
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I  did  not  go  to  bed  until  after  midnight.  Towards  daylight  I  was  waked  up 
by  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry.  I  immediately  got  off  and  telegraphed  to  the 
officer  conmianding  the  trenches,  and  he  telegraphed  that  there  was  no  skirmish- 
ing. I  went  out  where  I  could  see  their  works,  and  saw  a  great  fire.  I  ordered 
the  balloon  up,  and  they  reported  that  there  was  something  burning  at  York- 
town,  or,  on  the  wharves.  As  there  was  no  skirmishing,  I  went  to  sleep  again. 
About  daylight  I  heard  that  the  enemy  were  evacuating  Yorktown.  I  went  up 
in  the  balloon  with  Professor  Lowe.  The  number  of  camp  fires  about  York- 
town  was  very  much  diminished.  We  could  see  no  guns,  and  after  a  little  we 
saw  the  skirmishers  go  into  the  works.  I  came  down,  and  supposing,  of  course, 
that  we  would  be  immediately  ordered  in  pursuit,  I  at  once  gave  oraers  for  my 
troops  to  prepare  three  days'  rations.  About  nine  o'clock  I  went  over  to  head- 
quarters, and  was  informed  that  Stoneman,  with  the  cavalry,  was  to  follow  with 
Hooker's  division,  and  then  Kearny's  division  was  to  move.  But  we  did  not 
get  ffo  until  after  midday. 

I  stopped  about  half  an  hour  in  Yorktown,  aiid  then  followed  on.  I  soon 
heard  firing  to  the  front,  and  got  a  message  that  Stoneman  had  engaged  the 
enemy.  I  pushed  forward,  and  when  I  got  to  the  Half-way  House  between 
Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  I  found  the  road  filled  with  troops.  Hooker's  di- 
vision was  stopped  by  Smith's  division  coming  across  from  another  road.  Gren- 
eral  Hooker  had  gone  to  the  front,  and  I  went  up  to  meet  him.  He  told  me 
General  Sumner  was  there,  and  that  there  was  no  getting  up  that  road,  but 
there  was  another  road  to  the  left  which  he  wished  to  follow.  I  told  him  to 
take  it,  and  to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  enemy  to  our  left. 

I  rode  forward  to  the  Adams  House,  and  there  I  met  General  Sumner  and 
some  half  a  dozen  other  generals.  General  Sumner  ranked  me,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do.  Brooks's  brigade,  I  think,  had  come  up  and  had  stacked  their 
arms,  and  the  men  were  resting  and  getting  a  little  something  to  eat.  I  un- 
derstood that  the  enemy  were  to  be  attacked  that  afternoon  with  tlie  bayonet. 
Our  cavalry  had  been  repulsed.  One  delay  after  another  occurred  until  it  got 
to  be  dark.     The  troops  got  separated,  and  did  nothing  that  night. 

In  the  morning  it  commenced  raining.  A  note  was  brought  from  Greneral 
McClellan  for  General  Sumner.  As  General  Sumner  was  not  to  be  found,  I 
opened  it  myself.  My  previous  orders  were  to  take  charge  of  operations  in 
front.  This  note  placed  that  matter  in  General  Sumner's  hands.  When  he 
came  up  I  handed  the  note  to  him.  General  Keyes  suggested  that  we  hold  a 
oonference,  which  we  did.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  man  there  who  a  few  days 
before  wished  to  go  to  Williamsburg,  and  finding  the  road  blocked,  went  around 
by  another  road.  I  thought  if  he  could  go  around  that  way  on  horseback,  the 
infantry  certainly  could  go,  and  I  suggested  that  we  go  around  that  way  and 
turn  the  enemy's  position.  A  reconnoissance  was  made,  and  it  was  reported 
tliat  there  were  some  unfinished  works  not  occupied  by  the  enemy,  1  proposed 
that  they  should  be  occupied  by  us  at  once.  The  others  thought  they  better 
wait  until  the  reconnoissance  was  completed.  In  a  little  while  they  returned, 
and  the  order  was  given  to  occupy  those  works.  It  was  then  getting  on  to- 
wards 11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

The  firing  on  General  Hooker's  front  getting  to  be  pretty  heavy,  I  began  to 
feel  uneasy  about  him,  and  lefl  to  join  him.  I  had  to  go  back  some  two  or  three 
miles  and  take  another  road.  When  I  met  General  Hooker,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  attacked  the  enemy  about  half-past  seven  o'clock;  that  they  were  in 
considerable  force:  and  that  he  had  sent  a  note  to  me  by  an  orderly  right  across 
the  country,  informing  me  of  his  position  and  asking  for  aid.  I  had  left  when 
the  orderly  reached  there.  But  one  of  my  staff  was  there,  and  he  induced 
General  Sumner  to  read  the  note.  He  read  it,  but  did  not  do  anything.  When 
I  reached  General  Hooker,  he  informed  me  that  the  orderly  was  absent  on  this 
duty  about  twenty  minutes.     As  soon  as  I  learned  these  facts  I  wrote  another 
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note  to  General  Sumner,  asking  him  to  make  a  demonstration  npon  the  enemy, 
and  to  Bend  us  re-enforcements.  I  did  this,  knowing  that  before  I  left  General 
Sumner's  headquarters  were  at  the  Adams  House.  That  morning  General  Casey 
had  reported  his  division  at  hand,  and  had  been  ordered  to  encamp  it  a  mile  or 
so  to  the  rear.  The  day  before,  also,  the  road  was  so  full  of  troops,  between  the 
Half-way  House  and  the  Adams  House,  tliat  Hooker's  division  of  my  corps  could 
not  pass. 

The  evening  before  I  had  sent  orders  to  Kearny  to  go  up  to  Cheese  Cake 
church,  about  three  miles  from  where  we  wei*e,  so  as  to  be  in  supporting  dis- 
tance. In  the  morning  General  Sumner  sent  him  some  orders.  As  soon  as  I 
learned  our  position,  where  Hooker  was,  1  sent  officer  after  officer,  the  whole 
day,  urging  nim  up.  The  road  was  obstructed  by  other  troops  and  wagons. 
The  battle  continued.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon — early  in  the  afternoon — 
General  Keyes  sent  a  portion  of  General  Peck's  brigade  into  the  thick  woods 
on  our  right,  and  other  troops  were  off  on  our  left,  in  the  direction  of  James  river. 
They  had  gone  forward  into  'some  of  the  enemy's  works  that  had  been  aban- 
doned. 

I  had  got  the  impression  from  the  reconnoissance  made  when  I  first  got  there, 
that  we  could  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank ;  and  as  soon  as  Kearny's  division 
came  up  I  sent  over  four  regiments,  with  orders  to  General  Emoi'y  to  make  a 
reconnoissance  with  his  cavalry  and  horse -artillery.  He  went  forward,  but  they 
did  not  know  the  roads  ;  had  no  maps  and  no  guides ;  and  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  make  an  attack,  and  therefore  fell  back  again. 

We  were  very  hard  pressed.  Most  of  the  troops  were  out  of  ammunition,  and 
began  to  fell  back — the  enemy  having  received  re-enforcements  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  But  as  soon  as  re-enforcements  joined  us  we  drove  the  enemy  back. 
The  firing  continued  until  after  dark. 

After  the  firing  ceased  I  went  back  into  the  woods  about  a  mile,  and  built  a 
fir^  and  laid  down  by  it  for  awhile.  I  wanted  to  write  some  report  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  3end  it  to  General  Sumner  and  General  McClellan.  I  went  to 
one  of  the  cavalry  camps  and  got  where  I  could  write,  and  wrote  the  notes  and 
sent  them  off.  On  my  way  back,  very  near  midnight,  I  met  one  of  General 
McClellan'fl  aids,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  find  me.  He  told  me  that  General 
McClellan  had  arrived  at  the  Adams  House  about  five  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
He  also  told  me  about  the  attack  made  under  Hancock  on  the  enemy's  left  flank, 
at  the  time  he  behaved  so  splendidly.  I  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and  that  I 
had  sent  a  note  down  to  the  general.  I  then  went  back  to  where  I  had  left  my 
officers  in  the  woods. 

About  one  o'clock  General  McClellan  sent  me  word  not  to  renew  the  attack 
in  the  morning ;  that  he  was  going  to  make  some  other  dispositions,  and  would 
send  me  re-enforcements,  and  for  me  to  open  the  road  between  me  and  the  troops 
on  the  right. 

Soon  after  daylight  I  went  to  the  front  and  met  General  Kearny.  He  did 
not  give  me  any  very  definite  infoimation  of  what  was  going  on.  But  General 
Jameson  and  General  Berry  both  told  me  they  thought  the  enemy  were  aban- 
doning their  works,  as  they  had  heard  them  moving  in  the  night.  They  sent 
out  some  men»  who  reported  that  the  enemy  were  going.  To  be  certain  about  it, 
they  sent  the  second  time,  and  about  two  o'clock  they  became  satisfied  that  the 
enemy  were  leaving.  This  was  reported  to  General  Kearny,  but  he  never  in- 
formed me  of  it. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  this  I  went  out  into  an  open  space  in  ftront  to  examine. 
We  saw  a  few  men  in  Fort  Magruder,  and  some  men  in  front  of  Williamsburg. 
We  pushed  forward  our  skirmishers,  and  occupied  Fort  Magmder.  The  enemy 
fell  back,  and  I  sent  General  Jameson  to  pursue  them.  Whilst  they  were  there 
we  saw  troops  from  our  right  under  General  Sumner,  where  General  McClellan 
was,  and  General  Peck's  brigade,  advancmg.    We  waited  until  they  arrived, 
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and  I  reported  what  bad  occurred.  We  all  rode  into  Williamsburg  together. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  a  short  distance  beyond  Williamsburg,  and  then 
General  McClellan  ordered  Greneral  Jameson  back.  My  published  report  of  the 
operations  at  Williamsburg  goes  more  into  details^. 

If  I  had  been  informed  in  time  that  the  enemy  were  retreating,  I  think  I 
should  have  cut  off  a  great  many  of  them,  because  I  had  this  horse  artillery  and 
cavalry,  and  a  whole  brigade  that  had  not  been  engaged.  The  road  was  terri- 
ble. We  picked  up  five  pieces  of  artillery  that  the  enemy  could  not  haul  off, 
but  had  been  forced  to  abandon 

Question.  What  number  of  men  were  engaged  in  that  battle  of  Williamsburg t 
Answer.  My  idea  is  that  there  were  about  seventeen  thousand  men  on  our 
side.  Those,  however,  were  not  all  engaged.  General  Hooker's  division,  which 
fought  from  early  in  the  morning  until  about  half-past  2  o'clock  in  the  af^moon, 
when  General  Kearny  came  up,  was  less  than  ten  thousand  men ;  and  only  a 
portion  of  Kearny's  division  was  engaged  that  day. 

Question.  Were  any  other  divisions  engaged  in  that  battle?  ' 

Answer.  There  was  a  brigade  under  General  Peck  on  my  right.  I  never  had 
any  report  from  him.  1  do  not  know  what  number  of  troops  he  had,  nor  what 
he  did,  nor  what  was  his  loss.  I  lost  from  my  two  divisions  that  day  about  two 
thousand  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-four  was  the  final  report. 

ByMr.  Odell: 
Question.  Do  you  remember  our  entire  loss? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  the  entire  loss.  That  was  merely  the  loss  my  two 
divii^ions  sustained. 

By  the  chairman : 

Questien.  Has  General  McClellan  ever  made  any  report  upon  that  battle  ? 

Answer,  I  do  not  think  he  has,  unless  he  has  done  it  quite  recently. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  loss  of  the  enemy  on  that  occasion  ? 

Answer.  We  never  heard.  We  took  some  prisoners  in  the  battle,  and  took 
quite  a  number  of  their  wounded  and  stragglers  the  next  day. 

Question.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  you  could  have  taken  a 
large  number  of  the  enemy  after  they  commenced  retreating.  Why  was  not  that 
done? 

Answer.  Because  the  report  was  not  made  to  me  that  the  enepiy  were  aban- 
doning their  works.  If  I  had  got  that  report  in  the  night,  as  I  ought  to  have 
got  it,  1  should  have  ordered  the  cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  all  the  troops  to 
the  front,  ready  to  pursue  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see;  and  with  the 
deep  mud  there  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  escaped  as  they 
did. 

Question.  Why  was  not  that  information  given  you  if  they  had  it  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  why  General  Kearny  did  not  give  it  to  me.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  place  much  confidence  in  the  report.  It  is  very  difficult  to  verify 
anything  on  a  very  dark,  rainy  night.  When  I  came  to  the  front  he  did  not 
want  me  to  go  forward  with  two  or  three  individuals  for  fear  we  should  draw 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  upon  us.  The  cleared  space  was  so  small  that  we  would 
be  very  much  exposed  the  moment  we  showea  ourselves  on  horseback  outside 
of  the  woods.  He  took  some  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred  of  the  wounded 
rebels  the  next  day. 

Question.  What  took  place  after  that  battle? 

Answer.  We  remained  at  Williamsburg  until  the  9th  of  May.  That  day 
General  Keyes's  corps  was  in  the  advance,  and  mine  followed.  Some  cavalry 
and  horse  artillery  had  moved  forward  a  day  or  two  before.  I  knew  very  little 
about  those  movements.     I  got  no  information  at  all  firom  headquarters^  and 
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knew  notbing  of  what  was  going  on,  except  from  tbe  orders  that  I  received  for 
myself.  But  the  rumor  was  that  some  of  our  cavahy  and  horse  artillery  was 
ahead,  under  General  Stoneman ;  and  when  we  marched  I  was  informed  that 
General  Keyes  was  ahead,  and  1  was  to  follow  his  corps.  I  left  Williamsburg 
on  the  9th  of  May. 

Question.  Did  the  enemy  continue  to  retreat  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  followed  them  slowly. 

Question.  Had  you  any  battles  between  Williamsburg  and  the  Chickahorainy  ] 

Answer.  There  was  nothing  more  than  skirmishes  until  we  crossed  the  Chick- 
akominy. 

Question.  How'  long  were  you  on  your  march  from  Williamsburg  to  the 
Ghickahominy  ? 

Answer.  On  the  25th  of  May  I  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  at  Bottom's  Bridge, 
with  my  two  divisions.  General  Keycs's  corps  crossed  the  day  before,  I  think. 
The  day  before  I  crossed  1  called  at  General  McClellan's  headquarters,  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  off.  He  informed  me  that  if  he  determined  to  operate  on  the 
left,  he  would  place  General  Keyes's  corps  under  my  command,  ana  if  there  was 
any  fighting  to  do,  I  must  do  it.  General  Keyes's  corps  was  in  the  advance ; 
mine  was  to  occupy  some  position  around  Bottom's  Bridge  and  watch  the  crossing 
of  the  White  Oak  swamp. 

The  next  day  I  rode  to  the  front  and  saw  how  the  troops  were  posted.  Engi- 
neers were  sent  over,  and  were  directed  to  fortify  a  position  about  the  Seven 
Pines.  In  making'  this  forward  movement  there  were  frequent  skirmishes  that 
did  not  amount  to  much.  We  commenced  two  or  three  series  of  lines  across  the 
road  and  country  there  before  we  finally  got  located. 

Saturday,  the  31st  of  May,  was  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines. 
During  the  week  before  I  hswi  felt  that  the  troops  were  too  much  scattered;  but 
as  I  had  positive  orders  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  them  at  and  around  Bottom's 
Bridge,  and  watching  White  Oak  swamp,  I  did  not  venture  to  move  them  without 
authority  from  General  McClellan.  After  repeated  efforts,  I  got  authority  on 
Friday  afternoon  to  dispose  of  the  troops  as  1  saw  fit.  I  immediately  ordered 
them  all  forward,  with  the  exception  of  half  of  General  Hooker's  division.  I  was 
ordered  to  leave  one  brigade  there  to  hold  those  positions. 

The  next  day,  the  Slat  of  May,  about  1  o'clock,  there  was  considerable  heavy 
firing  of  artillery  and  musketry.  As  we  had  had  it  before,  it  did  not  cause  me 
much  uneasiness,  until  I  found  that  it  was  continued.  I  sent  two  of  my  staff 
forward  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter.  A  few  minutes  after  they  left  I  got 
a  note  from  General  Keyes.  informing  me  that  the  enemy  had  attacked  him  in 
considerable  force,  and  asking  me  to  send  a  brigade  or  two  up  the  railroad  to 
assist  him.  In  a  few  minutes  more  my  staff  officers  returned  and  informed  me 
that  the  enemy  had  driven  back  some  of  our  troops.  I  at  once  rode  forward. 
Before  I  had  got  a  mile,  at  the  edge  of  the  cleared  ground  in  front,  I  met  the 
fugitives  from  Casey's  division  retreating.  I  rode  to  the  front,  saw  General 
Keyes,  and  got  all  the  information  I  could  from  him.  Before  this,  however,  I 
had  ordered  the  troops  forward,  and  as  they  came  up  I  placed  them  in  position. 
We  had  then  lost  our  advanced  position.  All  the  troops  had  been  driven 
^ack,  and  General  Casey  had  lost  several  pieces  of  artillery.  When  the  troops 
I  had  ordered  up  came  into  position,  they  checked  the  enemy.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  they  attacked  us  again  with  an  overwhelming  force  on  our  right  flank, 
and  that  began  to  give  way.  They  drove  us  back  from  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  when  we  finally  checked  them.  About  this  time  General  Sumner's 
corps  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  came  in  on  our  right,  and  aided  us  in 
repulsing  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  I  had  found  the  attack  was  serious  I  had 
sent  an  officer  over  to  inform  General  Sumner  and  General  McClellan.  General 
McClellan  at  once  ordered  General  Sumner  to  cross  his  troops  over  the  Chicka- 
hominy.   However,  General  Sunmer,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  firing,  and 
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without  waiting  for  orders,  had  put  his  troops  under  arms  and  marched  them 
out  of  camp,  thus  saving  an  hour  or  so,  which  was  of  great  service  to  us.  There 
was  one  brigade  of  General  Casey's  division,  under  General  Negley,  on  our 
extreme  right,  that  held  its  position  pretty  well.  The  centre  gave  way  and  fell 
back  some  distance.  We  succeeded  in  rallying  them,  and  repulsed  the  enemy. 
My  right  held  its  ground  until  some  time  after  dark,  when  it  fell  back  and  joined 
us  in  the  field-works  we  had  thrown  up  a  little  west  of  the  Chickahominy.  In  the 
night  I  got  a  telegram  from  General  McClellan,  that  he  wanted  to  see  me  at  the 
railroad  station  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  I  got  on  a  locomotive,  and 
went  down  there  and  saw  him.  I  told  him  what  had  occurred, and  what  we  could 
do.  He  said  that  he  relied  upon  my  holding  the  position  we  then  occupied,  and 
that  he  would  either  spend  that  night  with  General  Sumner,  or  come  over  the  next 
morning,  to  keep  rank  off  me,  as  he  said.  General  Sumner  ranked  me.  When 
I  got  back  I  got  a  note  from  General  Summer,  saying,  that  from  all  he  could  learn, 
he  expected  to  be  attacked  with  overwhelming  force  in  the  morning,  and  wanted 
me  to  assist  him.     I  replied  that  any  aid  I  could  give  him  he  should  have. 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  the  front,  and  had  not  been  there  long  before  I 
heard  firing  in  the  direction  of  General  Sumner's  forces.  I  had  the  half  of 
General  Hooker's  division  there ;  the  other  half  was  at  Bottom's  Bridge.  I  im- 
mediately sent  that  half  division  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  firing.  They 
soon  met  the  enemy,  who  were  repulsed  by  General  Sumner's  troops  and  mine. 
The  whole  affair  was  over  in  a  very  short  time. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  General  McClellan  came  over  to  my  head- 
quarters, and  congratulated  me  on  our  success ;  and  said  that  he  had  relied  upon 
my  doing  what  I  had  promised  him. 

That  day,  after  the  enemy  gave  way,  I  gave  orders  to  pursue  them.  Casey's 
division  was  utterly  broken  up.  Some  of  the  regiments  behaved  very  gallantly, 
but  after  they  gave  way,  none  of  them  could  be  rallied ;  and  Couch's  division 
was  a  little  shaky.  When  Kearny  found  out  that  I  had  ordered  the  troops  to 
advance,  he  came  to  me  and  begged  me  to  stop.  He  asked  me  where  my  sup- 
ports were,  and  I  pointed  to  them.  He  asked  if  I  had  full  confidence  in  them. 
I  said.  No.  He  said  I  had  better  let  well  enough  alone ;  that  General  McClellan 
would  order  a  general  advance  in  two  or  three  days.  I  then  countermanded  the 
order.  The  next  morning  I  learned  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  in  very  great 
confusion,  and  on  Sunday  we  gained  nearly  all  the  ground  we  had  lost  the  day 
before.  I  sent  General  Hooker's  half  division  forward,  and  sent  an  officer  to 
General  Richardson,  who  commanded  one  of  General  Sumner's  divisions,  and 
asked  him  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  find  out  what  the  enemy  were  doing.  He 
saw  General  Sumner,  but  he  said  he  could  make  no  reconnoissance  without 
orders  from  General  McClellan. 

I  sent  my  troops  forward,  and  they  got  within  about  four  miles  of  Richmond. 
They  sent  word  back  how  far  they  had  got,  and  I  sent  word  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan. He  ordered  mc  to  stop  and  fall  back  to  the  old  lines.  From  informa- 
tion we  got  from  the  rebels,  I  had  no  doubt  but  we  might  have  gone  right  into 
Richmond. 

Question.  Where  was  General  McClellan  during  this  battle  ? 

Answer.  He  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  I  received  no 
orders  from  him  during  this  battle.  Nor  did  I  receive  any  from  him  during  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg.  In  relation  to  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  I  will  state 
here  that  when  I  left  Yorktown  my  orders  were  to  support  Stoneman,  who  was 
pursuing  the  enemy,  and  take  charge  of  operations  in  front.  When  I  got  there 
I  found  General  Sumner  there,  and  of  course  I  had  nothing  more  to  say  about 
it.  When  I  got  off  to  the  left,  General  Sumner  did  not  come  to  my  assistance, 
and  I  fought  the  battle  there  with  my  two  divisions. 

Question.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  General  Sumner  did  not  come  up  to 
your  assistance  on  that  occasion  ? 
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Answer.  I  cannot;  that  has  always  been  a  most  extraordinaiy  thing  to  me. 
I  have  understood  that  his  instructions  were  written  by  General  Morcy,  General 
McClellan's  chief  of  staff,  and  I  suppose  they  conflicted  with  those  I  had  re- 
ceived. I  understand  that  General  Sumner  says  he  had  orders  for  all  he  did ; 
he  had  nearly  30,000  men  there  on  my  right. 

Question.  How  far  was  he  from  where  you  were  fighting? 

Answer.  About  a  mile;  he  was  about  as  near  Fort  Magruder  as  I  was.  The 
only  order  I  received  from  Grcneral  McOlellan  was  about  1  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  not  to  renew  the  fight. 

Question.  Where  was  General  McOlellan  during  that  fight  at  Williamsburg? 

Answer.  He  remained  at  his  camp  near  Yorktown. 

Question.  How  far  was  that  from  the  field  of  battle  ? 

Answer.  About  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Question.  Why  was  not  the  commanding  general  nearer  at  hand  then  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  remained  behind  to  make  some  arrangements  about  send- 
ing troops,  by  water,  up  York  river.  When  I  left  Yorktown  the  orders  I  got 
were  to  leave  Porter's  division  to  hold  Yorktown ;  that  at  once  reduced  my 
corps  from  three  divisions  to  two,  and  I  could  give  no  orders  to  Kearney's  divis- 
ion. General  McOlellan  said  he  would  direct  it  when  to  follow.  General 
ELeamey's  corps  came  out  about  three  miles  that  afternoon ;  that  left  him  nearly 
nine  miles  from  where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  nearly  cost  us  a  defeat ;  if  he 
had  arrived  on  the  ground  ten  minutes  later,  I  think,  we  should  have  been  de- 
feated, for  my  troops  were  exhausted  and  out  of  ammunition. 

Question.  And  yet,  if  I  understand  you,  Greneral  Sumner's  corps  was  within 
a  mile  of  you? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it,  there  were  nearly  30,000  men  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  us.  I  asked  him  to  make  some  demonstration  from  his  front, 
or  from  his  right  flank,  on  the  enemy. 

Question.  Did  you  make  known  to  him  how  heavily  your  corps  was  pressed  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  my  note  to  him  was ;  it  was  rainiug 
when  I  wrote  it;  I  had  to  get  off  my  horse  and  go  into  one  of  those  little  shelter 
tents  to  write,  and  I  wrote  a  short  note;  I  got  no  reply  to  it. 

Question.  Are  you  certain  that  he  received  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  orderlies  came  back  in  a  little  while ;  they  had  to  go 
so  near  the  enemy's  works  that  they  were  exposed  to  their  fire,  and  for  fear  any 
accident  might  happen  I  sent  two  orderlies. 

Question.  And  yet,  if  Kearney  had  not  come  up  so  soon  as  he  did  by  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  you  think  you  would  have  been  in  a  bad  situation  there  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  enemy  in  our  front  had  got  pretty  close,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  where  I  was ;  and  on  my  left  they  were  in  the  woods  beyond 
me.  They  were  so  near  that  their  musket-balls  passed  over  my  head,  and  I 
was  debating  in  my  own  mind  whether  I  might  not  get  to  Richmond  pretty 
soon.  I  knew  if  I  turned  my  own  horse  my  troops  would  give  way ;  and  there- 
fore I  did  not  dare  to  do  it.  I  think  I  must  nave  sent  twenty  messengers 
during  the  day  to  hurry  Kearney  up. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  had  General  Sumner  promptly  come  to  your  assistance  ? 

Answer.  If  Greneral  Sumner  had  used  the  troops  which  I  understood  he  had 
at  his  disposal,  the  enemy  would  have  been  completely  routed,  and  we  should 
have  saved  two-thirds  of  the  men  we  lost.  I  never  could  understand  why  he 
did  not  send  up  assistance. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  converse  with  him  about  it  afterwards  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  rebel  forces  were  engaged 
with  you  there  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect.    They  had  thirteen  earthworks  there  in  our  front. 
Hep.  Oom.  108 23 
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Their  position  could  have  been  turned  by  the  right  or  left  flank.  I  could  not 
do  anything  on  the  right ;  I  tried  it  on  the  left,  but  the  oflficer  did  not  carry  out 
my  instructions,  and  then  it  was  too  late.  I  could  not  do  anything.  I  had  not 
a  man  to  spare  until  Kearney  came  up.  I  then  immediately  sent  four  of  hia 
regiments  over  to  General  £mory,  with  orders  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank. 
He  moved  forward,  but .  he  was  afraid  his  force  was  not  sufficient.  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  country,  no  guides,  and  no  maps,  and  did  not  make  the  effort 

Question.  To  whom  principally  did  Greneral  McGlellan  award  the  praise  for 
that  fight  ? 

Answer.  His  telegrams  awarded  it  to  General  Hancock,  who  lost  about  forty 
men. 

Question.  Where  was  General  Hancock  engaged,  and  what  did  he  do  in  that 
battle? 

Answer.  He  was  engaged  on  the  right,  and  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  enemy 
of  some  two  or  three  regiments,  I  believe ;  that  is  all.  We  all  considered  it  a 
very  small  affair.     We  thought  it  really  had  no  influence  upon  the  battle. 

Question.  How  came  General  McClellan  to  have  that  idea  of  it ;  do  you 
know? 

Answer.  General  McClellan  was  not  near  the  battle-field  until  about  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that  affair  of  General  Hancock  occurred  a  very  short 
time  before  that.  The  real  fighting  was  all  on  the  left,  in  Hooker's  and  Kear- 
ney's divisions,  who  undoubtedly  defeated  the  enemy's  rear  guard. 

Question.  Now,  to  return  to  the  Chickahominy.  You  have  stated  about  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven  Pines — it  is  all  the  same  thing  is  it  not  ? 

Answer.  The  rebels  call  it  Seven  Pines ;  we  call  it  Fan-  Oaks.  There  is  a 
Fair  Oak  station  on  the  raOroad,  where  General  Sumner's  corps  fought  on  the 
second  day.     Where  my  troops  fought  is  a  place  called  Seven  Pines. 

Question.  That  battle  commenced  on  Saturday  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  about  one  o'clock. 

Question.  And  the  enemy  had  the  bettet  of  you  on  Saturday  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  drove  us  back,  but  we  finally  repuls^  them  and  held 
our  position.  They  drove  us  back  altogether,  I  think,  near  a  mile  and  a  half. 
On  Saturday  a  portion  of  General  Sumner's  troops  were  engaged  on  my  right 
On  Sunday  his  two  divisions  were  engaged ;  the  principal  attack  was  on  them. 
As  soon  as  the  firing  commenced  there,  I  pushed  forward  with  the  half  of  Hook- 
er's division  and  a  brigade  of  Kearney's. 

Question.  What  portion  of  our  army  was  engaged  in  that  battle  on  the  second 
day? 

Answer.  Less  than  three  divisions. 

Question.  How  many  had  you  in  all  ? 

Answer.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  exactly.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Sumner  had. 

Question.  Your  forces  were  not  all  engaged  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  The  rest  of  our  army  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 
On  Friday  night  we  had  one  of  the  worst  rain-storms,  thunder,  and  lightning, 
I  ever  saw.  A  man  who  had  lived  there  twenty-nine  years  said  that  it  was  one 
of  the  worst  storms  they  ever  had  in  that  country. 

Question.  Why  was  not  all  the  army  on  one  side  of  the  Chickahominy  or 
the  other  ? 

Answer.  The  way  the  stream  runs  it  was  very  difficult  to  have  that.  Satur- 
day night  the  bridges  were  all  swept  away,  except  the  railroad  bridge  and  Bot- 
tom Bridge. 

Question.  So  that  there  was  really  no  communication  from  one  side  to  the 
other  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  Averill's  cavalry  marched  across  the  railroad  bridge,  in 
single  file,  between  the  rails. 
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Question.  How  long  did  you  lay  before  Richmond,  after  that  battle,  before 
you  changed  your  base  to  the  James  river  ? 

Answer.  About  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  days. 

Question.  Were  you  receiving  re-enforcements  during  the  time  you  lay  there  ? 

Answer.  General  McCall's  division  of  Pennsylvania  reserves  came  up  while 
we  lay  there,  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  there  were  other  re-enforcements 
besides  McCall's. 

Question.  Have  you  the  dates  of  those  re-enforcements,  and  the  amounts  of 
them,  so  that  you  can  give  them  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly.  On  the  12th  of  June  the  sixteenth 
Massachusetts  joined  Hooker's  division.  Several  regiments  arrived  about  that 
time.  I  got  about  5,000  men  for  my  corps  about  that  time.  The  Pennsylvania 
reserves  came  a  little  after  that. 

Question.  What  amount  of  re-enforcements  were  received  while  you  lay 
there] 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  in  the  way  of  getting  any  information. 
After  I  crossed  the  Chickahominy  I  did  not  recross  it.  We  received  the  Penn- 
sylvania reserves,  and  about  5,000  men  besides,  that  came  from  Greneral  Dix's 
department.     They  came  along  about  the  12th  of  June . 

Question.  What  time  was  the  battle  that  resulted  in  the  change  of  base  ] 

Answer.  On  the  24th  of  June  I  got  orders  from  General  McClellan  to  push 
forward  ihy  pickets.  I  had  my  own  corps  of  two  divisions  in  the  front,  sup- 
ported bv  Reyes's  corps  of  two  divisions.  We  pushed  them  forward,  with  a 
loss  of  about  500  men.  Late  in  the  afternoon  General  McClellan  came  over. 
There  was  some  misunderstanding  about  orders.  General  Marcy,  chief  of  staff, 
gave  some  orders  which  were  rather  too  positive,  ordering  us  to  fall  back.  Gen- 
eral McClellan  came  over,  and  was  there,  and  we  pushed  forward  the  pickets 
about  5  o'clock.  General  McClellan  received  a  telegram  from  the  right,  saying 
that  Jackson  was  coming  down  that  way,  or  some  information  which  he  said 
required,  his  immediate  presence  there.  He  left,  directmg  me  to  take  charge  of 
operations  on  the  left,  and  keep  him  informed.  The  next  day,  the  26th,  was 
the  affair  at  Mechanicsville.  On  the  27th  was  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.  In 
the  afternoon  I  got  a  telegram  that  everything  was  going  on  well.  I  ordered 
my  horse,  and  was  going  to  the  front.  About  half  an  hour  afterwards  I  got 
another  telegram  that  everything  was  lost.  I  went  forward  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  right  on  my  front.  I  returned,  and  about  1 1  o'clock  I  got  a  telegram 
that  General  McClellan  wished  to  see  me  immediately,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
off.  He  had  in  the  meantime  established  his  headquarters  on  my  side  of  the 
Chickahominy.  I  went  over  there,  and  found  them  all  packed  up  ready  to  move. 
The  general  stated  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  what  he  proposed  to  do.  One 
thing  was  to  move  across  to  the  James  river.  The  other  plan  was  to  collect  all 
the  troops  from  my  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  have  a  battle  the  next  day, 
and  throw  everything  upon  the  result  of  that  battle.  I  asked  him  what  would  be 
the  result  if  we  lost.  He  said  that  if  we  were  defeated  the  army  would  be  lost, 
but  that  he  was  inclined  to  risk  everything  upon  that  battle.  1  told  him  that  it 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  I  thought,  to  save  that  army ;  that  we 
would  be  ruined  if  that  army  was  lost ;  and  that  I  thought  it  was  better  for  us 
not  to  fight  that  battle,  but  to  fall  back  from  there  to  the  James  river ;  that  we 
could  reach  there  with  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  a  few  pieces  of  siege  artillery  and 
some  wagons,  and  then  we  could  receive  re-enforcements.  He  said  that  was  his 
opinion ;  still,  he  felt  inclined  to  risk  every  on  a  battle.  The  next  day  we  com- 
menced to  retreat.  That  was  the  first  time  I  was  consulted  in  that  campaign, 
anything  more  than  by  mere  conversation.  At  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  I  re- 
ceived no  orders  whatever. 

Question.  Not  during  the  whole  battle  1 

Answer.  Not  on  Saturday.    On  Saturday  night  I  saw  General  McClellan  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  Ghickahominy.     He  asked  me  if  I  could  hold  mj  pofiition. 
I  said  I  could.     Said  he,  "  I  will  rely  upon  you  for  that." 

Question.  In  what  order  did  you  retreat  to  the  James  river ;  can  you  give  tiB 
some  account  of  that;  who  brought  up  the  rear  of  that  retreat] 

Answer.  On  the  night  of  the  28th — the  day  of  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill- 
that  night  the  troops  all  came  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy ; 
Keyes's  corps  moved  first.     I  got  orders  to  fall  back  from  the  front,  the  position 
we  occupied,  some  considerable  distance.     On  my  right  was  Sumner,  and  then 
Franklin.     That  made  three  corps.     The  troops  that  had  been  fighting  moved 
ofif  first.    We  had  an  immense  number  of  wagons  and  a  great  deal  of  siege 
artillery  to  get  out  of  the  way.     I  happened  to  be  just  at  the  railroad  station, 
and  was  very  busy  with  my  staff  getting  the  wagons  across  the  railroad.    I 
fixed  another  crossing,  and  pushed  everything  across  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
On  the  29th  of  June  General  Franklin's  corps  fell  back  into  the  field  to  the  right  of 
Savage  Station.     There  was  a  space  of  about  a  mile  between  Franklin's  left 
and  Sumner's  right.     General  Franklin  came  to  my  headquarters  there  and  told 
me  that  the  enemy  were  pressing  on  them ;  that  they  had  repaired  the  bridges 
and  were  crossing  the  Chickahominy.     He  wanted  me  to  go  and  see  General 
Sumner  and  get  him  to  fall  back  and  cover  this  opening.     I  rode  forward  and 
met  General  Sumner's  troops  falling  back  on  the  Williamsburg  road.     He  said 
that  we  had  to  fall  back,  and  wanted  to  make  a  stand  somewhere  near  Savage 
Station,  and  wanted  me  to  remain  with  him  and  decide  what  to  do.     I  told  him 
I  had  to  take  care  of  my  own  corps,  and  must  first  go  and  give  them  orders 
what  to  do,  and  would  join  him  a^rwards.     I  went  forward  and  gave  direct 
tions  to  General  Kearney  and  General  Hooker  what  to  do  with  their  two  divis- 
ions, and  then  returned.    After  a  great  deal  of  searching  I  found  General  Sum- 
ner, and  he  told  me  he  had  made  his  dispositions.     I  then  went  back  to  my 
troops.     We  had  a  great  many  ordnance  stores  and  provisions.     During  the 
day  I  had  made  arrangements  to  have  them  destroyed,  and  to  destroy  the  lo- 
comotives and  cars.     I  went  back  and  sent  an  officer  and  some  men  to  set  fire  to 
them  and  destroy  them.     I  learned  that  there  was  another  road  ofif  through 
the  White  Oak  swamp.    I  knew  there  was  not  room  for  all  the  troops  in 
the  field  there,  and  I  directed  them  to  take  these  other  roads  and  cross  the 
White  Oak  swamp  above,  and  left  General  Sumner  with  his  corps  and  Frank- 
lin's to  cover  the  retreat  on  the  other  roads.    They  had  a  very  sharp  action 
that  afternoon  and  repulsed  the  enemy.     The  reason  I  left  with  my  corps 
was  that  the  ground  was  .o  constructed  there  were  absolutely  more  troops  there 
than  could  find  room.     The  roads  in  their  rear  were  filled  with  artillery  and 
wagons.     If  we  were  forced  to  a  sudden  retreat,  our  losses  would  be  great 
General  McGlellan  had,  the  day  before,  sent  one  of  his  staff-officers  to  point  out 
to  me  this  road  I  followed.     I  knew  that  General  Sumner  had  as  many  troops 
as  were  necessary,  and  my  corps,  in  case  of  a  forced  retreat,  would  have  only 
rendered  it  more  disastrous.     I  got  over  across  the  swamp  on  to  the  Charles  Citr 
road  a  little  before  dark ;  I  found  General  Sykes's  division  occupying  the  road. 
I  directed  my  troops  to  go  into  camp,  and  went  to  General  McClellan's  head- 
quarters for  instructions.     After  a  little  search  I  found  him,  and  stayed  there  all 
night.    At  daylight  in  the  morning  I  had  breakfast,  and  he  gave  me  directionfl 
what  to  do  with  my  troops.    About  9  o'clock  General  McClellan  came  along  on 
his  way  to  James  river,  stopped  and  made  inquuies,  and  found  that  we  w^re 
doing  as  he  desired.     He  left,  and,  in  about  half  an  hour,  one  of  his  staff  came 
back  and  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  re-enforcements  to  call  upon  Sedgwick,  who 
was  about  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  General  McGlellan  would  continue  on  to  the 
James  river.    Porter's  corps  had  already  moved  over  there.    The  evening  I  got 
across  White  Oak  swamp  I  met  Porter's  corps  moving  off  to  the  left  toward^ 
James  river.     I  think  about  the  middle  of  the  day  the  attack  commenced  seri- 
ously.   There  was  cannonading  at  the  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge,  where  one  of 
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Franklin's  diviBions  was  posted.  Keyes  was  to  the  right  of  Fi'anklin»  I  do  not 
exactly  know  where.  Smith's  division  was  opposite  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge. 
Next  came  Stevens's  division,  and  then  Kearney's,  and  tl\en  came  the  Pennsyl- 
vania reserves,  who  managed  to  slip  in  between  my  two  divisions.  Then  came 
Hooker's  division,  and,  to. the  left  of  that,  was  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps.  That 
reached  across  to  the  James  river.  There  was  considerable  cannonading  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day;  pretty  heavy  opposite  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge.  A 
little  ajfter  noon  the  Pennsylvania  reserves  gave  way,  and  General  McCall 
was  captnred.  From  the  position  those  reserves  had  occupied,  we  were  cut 
off  if  the  enemy  made  much  progress  in  that  direction.  I  therefore  rode 
over  to  see.  Sedgwick  brought  some  of  his  troops  forward  into  action  after 
some  time.  I  sent  a  battery  over,  and  we  drove  the  enemv  back  again. 
Greneral  Hooker,  who  was  on  McCall's  left,  also  advanced  ana  repulsed  the 
enemy  after  a  very  severe  engagement.  Then  they  commenced  on  Kearney's 
division,  and  pressed  him  very  hard.  They  commenced  also  another  attack 
on  General  Slociim.  By  this  time  all  the  reserves  that  General  Sumner  had 
had  been  sent  off,  some  to  support  Franklin,  and  some  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Pennsylvania  reserves.  General  Kearney  wanted  re-enforcements,  and  they 
offered  me  his  old  bi-igade  of  Jersey  troops  that  were  with  Slocum.  I  got  them 
and  put  them  into  position.  About  that  time  it  got  to  be  dusk,  and  soon  after 
that  the  firing  ceased,  except  some  little  cannonading.  I  met  three  of  General 
McClellan's  aides,  and  by  one  of  them  I  had  sent  word  how  we  were  situated, 
and  what  I  thought  could  be  done.  I  thought  we  could  not  hold  our  position, 
but  would  have  to  fall  back.  About  8  or  9  o'clock  that  night  an  officer  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  General  Franklin  had  fallen  back  from  White  Oak  Swamp 
bridge.  I  could  not  believe  it,  because  that  at  once  gave  the  enemy  a  chance  to 
cut  ns  off.  After  awhile  General  Seynfour,  of  the  Pennsylvania  reserves,  came 
to  me  and  told  me  the  same  thing.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  sent  to  inform  me, 
and' he  said  he  was  not.  I  then  said  that  was  no  authority  for  me,  and  that  I 
could  not  fall  back.  General  Slocum  wanted  me  to  fall  back.  I  said  that  I 
was  ordered  to  hold  the  position,  and  must  obey  orders ;  that  I  had  sent  to  head- 
quarters to  report  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  expected  to  get  an  answer.  I 
Bent  an  aide  to  learn  the  facts.  He  came  back  and  reported  that  General  Franklin 
had  actually  fallen  back,  and  the  enemy  were  repairing  the  bridge,  and  would 
Boon  be  over.  I  then  made  airangements  to  fall  back.  I  went  to  General 
Sumner's  headquarters  and  got  him  to  write  a  note  to  General  McClellan,  and 
state  to  him  what  had  occurred.  After  some  time  I  rode  over  to  Malvern  Hill, 
and  found  General  McClellan,  who  had  just  got  information  of  what  was  going 
on.  He  directed  me  to  go  and  find  General  Porter,  and  General  Barnard,  his 
chief  engineer,  and  they  would  point  out  the  ground  on  Malvern  Hill  we  could 
occupy.  I  found  them,  but  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could  not  do  anything.  It 
was  about  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  then.  I  laid  down  and  slept  a 
little  while.  At  daylight  I  called  those  generals,  and  they  went  out  to  see 
where  we  could  be  posted.  After  an  hour  or  more  they  came  back,  and  pointed 
out  the  direction  very  indefinitely.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  General  McClel- 
lan arrived.  I  joined  him,  and  we  went  around,  and  he  pointed  out  the  position 
for  General  Porter's  corps,  and  told  me  where  to  post  mine.  I  left  staff-officers 
to  post  the  troops,  and  went  around  and  left  Genend  McClellan  at  his  camp  on 
James  river.  About  10  o'clock  that  day  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack  with 
artillery.  We  replied  to  them,  when,  after  awhile,  it  ceased.  Not  long  after  it 
commenced  again.  They  sent  some  infantry  up.  That  attack  was  repulsed 
and  ceased.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  made  their  grand  attack  on  our  extreme 
left.  That  lasted  until  some  time  after  night.  We  gave  them  a  very  thorough 
repulse.  Late  in  the  afternoon  General  Porter  sent  to  General  Sumner  for  a 
brigade  and  a  battery.  General  Sumner  turned  to  me  and  asked  what  I  thought 
of  it.     I  said,  "by  all  means  furnish  it;  if  we  are  to  be  beaten,  we  may  as  well 
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be  defeated  at  one- place  as  another."  I  also  sent  a  brigade  and  a  battery,  and 
the  consequence  was  we  gave  them  that  terrible  defeat,  so  that  thej  did  not 
follow  us  tne  next  day. 

Question,  Where  was  General  McClellan  during  that  fi^ht  ? 

Answer.  He  was  down  at  his  headquarters  on  the  James  river.  He  came  up 
some  time  late  in  the  afternoon.  General  Sumner  told  one  of  his  aides  that  he 
had  sent  up  that  he  intended  to  mass  his  troops,  unless  he  gave  orders  to  the 
contrary.  That  was  made  known  to  General  McClellan,  and  he  sent  up  orders 
not  to  move  the  troops.  He  came  up  and  was  with  General  Porter  about  half 
an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  How  far  were  his  headquarters  from  the  field  of  battle  1 
Answer.  I  have  no  very  definite  recollection  of  the  distance ;  only  two  or 
three  miles,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Further  than  headquarters  are  usually  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  He  was  rather  far  off  for  us  to  communicate  readily  with 
him. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  How  far  was  this  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  from  the  river  ? 
Answer.  The  gunboats  were  engaged  a  part  of  the  time ;  threw  some  shells 
on  our  left  flank. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Was  the  seven  days'  battle  fought  under  the  direction  and  orders 
of  General  McClellan,  or  did  each  corps  commander  fight  his  own  troops  as  he 
thought  best  ? 

Answer.  The  corps  commanders  fought  their  troops  entirely  according  to  their 
own  ideas.  We  helped  each  other.  If  anybody  asked  for  re-enforcements.  I 
sent  them.     If  I  wanted  re-enforcements,  I  sent  to  others. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  fight  was  not  under  the  direction, 
guidance,  and  control  of  General  McClellan,  so  far  as  the  movement  of  the  troops 
was  concerned  ? 

Answer.  General  McClellan  posted  the  troops  in  the  morning,  and  then  went 
off  to  his  headquarters,  and  we  did  not  see  anything  more  of  him.  That  was  at 
Malvern  Hill. 

Question.  You  had  your  orders  what  to  do  ? 

Answer.  We  were  there  to  oppose  the  enemy;  that  was  all.  We  made  re- 
ports to  him. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  My  question  referred  to  the  whole  seven  days'  fighting. 

Answer.  I  know  nothing  about  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville,  or  of  Gaines's 
Mill.  General  Sumner  fought  the  battle  of  Savage  Station  entirely  himself. 
The  troops  had  been  put  in  position,  but  when  the  enemy  crossed  they  fell  back 
and  took  a  new  position,  and  the  battle  was  fought  entirely  under  General  Sum- 
ner's direction.  The  next  day  General  McClellan  again  posted  the  troops,  and 
then  went  off  to  the  James  river.  That  battle  was  fought  entirely  by  the  corps 
commanders ;  at  least,  I  can  say  that  I  received  no  directions  myself.  I  do  not 
know  what  directions  the  others  received.  At  Malvern  Hill  I  received  no 
orders  from  General  McClellan  after  the  troops  were  posted.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon I  received  a  direction  from  General  McClellan  to  send  a  staff-officer  to  his 
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headquarters,  that  he  might  bring  me  instmctions  to  fall  back,  should  he  con- 
clnde  to  have  that  done.    I  sent  the  officer,  and  about  1 1  o'clock  at  night  we 

Et  directions  to  fall  back,  and  in  what  order.     This  took  us  to  Harrison's 
inding,  or  Harrison's  Bar,  whatever  it  is  called. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  a  general  who  posts  his  troops  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  goes  off  and  leaves  the  corps  commanders  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  movements  of  the  troops  under  them  during  the  day's  fighting,  can  be  said 
to  himself  direct  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  Well,  sir ;  he  was  the  most  extraordinary  man  I  ever  saw.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  man  could  leave  so  much  to  others ;  and  be  so  confident 
that  everything  would  go  just  right. 

By  the  chairman. 

Question.  Were  you  at  any  time,  during  this  change  of  base,  put  to  any  in- 
convenience in  communicating  with  the  general  commanding  by  his  position 
being  too  remote  from  the  scence  of  action  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  he  was  too  remote.  We  were  put  to  considerable  incon- 
venience in  communicating  with  him. 

Question.  Were  you  compelled,  at  any  time,  to  act  on  your  own  responsi- 
bility and  without  orders,  when  orders  were  necessary  ?  If  so,  under  what 
circumstances  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  have  already  stated,  when,  at  Glendale,  General 
Franklin's  corps  left  their  position  at  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge  I  fell  back 
without  orders,  after  waiting  until  midnight,  or  we  should  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  enemy. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  when  the  troops  first  landed  on  the  peninsula,  if 
they  had  moved  with  the  rapidity  with  which  they  might  have  moved,  they  could 
have  proceeded  directly  up  the  peninsula  and  taken  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  We  could  have  isolated  Yorktown  so  that  it  would  have  fallen  in  a 
few  days,  and  there  would  have  been  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  on 
Richmond,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  delay  of  a  month  at  Yorktown  was  a  serious 
injury  to  us.  It  enabled  all  the  troops  which  the  rebels  had  had  at  Manassas 
to  get  down  there,  and  the  further  delays  enabled  them  to  collect  their  con- 
scripts ;  whilst  we  were,  during  this  long  period,  in  the  swamps  there,  and  lost 
a  great  many  men.  The  fact  is,  we  stopped  recruiting,  and  they  commenced 
recruiting.     That  is  just  the  whole  of  it. 


Washington,  February  18,  1863. 
Major  (Jeneral  E.  V.  Sumner  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  while  it 
was  on  the  peninsula  last  spring  and  summer  ? 

Answer.  My  proper  command  was  the  second  corps  d^armee,  but  in  the  lines 
before  Yorktown  I  commanded  the  left  of  the  whole  army. 

Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  when  it  proceeded  out  to  Centreville  and 
Manassas,  in  March  last  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  left  my  encampment  with  my  co^s  on  the  10th  of  March, 
March,  and  proceeded  to  Union  Mills;  from  thence  I  returned  to  Fairfax  Court 
House ;  from  there  I  advanced  with  my  command  to  Warrenton  Jmiction,  on  the 
railroad,  driving  the  enemy  at  the  time  entirely  across  the  Rappahannock,  they 
blowing  up  the  bridge  at  the  same  time.     After  the  army  commenced  embark- 
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ing  from  Alexandria,  I  was  recalled  to  Alexandria  with  my  command  to  accom- 
pany the  army  down  the  river. 

Question.  What  military  reasons  induced  you  U>  proceed  to  Richmond  by  way 
of  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  The  President  called  a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  twelve  geDerals. 
After  some  conversation,  he  said  he  was  not  a  military  man,  and  therefore  would 
be  governed  by  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  that  council.  Four  of  us,  McDowell, 
Heintzelman,  Barnard,  and  myself,  were  in  favor  of  an  onward  movement  right 
straight  to  Richmond. 

Question.  And  eight  generals  were  in  favor  of  the  peninsula  movement  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Was  this  before  the  army  first  moved  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  late  in  February  or  early  in  March. 

Question.  While  the  enemy  were  yet  at  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  were  the  propositions  submitted  to  that  council  ? 

Answer.  The  first  proposition  was  to  go  to  Annapolis  and  embark  from  there, 
but  the  President  disapproved  of  that  entirely,  and  that  was  given  up.  Then,  as 
I  understood  it,  the  decision  was  that  the  army  should  descend  the  Potomac  and 
land  at  Urbanna,  on  the  Rappahannock,  only  thirty  miles  from  Richmond ;  not 
to  go  down  to  Fort  Monroe  at  all.  I  did  not  dream  then  that  there  was  any  idea  of 
going  down  to  the  peninsula.  When  the  army  returned  to  Fairfax  Court-House, 
in  March  last — ^my  command  being  still  in  the  advance — ^another  council  was 
convened  there,  consisting  of  the  four  corps  commanders,  McDowell,  Heintzel- 
man, Keyes,  and  myself,  and  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  us  in  this  form: 
whether,  as  the  enemy  was  then  rapidly  retreating  through  the  country,  and  the 
roads  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  it  would  not  be  better  to  turn  them  by  a 
movement  by  water;  as  my  understanding  was,  to  descend  the  Potomac  and 
land  at  Urbanna.  With  the  understanding  that  the  army  was  to  land  at  Ur- 
banna, I  yielded  to  the  proposition;  and  I  will  add,  that  I  was  never  more  sur- 
prised in  my  life  than  when  I  embarked  at  Alexandria  to  learn  that  the  whole 
army  was  going  down  to  Fort  Monroe.  I  had  not  myself  dreamed  of  any  such 
movement,  and  would  not  have  voted  for  it. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  About  what  number  of  troops  composed  the  expedition  that  finally 
landed  on  the  peninsula? 

Answer.  I  should  say  about  110,000  men,  though  I  am  not  very  certain. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  Yorktown 
when  you  landed  there  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  know  then,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  known  in  our  army. 

Question.  What  was  the  general  opinion  as  to  their  numbers  ? 

Answer.  That  they  were  in  heavy  force  at  that  time ;  but  firom  subsequent 
information  I  became  convinced  that  we  had  been  mistaken. 

Question.  What  do  you  now  estimate  their  force  then  to  have  been  on  the 
peninsula  opposed  to  our  army  there  ? 

Answer.  From  information' that  I  received  after  they  had  abandoned  York- 
town — we  had  no  certain  information  before  that — I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  not  more  than  12,000  men  there  on  our  arrival.  There  probably  were 
not  so  many  when  we  first  arrived,  but  they  poured  down  very  fast  afterwards. 

Question.  Will  you  give  the  committee  a  short  account  of  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  the  events  that  followed  its  evacuation  ? 

Answer.  We  commenced  the  siege  of  Yorktown  by  regular  approaches,  and 
it  continued,  I  think,   for  a  period  of  twenty-three  days.     The  enemy   then 
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abandoned  their  works,  and  the  army  was  ordered  in  pursuit.  They  made 
their  first  stand  at  Williamsburg,  where  General  Heintzelman  and  General 
Hooker  con^manded  on  the  left.  I  was  myself  in  the  centre,  and  commanded 
the  centre  and  right.  There  was  a  severe  battle  fought  there.  The  roads  were 
in  a  terrible  condition  and  the  army  was  moving  slowly;  consequently  Hooker 
had  a  very  severe  fight  with  the  enemy  before  he  could  be  re-enforced.  After 
making  a  careful  reconnoissance  on  the  right,  and  finding  that  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  some  of  their  works  in  that  quarter,  I  detached  General  Hancock, 
with  a  brigade,  to  take  possession  of  those  works.  In  doing  so,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  in  force,  and  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,  holding  the  works. 
Between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  furious  attack  was  made  from  Fort 
Magruder  on  my  centre.  Owing  to  the  detachment  under  Hancock  having 
been  sent  off  to  the  right,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  were  weak  in 
infantry  at  this  point.  I  hurried  forward  re-enforcements  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  order  to  repel  the  attack.  As  the  re-enforcements  came  up  they  were  imme- 
diately put  in  action,  and  every  assault  of  the  enemy  made  at  that  point  was 
repulsed.  The  action  continued  until  dark.  1  considered  that  point  a  highly 
important  one,  inasmuch  as  the  enemy,  if  they  had  penetrated  there,  would 
have  divided  our  army,  and  would  have  had  a  great  advantage  in  meeting  the 
remainder  of  our  forces  as  they  were  struggling  through  those  very  bad  roads. 
During  that  night  the  enemy  abandoned  all  their  works  at;  Williamsburg,  and 
retreated.  About  the  time  the  action  at  the  centre  closed  General  McClellan 
came  up  and  took  command  of  all  the  troops. 

Question.  Did  General  McClellan  have  any  direction  of  the  troops  during 
the  battle  that  day  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  during  the  battle.  He  ordered  the  troops  on  the  right 
to  be  re-enforced  after  he  came  up ;  but  that  was  after  the  action  had  ceased. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  you  discover  that  the  enemy  were  retreating  from 
Williamsburg  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not  known  to  me  until  early  the  next  morning. 

Question.  The  attack  was  made  upon  that  portion  of  the  army  under  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Hooker  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  and  by  my  order  General  Kearney  moved  rapidly  forward, 
with  his  command,  to  support  General  Hooker. 

Question.  How  far  were  you,  during  the  engagement,  l&om  that  portion  of 
the  army  that  was  engaged  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  from  one  to  two  miles. 

Question.  Did  General  Heintzelman  send  to  you  for  assistance  while  he  was 
fighting  there  1 

Answer.  General  Heintzelman  and  General  Keyes  were  both  with  me  at  the 
centre  that  momiqg.  General  Heintzelman  went  to  the  left.  I  myself  told 
him  that  he  better  proceed  to  the  left  and  take  charge  of  it.  An  application 
was  made  to  me  for  re-enforcements  by  General  Hooker,  I  think.  I  complied 
with  the  application  by  sending  my  sta£f-officer8  to  hurry  up  the  troops  from 
the  rear.  I  did  not  deem  it^  safe  to  send  any  more  troops  from  the  centre,  and 
the  result  showed  that  it  was  fortunate  that  I  had  not  done  so.  I  allude  to  the 
attack  made  by  the  enemy  in  the  tiftemoon  at  the  centre. 

Question.  Then  you  complied  with  his  request  by  hurrying  up  troops  from 
the  rear  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Instead  of  detaching  them  from  your  own  corps  ? 

Answer.  Instead  of  detaching  them  from  the  centre.  I  had  none  of  my  own 
corps  there ;  it  was  ten  miles  m  the  rear.  I  was  in  conmiand  there  by  virtue  of 
my  seniority  of  rank. 
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By  Mr.  OdeU : 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  troops  imderyour  command  at  the  centre! 

Answrr.  My  impression  now  is  that,  before  General  Peck  arrived,  there  was 
not  to  exceed  a  brigade  and  a  half  of  infantiy  at  that  point,  or  about  two-thirds 
of  Smith's  division.  There  was  a  large  boay  of  cavalry  there,  but  I  did  not 
look  upon  them  as  available  troops  to  hold  that  point  against  an  attack  from  the 
woods. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  About  how  many  men  were  in  that  brigade  and  a  half? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  could  have  been  to  exceed  3,000  men  ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  forces  under  my  control  were  in  the  rear  coming  up.  I  had  been 
placed  by  General  McClellan  in  command  of  the  army  as  it  moved,  and  he  had 
also  given  a  similar  order  to  General  Heintzelman.  But  being  the  senior  I  took 
the  command. 

Question.  What  number  of  our  troops  do  you  suppose  were  engaged  at 
Williamsburg? 

Answer.  I  suppose  there  were  altogether,  on  the  right,  centre,  and  left,  not 
more  than  10,000  or  12,000  men  under  fire. 

Question.  Could  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  there 
engaged? 

Answer.  They  were  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  30,000  men,  in 
Williamsburg  and  thereabouts. 

Question.  Will  you  now  proceed  in  your  statement  in  regard  to  the  movement 
of  the  army  up  the  peninsula? 

Answer.  From  misrepresentations  that  were  made  to  General  McClellan,  he 
ordered  me  back  to  Yorktown  to  take  command  of  my  own  corps  there.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  ordered  me  to  embark  my  corps  at  that  point  and  ascend 
the  York  river,  which  I  did.  My  corps  was  landed  and  marched  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  to  the  Chickahominy ;  my  corps  being  stationed  at  Tyler's  house. 

Question.  On  which  side  of  the  Chickahominy  were  you  encamped  ? 

Answer.  I  was  on  tlie  left,  or  east,  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  Two  corps, 
Heintzelman's  and  Keys's,  were  sent  over  the  river.  The  other  two  corps, 
Franklin's  and  Porter's,  were  above  me  on  the  Chickahominy.  About  the 
25th  of  May  I  received  an  order  to  build  two  bridges  across  the  Chickahominy; 
which  I  did.  On  the  Slst  of  May  a  very  heavy  and  continued  firing  was  hea^ 
on  the  other  side.  I  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  hold  my  command  in 
readiness  to  move  across  the  river.  Instead  of  merely  preparing  to  move,  I  at 
once  advanced  with  my  two  divisions,  halting  with  the  leading  company  of  each 
division  on  the  bridge.  In  that  way  I  saved  at  least  an  hour  of  time.  The 
river  was  then  rising  rapidly,  and  when  I  received  the  order  to  advance  one  of 
the  bridges  became  impassable  in  a  very  short  time,  and  many  of  the  timbers 
of  the  other  bridge  were  floating ;  we,  however,  succeeded  in  crossing,  and  I 
advanced  rapidly  to  Fan:  Oaks  with  Sedgwick's  division.  On  reaching  Fair 
Oaks  I  was  met  by  General  Couch,  who  told  me  that  he  had  been  separated 
by  the  enemy  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  was  expecting  an  attack  every 
moment.  I  formed  this  division  of  Sedgwick  together  with  Couch's  troops — 
assuming  command  of  the  whole — as  quickly  as  possible,  with  a  battery  of 
artillery  between  the  two  divisions.  Before  the  formation  was  completed,  the 
enemy  made  a  ferocious  attack  on  my  centre,  evidently  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  possession  of  my  battery.  My  forces  were  formed  in  two  lines,  neariy 
at  right  angles.  I  had  six  regiments  in  hand  on  the  left  of  the  battery.  After 
sustaining  a  very  severe  fire  for  some  time,  those  six  regiments  charged  directly 
into  the  woods,  crossing  a  broken-down  fence  in  doing  so.  The  enemy  then 
fled,  and  the  action  was  over  for  that  day.  During  that  nieht,  Saturday  night, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  up  Kichardson's  division,  and  formed  it  parallel  with  the 
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railroad.  About  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  troops  became 
^igaged  on  the  railroad.  It  is  not  exactly  certain  which  party  fired  first.  A 
very  severe  fight  continued  there  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  hours,  in  which 
I  lost  many  valuable  officers  and  men.  The  enemy  were  then  entirely  routed 
and  fled.  There  was  fighting  on  the  same  day  on  my  left  by  a  portion  of 
General  Heintzelman's  troops ;  but  that  was  at  such  a  distance  that  I  have  my- 
self no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  There  was  no  communication  at  that 
time  between  us.  I  ordered  Greneral  Kearney  to  advance  a  brigade,  which  he 
did,  in  some  direction,  under  General  Birney ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  en- 
gaged at  all  that  day.  On  Sunday  afternoon  I  received  information  from 
General  Marcy,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  that  they  had  made  the  dis- 
covery from  their  balloon  that  a  very  large  force  of  the  enemy  was  moving  down 
upon  me  from  Richmond.  This,  however,  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  for  they 
made  no  other  attack  upon  us  that  day. 

Question.  Who  had  the  command  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  or  Seven  Pines  ? 
They  are  the  same  thing  under  those  two  names,  I  understand. 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  were  too  distinct  places.  The  battle  in  which  I  com- 
manded on  Saturday  and  Sunday  was  at  Fair  Oaks.  The  battle  of  Seven  Pines 
was  a  separate  battle,  some  miles  from  Fair  Oaks.  Greneral  Heintzelmen  was 
in  command  at  Seven  Pines. 

Question.  Where  was  General  McClellan  during  those  battles  ? 

Answer.  General  McClellan  came  over  to  me  at  Fair  Oaks  about  12  o'clock 
on  Sunday.  The  action  of  Sunday  had  then  ceased.  I  asked  him  at  once  if 
he  had  any  orders  to  give.  He  said,  no ;  that  he  had  no  changes  to  make ;  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done. 

Question.  What  number  of  our  troops  were  engaged  in  those  battles  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  I  know 
there  were  two  corps  there,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  operations, 
or  how  many  men  were  engaged  there.  At  Fair  Oaks  there  were,  I  suppose, 
on  Saturday  5,000  or  6,000  men  engaged,  and  on  Sunday  about  the  same  num- 
ber. It  so  happened  that  the  troops  I  fought  with  on  Saturday  I  did  not  bring 
into  the  fight  at  all  on  Sunday ;  they  merely  held  their  position.  After  the 
battle  at  Fair  Oaks  I  held  the  position  I  had  taken  there  until  the  30th  of  June, 
strengthening  it  very  much  by  earthworks.  After  the  battle  at  Gaines's  Mill, 
when  it  was  decided  to  change  the  base  of  operations  to  James  river,  I  was 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  my  position  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  June,  and  to  retire  down  the  railroad,  seeing  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  gov- 
ernment property,  of  which  there  was  an  immense  amount  at  the  depot  at  Oak 
Orchard.  Having  advanced  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  this  depot,  which 
was  burned,  anticipating  an  attack,  I  prepared  my  troops  for  it.  About  10 
o'clock  on  that  day  (Sunday)  the  enemy  advanced  upon  me,  and  there  was  a 
skirmish  in  which  several  of  my  regiments  and  batteries  of  artillery  were  en- 
gaged. It  continued  about  two  hours,  when  the  enemy  retired.  I  then  received 
information  from  General  Fanklin  and  General  Smith,  who  were  towards  the 
Ghickahominy  on  my  left  as  we  were  retreating,  that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 
were  crossing  the  river,  and  coming  in  the  direction  of  my  command ;  and  they 
a^ked  me  whether  I  would  not  think  it  advisable  to  concentrate  the  troops  more, 
by  falling  back  to  Savage's  Station.  I,  of  course,  saw  the  necessity  of  this,  and 
immediately  gave  orders  to  fall  back  to  Savage's  Station.  General  Heitzel- 
man's  corps  was  in  the  advance  and  on  the  right  of  my  own,  as  we  were  retreat- 
ing. As  I  approached  Savage's  Station  I  met  General  Heintzelman  and  had  a 
distinct  understanding  with  him — ^he  knowing  I  was  the  senior  officer  on  the 
ground — that  he  was  to  remain  where  he  was  with  his  corps,  as  we  had  every 
reason  to  expect  a  formidable  attack  that  afternoon.  As  soon  as  possible  I  formed 
my  conmiand  in  two  lines,  one  fronting  the  railroad,  and  the  other  fronting  the 
woods  in  the  directionof  the  Williamsburg  road,  supposing,  of  course,  that  General 
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Heintzelman  waA  on   my  left.    About  4  o'clock  the  enemy  made  a  fimons 
attack,  coming  directly  through  the  woods  and  down  the  road  that  I  had  ex- 
pected General  Heintzelman  would  have  covered.     Instead  of  that,  however, 
he  had  marched,  without  my  knowledge  at  all,  without  letting  me  know  of  it, 
in   retreat  towards  White  Oak  swamp  with  his  whole  corps,  leaving  me  to 
fight  the  battle   at   Savs^e's   Station   with   Franklin's   corps  and  my  own, 
marching  away  within  hearing  of  the  guns,  as  the  enemy  opened  upon  me. 
This  attack  was  very  well  sustained.     It  was  renewed  repeatedly,  and  1  was 
obliged  several  times  to  re-enforce,  from  my  reserves,  the  point  of  attack,  when 
my  men  had  expended  their  ammunition.     The  action  closed  at  night,  the  enemy 
retiring,  and  we  holding  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  had  been  fought  that 
day.     Shortly  afterwards  I  received  an  order  from  General  McClellan,  who  was 
some  distance  in  the  advance  of  the  retreat,  to  retreat  across  White  Oak  swamp. 
I  made  that  night's  march,  and  reported  some  time  during  the  night  to  the 
general  on  the  other  side  of  White  Oak  swamp.     The  next  day  I  was  ordered 
to  send  a  portion  of  my  command  to* cover  the  bridge  at  White  Oak  swamp,  and 
have  the  residue  of  my  command  take  a  position  at  Glendale,  where  General 
McClellan  was  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day.     He  left,  I  think,  about  noon. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  was  attacked  in  that  position.     General  Hooker,  at  the 
time,  had  his  command  on  my  left.     I  sent  him,  I  think,  one  regiment  as  a  re- 
enforcement.     Two  of  my  brigades  were  still  in  the  White  Oak  swamp,  which 
left  me  weak  at  that  point ;  but  I  had  the  same  battery  (Kirby's)  that  I  had 
had  at  Fair  Oaks.     The  firing  of  shells  and  musketry  at  this  place  continued 
very  severely  for  several  hours,  until  some  portion  of  Greneral  McCall's  command 
retreated,  forcing  their  way  right  through  my  front.     Finding  the  action  becom- 
ing so  severe,  I  sent  for  my  two  brigades  that  were  in  White  Oak  swamp,  and 
fortunately  got  them  there  just  in  time  to  enable  me  to  maintain  my  position. 
That  action  also  closed  at  dark.     About  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  we  were 
collecting  the  wounded  and  dead.  General  Seymour  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  General  Franklin  had  retreated,  and  that  General  Heintzelman  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  him.     I  had  received  no  orders  to  retreat,  and  should  not  have 
retreated  if  I  had  not  received  this  information.     But  finding  myself  left  with 
my  corps  entirely  unsupported,  I  felt  compelled  to  fall  back  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  to  Malvern.     I  accordingly  fell  back,  and  reported,  at  daylight  the  next 
morning,  to  General  McClellan,  on  the  James  river.     He  told  me  that  he  had 
intended  that  the  army  should  have  held  on  where  they  were  the  day  before, 
and  that  no  orders  had  been  sent  to  retreat;  but  as  the  rest  of  the  army  had 
fallen  back,  he  was  very  glad  I  had  done  so.     The  next  morning  the  troops 
were  placed  in  position  by  direction  of  General  McClellan,  imder  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  engineer  officers.     The  action  at  Malvern  commenced  on  the  left, 
about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.     General  McClellan  had  deemed  it  necessary 
to  go  down  to  Harrison's  Landing  to  determine  on  the  point  to  which  the  troops 
were  to  retire.     I  therefore  found  myself,  by  virtue  of  my  seniority  of  rank,  in 
command  of  the  army,  without  having  been  invested  formally  with  that  command, 
or  having  received  any  instructions  in  relation  to  it.     I  received  a  note  from 
General  Marcy,  General  McClellan's  chief  of  staff",  to  this  effect — that  any  ordere 
I  gave  on  the  field  would  be  approved.     About  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  I 
received  a  verbal  message  from  General  McClellan,  by  Colonel  Key.     The 
general  was  then  down  the  river  at  Haxall's. 

Question.  How  far  was  that  from  where  the  battle  was  going  on? 

Answer.  From  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles.  That  message  waa  to  this 
effect :  that  the  general  had  reason  to  believe  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on 
Hooker,  who  was  in  the  centre,  and  asking  me  to  take  measures  to  re-enforce 
him.  I  asked  Colonel  Key  if  General  McClellan  had  told  him  how  I  was  to 
re-enforce  General  Hooker ;  inasmuch  as  I  had  not  had  the  previous  disposition 
of  the  troops,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  portion  of  the  line  General 
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McClellan  would  think  proper  to  have  weakened.  Colonel  Key  replied  that 
Greneral  McClellan  did  not  say  how  it  was  to  be  done,  but  he  wished  me  to  do 
it.  I  immediately  determined  to  withdraw  troops  from  the  right ;  and  I  in- 
stantly withdrew  General  Sedgwick's  division  from  the  woods  on  the  right, 
where  there  was  apparently  no  enemy,  and  formed  it  in  column  in  readiness  to 
support  General  Hooker.  I  informed  General  McClellan  of  what  I  had  done, 
and  he  sent  me  word  that  he  would  prefer  to  send  me  other  troops  rather  than 
to  have  me  weaken  the  right.  I  then  immediately  ordered  Sedgwick's  division 
back  to  its  foimer  position.  The  attack  on  Hooker  was  not  then  made,  and 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  action.  Some  time  afterwards  Greneral  McClellan 
came  on  to  the  field.  I  think  he  first  went  up  on  the  left  and  came  down  the 
line  to  the  right,  where  I  was.  He  stopped  and  conversed  with  me  for  some 
time,  and  then  went  down  towards  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  I 
did  not  see  him  again  that  day.  About  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  very  furi- 
ous attack  was  made  on  our  left  again.  That  was  the  time  when  Magruder 
made  the  assault.  Shortly  afterwards  I  detached  two  brigades  from  my  com- 
mand, and  General  Heintzelman  sent  Sickles  from  his  command  to  support  the 
left.  That  action  also  closed  at  dark,  the  enemy  retiring,  and  we  holding  all 
the  ground  on  which  our  troops  had  been  engaged.  About  eleven  o'clock  that 
night  an  order  came  from  General  McClellan  again  to  retire  to  Harrison's 
Landing.  The  movement  was  commenced  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The 
road  was  extremely  bad,  and  there  was  but  one  narrow  pass  through  which  the 
army  could  retreat 

Question.  How  far  was  Harrison's  Landing  from  the  battle-field  ? 

Answer.  About  seven  miles.  The  retreat  was  accomplished,  and  we  reached 
Harrison's  Landing  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  troops  all  halted  as 
they  came  upon  the  plateau  near  the  river,  and  remained  there  until  the  day 
after.  The  mud  was  actually  ankle  deep  all  over  the  ground.  I  did  not 
see  General  McClellan  that  day  at  all.  I  did  not  see  him  from  the  time 
he  left  me  on  the  field  at  Malvern  until  the  day  after  we  reached  Harrison's 
Landing. 

Question.  Where  was  he  during  your  second  fight  at  Malvern  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  he  was  at  his  quarters.  I  do  not  know 
of  his  being  on  the  field.  The  day  after  we  reached  Harrison's  Lauding  the 
enemy  commenced  throwing  some  shells  upon  the  troops.  They  were  then 
placed  in  position  there  under  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general.  My 
corps  was  stationed  as  the  reserve  for  the  whole  army  at  Roland's  Mill,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  river. 

In  the  forepart  of  August  General  McClellan  ordered  an  advance  under  Gen- 
eral Hooker  upon  Malvern  Hill.  It  was  taken  with  little  or  no  resistance. 
The  next  day  I  went  up  with  the  general  commanding,  and  found  our  troops  in 
possession  of  the  hill.  The  general  decided,  as  I  understood,  to  hold  Malvern 
Hill  at  all  hazards,  and  for  one  I  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  do  so.  He 
came  down  and  stopped  at  my  headquarters  as  he  passed,  as  I  supposed  with 
the  same  determination.  What  induced  him  to  change  his  intention  afterwards 
I  do  not  know.  But  the  second  day  afterwards  I  was  ordered  to  advance  with 
my  corps  and  cover  the  retreat  of  Hooker,  which  I  did,  the  enemy  making  no 
attack,  however,  during  that  movement. 

On  the  17  th  of  August  I  was  ordered  to  cover  the  rear  with  my  corps  in  our 
retreat  across  the  Chickahominy.  We  marched  without  being  attacked,  and 
proceeded  on  to  Yorktown.  There  I  embarked  my  corps  (at  Newport  News) 
for  Aquia  creek. 

Question.  Right  there  let  me  ask  a  question  which  I  should  have  asked 
before.  With  the  amount  of  your  force,  when  you  landed  on  the  peninsula, 
could  you  not  have  struck  the  enemy  further  up  than  Yorktown,  so  as  to  have 
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isolated  that  place?  What  necessity  wa^  there  for  makiDg  the  attack  upon 
that  place  then  ? 

Answer.  We  supposed  they  were  in  very  strong  force  there,  and  we  did  not 
want  to  leave  a  strong  force  in  our  rear. 

Question.  How  came  you  to  abandon  Malvern  Hill  the  first  time,  seeing  that 
you  were  victorious  in  both  battles  there? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
have  been  very  strongly  in  favor  of  holding  it  if  my  opinion  had  been  asked 
about  it,  and  I  was  particularly  desirous  that  the  general  should  hold  it  after 
he  had  retaken  it  in  August,  because  that  was  resuming  the  offensive  again, 
after  lying  so  long  as  we  had  basking  in  the  sun  at  Harrison's  Landing. 

Question.  What  was  the  object  of  throwing  up  those  intrenchments  and  lay- 
ing so  long  there  on  the  Ohickahominy,  some  seven  miles  from  Richmond,  aiier 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks? 

Answer.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  question.  I  was  never  in 
favor  of  those  field-works.  I  think  they  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  men 
timid,  and  do  more  harm  than  good ;  and  I  think  the  most  of  the  older  officers 
of  the  army  think  so.  Formerly  it  was  a  matter  of  army  regulation  not  to 
throw  up  field-works,  because  it  made  the  men  timid. 

Question.  When  the  enemy  had  retreated,  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  what 
mibtary  reason  was  there  for  not  immediately  following  them  up  to  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  know  of  none.  And,  from  information  we  obtained  afterwards,  I 
do  believe  that,  if  the  general  had  crossed  the  Ohickahominy  with  the  residue 
of  the  army,  and  made  a  general  attack  with  his  whole  force,  we  could  have 
carried  Richmond. 

Question.  Was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that,  by  halting  there,  you  would 
have  become  comparatively  stronger,  and  the  enemy  comparatively  weaker  than 
before  ? 

Answer.  We  were  always  hoping  for  re-enforcements,  because  we  were  always 
applying  for  them. 

Question.  Did  not  the  enemy  receive  their  re-enforcements  as  rapidly  as  you 
you  received  yours  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  From  the  information  we  received  afterwards,  the  enemy 
were  very  much  demoralized  by  the  accident  to  their  chief  at  that  time.  There 
was  no  other  officer  of  suitable  rank  to  take  command  there.  And  when  Johnston 
was  knocked  from  his  horse,  and  taken  in  a  litter  to  Richmond,  the  rebel  army 
became  a  confused  mob.  And  if  we  had  attacked  with  our  whole  force,  we 
should  have  swept  everything  before  us.  And  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
officers  who  were  there  think  so  now. 

Question.  During  the  peninsula  campaign,  and  all  those  fights  there,  was  the 
commanding  general  ever  with  you  on  the  field  in  an  actual  engagement  ? 

Answer.  He  was  not  with  me  in  any  action  there. 

Question.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  narrative,  if  you  please. 

Answer.  I  embarked,  as  I  have  stated,  at  Newport  News.  When  I  arrived 
at  Aquia  creek  I  immediately  detached  one  of  my  brigades  by  railroad,  and 
they  advanced  to  Fredericksbui^.  Before  I  could  debark  all  my  command  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  directly  to  Alexandria.  1  therefore  re-embarked  that 
brigade  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Alexandria.  I 
landed  there,  and  took  possession  of  my  former  camp  on  the  Little  River  turn- 
pike, about  two  miles  from  town.     I  remained  there  twenty-four  hours. 

I  was  then  ordered  to  retrace  my  steps  through  Alexandria,  and  to  march 
with  my  command  up  to  the  aqueduct  bridge  at  Georgetown.  I  made  the  march 
during  the  night,  and  placed  my  troops  in  bivouac  near  that  bridge  the  next 
forenoon.  When  1  had  been  there  about  three  hours,  I  received  an  order  to 
move  with  my  command,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  on  Centreville. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  orders  at  that  time  1 
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Answer.  I  think  that  order  came  from  General  McGlellan,  by  direction  of 
General  Halleck.  I  moved  as  rapidly  as  possible,  my  troops  being  very  much 
jaded  and  worn  out  from  their  long  marches  and  voyage.  When  I  reached 
within  about  three  miles  of  Centreville,  the  following  night,  I  sent  a  staff-officer 
forward  to  General  Pope  to  report  my  position  to  him.  If  I  had  been  ordered 
to  advance  right  on  from  Alexandria  by  the  Little  River  turnpike,  I  should 
have  been  in  that  second  Bull  Run  battle  with  my  whole  force.  As  it  was,  I 
lost  some  forty -eight  hours,  by  remaining  in  camp  for  a  time  near  Alexandria, 
and  then  marching  up  to  the  Aqueduct  Bridge. 

I  arrived  at  Centreville  the  next  morning,  and  reported  to  General  Pope.  He 
directed  me  to  place  my  command  in  position  on  his  right,  which  I  did  immedi- 
ately. He  afterwards  directed  me  to  have  a  reconnoissance  in  force  made  to- 
wards Chantilly,  which  was  done. 

The  general  afterwards  came  to  me,  and  determined  that  I  should  make  an 
attack  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  the  next  morning  with  25,000  men,  telling  me 
what  troops  he  intended  I  should  take,  in  addition  to  my  own  corps ;  we  talked 
for  some  time  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  arrangements  were  coinpleted. 

For  gome  reason,  however,  which  was  unknown  to  me,  instead  of  making  this 
attack,  I  was  ordered  that  night  to  retreat  from  Centreville  down  the  turnpike, 
until  I  joined  on  to  the  corps  that  had  preceded  me.  But  I  did  not  find  any 
of  them  until  I  got  to  Fairfax  Court-House ;  there  I  was  ordered  by  General 
Pope  to  take  possession  of  Flint  Hill  and  hold  it ;  which  I  did. 

Question.  Why  was  that  idea  abandoned  of  making  an  attack  on  the  enemy's 
flank  with  25,000  men  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  when  I  received  the 
order  to  proceed  down  the  turnpike. 

Question.  Had  that  attack  been  made,  m  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  I  think  an  attack  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  ad- 
vancing down  towards  Fairfax  Court-House  would  have  been  successful. 

Aft^r  holding  Flint  Hill  a  day,  without  seeing  anything  of  the  enemy,  I  was 
ordered  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army  to  the  river.  General  Sigel's  corps 
preceding  mine.  We  commenced  the  march  in  the  afternoon,  near  night,  when 
we  had  marched  a  mile  or  two,  the  enemy  opened  with  artillery  upon  my  rear. 
I  immediately  formed  a  strong  rear-guard,  which  covered  the  movement  entirely 
to  the  river.  We  reached  the  Potomac  some  time  before  daylight. 
By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  what  would  have  been  the  effect,  had  you  im- 
mediately, upon  landing  at  Alexandria,  been  ordered  to  join  Greneral  Pope  with 
your  command  ?  Would  it  not  have  saved  his  army  from  defeat,  and  prevented 
the  rebels  from  invading  Maryland  ? 

Answer.  I  can  say  this :  that  had  I,  upon  landing  at  Alexandria,  been  ordered 
forward  immediately,  I  should  have  been  in  the  second  Bull  Run  battle  with 
my  corps. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  How  many  men  had  you  in  your  corps  at  that  time  ? 
Answer.  About  10,000,  I  presume. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Under  whose  orders  were  you  acting  before  you  communicated 
with  General  Popel 

Answer.  Under  orders  from  General  McClellan— orders  transmitted  through 
him  from  General  Halleck. 

Question.  Do  you  recoUect  when  your  orders  began  to  be  transmitted  from 
General  Halleck  thi'ough  General  McClellan  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember. 
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By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Will  you  now  go  on  and  give  us  a  brief  and  concise  history  of  the 
Maryland  campaign? 

Answer.  The  day  after  we  reached  the  Potomac  I  was  ordered  to  place  my 
command  in  camp  at  Tenallytown.  I  remained  there  three  days,  and  was  or- 
dered then  to  advance.  The  following  day  General  Banks's  corps  was  added 
to  my  command.  My  command  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  army  as  it 
advanced.  We  were  not  engaged  at  South  Mountain,  but  continued  on  until 
we  reached  Antietam.  One  division  of  my  second  corps,  under  Richardson, 
was  drawn  up  within  shelling  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  I  lost  some  men  there 
and  one  or  two  valuable  officers. 

The  second  night  after  our  arrival  there  I  was  informed  that  Greneral  Hooker 
had  been  ordered  to  advance  towards  the  left  of  the  enemy  with  his  corps.  In 
the  evening  I  was  ordered  to  send  forward  General  Mansfield,  with  Banks's  corps, 
to  the  support  of  Hooker,  and  to  hold  my  own  corps  in  readiness  to  march  an 
hour  before  daylight.  It  was  ready  at  that  time,  but  I  did  not  receive  the 
order  to  advance  until  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  going  upon  the  field  I  found  that  General  Hooker's  corps  had  been  dis- 
persed and  routed.  I  passed  him  some  distance  in  the  rear,  where  he  had  been 
carried  wounded,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  his  corps  at  all  as  I  was  advancing  with 
my  command  on  the  field.  There  were  some  troops  lying  down  on  the  left 
which  I  took  to  belong  to  Mansfield's  command.  In  the  meantime  General 
Mansfield  had  been  killed,  and  a  portion  of  his  corps  (formerly  Banks's)  had 
also  been  thrown  into  conftision. 

Sedgwick's  division  was  led  by  myself  on  the  right  of  Banks's  corps.  We 
sustained  a  very  heavy  fire  there  for  some  time.  The  enemy  made  a  very  des- 
perate attempt  to  turn  our  left,  and  the  fire  became  so  severe  that  even  my  right 
division  faced  from  it  and  marched  at  least  a  third  of  a  mile  before  I  could  stop 
them.  They  did  not  break,  but  marched  off  in  columns  from  the  fire.  They 
were  then  halted  and  placed  in  a  position  which  was  held.  My  two  other  di- 
visions, French's  and  Richardson's,  drove  the  enemy  a  considerable  distance 
and  never  retreated  an  inch. 

I  have  always  believed  that,  instead  of  sending  these  troops  into  that  action 
in  driblets,  as  they  were  sent,  if  General  McOlellan  had  authorized  me  to  march 
these  40,000  men  on  the  left  fiank  of  the  enemy,  we  could  not  have  failed  to 
throw  them  right  back  in  front  of  the  other  divisions  of  our  army  on  our  left, 
Bumside's,  Franklin's,  and  Porter's  corps;  as  it  was,  we  went  in,  division  after 
division,  until  even  one  of  my  own  divisions  was  forced  out.  The  other  two 
drove  the  enemy  and  held  their  positions.  My  intention  at  the  time  was  to 
have  proceeded  entirely  on  by  their  left  and  moved  down,  bringing  them  right 
in  front  of  Bumside,  Franklin,  and  Porter. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  And  all  escape  for  the  enemy  would  have  been  impossible  ? 
Answer.  I  think  so. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Why  waa  not  that  done  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  the  general  thought  it  was  better  to  bring 
one  corps  at  a  time  into  action. 

Question.  How  came  our  divisions  to  be  forced  back  in  that  way  ;  did  they 
attack  superior  numbers  ? 

Answer.  At  the  points  of  attack  the  enemy  was  superior.  General  Hooker's 
corps  was  dispersed;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  I  sent  one  of  my  own 
staff-officers  to  find  where  they  were ;  and  GenewJ  Ricketts,  the  only  officer  we 
could  find,  said  that  he  could  not  raise  300  men  of  the  corps. 
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By  Mr.  Gkwch : 

Question.  This  was  after  General  Hooker  was  wounded  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  some  distance  in  the  rear,  having  his  wound  dressed. 

By  Mr.  Covode : 
Question.  What  was  the  number  engaged  on  each  side  in  that  battle  : 
Answer.  I  supposed  at  the  time  that  we  were  about  equal  at.  Antietam.    I 
believe  the  enemy  say  otherwise ;  but  it  was  my  belief,  from  all  that  I  could  see 
and  hear  on  the  field,  that  there  were  about  80,000  men  on  each  side  there. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Who  were  victorious  in  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  We  were.  We  held  the  ground  upon  which  the  battle  was  fought, 
and  the  enemy  retreated. 

Question.  What  was  the  reason  we  did  not  destroy  that  army  after  its  defeat 
at  Antietam? 

Answer.  It  had  been  &'  very  severe  action — 'Uncommonly  severe.  My  own 
corps  lost  something  over  5,000  men  that  day  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  some 
of  the  other  corps  lost  very  nearly  as  much.  Troops  are  not  exactly  prepared 
to  make  a  rapid  pursuit  the  next  day  after  such  a  battle  as  that.  And  another 
reason  was  tnis,  I  believe,  General  McClellan  knew  that  re-enforcements  were 
on  the  march  to  him,  being  pushed  up  as  rapidly  as  possible;  and  he  knew, 
probably,  that  the  enemy  ivouid  receive  no  re-enforcements ;  therefore  he  thought 
proper  to  pause  a  little  after  that  severe  battle  before  he  pressed  the  enemy. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  aft;er  an  action  of  that  kind.  It  takes  a  day 
or  two  to  look  about  you  a  little,  to  collect  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  take  care 
of  them.  Elnowing  that  these  re-enforcements  were  on  the  march  from  Wash- 
ington, I  thought  it  was  prudent  for  the  general  to  halt  a  little  after  that  severe 
action  until  his  re-enforcements,  came  up. 

Question.  The  enemy  had  a  difficult  river  to  cross,  and  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  their  crossing/ the  river,  I  believe  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not  very  difficult  for  them  to  cross  it.  They  could  ford  it 
in  many  places. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  the  enemy  were  retreating,  after  that 
battle  ? 

Answer.  I  believe  it  was  the  second  night  after  the  action. 

Question.  Were  our  forces  in  a  condition  to  pursue,  when  you  found  that  the 
enemy  had  commenced  their  retreat  ? 

Answer.  You  mean  before  they  got  across  the  river  ? 

Question.  Yes,  sir ;  as  the  information  reached  you  that  they  had  begun  to 
retreat. 

Answer.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to.  answer.     With  old  regular  troops, 
tried  men,  a  night  attack  ijpon  the  enemy  there  would  have  been  successful ; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  risk  in  makmg  night  attacks  with  new  troops. 
By  Mr.  Covode : 

Question.  What  prevented  General  Porter's  corps  from  attacking  the  enemy  ? 
Were  they  not  in  condition  to  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  there  was  some  disappointment 
on  the  part  of  General  Bumside  about  it. 

Question.  Were  they  engaged  in  that  fight  at  all  1 

Answer.  I  think  not.     I  think  they  were  held  as  reserves. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  delay  in  pursuing  the  enemy  after  they 
^     Rep.  Com.  108 24 
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had  recrossed  the  river,  and  after  you  had  received  your  re-enforcements.  What 
caused  that  delay  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  A  large  army  is  a  very  unwieldy  machine  to  move. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  organize  the  means  of  transportation,  proeure 
supplies,  &c.  Scarcely  any  man  can  move  100,000  men  without  making  very 
close  calculations,  and  an  inexperienced  man  cannot  make  those  calculations.  I 
do  not  know  the  reason  for  the  delay,  unless  it  may  have  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  reorganize  and  refit  the  army ;  and  whether  that  could  have  been  done 
in  less  time  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Question.  What  effect  had  the  surrender  of  Harper's  Ferry  upon  the  battle 
of  Antietam  ?  ^ 

Answer.  The  30,000  of  the  enemy  who  took  Harper's  Ferry  came  up  to 
Antietam  and  took  part  in  the  action  there. 

Question.  When  the  army  moved  from  Washington  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  in 
your  opinion^  what  should  have  been  our  line  of  movement  ? 

Answer.  1  think  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  our  whole  army  to  have 
gone  right  up  to  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  left 
Pennsylvania  to  take  care  of  Lee,  we  would  then  have  come  right  in  rear  of 
the  enemy. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Was  that  your  opinion  at  the  time  I 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  did  not  express  it. 

Question.  In  what  light  did  you  regard  the  crossing  of  Lee  into  Maryland  I 

Answer.  I  think  the  movement  of  our  whole  army  up  the  Potomac  would 
have  led  to  the  rapid  retreat  of  Lee  across  the  Potomac. 

Question.  I  mean,  did  you  regard  Lee's  movement  as  a  good  or  a  bad  militaiy 
movement  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  might  have  been  made  a  very  hazardous  movement  for 
him. 


Washington,  February  — ,  1863. 
Brigadier  General  Herman  Haupt  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  Were  you  connected  with  the  army  of  Virginia  during  the  cam- 
paign of  General  Pope. 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Answer.  As  chief  of  construction  and  transportation  on  the  railways  used 
for  military  purposes. 

Question.  Were  you  personally  present  with  General  Pope  during  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  time  of  his  connexion  with  the  army  of  Virginia? 

Answer.  I  was  not  often  personally  present  with  him,  as  my  duties  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  me  to  be  moving  about  and  required  my  presence 
frequently  at  the  general  office  in  Alexandria.  I  was  not  under  the  orders 
of  General  Pope  at  all  until  after  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain. 

Question.  Under  whose  orders  did  you  act  previous  to  this  time  ? 

Answer.  My  position  was  and  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  requires  explanation. 
I  was  called  to  Washington  in  April,  1862,  by  a  telegram  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  where  I  found  that  both  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the 
Rappahannock  were  delayed  and  unable  to  advance  in  consequence  of  the 
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destruction  of  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  the  use  of  which  was  necessary 
to  enable  General  McDowell  to  coK)perate  with  General  McClellan.  I  felt 
that  an  exigency  existed  in  which  I  could  be  useful,  and  that  no  considera- 
tions of  personal  interest  or  convenience  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  success  of  our  armies  in  the  field.  I  explained  to  Secretary 
Stanton  the  condition  of  my  affairs;  that  reputation  and  fortune  were  jeop- 
ardized by  the  efforts  of  unscrupulous  enemies  in  Massachusetts;  that  I 
would  perform  the  duties  required  without  accepting  either  rank  or  pay, 
but  would  reserve  the  right  to  return  to  Massachusetts  whenever  the  public 
interest  would  not  suffer  detriment  thereby.  I  expected  to  remain  with 
General  McDowell  only  for  a  few  weeks;  but  after  opening  the  road  to 
Fredericksburg,  he  said  that  my  continued  assistance  was  indispensible; 
that  he  could  not  get  along  without  me;  thai  I  must  open,  also,  the  Ma- 
nasses  Gap  railroad,  which  I  did,  and  I  remained  until  General  McDowell 
was  superseded  by  General  Pope.  When  General  Pope  came  into  command 
he  did  not  at  first  seem  to  consider  my  services  necessary,  and  I  returned  to 
Massachusetts,  after  telling  the  Secretary  of  War  that  if  he  needed  me 
again  for  any  service  he  could  send  for  me. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Massachusetts  7 
Answer.  Very  little  more  than  a  week,  perhaps  ten  days,  when  I  received 
the  following  telegram  from  the  War  Department: 

"  Without  your  aid  to  organize  and  manage  the  railroads  of  Virginia  the 
army  cannot  be  supplied.    Please  return  immediately.'' 

I  returned  at  once,  reported  to  General  Pope  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Mountain,  who  placed  the  railroads  entirely  under  my  control,  and 
issued  orders  that  no  officer,  whatever  his  rank,  should  interfere  with  my 
management. 

Question.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  railroads  when  you  returned  ? 

Answer.  At  a  stand  still;  a  general  blockade;  scarcely  a  wheel  in  motion. 

Question.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  blockade  ? 

Answer.  Probably  it  arose,  as  it  generally  did,  from  orders  given  by 
ofBcers  which  were  incompatible  with  the  regular  operation  of  the  roads. 
Such  things  were  frequent  before  I  was  given  the  absolute  control  of  the 
railway  organization;  but  as  I  was  absent,  I  cannot  say  positively  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  this  particular  instance. 

Question.  Who  had  charge  of  the  roads  in  your  absence  ? 

Answer.  Colonel  D.  C.  McCallum.  But  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  any  censure  is  to  attach  to  this  officer;  he  is  one  of  the  most  able  rail- 
way managers  in  the  United  States,  and  I  consider  his  integrity  and  fidelity 
beyond  question;  but  being  confined  by  office  duties  in  Washington  he 
could  not  possibly  give  any  attention  in  the  field.  It  was  quite  the  reverse 
with  myself.  I  have  uniformly  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  routine 
business  or  office  details,  and  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  assist  by  personal 
efforts  at  whatever  point  my  presence  was  most  needed.  To  this  fact,  and 
not  to  any  superior  skill  or  experience,  is  any  apparent  efficiency  under  my 
administration  to  be  attributed. 

Question.  Did  you  report  to  General  Pope  before  his  retreat  behind  the 
Rappahannock  ? 

Answer.  On  the  very  day  when  it  was  made.  I  was  with  him  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  received,  and  hastened  back 
to  Culpeper,  where  I  caused  the  stores  to  be  immediately  loaded  and  sent 
off,  nothing  being  destroyed. 

Question.  Were  you  with  General  Pope  during  the  battles  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  what  observations  did  you  make  ? 

Answer.  There  were  no  battles,  properly  so  called,  but  for  several  days 
artillery  skirmishing.    I  was  with  General  Pope  on  the  2l8t  and  22d  of  Au- 
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gust.  On  the  last  day  I  made  the  obBervation  to  him  that  I  did  not  like  the 
appearance  of  things — ^the  fact  reported  by  scouts  that  wagons  in  large 
nombers  had  been  seen  passing  np  the  river  indicated  a  disposition  to  at- 
tempt a  passage.  I  asked  General  Pope  how  far  he  had  scouts  up  the  river; 
he  answered  15  or  20  miles.  I  asked  if  this  was  far  enough;  he  said  be 
thought  it  was.  I  then  asked  what  was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  going 
even  as  far  as  the  Shenandoah  valley,  crossing  by  Manassas  or  other  gape, 
and  cutting  our  communications  in  the  rear.  He  said  there  was  no  danger. 
I  felt  somrewhat  reassured,  and  returned  to  Manassas.  That  same  evening 
the  train  which  followed  me  was  fired  into  at  Catlelt's.  As  the  wires  were 
not  cut,  I  immediately  telegraphed  the  fact  to  General  Pope  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

August  22,  1862. 

Conductor  of  train  No.  6,  from  Gatlett's,  just  in,  reports  train  fired  into  by 
rebels  at  Catlett's.  He  says  he  opened  throttle,  ran  through  rebels  at  fall 
speed,  and  has  just  arrived.  The  train  hands  laid  down  to  escape  the  bul- 
lets. I  will  hold  trains  here  for  instructions.  I  can  only  explain  the  occur- 
rence by  supposing  it  to  be  a  cavalry  dash.  We  have  2,100  troops  here  in 
cars.    The  fire  was  from  both  sides,  but  most  heavy  from  east  side  of  track. 

HAUPT. 

Major  General  Pope. 

And  received  the  following  in  reply : 

Headquarters  Army  op  Virginia, 
Rappahannoch  Crossing,  August  22, 1862 — 11.40  p.  m. 

Say  to  Generals  Heintzelman,  Cox,  and  Sturgis,  as  they  come  forward 
with  their  troops,  to  halt  them  at  Warrenton  Junction  or  Cedar  creek,  aud 
take  up  a  position  there  against  any  force  of  the  enemy  advancing  in  the 
direction  of  Warrenton.  The  enemy  has  succeeded,  in  greatly  superior 
numbers,  in  turning  our  right  in  the  direction  of  Sulphur  Springs  and  War- 
renton. Ask  General  Heintzelman  to  endeavor  to  keep  open  the  railroad  com- 
munication between  Cedar  Run  and  Rappahannock  Station.  I  have  ordered 
a  force  back  to  Catlett's  Station.  Send  forward  the  provision  trains  to-mor- 
row to  this  point. 

JNO.  POPE, 
Mqjor  Oeneral,  Commanding, 

Colonel  Haupt. 

Question.  Was  much  damage  done  by  the  enemy  during  the  raid  at  Cat- 
lett's  ? 

Answer.  Very  little,  although  much  might  have  been  done.  Wagons  had 
been  concentrating  for  several  days  at  that  point,  but  the  enemy  became 
alarmed  and  retired. 

Question.  Was  this  raid  followed  by  any  other  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  Not  for  two  or  three  days.  The  same  evening  General  Kearney 
arrived  at  Burke's  Station.  I  sent  for  him  to  come  to  the  telegraph  office, 
and,  after  consultation  on  the  position  of  affairs,  sent  this  telegram  to  Gen- 
eral Pope  : 

Burke's,  August  23,  1862 — 1  a.  m. 
After  consultation  with  General  Kearney,  I  have  ordered  one  regiment  to 
be  sent  to  Catlett's  immediately,  with  a  small  engine,  one  flat  car,  and  fifty 
men  in  advance.    The  other  troops  will  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

HAUPT. 

Major  General  Pope. 
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Qne«tion.  Did  yon  continue  to  forward  troops,  and  how  many  each  day  ? 

Answer.  Troops  were  forwarded  by  rail  for  several  days,  but  how  many 
each  day  I  cannot  now  ascertain.  There  were  many  delays  and  much  diffi- 
culty in  managing  the  transportation,  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  cars  and  engines  were  held  at  the  south  end  of  the  line  by  orders  of 
the  general  in  command,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  telegram  : 

Rappahannock  Corps,  August  20,  1862. 

T  wish  a  train  of  twenty  cars,  for  -subsistence,  to  be  kept  constantly 
at  the  order  of  E.  G.  Beckwith,  chief  of  commissary  at  the  headquarters. 
This  train  is  required  to  keep  the  troops  supplied  with  rations,  as  I  am  about 
to  send  back  all  my  wagons  and  wish  no  depot.  I  wish  you  would  see  that 
this  train  runs  regularly  according  to  its  orders,  as  we  depend  upon  it  for 
the  daily  bread  of  this  command.  I  desire  also  that  you  send  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  road,  to  be  switched  off  on  the  side  tracks 
either  at  Catlett's  or  Warrenton  Junction,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  I 
can  carry  off  all  the  baggage  and  material  of  this  army  by  railroad  at  the 
shortest  notice.  I  shall  have  no  wagons  left  here  for  that  purpose.  Inform 
General  Halleck  whether  you  station  the  trains  at  Catlett's  or  Warrenton 
Junction. 

JOHN  POPE, 
MoQor  Oeneral,  Commanding, 

Colonel  HsBMAN  Haxtft, 

Superintendeni  of  BaUroads^  Alexandria. 

I  also  sent  the  following  telegram  to  General  Halleck : 

August  20,  1862. 

I  have  ordered  the  siding  at  Rappahannock  to  be  immediately  extended 
to  hold  twenty  cars  of  commissary  stores.  Twenty  cars  more  will  be  kept 
back  at  next  station,  to  replace  the  first  when  empty.  Stores  not  immedi- 
ately required  I  have  sent  and  am  sending  to  Manassas.  To-morrow  morn-i 
ing  sixty  empty  cars  will  be  at  Warrenton  Junction,  to  use  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. If  you  intend  to  order  Sturgis's  command  forward,  please  let  me 
know,  as  there  may  be  some  trouble  in  arranging  transportation.  All  our 
power  may  be  at  this,  the  south,  end. 

H.  HAUHT. 

Major  General  Halleck. 

August  20,  1862. 

I  am  sending  to  Manassas  to-night  all  cars  loaded  with  stores  not  imme- 
diately required.  We  will  have  sixty  cars  sent  to  Warrenton  Junction  to- 
morrow. Forage  has  all  been  sent  forward;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
you  will  want  more,  I  have  ordered  a  part  of  the  sixty  cars  to  be  loaded  with 
forage.  I  have  informed  General  Halleck  that  sixty  cars  will  be  at  Warren- 
ton Junction  to-morrow  for  use  in  case  of  need.  You  will  understand  that  this 
will  concentrate  our  power  at  this  end,  and  we  will  be  short  at  Alexandria 
if  troops  are  to  be  forwarded.- 

H.  HAUPT. 

Major  General  Pope. 

On  the  22d  of  August  troops  began  to  arrive  at  Alexandria  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  when  the  following  telegrams  were  received  and  sent: 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  22,  1862. 
Troops  will  be  arriving  to-day  or  to-morrow  for  the  line  of  the  Rappa-  • 
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bannock.    Probably  in  the  next  forty-eight  (48)  hours  from  (10)  to  fifteen 
thousand,  (15,000.) 

H.  W.  HALLECK. 

0€neral4n'Ghitf, 
Colonel  H.  Haupt. 

Washington,  August  22,  1862. 

If  you  cannot  move  the  trains  beyond  Catlett's  Station,  land  all  the  troops 
at  that  place,  and  keep  your  rolling  stock  this  side  and  out  of  danger.  Expect 
large  arrivals  at  Alexandria  to-morrow,  and  make  preparations  to  take  them 
forward  to  General  Pope. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Qeneral-in-Chipf. 
Colonel  H.  Haupt. 

August  22,  1862. 

What  you  order  in  regard  to  subsistence  is  precisely  in  accordance  with 
my  directions.  What  is  needed  for  subsistence  must  take  precedence  of 
everything  else;  but  no  accumulation  of  stores  in  front  to  be  permitted. 

H.  HAUPT. 

Major  General  Halleck. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 

Bappahannock  Crossing — 10.30  p.  m. 

Push  forward  the  troops  to  Catlett's  at  daybreak  in  the  morning.    Halt 
all  troops  coming  up  at  Catlett's.     Keep  the  road  open. 
By  command  of  Major  General  Pope. 

GEO.  D.  RUGGLES, 
Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
Colonel  Haupt. 

August  23,  1862. 

The  number  of  troops  now  sent  forward  is  6,600;  1,500  more  now  marching 
up,  and  transportation  ready  for  them.  After  repeated  attempts  for  hoars  to 
get  answers,  I  learn  that  the  track  is  clear,  the  bridges  safe,  and  that  six 
engines  and  trains  are  now  ready  to  return  to  Alexandria.  There  must  have 
been  great  delay  somewhere.  Please  order  some  competent  oflScer  to  see  that 
the  cars  are  unloaded  and  returned.  There  will  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  oa 
our  part  so  long  as  we  can  hold  out.  Shall  the  place  of  unloading  be  War- 
ronton  or  Catlett's  for  the  remainder  ?  Nine  trains  will  be  returned  in  three 
hours,  if  no  accident  occurs. 

H.  HAUPT. 

General  Pope. 

Question.  Had  you  frequent  communication  with  General  Halleck  during 
these  movements,  and  did  he  assume  any  responsibility  in  giving  you 
instructions  ? 

Answer.  I  was  in  daily  communication  with  General  Halleck,  and  was 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  prompt  attention  and  co-operation.  Frequently 
I  could  get  no  replies  from  General  Pope  for  many  hours,  in  which  case  I 
would,  when  information  was  required,  ask  it  of  General  Halleck;  and  in  do 
case  did  he  manifest  any  indisposition  to  reply  promptly  and  to  the  point 

The  following  telegrams  will  give  information  on  this  subject: 

August  24,  1862. 

As  I  receive  no  answers  to  telegrams  from  General  Pope,  I  wish  to  ask  if 
all  the  troops  are  to  be  sent  to  Warrenton  Junction.    Is  not  Catlett's  prefe^ 
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able  ?  The  shorter  the  distance,  the  less  will  be  the  time  required  to  unload 
and  return  the  cars.  The  number  of  trains  is  so  large  that  Manassas  is  the 
only  place  at  which  they  can  be  passed.  We  have  advices  of  ten  trains  now 
returninfir;  but  none  are  in  yet.  As  soon  as  they  are  in  we  can  return  10,000 
men.  We  are  just  starting  1,000  men  (36th  Ohio)  in  Baltimore  &  Ohio  cars. 
I  suppose  it  is  your  wish  that  commands  should  go  as  much  as  possible 
together.  Have  you  directed  that  Sturgis's  command  should  take  preced^ce 
of  all  others  ?  It  is  so  stated ;  but  the  orders  should  be  sent  to  me.  The 
agent  at  Manassas  reports  that  it  is  expected  that  an  attack  will  be  made 
on  that  place  to-night  by  a  strong  cavalry  force.  I  report  the  statement,  but 
attach  no  importance  to  it.  I  do  not  learn  that  it  rests  on  any  good  founda- 
tion. A  note  from  General  Sturgis  has  just  been  received.  He  says  you 
gave  peremptory  orders  that  he  should  be  sent  after  Kearney,  and  before 
Hooker.  Part  of  Hooker's  division  has  gone.  Shall  I  send  Sturgis  ahead 
of  the  balance  of  Hooker's,  and  ahead  of  Kearney's  batteries  ?  Whatever 
you  direct  will  be  carried  out.  In  the  absence  of  instructions,  we  will  finish 
Hooker  and  Kearney  before  commencing  on  Sturgis.  We  can  get  all  away 
to-morrow  morning,  if  no  accident  occurs. 

H.  HAUPT. 
Major  General  Halleck. 

War  Department,  August  25,  1862—10.40. 

When  you  cannot  get  orders  from  General  Pope,  land  the  troops  where 
you  deem  most  convenient,  but  as  near  to  General  Pope's  army  as  you  can. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  GenerMn- Chief. 
Colonel  Haupt. 

In  consequence  of  the  interference  of  one  of  the  general  officers,  who  de- 
manded transportation  at  a  tiipe  when  it  could  not  be  furnished  without  de- 
ranging my  plans  for  transportation,  a  serious  delay  occurred.  I  refused 
transportation  at  this  time  unless  the  orders  came  from  General  Halleck  or 
General  Pope,  in  consequence  of  which  the  officer  in  question  ordered  me  in 
arrest,  and  assumed  military  possession  of  the  road.  In  consequence  of 
this  a  blockade  ensued,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  more  than  24  hours. 
I  appealed  to  General  Halleck,  who  issued  an  order,  and  followed  it  promptly 
by  a  second,  informing  the  officer  who  had  interfered  with  my  management 
that  if  he  did  not  immediately  desist  he  would  be  placed  in  arrest.  In  every 
instance  I  have  received  the  most  full  and  prompt  support  from  General 
Halleck,  and  without  such  support  it  is  my  belief  that  the  railroads  could 
not  possibly  have  supplied  the  army. 

War  Departvent,  August  23,  1862. 

No  military  officers  will  give  any  orders  to  your  subordinates  except 
through  you,  nor  will  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  moving  of  the  trains. 
Your  orders  must  come  from  General  Pope  or  myself,  except  in  case  of  an 
attack  on  the  road,  when  you  will  consult  with  the  commander  of  the  nearest 
forces. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Oommander-inrChief, 

Colonel  H.  Haupt,  Superintendant  Railroads, 

August  24,  1862. 

Your  despatches  enabled  me  to  resume  operations  on  the  road  this  morn- 
ing. The  blockade  consequent  upon  the  interference  continued  half  a  day. 
I  have  commenced  sending  forward  General  Sturgis's  division,  as  General 
Hooker  informed  me  that  all  of  his  troops  had  not  arrived,  and  he  would  be 
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satisfied  to  get  oflf  this  evening.  We  expect  during  the  day  and  night  to 
clear  oat  all  the  troops  here  except  the  fresh  arrivals  and  take  also  some 
forage  and  stores,  two  trains  of  which  are  now  going  forward.  The  qoarter- 
master  informs  me  of  the  arrival  of  20,000  more  troops  by  transports,  and 
also  a  lot  by  rail.  Our  capacity  under  favorable  circumstances  is  12,000 
troops  per  day,  but  accidents  and  detentions  will  greatly  reduce  it.  If  the 
troops  are  to  go  by  rail,  I  should  know  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  go  and 
the  points  of  destination.  Please  direct  that  the  information  be  communi- 
cated to  me,  so  that  I  can  arrange  for  it. 

H.  HAUPT. 
Major  General  Halleck. 

Inquiries  having  been  made  by  General  Pope  in  regard  to  forage  and 
commissary  stores  I  sent  the  following  in  reply. 

August  26,  1862. 

I  have  not  only  sent  forward  every  car  loaded  with  forage  and  commissary 
stores  that  has  been  delivered  to  us,  but  I  have  gone  personally,  late  at  night, 
to  the  commissary  and  quartermaster,  to  urge  them  to  load  cars  even  beyond 
their  requisitions,  that  there  should  be  no  deficiency.  The  trouble  is  that 
Furguson  has  not  the  grain  to  send.  We  are  this  moment  advised  of  the 
arrival  of  some  in  Washington,  and  our  engine  is  already  there  to  bring  it 
It  shall  have  precedence  over  all  other  transportation.  All  of  Hooker's  com- 
mand did.not  get  off  last  night.  The  number  of  men  was  not  correctly  re- 
ported at  this  office,  and  the  cars  sent  were  not  fully  loaded.  This  will 
detain  Cox's  command  perhaps  until  evening.  We  will  keep  moving  and 
do  all  we  can. 

H.  HAUPT. 

Major  General  Popb. 

This  was  the  last  telegram  sent  to  General  Pope;  soon  after  the  commoni- 
cations  were  broken,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  telegrams: 

August  26,  1862. 
The  following  telegram  has  just  been  received  from  Manassas: 

"  August  26,  1862. 
"  No.  6  train,  engine  Secretary,  was  fired  into  by  a  party  of  secesh  cav- 
alry, some  say  about  500  stiong.    Ties   were  piled  on  track,  but  engineer 
took  good  run  at  them,  and  scattered  them  from  track.     Engine  well  riddled 
by  bullets. 

"McCRICKETT." 

The  engine  Secretary  was  being  followed  by  four  other  trains,  which  are 
in  great  danger,  as  there  is  no  communication — the  wire  is  cut  between 
Manassas  and  Warren  ton.  We  have  transportation  for  1,200  men;  this 
number  might  be  sent  to  Manassas  to  protect  the  road  while  we  repair  it 
I  suppose  the  bridge  at  Bristow  will  be  destroyed. 

H.  HAUPT. 

Major  General  Halleck. 

August  26,  1862 — 8.50  a.  tn. 
In  addition  to  the  transportation  for  1,200  men  some  other  trains  are 
coming  and  are  this  side  of  Manassas;  we  may  have,  in  a  few  hours,  trans- 
portation for  3,000  or  4,000  men.  They  can  be  advanced  as  far  as  possible, 
then  march  forward.  I  am  just  informed  that  the  four  trains  following  the 
Secretary  are  captured,  and  that  the  rebels  are  approaching  Manassas  with 
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artillery.  These  may  be  exaggerations,  but  the  operator  and  agent  are 
leaving  and  prompt  action  is  required.  It  is  anfoi*tunate  that  a  portion  of 
our  forces  did  not  march.    I  wait  instructions. 

.     H.  HAUPT. 
Major  General  Halleck. 

August  86,  1862. 

Operator  at  Manassas  says:  ''I  am  off  now,  sure."  I  directed  the  agent 
to  run  the  two  engines  at  Manassas  forward,  wait  until  the  last  moment,  and 
then  escape  on  the  engine  if  a  real  necessity  existed.  Operator  had  just 
commenced  message  to  headquarters  of  General  Pope  when  wire  was  cut. 
It  is  clear  now  that  the  railroad  can  be  relied  upon  only  for  supplies;  no 
more  troops  can  be  forwarded.  By  marching  they  will  protect  communica- 
tions; in  cars  they  are  helpless.  Our  capacity  by  this  raid  will  be  much 
reduced. 

H.  HAUPT. 

Greneral  Halleck. 

August  26,  1862. 

Two  soldiers  just  arrived  from  Manassas  at  Fairfax  report  bridges  all 
right  between  these  points.  Good ;  very  good  so  far.  This  was  my  greatest 
source  of  anxiety. 

HAUPT. 

Major  General  Halleck. 

War  Department,  August  26,  1862—9.25. 

General  Smith,  General  Slocum,  General  Sturgis,  or  any  other  general 
officer  you  can  find,  will  immediately  send  all  the  men  you  can  transport  to 
Bristoe  bridge  or  Manassas  Junction.    Show  this  order. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  OeneraHn-Chi^. 

Colonel  H.  Hauft. 

I  have  been  on  the  search  for  some  general  officer,  but  can  find  none. 
Cox  is  in  Washington;  Sturgis  is  in  the  field;  Smith  I  could  learn  nothing 
about.  I  have  found  Colonels  Scammon  and  White,  of  Cox's  command,  who 
will  be  ready  in  an  hour.  I  will  now  go  to  other  camps  and  endeavor  to 
drum  up  more.  The  engine  Secretary,  two  miles  this  side  of  Bull  Run 
bridge,  ran  into  the  end  of  another  train,  doing  severe  damage;  the  track  is 
blocked.  I  will  send  out  3,000  or  4,000  troops,  but  they  can  do  no  more 
to-night  than  hold  Bull  Run  bridge.  The  damage  at  Manassas  cannot  now 
be  helped;  whatever  it  is  has  been  already  done. 

HAUPT, 

Major  General  Halleck. 

August  2t,  1862—1.10  a.  m. 

I  found  General  Hancock  in  his  camp.  He  will  send  1,500  of  his  com- 
mand,  and  1,500  of  Cox's  command  will  go  forward  immediately.  I  have 
recommended  that  500  men  be  left  at  Bull  Run^  and  the  remainder  go  for- 
ward to  Manassas  and  await  orders.  A  wrecking  ^nd  construction  train 
will  proceed,  at  the  same  time,  to  clear  trac)c  and  repair  damages.  Should 
not  orders  be  given  to  move  forward  forces  to  Manassas  to-morrow  ? 

H.  HAUPT. 

General  Halleck. 

Alexandria,  AugvM  26, 1862 — 11^  p,  m. 
Sir  :  I  have  just  received  your  despatch  addressed  to  "  Generals  Smith» 
Slocum,  Sturgis,  or  any  other  general  officer  you  can  find,  and  being  senior 
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officer  here  will  send  forward  all  the  infantry  that  the  railroad  can  fornish 
transportation  for,  and  as  much  artillery  as  can  be  moved  to  the  point  or 
points  designated.  Colonel  Haupt  has  requested  a  force  to  protect  the 
bridges  at  Bull  Run,  which  I  will  furnish  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  yoa. 

W.  S.  HANCOCK, 
Brigadier  Oeneral  Commanding  6th  Army  Corps. 
General  Halleck, 

War^  Department. 

August  27,  1862. 

I  have  been  using  incessant  exertions  all  night  to  get  the  3,000  troops  off, 
but  the  last  did  not  leave  until  da3'light;  there  appeared  to  be  a  disposition 
to  use  up  the  night  before  getting  to  the  scene  of  action;  3,000  men,  with 
abundance  of  amunition,  have  ^one  forward.  Information  from  Fairfax,  during 
the  night,  stated  that  two  pieces  of  one  of  our  batteries  were  taken  at  Manas- 
sas, our  men  cut  up,  number  not  stated.  They  were  surrounded,  one  man 
escaping  wounded  to  Fairfax.  The  enemy  had  scouts  out  in  every  direc- 
tion; a  party  appeared  to  be  moving  down  towards  Union  Mills,  where  our 
track  is  blocked.  If  so.  Bull  Run  bridge  may  be  destroyed.  I  give  the 
information  as  I  received  it.  As  intelligence  comes  in,  I  will  transmit  it 
to  you. 

H.  HAUPT. 

Major  Oeneral  Halleck. 

August  2t,  1862. 

I  ordered  troop  trains  to  proceed  to  Union  Mills,  4  miles  north  of  Manas- 
sas, where  collision  occurred;  then  march  troops  to  Bull  Run;  leave  five- 
hundred  (500)  men  to  protect  the  bridge,  and  the  balance,  2,500,  to  proceed 
to  Manassas.  The  last  of  the  troop  trains  has  unloaded  at  Union  Mills  and 
returned  to  Fairfax  station,  6  miles;  reports  fighting  2  miles  beyond  Bull 
Run  bridge,  and  coming  in  direction  of  Manassas.  Further  information  as 
soon  as  received. 

H.  HAUPT. 

General  Halleck. 

August  27, 1862. 

I  venture  this  suggestion:  as  soon  as  the  cars  return  which  carried  troops 
to  Union  Mills,  I  propose  to  load  the  whole  with  subsistence — put  on  top  and 
inside  1,500  or  2,000  more  men,  and  endeavor  by  all  means  to  work  the 
trains  through.  The  most  serious  matter,  if  true,  is  the  capture  of  some 
pieces  of  our  artillery,  which,  if  turned  against  our  trains,  would  render  an 
advance  impossible.  I  am  told  that  a  battery  left  here  yesterday,  and 
should,  this  morning,  be  near  Manassas,  but  I  fear  it  has  no  infantry  sup- 
port. I  am  not  advised  of  any  movements  but  those  made  under  my  direc- 
tion by  rail. 

Do  you  approve  of  my  sending  forward  the  subsistence  trains  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  ?  if  so,  please  answer.  I  would  suggest  that  artillery,  with  a 
good  infantry  support,  be  sent  forward  immediately.  I  propose  this  plan: 
load  a  battery  or  part  of  a  battery  on  cars,  carry  with  it  a  sufficient  in- 
fantry support;  let  this  precede  the  supply  trains  to  some  point  where  the 
battery  can  be  unloaded,  and  advanced  by  common  road  to  Manassas,  to  re- 
capture, if  possible,  the  pieces  taken,  and  prevent  them  from  being  used 
against  the  train.    I  have  a  strong  force,  one  wrecking  and  one  construction 
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train  now  on  the  ground,  with  very  efficient  men.    ^he  track  will  be  cleared 
and  reconstructed  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  so  as  to  advance  trains. 

HAUPT. 
Major  General  Halleck. 

The  reply  of  General  Halleck  was  in  these  words  : 

War  Department, 
August  27,  1862.— 10.50  o'clock,  a  m. 

If  you  can  see  General  McClellan,  consult  him;  if  not  go  ahead  as  you 
propose. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneral-in-Chi^. 
Colonel  Haupt. 

This  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  received  that  General  McClellan  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria.  I  immediately  went  in  search  of  him,  and  by 
taking  a  boat  and  rowing  from  one  transport  to  another  I  succeeded,  in 
finding  him.  He  received  me  very  cordially ;  and  upon  reading  the  telegram 
from  General  Halleck,  came  on  shore  immediately,  and  proceeded  to  my 
quarters,  where  we  remained  in  consultation  for  several  hours.  While  here 
I  communicated  to  him  the  information  that  General  Taylor  had  made  an 
attack  upon  a  force  of  the  enemy  at  Manassas— had  suffered  a  repulse  and 
was  wounded;  that  Colonel  Scammon  was  holding  Bull  Run  bridge  with  a 
force  of  1,500  men. 

Question.  What  action  did  General  McClellan  take  upon  the  information 
which  you  communicated  ? 

Answer.  He  decided  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  send  an  expedition  to 
re-enforce  the  command  of  Colonel  Scammon  until  he  could  get  further  infor- 
mation of  the  number  and  position  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  Did  you  recommend  that  the  command  should  be  re-enforced  ? 

Answer.  I  was  very  anxious  that  it  should  either  be  re-enforced  or  re- 
lieved. I  wished  also  to  bring  off  the  remainder  of  General  Taylor's  com- 
mand, and,  if  1  had  not  found  General  McClellan,  would  certainly  have  sent 
out  a  force  that  afternoon. 

Question.  Had  you  reason  to  believe  that  this  movement  could  have  been 
made  successfully? 

Answer.  I  thought  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify  some  risk, 
and  as  General  McClellan  did  not  seem  willing  to  send  a  force  for  the 
the  reasons  assigned,  I  determined  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  making 
a  reconnoissance  on  the  following  morning,  unless  positively  forbidden.  I 
accordingly  sent  to  General  McClellan  the  following  telegram: 

August  27,  1862. 

I  propose  to  start  at  4  o'clock,  precisely,  a  wrecking  and  construction 
train  bound  for  Bull  Run,  also  a  forage  train  and  a  subsistence  train.  It  is 
perhaps  proper  that  200  good  skirmishers  should  be  sent  with  the  trains, 
who  should  be  at  the  depot  at  Alexandria  before  4  a.  m.  to-morrow  morning. 
General  Pope  will  be  notified  by  courier  to-night  to  have  his  wagons  ready 
at  Sangster's  Station  by  daylight  to-morrow.  If  the  troops  are  not  here  by 
4  a.  m.  we  propose  to  go  ahead  without  them. 

H.  HAUPT. 

Major  General  McClellan. 

No  reply  having  been  received  within  the  time  designated,  I  sent  out  the 
train.  I  cannot  speak  in  too  strong  terms  of  commendation  of  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  railway  employes  and  of  the  telegraph  operators,  who,  with 
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a  full  understanding  that  the  service  was  very  hazardous,  volunteered  for  the 
occasion.  The  operators  requested  that  I  would  obtain  permission  of 
Colonel  Stoyer,  so  that  if  captured  or  shot  they  or  their  representatives 
would  not  be  deprived  of  pay  in  consequence  of  going  without  leave.  The 
permission  asked  was  promptly  granted,  and  they  proceeded  with  instruc- 
tions to  conceal  themselves  in  the  bushes,  send  out  scouts,  make  connexion 
with  the  wire,  and  report  all  that  they  saw  or  heard.  Nearly  all  the  infor- 
mation given  to  the  department  at  Washington  for  the  remaining  days  of 
the  fight  was  received  through  this  channel.  During  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th  I  had  ordered  an  engine  and  some  cars  to  proceed  from  Burke's  Station 
to  Fairfax  to  bring  off  ^e  wounded,  but  it  was  fired  into  and  compelled 
to  return  ;  this  train  was  unaccompanied  by  the  military.  This  day  Bull 
Run  bridge  was  burned,  and  the  forces  guarding  it  forced  to  retire,  as  the 
following  telegrams  will  show  : 

War  Department,  August  2t,  1862. 

Is  the  railroad  bridge  over  Bull  Run  destroyed  f 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Colonel  Haupt. 

August  27,  1862. 

Intelligence  received  within  twenty  minutes  informs  me  that  the  enemy 
are  advancing,  and  have  crossed  Bull  Run  bridge.  If  it  is  not  destroyed  it 
probably  will  be.    The  forces  sent  by  us  last  night  held  it  until  that  time. 

H.  HAUPT. 

A.  Lincoln,  President. 

War  Department,  AugusL  2t,  1862. 

What  became  of  our  forces  which  held  the  bridge  till  twenty  minutes 
ago,  as  you  say  ? 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Colonel  Haupt. 

August  2t,  1862. 
Our  latest  information  is  that  the  11th  Ohio  held  the  bridge  for  a  long 
time  and  that  it  is  now  retreating. 

H.  HAUPT. 
A.  Lincoln,  FresiderU, 

Burke's,  August  27,  1862. 

Engine  "Dover"  here  waiting;  cannot  get  to  Fairfax;  was  fired  into  one 
and  a  half  or  two  miles  west  of  here  by  cavalry  or  band  of  guerillas. 

McCRICKETT. 
J.  H.  Devrieux,  Superintendent. 

August  28,  1862. 

Having  had  no  instructions  since  the  telegram  from  you  yesterday  morn- 
ing directing  me  to  consult  with  General  McClellan,  and  having  had  no 
word  from  General  McClellan  since  my  interview  with  him  last  night,  I  went 
this  morning  to  camp  and  made  some  suggestions  to  Generals  Franklin  and 
Hancock,  which,  having  been  approved,  are  now  being  carried  into  effect 
The  following  instructions  to  the  conductor  will  give  you  particulars: 

**  To  Conductor  Serein. — ^The  expedition  for  railroad  reconnoissance  Uiis 
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morning,  80  far  as  concerns  the  advance  or  return  of  the  train  and  rate  of 
speed,  will  be  nnder  direction  of  the  officer  in  command  of  skirmishers.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  train  proceed  at  the  usual  speed  to  a  point  near 
Burke's  Station,  being  careful,  however,  not  to  run  too  fast,  as  the  cars  will 
be  in  advance  of  the  engine.  Beyond  Burke's  the  train  will  proceed  with 
great  caution,  the  skirmishers  advanced  on  both  sides,  and  particularly  in 
the  woods.  The  officer  in  charge,  or  some  other  detailed  for  that  purpose, 
to  signal  the  conductor  as  to  the  movement  of  the  train.  Proceed  in  this 
way,  if  possible,  as  far  as  Bull  Run  bridge,  ascertain  its  condition,  and  also 
the  position  and  condition  of  Colonel  Scammon's  force.  If  an  enemy  be 
found  in  superior  numbers,  retire  and  telegraph  the  fact.  If  no  enemy  be 
found  when  Bull  Run  is  reached,  and  the  bridge  is  safe,  proceed,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  officer,  to  Manassas,  and  ascertain  condition  of  property. 
Report  every  observation  of  importance  by  telegraph.  An  operator  will  be 
sent  with  the  expedition,  and  also  men  to  repair  the  line. 

"H.  HAUPT, 
"  Col,  and  Chief  of  Consiruetion  and  Transportation  Army  of  Va.^ 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Chandler  will  co-operate  with  the  conductor  in  carry- 
ing out  the  within  instructions. 

WM.  J.  SMITH, 
Major  General  Commanding  Division. 
Major  General  Halleck. 

August  28,  1862. 
Have  you  heard  anything  since  I  saw  you  last  night  ? 

McCLELLAN. 
Colonel  Haupt. 

I  have  just  sent  a  messenger  to  you  with  despatches.  We  have  no  intel- 
ligence from  the  front,  except  through  General  Slough,  that  a  company, 
(company  A,  16th  Virginia,)  acting  as  guards  on  the  road,  have  been  cap- 
tured. 

HAUPT. 

August  28,  1862. 

I  have  brought  back  Colonel  Scammon;  am  getting  him  something  to  eat. 
He  can  communicate  important  intelligence  as  to  the  numbers  and  position 
of  the  enemy.  He  is  at  my  quarters,  near  my  office,  where  an  interview  will 
be  quiet  and  undisturbed.  He  can  see  you  in  half  an  hour,  or  at  your  con- 
venience. . 

HAUPT. 

General  McClkllan. 

August  28,  1862. 

I  am  much  gratified  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  Colonel  Scammon  is 
safe,  and  has  returned  to  Alexandria.  I  went  out  on  an  engine  to  meet 
him  and  bring  him  in.  He  held  Bull  Run  bridge  a  long  time  against  a  very 
superior  force,  retired  at  last  in  perfect  order,  eluded  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
to  surround  him,  and  brought  off  his  whole  command  with  but  little  loss. 
I  have  advised  General  McClellan  of  his  presence.  He  has  important  intel- 
ligence to  communicate. 

The  rebel  forces  at  Manassas  were  large,  and  several  of  their  best  gene- 
rals were  in  command.  I  have  sent  out  a  reconnoitering  party  of  200  sharp- 
shooters by  rail,  with  operators  and  wire  to  repair  telegraph,  make  commu- 
nication, and  report  observations. 

H.  HAUPT. 

President  Lincoln. 
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War  Departm ekt, 
August  28,  1862—2.40  p,  m. 
Yours  received.    How  do  you  learn  that  the  rebel  forces  at  Manassas  are 
large,  and  commanded  by  several  of  their  best  generals? 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Colonel  Haupt. 

August  28,  1862. 

One  of  Colonel  Scammon's  surgeons  was  captured  and  released.  He  com- 
municated the  information.  One  of  our  firemen  was  captured  and  escaped. 
He  confirms  it,  and  gives  important  details.  General  McClellan  has  just 
seen  him;  also  Colonel  Scammon. 

H.  HAUPT. 

President  Lincoln. 

August  28,  1862. 

Bridge  across  Pohick,  one  mile  west  of  Burke's  station,  and  fourteen  from 
Alexandria,  is  destroyed.  Reconnoitering  party  could  proceed  no  further. 
A  fireman,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels  and  escaped,  says  that 
Bull  Run  bridge  was  set  on  fire  yesterday  afternoon.  He  saw  it  on  fire  as 
he  was  making  off  through  the  bushes  from  Bull  Run,  and  soon  after  heard 
it  fall.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  army  of  Virginia  can  receive  no  more 
supplies  by  rail  at  present,  and  must  fiank  the  enemy  by  a  movement  to  the 
east,  cut  its  way  through,  or  be  lost. 

H.  HAUPT. 

President  Lincoln,  Major  General  Halleck. 

August  28,  1862. 

One  of  our  men,  who  is  just  in,  left  Bristow  yesterday  noon,  says 
our  carpenters  had  nearly  finished  repairing  Kettle  Run  bridge.  A  large 
number  of  cars,  with  four  engines,  were  the  other  side  of  Kettle  Run  bridge 
ready  to  come  over  as  soon  as  possible.  One  of  the  engines  (the  one  in  ad- 
vance) had  twelve  cars  of  ammunition,  and  more  behind.  Aft«r  the  comple- 
tion of  Kettle  Run  the  train8«can  advance  to  Bristow.  They  are  probably 
there  now.  This  intelligence  is  extremely  gratifying.  I  learn,  too,  that 
Broad  Run  bridge  has  been  attempted  to  be  destroyed  by  cutting  off  the 
legs  of  all  the  trestles.  The  rebels  cou?d  not  have  done  mischief  in  a  way 
that  would  render  it  more  easy  and  expeditious  for  us  to  repair  the  damage. 
A  very  few  hours  should  make  Broad  Run  passable,  and  then  Bull  Run  will 
remain  the  only  obstacle. 

HAUPT. 

President  Lincoln,  General  Halleck. 

August  28,  1862. 

I  wish  an  operator  to  keep  in  the  advance  under  Moore.  Let  soldiers  go 
out  as  scouts  and  report  constantly  all  that  they  hear  and  see.  Tell  Moore 
this  much.     Pleased  to  hear  from  you.  HAUPT. 

Conway. 

Burke's,  August  28,  1862. 
Bridge  across  Pohick,  one  mile  west,  is  destroyed.     The  clear  span  is  24 
feet;  we  have  no  lumber  here  to  repair  it.  J.  J.  MOORE. 

Colonel  Haupt. 
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If  you  can  reconstruct  the  bridge  so  as  to  pass  over  the  train,  reach  Fair- 
fax, and  bring  off  the  wounded  before  night,  do  so;  if  not,  return  immedi- 
ately. Bull  Run  bridge  is  burned,  and  the  enemy  had  20,000  men  in  and 
about  Manassas  last  night.  At  least  one  of  the  bridges  beyond  Fairfax  is 
destroyed,  perhaps  others.  It  is  not  probable  that  we  can  use  the  road 
again  for  some  time,  and  the  army  must  cut  its  way  through. 

HAUPT. 

J.  J.  Moore,  Burke^a  Station. 

Fairfax  Station,  August  28,  1862. 

Bridge  is  finished  and  train  is  here.  Bull  Run  bridge  and  all  those  be- 
tween Manassas  and  Wjirrenton  Junction  destroyed.  None  of  the  bridges 
over  Pope's  head  destroyed.  J.  J.  MOORE. 

Colonel  Haupt. 

You  have  done  yourselves  infinite  credit.  Bring  the  wounded  and  return 
immediately.    How  many  wounded  are  there  ?    Please  answer. 

HAUPT. 

J.  J.  MoORE. 

August  26,  1862. 

The  train  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  found  a  bridge  of  24  feet  span  destroyed, 
one  mile  beyond  Burke's  Station;  operator  sent  with  train  made  communi- 
cation and  telegraphed  for  instructions.  I  replied:  "  Reconstruct  the  bridge 
and  proceed,  if  you  can  reach  Fairfax,  and  bring  off  the  wounded  before 
night."  I  have  just  received  the  announcement:  "  We  are  at  Fairfax."  This 
was  done  by  our  railroad  men  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  20,000  rebels 
were  probably  in  front  of  them.  H.  HAUPT. 

Major  General  Halleck. 

The  result  of  our  railway  reconnoissance  to^ay  was  extremely  gratifying. 
The  construction  corps  reconstructed  the  bridge  across  Pohick.  The  ope- 
rators repaired  telegraph  line,  and  the  wounded  at  Fairfax  were  all  br6ught 
off  safely.  Important  intelligence  was  obtained  from  a  soldier  who  came 
on  foot  from  Warrenton  Junction.  He  confirms  the  statement  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Bull  Run  bridge  and  of  the  other  bridges  between  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion and  Bull  Run.  He  says  that  Generals  Sigel  and  Hooker  occupy  Ma- 
nassas. From  a  chaplain,  captured  and  released  on  parole,  our  Superin- 
tendent Devereaux  elicited  the  information  that  the  enemy  became  alarmed 
last  night  at  Manassas  and  went  off.  He  saw  General  Lee  to-day  at  Fair- 
fax Court-Houae,  about  one  o'clock,  who  tookthe  road  towards  Vienna  with 
a  large  force,  accompanied  by  artillery.  I  am  now  sending  the  chaplain  to 
General  McClellan,  also  copy  of  report  of  conductor.  To-morrow  I  have  ar- 
ranged with  General  McClellan  to  send  out  a  strong  reconnoissance  by  rail- 
road to  Bull  Run,  accompanied  by  artillery  and  cavalry,  with  a  wrecking  and 
construction  corps  to  clear  the  way  and  open  communication  with  Bull  Run, 
where,  if  our  forces  occupy  Manassas,  I  will  endeavor  to  pour  in  supplies 
without  delay  and  reconstruct  Bull  Run  bridge  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

HAUPT. 

Major  General  Halleck. 

From  General  McClellan  to  Colonel  Haupt, 

Alexandria,  August  28,  1862—10.20. 
My  Dear  Colonel:  Your  note  with  enclosures  is  just  received.    I  am  very 
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glad  you  have  sent  out  the  reconnoissance.     I  hope  to  collect  sufficient 
cavalry  and  artillery  to-day  to  move  at  least  a  portion  of  the  force  to  the 
front.   As  soon  as  I  caii  communicate  with  my  <;amp,  I  will  send  some  order- 
lies to  your  office.     Will  probably  call  myself  on  way  to  camp. 
Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN. 

War  Department,  August  29,  1862. 
What  news  from  direction  of  Manasses  ?    What  generally  ? 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Colonel  Haupt. 

August  29. 

General  Pope  was  at  Centreville  this  morning  at  6  o'clock;  seemed  to 
be  in  good  spirits.  Hooker  driving  the  enemy  before  him.  McDowell  and 
Sigel  cutting  off  his  retreat;  army  out  of  forage  and  subsistence;  force  of 
enemy  60,000.  This  is  the  substance  of  information  communicated  by  two 
ambulance  drivers  who  came  from  Centreville,  and  who  also  gave  many 
particulars  confirming  previous  statements.  I  have  ordered  a  train  of  forage 
and  another  of  subsistence  to  be  got  ready  to  start  before  daylight,  and 
will  notify  General  Pope  to-night  by  courier,  that  he  can  have  wagons  to 
receive  it  at  Sangster's  Station  by  daylight  to-morrow  morning. 

H.  HAUPT. 

President  Lincoln  and  General  Hallbck. 

Question.  Were  the  troops  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  condition  for 
servioB  when  landed  at  Alexandria  ? 

Answer.  The  troops  were  fed  from  the  transports  and  could  have  marched 
to  Manassas  in  one-fourth  the  time  required  to  reach  that  point  by  waiting 
for  transportation;  besides,  if  the  troops  had  marched  they  could  better 
have  supported  each  other.  The  railroad,  with  the  frequent  breaks  from 
rebel  raids,  was  taxed  nearly  to  its  capacity  to  furnish  supplies.  I  believe 
that  if  the  troops,  when  landed  from  the  transports,  had  been  marched 
immmediately  to  Manassas,  instead  of  waiting  several  days  for  rail  trans- 
portation, they  could  have  rendered  efficient  support  to  General  Pope,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  changed  the  result  of  the  contest  by  giving  os  a 
decisive  victory,  but  I  do  not  know  who  was  responsible  for  this  delay; 
there  may  have  been  reasons  for  not  moving  which  I  did  not  understand. 

Question.  Has  the  army  in  Virginia  ever  experienced  any  serious  incon- 
venience from  deficiency  of  supplies  since  you  have  had  charge  of  the  rail* 
way  department. 

Answer.  My  information  is  that  there  has  been  no  deficiency  of  supplies 
so  far  as  they  wejre  dependent  upon  railroad  transportation;  there  have 
been,  sometimes,  inconveniences  from  inequality  of  distribution;  some  corps 
having  a  deficiency  and  others  an  excess.  The  sustenance  of  the  horses 
requires  more  transportation  by  rail  than  that  of  all  the  soldiers  in  the  army; 
in  fact,  twice  as  much.  The  whole  transportation  for  the  men  and  animals 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  is  as  much  as  would  be  required  for  600,000 
men  without  animals.  The  country  affords  nothing  to  subsist  upon;  all  the 
supplies  must  be  transported,  and  as  there  is  only  a  single  railroad  to  carry 
it  on,  the  difficulties  of  management  far  transcend  anything  witnessed  on 
ordinary  railroads.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  and  the  Fredericksburg  railroads,  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Devereaux  and  W.  W.  Wright. 

Question.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  by  which  the  railroads  can 
be  operated  more  economically  ?    Could  they  be  operated  by  contract  ? 
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Answer.  A  propoRition  of  this  nature  from  certain  parties  was  made,  and 
referred  to  me  from  the  War  Department  for  an  opinion,  which  was  given 
in  very  decided  terms  against  the  arrangement.  1  do  not  believe  that  any 
saving  could  be  made  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency'.  The  prompt 
supply  of  the  army  is  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  endangered  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a  few  dollars,  or  of  allowing  contractors  to  niai^e  a  profit 
The  system  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  expansions  and  contractions,  and 
a  sufficient  force  of  employes  must  be  retained  to  provide  for  unexpected 
demands.  Even  with  this  disadvantage,  I  think  the  military  railroads  in 
Virginia  will  compare  very  favorably  with  any  private  roads  in  economy  of 
operation,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business. 

Question.  How  do  the  expenses  of  the  military  railroads  in  Virginia  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  west  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  source  from  which  information  in  reference  to  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  military  railroads  in  the  west  can  be 
obtained.  No  reports  are  made  to  any  bureau  in  Washington;  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  offices  in  charge,  the 
amount  of  rolling  stock,  the  prices  paid,  the  salaries  of  employes,  or  any 
other  information  concerning  them.  I  represented  to  General  Halleck,  at 
one  time,  the  importance  of  establishing  such  a  bureau,  and  he  appeared  to 
approve  of  the  suggestion,  and  went  to  see  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
subject,  but  nothing  was  done.  General  Halleck  said  the  Secretary  was 
too  much  engaged  to  give  it  his  attention. 

Question.  Is  the  water  transportation  on  the  Potomac  in  any  way  under 
your  supervision  ? 

Answer.  It  is  not. 

Question.  Could  any  improvements  be  made  or  economies  effected  in  the 
water  transportation,  as  far  as  your  observation  extends  ? 

Answer.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief — in  fact,  lam  quite  sure — that  a  great 
saving  of  expense  and  an  increase  of  efficiency  could  be  secured  by  load- 
ing the  cars  at  Alexandria  and  Washington,  at  the  permanent  depots,  run- 
ning them  on  floats,  towing  them  to  Aquia  creek,  and  sending  them  to  their 
destination  without  change  of  bulk.  This  plan  is  entirely  practicable;  there 
cannot  be  a  valid  objection  to  it,  and  if  introduced  at  an  earlier  period  it 
^ould  have  saved  the  necessity  of  the  large  warehouses  at  Aquia  creek, 
the  services  of  several  hundred  employes  to  load  and  unload,  and  would 
have  permitted  most  of  the  transports  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Question.  You  stated  that  when  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  railroads,  you  declined  to  accept  either  rank  or  pay.  Have  you 
not  since  that  time  accepted  a  commission  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not.  If  the  committee  desire,  I  will  explain  more  fully. 
A  commission  as  brigadier  general  was  sent  to  me  without  solicitation,  for 
meritorious  services  against  the  enemy,  as  therein  stated,  but  I  have  not 
accepted  it,  or  drawn  pay  or  commutation.  Wishing  to  avoid  unnecessary 
expense,  I  have  kept  neither  horses  nor  servants,  and  have  no  staff.  I  have 
not  been  willing  to  accept  office  of  any  kind,  or  even  a  commission.  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  aid  in  crushing  the  rebellion,  but 
must  be  free  to  go  when  I  think  that  I  am  no  longer  needed.  The  pay  is  no 
object.  For  every  dollar  of  pay  I  would  receive  here,  I  have  probably  sacri- 
ficed twenty  by  coming  here.  1  have  been  for  some  years  connected  with 
an  important  public  enterprise  in  Massachusetts,  and  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  my  absence  to  injure  me  greatly  in  property  and  in  reputation. 
When  I  can  be  spared  from  the  armj',  I  must  go  back  to  repair,  if  possible, 
the  damage  I  have  sustained,  and  defend  myself  against  unscrupulous 
enemies,  one  of  whom  now  occupies  the  highest  official  position  in  that 
State,  and  who,  while  attempting  to  injure  me  in  official  communications, 
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has  used  the  power  and  iDfluence  of  his  position  to  prevent  any  reply  or 
explanation  in  self-defence.  The  formal  acceptance  of  a  generaPs  commis- 
sion is  unnecessary  ;  it  would  render  me  less  independent,  and  less  free  to 
act  and  speak,  if  the  public  interest  required  incompetency  or  dishonesty  in 
official  positions  to  be  exposed.  Its  only  use  is  to  command  respect  and 
obedience  from  inferior  officers,  who,  proud  of  their  military  rank,  look  with 
contempt  upon  the  civilians  who  manage  the  railroads,  and  by  attempting 
to  interfere,  throw  the  business  of  the  lines  into  confusion.  To  prevent  this, 
rank  is  necessary  ;  but  the  present  arrangements  are  satisfactory,  and  the 
railroad  department  is  now  well  organized  and  efficient,  and  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  the  general-in-chief,  the  commander  of  the  array  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  War  Department,  are  satisfied  with  the  present  manage- 
.  ment.  I  consider  myself  only  a  temporary  attache  to  the  War  Department — 
a  sort  of  appendage — seeking  to  be  useful  rather  than  ornamental,  to  aid  in 
any  way  in  which  I  can  render  service,  and  intending  to  retire  when  the 
necessity  for  continuance  ceases  to  exist. 


Washington,  February  25,  1863. 
General  John  G.  Barnard  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  What  is  your  present  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  connected  with  either  army  in  the  field  at  present ;  I 
am  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  Washington.  I  was  relieved  from  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  on  its  leaving  the  James  river,  and  was  ordered  here, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  and  fortifications  here.  1  remained 
thus  in  charge  until  superseded  by  officers  higher  in  rank  ;  since  which  time 
I  have  had  charge  of  the  fortifications. 

Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  until  it  left  James 
river  ?     If  so,  in  what  capacity  ? 

Answer.  I  was  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  as  chief  of  engineers,  from 
its  organization  to  the  period  of  its  leaving  James  river. 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  any  council  of  war,  or  any  consultatioD, 
as  to  what  movement  should  be  made  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  before  it 
left  the  position  which  it  held  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861  and  1862? 

Answer.  I  was  present  at  two  councils,  held  at  separate  times.  At  one 
of  them,  previous  to  the  enemy  leaving  Manassas,  the  choice  of  a  line  of 
operations  was  brought  up.  I  was  present  at  another,  after  the  enemy  bad 
left  Manassas,  of  the  four  corps  commanders  at  Fairfax  Court- House.  Al- 
though my  opinion  was  asked,  and  I  had  something  to  say,  I  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  an  official  member  of  that  council.  In  the  first  council  I  voted 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  transpired  at  that  first 
council  while  the  enemy  was  still  in  possession  of  Manassas,  what  the  object 
of  it  was,  and  what  were  the  conclusions  which  were  reached  ?   • 

Answer.  I  made  no  note  of  it  at  the  time.  There  were  one  or  two  meet- 
ings of  officers  at  headquarters  about  that  time,  but  my  memory  is  not  clear 
as  to  the  particulars  concerning  each.  The  first  meeting  we  had  was  in  re- 
lation to  driving  the  enemy  from  his  batteries,  preliminary  to  a  general 
movement  of  the  army.  In  regard  to  the  movement  of  the  army,  I  cannot 
state  the  order  and  connexion  exactly.  The  question  was  whether  we  should 
move  directly  against  the  enemy  in  our  front  here,  or  make  a  movement 
down  to  the  Lower  Chesapeake.    The  character  of  the  campaign,  as  I  recol- 
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lect,  was  not  before  the  board.     The  question  was  between  operating  here 
or  down  below  somewhere. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  time  that  council  was  held,  and  of 
whom  it  was  composed  ? 

Answer.  I  have  had  occasion  several  times  to  regret  that  I  did  not  make 
full  notes  of  that  council.  It  was,  I  think,  somewhere  between  the  1st  and 
the  8th  of  March  that  it  was  held  ;  and  I  think  (though  I  will  not  be  posi- 
tive that  I  state  all  the  names  correctly)  that  the  members  of  that  council 
were  Generals  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  Keyes,  Franklin,  Fitz-John 
Porter,  Smith,  McCall,  Blenker,  Negley,  (for  General  Hooker,)  Andrew 
Porter,  (provost  marshal,)  and  myself. 

Question.  What  were  the  several  propositions  discussed,  and  what  the 
conclusions  arrived  at,  by  the  council  ? 

Answer.  There  were  several  discussions  going  on  at  that  time  on  different 
points.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  order  and  connexion  of  them.  My  recol- 
lection is,  that  to  this  board  was  submitted  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
should  move  by  land  directly  upon  the  enemy  in  our  front  or  adopt  a 
line  of  operations  by  way  of  the  Lower  Chesapeake.  I  do  not  think 
the  particular  line  of  operations  afterwards  adopted  was  then  indicated. 
Some  three  months  before  that  time  General  McClellan  mentioned  to  me 
a  proposition  to  move  the  army  down  and  land  at  Urbana,  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  march  thence  directly  upon  Richmond.  I  do  not  now  recollect 
whether  the  proposition  was  defined  in  that  way,  by  landing  at  that  partic- 
ular place,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  general  proposition.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  particular  point  of  landing  was  specified,  and  I  understood  it  in 
that  point  of  view.  At  the  time  of  the  council  it  was  decided  by  a  vote 
of  eight  to  four  to  change  the  line  of  operations  from  here  to  the  Lower 
Chesapeake.  Those  who  voted  for  that  proposition  were,  I  think.  Generals 
Franklin,  Fitz-John  Porter,  Andrew  Porter,  Negley,  Smith,  McCall,  Keyes, 
and  Blenker.  General  Keyes  voted  with  some  qualification  ;  I  do  not  now 
recollect  preciselv  what  it  was.  Those  who  voted  against  the  proposition 
were  Generals  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  myself. 

Question.  Was  the  movement  to  the  Lower  Chesapeake  to  be  made  by  way 
of  Annapolis  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was.  The  first  idea  was  to  clear  out  the  batteries 
upon  the  Potomac  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  the  movement,  and  a  council 
was  convened  in  reference  to  operations  upon  those  batteries;  and  it  is  be- 
tween those  two  councils  that  I  have  got  things  somewhat  mixed  up  in  my 
memory.  I  think,  however,  the  final  result  arrived  at  was  to  send  the  army 
by  way  of  Annapolis. , 

Question.  The  movement,  then,  was  to  be  by  land  to  Annapolis,  and  thence 
by  water  in  transports,  leaving  the  enemy's  batteries  untouched  upon  the 
Potomac  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  that  at  one  time  preparations  were  made  for 
assaulting  those  batteries.  Barges  were  collected,  &c.,  and  about  a  week 
before  these  conferences  commenced,  I  was  sent  down  to  examine;  and  I 
reported  to  General  McClellan  most  decidedly  against  it.  The  undertaking, 
as  proposed,  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  rash  one  ;  that  is,  the  one  in  refer- 
ence to  which  I  was  sent  down  to  General  Hooker,  and  of  which  I  made  a 
personal  examination  ;  and  I  reported  to  General  McClellan,  advising  the 
taking  the  batteries  by  a  joint  movement,  the  army  moving  down  by  land 
for  that  purpose.  The  first  conference  that  took  place  was  in  reference  to 
the  necessary  movement  of  the  army  to  take  those  batteries,  and  I  think 
the  final  conclusion  was  that  it  would  require  the  movement  of  pretty  much 
the  whole  army  to  take  them.  It  was  then  decided  that  we  should  move  to 
Annapolis  without  taking  them. 
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Question.  Had  you  ever  made  any  examination  of  those  batteries  before 
that  time — say,  as  long  before  as  October  or  November? 

Answer.  I  think  that  in  October  I  went  down  in  a  gunboat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what,  batteries  the  rebels  had  established  there.  My 
attention  was  turned  more  particularly  to  the  mouth  of  Aquia  creek  and 
below  there. 

Question.  What  conclusion  did  you  report,  if  any  ? 
Answer.  I  think  that  I  reported  that  the  batteries  they  had  established 
down  near  Aquia  and  in  that  neighborhood  were  too  far  ofi*  to  control  the 
navigation  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  feared  that  they  might  establish  bat- 
teries on  Matthiases  Point.  To  prevent  that,  it  was  desirable  to  cut  the  timber 
off  that  point,  which  would  leave  it  open  to  our  gunboats  and  render  it  very 
difficult  for  the  rebels  to  construct  batteries  there.  That  movement  was 
ordered,  and  then  countermanded,  or  did  not  go  into  effect  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  tell  you  why.  It  was  found,  among  other  things,  that  ordinary 
vessels  and  steamboats  could  not  go  up  to  the  shore;  that  it  would  require 
a  number  of  flat  boats,  or  boats  prepared  expressly  for  landing  there.  I 
know,  however,  that  the  matter  was  almost,  if  not  quite  decided  upon,  and 
then  dropped  for  some  reason,  T  never  knew  precisely  what. 
Question.  Did  you  report  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Answer.  I  reported  in  favor  of  clearing  the  timber  off  that  point — ^yes,  sir. 
Question.  Was  the  movement  of  the  army  that  actually  took  place  out  to 
Centreviiie  and  Manassas  determined  upon  before  or  after  it  was  known 
that  the  rebels  had  commenced  to  evacuate  ? 

Answer.  I  understood  that  the  movement  that  actually  took  place  was  a 
mere  following  up  the  enemy  after  the  news  came  that  he  was  evacuating. 
I  know  it  struck  me  as  rather  being  a  movement  without  any  object  at  all. 
I  thought  that  had  I  then  been  following  a  retreating  enemy,  I  should  have 
pushed  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  endeavored  to  cut  off  his 
line  of  retteat. 

Question.  After  our  army  had  commenced  this  forward  movement  upon 
the  retreating  enemy  from  Manassas,  would  it  or  not  have  been  advisable  to 
have  pursued  it  ? 

Answer.  I  recollect  it  was  thought  he  had  got  too  much  the  Rtart  of  us  to 
be  overtaken  this  side  of  Richmond,  and  it  then  became  simply  a  question 
as  to  which  was  the  best  way  to  operate  in  order  to  get  to  Richmond. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the  object  of  the  proposed  move- 
ment by  way  of  the  Lower  Chesapeake  and  the  Rappahannock,  to  which 
you  have  alluded  ?  * 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  heard  any  formal  explanation  of  it 
When,  in  November,  General  McClellan  mentioned  to  me  his  intention  or 
idea  of  making  such  a  movement,  he  suggested  among  its  advantages  that 
he  would  cut  off  the  forces  occupying  the  Peninsula,  and  bag  Magruder. 
That  was  a  mere  incidental  mention  of  the  subject,  as  I  was  in  his  office 
one  day.  I  never  heard  anything  more  from  him  upon  the  subject.  Very 
goon  after  that,  however,  I  drew  up  a  paper,  which  was  suggested  by  that 
proposition,  in  which  I  rather  opposed  any  general  movement  of  the  army 
of  that  kind,  but  recommended  tlie  taking  of  Norfolk,  and  pointed  out  the 
practicability  of  doing  so-  I  never  heard  anything  more  about  the  move- 
ment until  it  was  brought  before  the  board.  I  never  heard  any  argument 
or  statement  of  its  ol>jects.  It  may  be  proper  to  say  that  it  was  generally 
uniierstood  or  supposed  that  in  the  winter  season  the  roads  were  much  bet- 
ter down  there  than  here. 

Q'jestion.  Did  you  suggest,  at  that  or  at  any  other  time,  any  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  army  which  might  or  should  have  been  made  ? 
Answer.  I  suggested  the  capture  of  Norfolk. 
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Qaestiou.  And  then  what  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  carried  the  proposition  any  further. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  any  movement  of  the  army  should  have  been 
made  during  the  fall  ? 

Answer.  Most  decidedly. 

Question.  What  movement  ? 

Answer.  We  should  have  moved  aprainst  the  enemy  in  our  front,  driven 
him  from  his  positions,  and  followed  him  up  as  far  as  we  could.  We  had 
two  months  of  good  weather — November  and  December.  I  do  not  recollect 
at  what  time  the  stormy  weather  began,  but  it  was  some  time  after  the 
first  of  January.  I  do  not  suppose  the  roads  were  ever  in  any  better  con- 
dition than  they  were  up  to  the  time  the  bad  weather  in  January  set  in. 

Question.  Could  we  reasonably  have  expected  to  ever  have  the  enemy  in 
a  more  advantageous  position  for  us  to  operate  against  than  he  was  when 
at  Manassas  and  Centreville? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  any  better  position  for  us.  There  v/as  this  objection,  urged  :  that 
the  country  was  so  wooded,  and  so  impracticable  for  large  masses  of  men, 
that  no  decisive  result  could  be  obtained  there;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
we  could  get  a  better  field  of  operations  on  the  Peninsula,  or  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock. Those  are  reasons  that  have  come  up.  I  had  nothing  particular 
to  do  or  say  as  to  whether  the  army  should  or  should  not  move  during  those 
months;  it  was  never  referred  to  me  in  any  way.  I  constantly  expected  it. 
And  I  think  now  that  (not  merely  for  abstract  military  reasons,  but  for 
ever}'  reason)  the  movement  should  have  been  made.  The  country  ex- 
pected it.  The  army  was  as  complete  in  numbers,  organization,  and  dis- 
cipline as  it  ever  became.  Its  artillery  was  not  so  complete  as  it  was  after- 
wards. But,  in  other  respects,  by  the  first  of  November  it  was  about  as 
good  an  army  as  it  ever  was.  And  by  moving  it  then  we  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  superiority  of  numbers.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  moved  then,  and  every  reason  for  moving,  if  we  were  ever  going 
to  move.  The  country  required  it;  and  the  commanding  general  would  have 
consulted  his  own  interests  in  doing  so.  For  if  he  had  moved  and  secured  a 
success,  he  never  would  have  been  interfered  with. 

Question.  When  the  enemy  were  at  Manassas  from  whence  did  they  re- 
ceive their  supplies  ? 

Answer.  I  presume  from  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  and  from  Richmond, 
by  means  of. railroads. 

Question.  Would  it  or  not  have  been  practicable  to  have  destroyed  their 
communications  with  their  bases  of  supply? 

Answer.  Probably  it  would;  I  could  not  say  positively.  We  could  have 
threatened  their  lines  of  supply  and  brought  them  to  a  battle,  or  forced  them 
to  retreat.  By  a  rapid  and  successful  movement,  we  perhaps  could  have 
reached  their  lines  of  communication  and  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  them. 
Had  we  made  a  movement  not  conducted  with  very  great  rapidity  or  bold- 
ness, they  would  probably  have  got  out  of  the  way  without  sustaining  any 
very  serious  defeat.  At  any  rate,  we  could  at  least  have  driven  them  from 
Manassas.  If  we  could  not  have  done  that,  we  could  not  have  done  anything. 

Question.  If  we  had  threatened  their  communications,  would  they  not  have 
been  obliged  either  to  have  come  out  and  given  us  battle  upon  ground  of 
our  own  selection,  or  have  retreated  ? 

Answer,  It  would  have  required  large  superiority  of  numbers  to  have 
forced  them  to  have  given  us  battle  in  a  position  of  our  own  selection.  With 
numbers  enough  to  have  held  them  at  Manassas  we  could  have  turned  them  in 
their  rear.  But  if  the  relative  numbers  had  not  been  very  unequal,  and  had  we 
operated  from  below,,  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  attacked  them  in 
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their  position  at  Manassas.  Without  large  superiority  of  numbers,  in  exe- 
cuting such  a  movement,  we  would  have  left  our  own  communications  liable 
to  attack,  and  have  incurred  some  risk  in  that  way.  But  with  large  supe- 
riority  of  numbers  we  could  have  cut  their  lines  and  brought  them  to  battle 
down  below  or  forced  them  to  retreat;  and  with  the  relative  superiority  we 
then  had,  I  think  we  could  have  forced  them  to  retreat. 

Question.  You  were  present  at  the  council  of  war  held  at  Fairfax  Court- 
House  ? 

Answer.  I  was  present  at  a  council  or  a  discussion  at  Fairfax  Court-House, 
between  the  four  corps  commanders  and  the  commanding  general.  I  was  not 
aware  at  the  time  that  it  was  called  as  a  council,  and  was  not  so  notified. 
And  I  am  not  certain  that  I  was  present  at  all  the  proceedings  of  that 
council.  I  do  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  member  of  that  council; 
though  while  we  were  together  the  subject  was  discussed.  As  1  understood, 
it  was  adjourned,  and  probably  was  adjourned,  for  further  information  from 
Washington  in  regard  to  the  Merrimack.  If  that  is  acorrect  understanding 
of  the  matter,  then  I  was  not  present  at  the  final  discussion  on  the  subject. 

Question.  Was  the  movement  by  way  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  the  Peninsula 
submitted  to  that  council;  and  if  so,  by  whom  ? 

Answer.  It  was  before  the  council,  but  I  cannot  say  who  was  the  original 
mover  of  it. 

Question.  Will  you  now  give  us  a  concise  statement  of  the  movements  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  so  far  as  they  are  within  your  knowledge,  from 
that  time  until  you  left  that  army  ? 

Answer.  At  the  request  of  General  McClellan,  I  have  written  and  sent  to 
General  Marcy,  his  chief  of  staff',  a  full  report  of  the  operations  of  that  army, 
particularly  of  the  engineering  operations. 

Question.  That  is  probably  too  extended  for  our  use.  Have  you  any 
synopsis  or  summary  of  that  report  ? 

Answer.  I  close  my  report  with  what  I  term  "A  retrospect,  pointing  out 
the  mistakes  that  were  made,  and  thus  tracing  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
that  campaign  to  their  true  sources,"  according  to  my  notions  of  them. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  that  portion  of  your  report  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  as  follows: 

"  One  of  the  prominent  among  the  causes  of  ultimate  failure  was  the  in- 
action of  eight  months,  from  August,  1861,  to  April,  1862.  More  than  any 
other  wars,  rebellion  demands  rapid  measures.  In  November,  1861,  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  if  not  fully  supplied  with  all  the  *  materiel,*  was  yet 
about  as  complete  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  organization  as  it  ever  be- 
came. For  four  months  the  great  marine  avenue  to  the  capital  of  the  nation 
was  blockaded,  and  that  capital  kept  in  a  partial  state  of  siege  by  a  greatly 
inferior  enemy,  in  face  of  a  movable  army  of  150,000  men. 

"In  the  winter  of  1861  and  1862  Norfolk  could  and  should  have  been 
taken.  The  navy  demanded  it,  the  country  demanded  it,  and  the  means 
were  ample.  By  its  capture  the  career  of  the  Merrimack,  which  proved  so 
disastrous  to  our  subsequent  operations,  would  have  been  prevented.  The 
preparation  of  this  vessel  was  known,  and  the  Navy  Department  was  not 
without  forebodings  of  the  mischief  it  would  do. 

"  Though  delay  might  mature  more  comprehensive  plans  and  promise 
greater  results,  it  is  not  the  first  case  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  suc- 
cessful war  involves  something  more  than  abstract  military  principles.  The 
true  question  was  to  seize  the  first  practicable  moment  to  satisfy  the  per- 
haps unreasonable  but  natural  longing  of  an  impatient  nation  for  results  to 
justify  its  lavisli  confidence,  and  to  take  advantage  of  an  undivided  command, 
and  untrammelled  liberty  of  action  while  they  were  poss<?ssed. 

**  When  the  army  did  move,  a  plan  was  adopted  perfectly  certain  to  invito, 
nay,  compe],  interference;  and  when  tiie  army  was  to  go  by  Annapolis  to 
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the  Lower  Chesapeake,  I  felt  confident  that  one  half  would  scarcely  have  been 
embarked  l>efore  the  other  half  would  have  been  ordered  back  to  Washing- 
ton. The  enemy  was  then  at  Manassas;  and  a  feint,  even  if  not  reality,  of 
an  attack  upon  Washington  was  so  obvious,  so  certain  to  create  a  panic 
which  no  executive  could  resist,  that  interference  with  the  removal  of  the 
rest  of  the  army  was  certain. 

**  When  the  enemy  fell  back  behind  the  Rappahannock  and  destroyed  the 
railroad  bridges,  the  circumstances  were  greatly  changed,  and  there  were 
strong  arguments  for  the  line  adopted.  Yet  results  have  proved  how  many 
reasons  there  were  to  be  considered,  besides  the  purely  military  ones,  which 
opposed  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  line. 

"  The  facts  connected  with  the  withholding  of  McDowelPs  corps  have 
been  so  completely  exhibited  in  the  proceedings  of  the  McDowell  court  of 
inquiry  that  every  one  who  wishes  can  form  his  own  judgment.  Whether 
it  was  wise  or  unwise,  it  was  one  of  those  things  resulting  from  the  taking 
of  a  line  of  operations  which  did  not  itself  cover  Washington. 

"  At  the  time  the  army  of  the  Potomac  landed  on  the  Peninsula  the  rebel 
cause  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Its  armies  were  demoralized  by  the  defeats 
of  Port  Royal,  Mill  Spring,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Roanoke  island,  and 
Pea  Ridge;  and  reduced  by  sickness,  loss  in  battle,  expiration  of  period  of 
service,  &c.,  while  the  conscription  law  was  not  yet  even  passed.  It  seemed 
as  if  it  needed  but  one  vigorous  gripe  to  end  forever  this  rebellion,  so  nearly 
throttled.  How,  then,  happened  it  that  the  date  of  the  initiation  of  the 
campaign  of  this  magnificent  army  of  the  Potomac  was  the  date  of  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  rebel  cause,  which  seemed  to  grow  strong,  pari  passu, 
with  the  slow  progress  of  its  operations  ? 

"  However  I  may  be  committed  to  any  expression  of  professional  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  (I  certainly  did  suggest  it,)  my  opinion  now  is  that  the 
lines  of  Yorktown  should  have  been  assaulted.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  held  in  strong  force  when  our  army  appeared  before 
them;  and  we  know  that  they  were  far  from  complete.  The  prestige  of 
power — the  morale — was  on  our  side.  It  was  due  to  ourselves  to  confirm  and 
sustain  it.  We  should  probably  have  succeeded.  But  if  we  had  failed,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  shock  of  an  unsuccessful  assault  would 
be  more  demoralizing  than  the  labors  of  a  siege. 

"  Our  troops  toiled  a  month  in  the  trenches,  or  lay  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Warwick.  We  lost  few  men  by  the  siege.  But  disease  took  a  fearful  hold 
of  the  army;  and  toil  and  hardship,  unredeemed  by  the  excitement  of  com- 
bat, impaired  the  marale.  We  did  not  carry  with  us  from  Yorktown  so  good 
an  army  as  we  took  there.  Of  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  month,  gained  by 
the  enemy,  we  have  tasted  to  our  hearts*  content;  they  are  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. 

"  The  siege  having  been  determined  upon,  we  should  have  opened  our 
batteries  on  the  place  as  fast  as  they  were  completed.  The  effect  on  the 
troops  would  have  been  inspiring.  It  would  have  lightened  the  siege  and 
shortened  our  labors;  and,  besides,  we  would  have  had  the  credit  of  driving 
the  enemy  from  Yorktown  by  force  of  arms,  whereas,  as  it  was,  we  only  in- 
duced him  to  evacuate  for  prudential  reasons. 

. "  Yorktown  having  fallen,  however,  as  it  did,  it  was  right  to  pursue  the 
enemy  with  our  whole  force.  But  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  fought  as  it 
was  without  reconnoitring  the  position,  without  concert  of  action  among 
the  different  corps  and  division  commanders,  and  almost  without  orders, 
was  a  blunder  which  ought  not  to  have  happened. 

**  We  knew  of  this  position  beforehand,  and  we  knew  it  was  fortified.  We 
might  have  been  sure,  if  the  enemy  made  a  stand  there,  that  it  would  be  a 
strong  one,  for  he  would  be  fighting  for  time  to  get  his  trains  out  of  our 
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reach.  We  fought:  we  lost  several  thousand  men,  and  we  gained  nothing. 
If  we  had  not  fought  till  next  day  a  battle  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  unnecessary.  But  if  it  had  been  necessary,  we  should  have  had  time 
to  bring  up  our  resources,  reconnoitred  our  position,  and  delivered  our 
attack  in  such  a  way  that  some  result  would  have  flowed  from  it. 

**  We  had  every  advantage.  PVanklin's  division  landed  at  West  Point  on 
the  next  day,  and  Sedgwick's  division  on  the  day  following.  Those  two 
divisions,  had  the  enemy  yvaited  another  day  at  Williamsburg,  could  have 
cut  his  communication,  and  in  that  case  we  would  have  been  superior  in  his 
front,  and  have  had  two  divisions  in  his  rear.  His  hasty  retreat  and,  perhaps, 
his  capture,  must  inevitably  have  followed.  And  the  great  object  of  keep- 
ing Franklin  so  long  embarked,  and  finally  sending  him  to  West  Point 
would  have  been  accomplished. 

"  On  leaving  Williamsburg  we  should  have  crossed  the  Chickahominy 
and  connected  with  the  navy  in  the  James.  We  should  then  have  had  a 
united  army  and  the  co-operation  of  the  navy,  and  probably  would  have  been 
in  Richmond  in  two  weeks.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  know  the  character 
of  the  Chickahominy  as  an  obstacle,  (as  it  lay  across  our  direct  road  to 
Richmond,)  that  our  transports  were  on  the  York  river,  and  that  the  rail- 
road furnished  a  good  means  of  supply  to  the  army;  that  we  wished  to  con- 
nect with  McDowell,  coming  from  Fredericksburg,  &c.,  determined  our  route. 
In  taking  it  we  lost  essentially  all  that  was  worth  going  so  far  to  gain, 
to  wit:  the  James  river  approach  and  the  co-operation  of  the  navy. 

**  The  route  chosen,  two  weeks  should  not  have  been  spent  in  traversing 
the  forty  miles  from  Williamsburg  to  Bottom's  and  New  Bridges,  and  the 
barrier  of  the  Chickahominy  being  left  unguarded  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  no 
time  should  have  been  lost  in  making  use  of  the  circumstance  to  turn  and 
seize  the  passage  of  New  Bridge,  (which  might  have  been  done  by  the  28th 
of  May,  and  even  earlier,  had  measures  been  pressed  and  prepared  for  it.) 

"The  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Fair  Oaks  should  have  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  It  was  one  of  those  occasions  which,  if  not  seized,  do  not  repeat 
themselves.  We  now  know  the  state  of  disorganization  and  dismay  in  which 
the  rebel  army  retreated.  We  now  know  that  it  would  have  been  followed 
into  Richmond.  Had  it  been  so,  there  would  have  been  no  resistance  to 
overcome  to  bring  over  our  right  wing.  Although  we  did  not  then  know 
all  that  we  now  do,  it  was  obvious  at  that  time  that  when  the  rebels  struck 
the  blow  at  our  left  wing,  they  did  not  leave  any  means  in  their  hands 
unused  to  secure  success.  It  was  obvious  enough  that  they  struck  with 
their  whole  force,  and  yet  we  repulsed  them  in  disorder  with  three-fifths  of 
ours.  We  should  have  followed  them  up  at  the  same  time  that  we  brought 
over  the  other  two-fifths. 

"  After  it  was  known  that  McDowell  was  called  off  to  another  quarter, 
there  was  no  longer  hope  of  an  increase  of  force  b3^  the  junction  of  his  corps. 
There  were  no  other  re-enforcements  to  look  for  beyond  what  we  received  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  June.  The  rebel  force  was  known  or  supposed 
to  be  constantly  increasing  by  conscription,  by  the  influx  of  troops  from 
other  parts,  and  by  the  breaking  up  of  Beauregard's  army. 

•'At  last  the  moment  came  when  action  was  imperative.  The  enemy  as- 
sumed the  initiative.  We  had  warning  of  when  and  where  he  was  to  strike. 
Had  Porter  been  withdrawn  the  night  of  the  26th  of  June,  our  army  would 
have  been  concentraled  on  the  right  bank,  while  two  corps  at  least  of  the 
enemy's  force  were  on  the  left  bank.  Whatever  course  we  then  took — 
whether  to  strike  at  Richmond  and  the  portion  of  tiie  enemy  on  the  right 
bank,  or  move  at  once  ibr  the  James — we  would  have  had  a  concentrated 
army  and  a  fair  chance  of  a  brilliant  result,  in  the  first  place.  And  in  the 
second,  if  we  accomplished  nothing,  we  would  have  been  in  the  same  case 
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on  the  morning  of  the  2Tth  as  we  were  on  that  of  the  28th,  minus  a  lost 
battle  and  a  compulsory  retreat;  or  had  the  fortified  lines  (thrown  up  ex- 
pressly for  that  object)  been  held  by  20,000  men,  (as  they  could  have  been,) 
we  could  have  fought  on  the  other  side  with  80,000  men  instead  of  27,000; 
or  finally,  had  the  lines  been  abandoned,  with  our  hold  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy,  we  might  have  fought  and  crushed  the  enemy  on  the  left 
bank,  reopened  our  communication,  and  then  returned  and  taken  Richmond. 

**  As  it  was,  the  enemy  fought  with  his  whole  force,  (except  enough  left 
before  our  lines  to  keep  up  an  appearance,)  and  we  fought  with  27,000  men, 
losing  a  battle  and  9,000  men.  By  this  defeat  we  were  driven  from  our 
position,  our  advance  for  conquest  turned  into  a  retreat  for  safety,  by  a  force 
probably  not  greatly  superior  to  our  own. 

**In  view  of  the  length  of  time  which  our  operations  before  Richmond  con- 
sumed, there  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  depot  at  the  White  House  should  have 
been  fortified,  as  well  as  one.  or  two  points  on  the  railroad  thence  to  the 
Chickahominy  ;  that  the  tite-de-pont  at  Bottom^s  Bridge  should  have^been 
completed,  and  likewise  Utes-de-pont  or  strong  positions  prepared  to  cover  the 
debotwhes  from  our  bridges  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  With  these  • 
the  army  would  have  possessed  freedom  of  motion  to  concentrate  on  either 
side,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  27th  would  scarcely  hav^  occurred. 
When  the  army  reached  the  James  river,  it  needed  no  prophet  to  predict  the 
disasters  which  have  since  befallen  our  country's  cause.  If  the  army  had 
sustained  itself  nobly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  much  fruitless  toil,  and  so 
much  disaster,  had  deprived  it  of  the  dan  which  results  from  success  alone. 
It  was,  moreover,  (as  well  as  our  forces  elsewhere,)  sadly  diminished  in  num-^ 
bers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rebel  army,  from  its  first  low  state,  had  risen 
up  an  army  most  formidable  in  numbers,  excellent  in  organization,  and  in- 
spired by  a  great  success.  Had  its  numbers,  indeed,  approached  to  that  at- 
tributed to  it,  (200,000  men,)  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  march  upon  Wash- 
ington would  have  speedily  followed  our  withdrawal  to  the  James.  From 
such  considerations,  as  well  as  those  flowing  from  the  results  of  past  opera- 
tions, I  counselled  the  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  James  to  reunite 
with  the  forces  covering  Washington." 

Question.  Why  was  not  the  attack  on  Yorktown  made  immediately  on  tha 
arrival  of  our  troops  ? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  terra  tncognila.  We 
knew  nothing  of  the  roads  ;  nothing  of  the  country.  I  had  supposed  that 
all  those  matters  had  been  investigated  ;  that  in  choosing  such  a  route  there 
was  at  least  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  would  have  justified  the  choosing  of 
it.  The  countrj'  between  Fort  Monroe  and  Yorktown  was  almost  a  perfect 
wilderness.  It  had  been  stated  so  often  that  I  felt  that  it  was  an  assured 
fact  that  the  roads  were  hard  and  sandy  ;  whereas  they  were  everywhere  of 
the  most  terrible  character — what  there  were  of  them  ;  and  with  the  roads 
we  had  there,  we  never  had  heard,  up  to  the  day  we  arrived  before  York- 
town,  of  the  fact  that  there  were  any  other  defences  except  the  mere  defences 
of  Yorktown.  But  when  we  got  up  there,  we  found  a  line  of  defences  stretch- 
ing across  the  isthmus.  The  roads  were  very  bad  ;  the  country  deep  in 
mud.  It  took  some  time  to  get  our  artillery  up  ;  to  concentrate  our  troops 
together  ;  and  although  I  suggested  an  assault,  pointed  out  where  I  thought 
the  lines  were  weakest.  General  McClellan  did  not  seem  to  think  it  prudent, 
and  I  acquiesced.  It  was  naturally  a  very  strong  line,  and  it  was  occupied 
throughout.  The  thing  coming  before  us  unexpectedly,  it  took  us  some 
little  time  to  find  out  exactly  what  we  had  to  deal  with. 

Question.  Why  were  not  our  batteries  opened  as  fast  as  completed? 

Answer.  The  idea  was  to  produce  a  more  complete  eflfect  when  they  were- 
opened. 
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Question.  Whose  idea  was  that  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say.  I  suppose  the  error  of  not  doing  it  belongs  as 
much  to  me  as  to  anybody  else.  The  idea  was  to  get  the  batteries  all  ready, 
and  produce  a  decisive  effect  at  once  when  they  should  be  opened. 

Question.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Question.  Why  was  so  much  time  occupied  in  moving  from  Williamsburg 
to  Bottom*s  and  New  Bridges  ? 

Answer.  That  I  never  knew. 

Question.  Was  it  or  not  apparent  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks 
that  we  had  it  then  in  our  power  to  capture  Richmond  ? 

Anjjwer.  To  us  who  were  not  on  that  side  of  the  river  when  the  battle 
took  place,  (I  was  engaged  with  the  bridges  on  the  Chickahorainy,)  the 
conclusion  came  after  the  event;  for  we  did  not  know  until  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  June,  or  late  in  the  day,  that  we  had  actually  been  successful.  It  was 
for  the  commanding  general  to  decide  what  was  to  make  up  his  victory,  if 
he  had  gained  one.  According  to  the  best  information  I  have,  the  rebels 
were  repulsed;  and  it  was  then  apparent  that  they  were,  because  they  had 
retired  from  the  field.  It  would  have  been  the  natural  and  proper  course  to 
have  followed  up  the  victory.  We  had  been  talking  of  trying  to  get  the 
right  wing  over  the  Chickahominy  for  the  previous  week.  At  that  moment 
the  Chickahominy  was  immensely  swollen  by  rains,  and  had  overflowed  the 
bottom  lands,  so  as  to  make  impracticable  the  bridges  we  attempted  to 
make,  except  the  single  one  at  New  Bridge,  which  was  practicable  by  means 
of  the  existing  road  or  causeway.  The  opposite  ends  of  this  bridge  were 
held  by  the  enemy.  We  could  not  pass  our  right  wing  over  this  causeway — 
this  single  road — against  a  powerful  resistance.  But  by  availing  ourselves 
of  our  victory  at  Fair  Oaks,  we  ought  to  have  been  able  to  have  swept  off 
this  force  that  opposed  us  in  front  of  New  Bridge,  and  have  concentrated 
our  forces  on  that  side.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  wrong  to  say  that  it  was  ap- 
parent that  we  could  then  ent<jr  Richmond.  But  we  could  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  repulse  at  Fair  Oaks  to  have  followed  up  the  rebels  and 
cleared  them  off  from  those  heights  where  they  opposed  the  junction  of  our 
two  wings,  and  the  probability  is  that  we  should  have  gone  into  Richmond. 


Appendix  A  to  the  testimony  of  Qeneral  John  0.  Barnard. 

Washington,  January  26,  1863. 

General:  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Major  General  McClellan,  I 
make  the  following  report  of  the  engineer  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  executed  under  my  directions  as  chief  engineer  of  that  army,  from 
the  time  of  its  organization  to  the  date  at  which  it  was  withdrawn  from  the 
James  river. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d-24th  of  May,  1861,  a  portion  of  the  force 
which  had  been  raised  under  the  different  calls  of  the  President  for  three 
months  and  three  years  volunteers  crossed  the  Potomac,  by  the  Long 
Bridge,  by  the  aqueduct,  and  by  steamers  to  Alexandria,  seized  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  the  heights  of  Arlington,  and  intermediate  connecting  points. 
As  tetes-de-pont  to  the  Long  Bridge  and  aqueduct.  Forts  Runyon  and  Cor- 
coran (the  sites  of  which  had  been  previously  reconnoitred  under  my  direc- 
tions) were  commenced  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  The  same 
day  a  reconnoissance  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria  by  Captain 
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Wright,  engineers,  (now  major  general  United  States  volunteers,)  and  Fort 
EMsworth,  to  secure  our  possession  of  that  city,  was  commenced.  A  couple 
of  weeks  lat<»r,  I  laid  out  Fort  Albany,  (intended  to  command  the  Columbia 
turnpike  and  the  aqueduct  and  Alexandria  roads,  and  to  give  greater 
security  to  our  debouche  by  the  Long  Bridge,)  which  was  commenced  under 
Captain  Blunt,  engineers. 

These  works  were  all  of  considerable  magnitude,  (Fort  Runyon  having  a 
perimeter  of  1,600  yards.)  They  were  not  entirely  completed,  though  very 
nearly  so,  and  quite  defensible,  at  the  date  of  the  advance  of  the  army  under 
General  McDowell,  (July  16.)  I  give  this  brief  account  of  these  preliminary 
works  because  they  formed  the  initiation  of  the  system  of  "defences  of 
Washington." 

On  the  return  of  the  army  from  the  campaign  of  Bull  Run  the  policy  of 
surrounding  Washington  by  a  complete  system  of  defensive  works  was  no 
longer  doubtful. 

Major  General  McClellan,  on  his  assumption  of  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  was  prompt  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  further  fortifica- 
tions, especially  urgent  at  that  time.  In  as  rapid  succession  as  possible, 
and  in  the  order  of  the  most  urgent  importance,  new  works  were  commenced. 
The  interval  between  Fort  Corcoran  and  Fort  Albany  was  filled  by  a  series  of 
works  forming  a  continuous  line  within  supporting  distances,  protecting 
the  heights  of  Arlington.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  prominent  points  on 
the  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  those  controlling  the  important  routes  leading 
to  the  capital,  were  occupied  by  strong  works. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  Fort  Ellsworth,  important  as  that  work  still  is, 
was  inadequate  for  the  defence  of  Alexandria.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
occupy,  with  a  powerful  work,  the  heights  over  Hunting  creek,  and  to  form 
a  line  of  works,  embracing  the  Seminary  heights,  and  connecting  with  our 
Arlington  lines  at  Fort  Albany 

About  the  middle  of  September  a  portion  of  the  army  crossed  the  Chain 
Bridge,  and  occupied  the  south  shore  of  the  Potomac  at  that  point.  The 
same  night  strong  works,  the  site  of  which  had  previousl}'  been  reconnoitred 
by  Major  (now  Brigadier  General)  Woodbury,  were  commenced  for  holding 
this  debouche. 

On  the  29th  of  September  (I  think  it  was)  the  army  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Upton^s  and  Munson^s  Hills,  and  the  works  of  Forts  Ramsay,  Buffalo, 
&c.,  were  commenced  and  speedily  finished. 

In  September  the  fortification  of  the  heights  over  the  Eastern  Branch  was 
commenced.     , 

During  the  subsequent  months  of  the  autumn  and  winter  the  engineers, 
assisted  by  large  details  of  troops,  and  also  by  large  gangs  of  hired  laborers, 
were  busily  engaged  in  completing  the  system  which,  as  you  will  observe, 
soon  extended  from  a  point  below  Hunting  creek,  near  Alexandria,  to  the 
Chain  Bridge;  thence  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Eastern  Branch,  near  Bladens- 
burg;  and  thence  along  the  heights  south  of  the  Eastern  Branch  to  a  point 
nearly  opposite  Alexandria;  making  a  total  development  of  thirty-three  miles. 

I  refrain  from  making  here  an  exact  enumeration,  or  a  minute  description 
of  the  works.  A  report  to  the  chief  engineer  United  States  army,  made  by 
me  December  10,  1861,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  (a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  to  General  McClellan,) 
will  furnish  all  such  details.  They  should  not  be  made  public,  I  incor- 
porate in  this  report  the  following  extracts: 

The  theory  of  these  defences  is  that  upon  which  the  works  of  Torres 
Vedras  were  based,  the  only  one  admitted  at  the  present  day  for  defending 
extensive   lines.     It  is  to  occupy  the  commanding   points  within  cannon 
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range  of  each  other  by  field  forls,  the  fire  of  which  shall  sweep  all  the 
approaches.  These  forts  furnish  the  secure  emplacements  of  artilleiy. 
They  also  afford  cover  to  bodies  of  infantry.  The  works  may  be  connected 
by  lines  of  light  parapets,  or  the  ground  (where  practicable)  may  be  so 
obstructed  that  the  enemy's  troops  cannot  penetrate  the  interval  without 
being  exposed  for  considerable  time  to  the  destructive  effects  of  the  artillery 
or  musketry  fire  of  the  forts. 

With  sujjh  a  system  established,  the  defence  against  a  powerful  attack 
requires  that  all  the  forts  shall  be  garrisoned;  that  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
fantrj',  cavalry,  and  movable  artillery  be  distributed  along  the  lines  suffi- 
cient to  hold  them  until  reserves  can  be  brought  to  their  support;  and, 
finally,  it  requires  a  movable  force  held  as  a  reserve,  which  may  be  shifted 
from  point  to  point  to  meet  the  enemy's  effort  wherever  it  may  be  made, 
and  where,  aided  by  the  works,  they  can  repel  superior  numbers. 

It  is  evident  that  without  fortifications  a  place  cannot  be  considered  secure 
unless  held  by  considerably  greater  numbers  than  the  enemy  can  bring  tD 
assail  it.  No  less  an  authority  than  Napoleon  says  that,  aided  by  fortifica- 
tions, 50,000  men  and  3,000  artillerymen  can  defend  a  capital  against 
300,000  men;  and  he  asserts  the  necessity  of  fortifying  all  national  capitals. 

The  engineer  forces  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  as  it  was  con- 
stituted during  its  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  consisted  of  a  brigade  (of 
two  regiments)  of  volunteer  engineers,  (the  15th  New  York,  Colonel  John 
McLeod  Murphy,  and  the  50th  New  York,  Colonel  Charles  B.  Stuart,)  com- 
manded by  Brigadier  General  (major  of  engineers  United  States  army)  D. 
P.  Woodbury,  and  of  a  battalion  (three  companies)  of  regular  engineer 
troops,  commanded  by  Captain  J.  C.  Duane,  engineers. 

The  two  regiments  of  volunteers  had  been  placed  under  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  (aide-de-camp,  captain  of  engineers  United  States  army) 
B.  S.  Alexander,  in  October,  1861,  for  instruction  in  the  duties  of  engineer 
troops.  The  same  oflScer  had  superintended,  assisted  by  Captain  Duane  and 
Lieutenant  Comstock,  the  getting  up  of  pontoon  trains  and  other  engineer 
equipage.  Previously  to  the  embarkation  of  the  army  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  was  thereby  prevented  from  taking  charge  of  the  brigade,  though  he 
rejoined  the  army  soon  after  its  arrival  before  Yorktown. 

The  battalion  of  regular  engineers  was  organized  and  instructed  by  Cap- 
tain Duane,  assisted  by  First  Lieutenants  C.  B.  Reese,  C.  E.  Cross,  and  0. 
E.  Babcock,  which  three  last-named  officers  commanded  the  several  com- 
panies of  the  same. 

The  engineer  equipage  consisted  of  about  160  bateaux  or  wooden  p>ontoon8, 
of  the  French  model,  with  the  necessary  balks,  chess,  anchors,  cordage,  &c. 
There  were  also  a  certain  number  (of  which  I  do  not  now  find  any  ex.act  state- 
ment) of  Birago  trestles  and  Russian  canvas  boats.  As  originally  got  up, 
this  bridge  equipage  was  organized  in  trains^  of  which  there  were  six  regular 
trains,  consisting,  each,  of  thirty-four  French  pontoons  and  eight  Birago 
trestles,  calculated  to  make  a  bridge  of  about  250  yards  in  length,  and  an 
advanced  guard  train,  composed  of  Birago  trestles  and  Russian  canvas 
boats.  The  wagons  for  but  four  of  the  regular  trains  and  for  the  advanced 
guard  train  were  provided. 

All  or  nearly  all  the  above  bridge  equipage  was  taken  to  the  isthqrius, 
but  it  did  not  retain  its  organization,  except,  I  believe,  one  regular  train, 
taken  along  with  the  engineer  battalion  The  miscellaneous  demand  for 
bateaux  for  bridgiiig  Wormley  creek,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  for  quarter- 
master's use  at  Cheeseman's  Landing,  for  the  disembarkation  of  General 
Franklin's  division,  &c.,  rendered  impossible  and  unnecessary  the  preser- 
vation of  such  an  organization.  A  large  portion  of  this  equipage  was  in 
actual  use  for  the  purposes  above  named  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,     On 
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the  advance  of  the  army  the  single  bridge  train  of  the  engineer  battalion 
accompanied  it,  part  of  the  remaining  equipage  being  in  depot  at  Fort 
Monroe,  and  the  rest  taken  up  by  water  to  "  Wliite  House." 

Thirty  wagon  i  for  engineer  tools  were  prepared,  containing  the  special 
tools  required  for  engineer  troops.  Twenty  of  these  accompanied  the 
engineer  brigade,  and  ten  accompanied  the  engineer  battalion.  Besides 
these,  tool  wagons  were  provided,  to  carry  intrencliing  tools  sufficient  for 
the  engineer  troops.  For  the  general  service  of  troops  intrenching  or  siege 
works,  tools  were  supplied  by  the  quartermaster's  department. 

The  works  prepared  by  the  enemy,  to  resist  a  landing  at  any  point  of  the 
Peninsula  south  of  Yorktown,  or  an  advance  from  Fort  Monroe,  having  been 
abandoned,  the  engineer  operations  of  the  army  commenced  with  the  siege 
of  Yorktown.  These  works,  however,  such  as  that  at  Ship  Point,  and  others, 
near  the  mouth  of  Wormley  creek,  were  of  considerable  magnitude. 

My  special  report  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown  (a  copy  of  which  is  furnished 
you)  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  further  account  in  this  place. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  besides  the  engineer  officers  and  troops 
already  enumerated,  the  following  engineer  officers  accompanied  the  army: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  (aide-de-camp)  B.  S.  Alexander,  First  Lieutenant  0.  B. 
Comstock,  First  Lieutenant  M.  D.  McAlester,  First  Lieutenant  W.  E.  Merrill, 
Captain  C  S.  Stewart,  Second  Lieutenant  F.  U.  Farquhar,  (these  two  officers 
were  temporarily  detached  from  their  duties  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  joined  the 
army  about  the  middle  of  April;)  First  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Abbot,  topographical 
engineers.  (This  officer,  having  been  detailed  for  engineer  duty  on  the 
defences  of  Washington,  accompanied  me  as  an  aid  throughout  the  cam- 
paign.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  siege  operations  Colonel  Alexander  (assisted 
by  Lieutenant  McAlester)  was  charged  with  the  very  important  duty  of 
constructing  the  roads  through  the  various  ravines  of  Wormley  creek,  which 
formed  our  main  communication  with  the  siege  works.  On  the  20th  of 
April  he  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  Brigadier  General  W.  B. 
Franklin,  whose  division  was  then  preparing  for  a  landing  on  some  point  of 
the  enemy's  shores. 

Lieutenant  Comstock,  during  the  siege,  acted,  most  of  the  time,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  Captain  Duane,  with  whom  he  continued  until  after  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  He  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Sumner. 

Lieutenant  McAlester  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Heint- 
zelman  throughout  the  campaign 

Lieutenant  Merrill  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Keyes. 
At  the  action  in  front  of  the  "onetgun  battery,"  April  16,  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  arm.  He  was  hors-de  combat  for  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  was  bre vetted  for  gallant  services  on  that  occasion. 

Captain  Stewart  and  Lieutenant  Farquhar  were  attached  to  General  Sum- 
ner's headquarters  during  the  siege.  On  the  advance  of  the  army,  they  ac- 
companied the  advanced  guard,  under  Brigadier  General  Stoneman,  with 
whom  they  remained  until  the  arrival  on  tlie  Chickahominy,  where  Captain 
Stewart  was  taken  sick,  from  over  exertion,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Fort 
Monroe.  Lieutenant  Farquhar  was  subsequently  assigned  to  duty  with 
General  Sumner's  headquarters. 

I  directed  full  plans  of  the  works,  constituting  the  strong  defensive  line, 
extending  across  the  Peninsula  at  Williamsburg,  to  be  prepared,  but  they 
were  never  made.  A  sketch,  however,  showing  tl:e  general  character  of 
this  line  and  the  positions  of  the  works,  was  made  from  reconnoissances  of 
Lieutenant  McAlester,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  the  command- 
ing general. 
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Previous  to  the  fall  of  Torktown  the  division  of  Brigadier  General  W.  B. 
Franklin  had  been  held  in  readiness  to  be  embarked  and  landed  at  such  a 
point  on  York  river  as  subsequent  events  might  dictate.  The  preparations 
for  these  operations  had  been  directed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  S.  Alex- 
ander. The  division  actually  made  a  landing  nearly  opposite  West  Point, 
which  was  followed  by  a  severe  engagement  with  a  portion  of  the  enemy^s 
forces.  I  enclose  a  report  of  Colonel  Alexander,  herewith,  concerning  the 
engineer  operations.     (Sub  report  No.  1.) 

In  the  movements  of  the  army  in  its  advance  from  Yorktown,  the  oflBcrrs 
of  engineers  were  employed  in  various  reconnoissances  of  the  routes  of  the 
York  and  Pamuukey  rivers,  &c.,  while  detachments  from  General  Wood- 
bnry^s  engineer  brigade  repaired  mads  and  bridges.  After  reaching  a 
point  near  Roper's  church,  on  the  Williamsburg  and  Richmond  road,  the 
right  wing,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Porter  and  Franklin,  took  the  road 
ma  O'umberland  and  the  White  House,  striking  the  Chickahominy  at  "New 
Bridge,"  while  the  left  (corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Keyes)  kept  tlie  Richmond 
road  to  Bottom's  Bridge.  The  advanced  guards  reached  these  points  about 
the  16th  or  17th  May. 

On  the  20th  1  proceeded,  by  order  of  the  commanding  general,  to  make  a 
forced  reconnoissance  of  the  position  of  Bottom's  Bridge,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenants  Comstock  and  McAlester.  On  arriving  1  found  the  ground 
already  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  division  of  General  Casey,  and  I  dis- 
missed the  force  I  had  ordered.  The  result  of  the  reconnoissance  was  the 
acquiring  of  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Chickahominy 
as  an  obstacle,  and  the  presumption  that  at  this  point  (Bottom's  Bridge)  no 
serious  resistance  was  contemplated.  In  fact,  the  next  day  our  troops 
crossed  and  occupied  the  other  bank. 

General  Woodbury,  with  his  brigade,  was  ordered  to  this  point  to  repair 
the  old  bridge  and  the  railroad  bridge,  and  to  establish  others,  while  Lieu- 
tenants Comstock  and  McAlester  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force  on  the 
right  bank,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  tetd-de-pont  to  cover  both  Bot 
tom's  Bridge  and  the  railroad  bridge.  This  work  was  begun,  but  never  en- 
tirely finished. 

On  the  22d  the  general  headquarters  reached  Coal  Harbor,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  New  Bridge  to  reconnoitre  that  position.  A  word 
is  proper  here  concerning  the  Chickahominy,  which,  at  the  season  we  struck 
it,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  that  could  be  opposed  to  the 
advance  of  our  army — an  obstacle  to  which  an  ordinary  river,  though  it  be 
of  considerable  magnitude,  is  comparatively  slight. 

The  Chickahominy,  considered  as  a  military  obstacle,  consists  of  a  stream 
of  no  great  volume,  a  swamp,  and  bottom  lands. 

The  stream  flows  through  a  belt  of  heavily  timbered  swamp,  which  aver- 
ages three  to  four  hundred  yards  wide.  A  few  hundred  yards  below  New 
Bridge  is  a  short  length  of  the  stream  nol  margined  by  swamp  timber,  but 
everywhere  eke  between  New  and  Bottom's  Bridges  the  belt  of  swamp  tim- 
ber is  continuous  and  wide.  The  tops  of  the  trees  rise  just  about  to  the 
level  of  the  crests  of  the  highlands  bordering  the  bottom,  thus  perfectly 
screening  from  view  the  bottom  lands  and  slopes  of  the  highlands  on  the 
enemy's  side.  The  disappearance,  in  the  place  indicated,  of  swamp  timber 
near  New  Bridge,  and  the  dwindling  away  of  the  same  at  some  points  above 
the  bridge  to  isolated  trees,  gave  us  some  glimpse  of  the  enemy's  side  near 
this  point.  Through  this  belt  of  swamp  the  stream  flows  sometimes  in  a 
single  channel,  more  frequently  divided  into  several;  and,  when  but  a  foot 
or  two  above  its  summer  level,  overspreads  the  whole  swamp. 

The  bottom  lands  between  the  swamp  and  the  highlands  are  little  elevated 
at  their  margins  above  the  swamp,  so  that  a  few  feet  rise  of  the  stream 
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overflows  large  areas  of  them.  They  rise  very  gently  towards  the  foot  of 
the  highland  slopes.  These  bottom  lands  are  generally  cultivated,  inter- 
sected by  deep  ditches;  and  their  lower  portions  are,  in  wet  weather,  even 
when  not  overflowed,  spongy  and  impracticable  for  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  total  width  of  bottom  land  varies  from  three-iburths  to  one  and  one- 
fourth  mile.  The  crests  of  the  opposite  highland  spurs  are  about  one  and 
one-half  or  one  and  three-fourths  mile  apart.  The  road,  via  Coal  Harbor,  to 
Richmond  crosses  the  stream  by  a  wooden  bridge,  (on  piles,)  which  had 
been  destroyed.  After  passing  the  bridge,  the  road  or  causeway  takes  a 
direction  oblique  to  the  course  of  the  stream,  (having  reaches  nearly  parallel 
with  it,)  and  ascends  the  opposite  heights  by  a  ravine  at  a  point  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  bridge.  Above  New  Bridge  the  character  of  the  stream  and 
margins  is  not  much  different  from  what  has  been  described,  though  the 
swamp  was  somewhat  less  regular  in  its  width  and  density.  The  Mechan- 
icsville  and  Meadow  Bridges  each  consisted  of  several  bridges  crossing  dif- 
ferent arms  of  the  stream,  the  swamp  being  wide  at  both  places.  These 
were  the  only  bridges  and,  roads  crossing  the  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
positions  of  the  army. 

The  distance  from  New  Bridge  to  Bottom's  Bridge  is  eight  miles.  In  this 
space  there  were  two  or  three  indifferent  summer  fords,  or  places  where  a 
pedestrian  could  make  his  way  through  the  swamp  and  stream ;  but  it  was 
currently  reported  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  that  the  stream  was  nowhere 
ford  able. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Chickahominy  gained  at  Bottom's  Bridge  showed 
me  that  the  stream  might  be  reached  at  almost  any  point  with  little  risk, 
and  thoroughly  examined,  provided  the  enemy's  pickets  did  not  actually 
hold  our  side.  Taking  with  me  Lieutenant  Custer,  of  the  5th  United  States 
cavalry,  I  reached  it  at  a  point  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  New  Bridge, 
and  caused  him  to  enter  it.  He  waded  across  without  any  diflSculty,  (the 
depth  being  about  four  feet;)  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  emboldened  by 
this  experiment,  he  caused  the  length  of  the  stream  to  be  waded  from  the 
bridge  for  a  half  a  mile  down.  The  attack  and  capture  of  the  enemy's 
pickets  by  him  and  Lieutenant  Bowen  was  founded  upon  these  recon- 
noissances,  to  which  the  successful  results  are  due. 

Although  it  was  thus  shown  that  the  stream  was  no  obstacle  for  infantry, 
the  swamp  and  the  bottom  lands  were  impracticable  to  cavalry  and  artillery. 
It  was  necessary  to  provide  bridges,  and,  except  at  the  sight  of  the  New 
Bridge,  to  corduroy  a  certain  length  of  road  on  each  margin.  Three  points 
were  selected — New  Bridge,,  a  point  a  mile  above,  and  another  the  same 
distance  below.  The  bridge  materials  and  corduroy  stuff  were  collected 
and  deposited  at  convenient  points.  At  the  same  time  General  Sumner, 
whose  corps  had  been  stationed  at  a  point  intermediate  between  New  Bridge 
and  Bottom's  Bridge,  constrqcted  two  corduroy  bridges  across  the  stream 
and  swamp,  one  of  which  was  completed  on  or  before  the  28th  and  the  other 
on  or  before  the  30th  May.  So  far  as  engineering  preparations  were  con- 
cerned, the  army  could  have  been  thrown  over  as  early  as  the  28th — Sum- 
ner uniting  his  corps  to  those  of  Heiutzelman  and  Keyes,  and  taking  the 
enemy's  position  at  New  Bridge  in  flank  and  rear.  Thus  attacked,  the 
enemy  could  have  made  no  formidable  resistance  to  the  passage  of  our 
right  wing.  ^ 

I  had^  twice  reconnoitred  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  on  the 
28th  found  General  Negley's  (Casey's  division)  pickets  holding  the  very 
edge  of  the  large  wheat  field  occupying  the  highlands  immediately  facing 
our  position  at  New  Bridge.  On  the  30th  I  repeated  the  reconnoissance, 
and  reached  Gelding's  house,  a  point  overlooking  our  debouche  from  the 
New  Bridge,  at  a  distance  of  IJ  mile.     I  returned  from  that  reconnoissance' 
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in  the  torrents  of  rain  which  commenced  to  fall  that  afternoon,  and  whidi 
continued  during  the  night,  completely  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  the  enemy  threw  himself  upon  our  left  wing, 
doubtless  believing  that  it  was,  by  the  swollen  condition  of  the  Chickar 
hominy,  entirely  isolated.  Fortunately,  General  Sumner  succeeded  in  get- 
ting over  both  divisions  of  his  corps,  and  one  battery,  though  Richardson, 
finding  the  lower  bridge  impassable,  was  obliged  to  make  a  detour  to  the 
upper  one,  and  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  action  that  evening. 
Soon  after  the  upper  bridge  became  impassable.  Orders  from  headquarters 
were  given  for  throwing,  that  night,  the  bridges  at  the  points  selected  at 
and  near  **  New  Bridge."  The  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  swamp  excluded  any  little  light  there  was  in  the  heavens. 
The  stream,  which  during  the  day  had  slowly  exhibited  the  effects  of  the 
storm,  rosQ  rapidly  during  the  night.  Captain  Duane,  who,  at  the  New 
Bridge,  had  the  simplest  task  of  all,  that  of  bringing  his  pontoons  into  posi- 
tion between  existing  abutments,  found  the  darkness,  the  powerful  current, 
and  the  rising  stream,  too  much  to  contend  with,  and  postponed  his  opera- 
tions till  daylight. 

At  the  upper  point  the  bridge  materials  (trestles)  which  had  been  depos- 
ited near  the  site  under  cover  of  th(5  swamp  timber  were  found  to  be  afloat 
This,  with  the  much  more  difficult  character  of  the  task  than  that  of  Captain 
Duane,  prevented  any  progress  during  the  night. 

At  the  lower  poiiit  the  same  or  even  greater  difficulties  were  encountered. 
The  direction  of  the  bridge  chosen  while  the  water  was  down,  and  well 
chosen,  was  found  inadmissible  after  a  rise  of  a  couple  of  feet. 

Detachments  of  General  Woodbury's  brigade  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  these  two  last-named  bridges.  He  reports  to  me:  "At  1.30  p.  m.,  when 
the  battle  began  over  the  river,  I  was  at  work  two  miles  below  New  Bridge, 
on  a  bridge  or  aet  of  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy.  I  comprehended  in 
an  instant  the  full  import  of  the  attack,  and  hastened  back  to  prepare  for 
bridges.  The  six  teams  left  to  me  I  caused  to  be  harnessed  up,  and  added 
to  them  as  many  as  I  could  raise  in  my  brigade.      *         *         *         *        * 

"About  10  oVlock  in  the  night  of  the  31st  ultimo,  I  received  orders  to 
commence  bridges  immediately." 

The  three  sub-reports  herewith  (numbered  3,  4,  6)  of  the^  officers  charged 
with  the  construction  will  show  the  difficulties  encountered.  General  Wood- 
bury adds: 

"  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  officers  or  men  of  the  engineer  brigade 
I  have  never  seen  officers  work  with  more  zeal,  or  men  work  harder  than 
they  have  done  during  the  last  two  days.  Only  by  more  familiarity  with 
the  drill,  could  they  have  had  more  experience  available  for  the  recent 
emergency." 

The  result  of  the  operation  was,  that  at  8.15  a.  m.  (June  Ist)  the  pontoon 
bridge  at  the  site  of  New  Bridge  was  complete,  and  passable  to  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  About  noon  the  "upper  trestle  bridge"  was  practi- 
cable for  infantry.  It  was  not  till  night  that  a  practicable  bridge  for  in- 
fantry was  obtained  at  the  "lower  trestle  bridge." 

In  reference  to  these  two  trestle  bridges,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
"  bottom, land"  adjacent,  dry,  or  nearly  so,  when  we  selected  the  sites,  was 
overflowed  or  rendered  bogg^  for  half  a  mile  on  one  or  the  other  side,  and 
could  only  be  made  passable  to  cavalry  or  artillery  by  corduroying — a  work 
which  could  not  be  done  over  so  much  water-covered  ground  in  one  day  or 
two  days,  nor  done  at  all,  on  the  enemy's  side  under  bis  unsubdued  Are,  as 
subsequent  experience  proved. 

At  8.15  a.  m.,  the  moment  when  the  "  New  Bridge"  pontoon  bridge  was 
bjing  completed,  I  was  on  the  spot.    I  have  observed  that  the  road  crossing 
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at  this  point  was  a  raised  causeway.  On  our  own  side  the  water  had  over- 
flowed this  causeway  in  two  or  three  places  near  the  bridge;  on  the  other 
side  were  similar  places.  Anxious  to  ascertain  how  practicable  the  route 
was,  I  directed  Lieutenant  Babcock  to  proceed  with  a  few  of  his  sappers  as 
far  as  he  safely  could  on  the  other  side.  He  proceeded  perhaps  200  yards, 
when  he  was  fired  upon  by  sharpshooters,  ambuscaded  in  the  vicinity,  and 
one  of  his  men  shot  through  the  lungs.  Supporting  the  wounded  man  him- 
self, he  withdrew,  followed  by  repeated  volleys.  The  intense  anxiety  I  felt 
at  this  moment  was  partially  relieved  when  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not 
Lieutenant  Babcock  himself,  as  I  supposed,  who  was  shot 

Although  these  overflows  of  the  causeway  existed  on  both  sides,  the  road 
surface  was  hard,  and,  at  thai  time,  practicable  for  artillery.  Later  in  the 
day,  the  water  continuing  to  rise  and  flowing  over  with  a  powerful  current, 
cuts  were  made  so  deep  that  artillery  could  not  pass  until  these  were 
bridged.  Whether  this  happened,  too,  on  the  enemy's  side,  (where  the  road, 
as  stated,  was  likewise  overflowed,)  there  were  no  means  of  knowing. 

At  a  later  hour  (perhaps  10  or  12  o'clock,  for  I  find  no  record)  I  was 
again  at  the  bridges.  Of  the  results  of  the  battle  we  knew  (or  1  knew) 
nothing.  The  enemy  held  with  artillery,  and  undisturbed,  the  opposite 
heights.  It  was  evidently  impossible  to  pass  here  with  our  infantry,  artil- 
lery and  cavalry,  confined  to  this  narrow  causeway;  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  infantry,  in  any  numbers,  in  fighting  order,  could  have  passed 
over  (opposed  by  the  enemy's  fire)  the  overflowed  and  ditched  lands  that 
interposed  betweeii  the  two  trestle  bridges  and  the  enemy's  positions.  I  so 
reported  (in  writing,  I  think^  though  I  find  no  copy)  to  yourself  There  was 
one  way,  however,  to  unite  the  army  on  the  other  side:  it  was  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  victory  at  Fair  Oaks,  to  sweep,  at  once,  the  enemy  from  his 
position  opposite  New  Bridge,  and,  simultaneousily,  to  bring  over  by  the 
New  Bridge  causeway  our  troops  of  the  right  wieg^  which  would  then  have 
met  with  little  or  no  resistance. 

It  should  have  been  observed  that  soon  after  passing  the  Chickahominy, 
at  Bottom's  Bridge,  General  Keyes  was  directed  to  advance  and  to  select 
and  fortify  a  strong  position  on  the  Richmond  road.  He  commenced  fortify- 
ing a  position  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Savage''8  Station,  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  behind  "The  Seven  Pines." 

It  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  commanding  general  to  hold  the  position 
of  "The  Seven  Pines,  (the  junction  of  the  "  nine-mile"  road  with  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road,)  and,  by  his  order,  I  directed  Lieutenant  McAllester  to  select 
and  fortify  a  position.  Lieutenant  McAllester  found  the  point  held  by 
Brigadier  General  Casey's  division,  and  some  slight  rifle  pits,  abattis,  &c., 
made.  He  selected  a  position  a  half  mile  in  advance  of  the  Seven  Pines, 
which  he  deemed  more  tenable  than  the  first.  On  visiting  this  ground,  on 
the  28th,  I  directed  the  commencement  of  a  redoubt,  rifle-pits,  felling  of  trees, 
&c.,  &c.  Lieutenant  McAllester  was  unable  to  procure  an  adequate  force  to 
throw  up  rapidly  a  defensive  line,  and  this  redoubt  was  quite  incomplete 
when  the  attack  at  this  point  was  made  about  1.30  p.  m.  of  the  31st.  A  few 
pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in  it,  behind  the  unfinished  parapet,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  spike  them,  I  think  it  was,  the  gallant  Colonel  Bailey  lost  his  life. 

By  the  rise  of  the  Chickahominy  the  two  bridges  built  by  General  Sumner 
became  impracticable  by  the  night  of  the  31st.  The  bridges  at  Bottom's 
Bridge  with  difficulty  were  preserved  from  destruction,  but  the  rising  water 
overflowed  the  adjacent  road,  and  soon  those  bridges  became  useless  for 
wagons  or  horses.  Fortunately  the  railroad  bridge  had  been  repaired,  and 
by  this  alone  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  supplied.  By  m^ans  of  planks 
laid  between  the  rails  infantry  and,  with  some  risk,  horses  could  pass.  This, 
Rep.  Com.  108--36 
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for  several  days,  was  the  only  commanication  between  the  two  wings  of 
the  army. 

Immediately  after  the  battlq  of  Fair  Oaks  Lieutenant  McAllcster  was  di- 
rected to  complete  the  redwubt  already  mentioned,  and  to  extend  the  defen- 
sive line  to  the  right  to  embrace  Fair  Oaks,  and  to  the  left  to  connect  with 
the  White  Oak  swamp.  At  the  same  time  Colonel  Sully,  under  General 
Sumner's  orders,  commenced  a  line  of  barricades,  continuing  the  line  towards 
Golding's  house.  Lieutenants  Comstock  and  Farquhar  were  ordered  to  Gen- 
eral Sumnei-'s  headquarters,  to  aid  in  this  work,  make  reconnoissances,  &c. 

Colonel  Alexander  took,  by  your  orders,  immediate  charge  of  the  bridges, 
and  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  corduroy  the  approaches  on  each  side — a 
thin^  indispensable  to  making  the  two  trestle  bridges  practicable.  The 
labor  was  completely  thrown  away.  After  being  permitted  to  go  on  for  a 
few  days,  it  was  arrested  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  approaches  on  the 
enemy's  side  to  these  two  bridges  never  did  become  practicable. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Ist,  (viz  :  June  3d,)  I  was  directed  to 
join  General  Sumner's  headquarters  temporarily.  Previous  to  leaving  I  had 
urgently  recommended  the  construction  of  a  bridge  at  a  point  not  far  below 
the  lower  trestle  bridge,  where  the  debouches  on  each  side  could  be  com- 
pleted out  of  view  of  the  enemy  and  under  the  protection  of  our  own  forces, 
now  holding  Golding's  house.  General  Woodbury  and  Colonel  Alexander 
made  an  exploration  of  the  stream,  (under  direct  orders  from  headquarters,) 
and  selected  a  point  for  a  bridge,  favorable  enough  otherwise,  but  failing  in 
the  important  object  of  bringing  the  two  wings  of  the  army  into  immediate 
connexion,  it  being  but  three  or  four  hundred  yards  above  Sumner's  upper 
bridge. 

This  bridge  was  built  over  the  stream  upon  framed  trestles  ;  through  the 
swamp  it  was  supported  by  cribs.  The  approaches  to  the  bridge  over  the 
low  bottom  lands  were  either  raised  corduroy,  or  (on  the  north  side)  simply 
earth,  raised  two  or  three  feet,  (the  soil  being  here  sandy,)  with  a  layer  of 
brush  one  foot  below  the  upper  surface,  deep  lateral  ditches  being  made. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  bridge  and  approaches  was  about  1,400  yards 
long.  The  trestle-work  and  crib-work  bridge  was  mostly  done  by  troops  of 
the  engineer  brigade,  under  General  Woodbury.  The  approaches  on  the 
north  by  the  9th  and  22d  Massachusetts  regiments,  (Colonels  Cass  and 
Gove,  both  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  battles  following ;)  those  on  the 
south  side  by  the  3d  Vermont.  The  bridge  was  ready  for  the  passage  of 
teams  on  the  14th,  covered  with  earth,  and  the  approaches  entirely  com- 
pleted on  the  17th.  The  bridge  proper  was  1,080  feet  long,  roadway  11  feet 
wide,  number  of  cribs  40,  of  framed  trestles  6. 

Simultaneously  two  infantry  bridges  were  made  across  the  swamp  by  the 
engineer  brigade;  one  a  short  distance  below  the  "  Lower  Trestle  Bridge," 
one  nearly  opposite  Golding's,  where  an  old  summer  ford  had  been  found, 
and  where  General  Nagley  had  commenced  a  bridge  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks. 

To  complete  the  history  of  bridges,  I  would  add  that,  on  my  return  from 
General  Stimner's  headquarters,  I  still  urged  the  necessity  of  a  more  direct 
communication,  practicable  for  all  arms,  between  the  two  wings  of  the 
army,  the  two  "  trestle  bridges"  having  been  virtually  abandoned.  The 
point  suggested  by  me  being  considered  too  much  exposed,  the  commanding 
general  himself  selected  a  point  somewhat  lower  down,  where  the  debouche 
was  entirely  covered  by  our  lines,  near  Golding's;  and  this  bridge  was  com- 
menced by  Captain  Duane's  engineer  battalion  (assisted  by  troops  of  General 
Porter's  and  General  W.  F.  Smith's  command)  on  the  10th  or  11th.  The 
structure  was  about  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  already  described.  It  was 
Bnisbed  on  the  18th  or  19th. 
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Besides  the  work  described,  detachments  of  the  engineer  brigade,  or  en- 
gineer battalion,  were  at  work  on  the  corduroy  communication  with  the 
bridges  commenced  the  night  of  the  31st;  repairing  and  corduroying  roads, 
rebuilding  Bottom's  Bridge,  &c. 

We  had,  June  19th,  the  following  bridges: 

"Upper  Trestle  ^rirfye."— Debouches  held  by  enemy,  and  incomplete  on  his 
side. 

"  TTte  New  Bridge,^ — Two  pontoon  bridges.  Captain  Dnane  having  built  a 
second  one  alongside  the  one  completed  June  first.  The  road  was  held  on 
south  side  of  Chickahominy  by  the  enemy. 

"The  Lower  Trestle  BridgeJ^ — Debouches heldby  enemy,  and  incomplete  on 
his  side. 

" The  Foot  Bridge," — Available  for  infantry  under  certain  circumstances; 
it  was  on  the  shortest  line  between  the  two  wings  of  the  army. 

"Duane^a  Bridge," — A  fine  structure,  practicable  for  all  arms,  and  affording 
a  very  direct  communication. 

"2%^  Infantry  Bridge,"  (of  Woodbury.) — Available  for  infantry. 

"  Woodbury  di  Alexander's  Bridge," — For  all  arms 

"Sumner's  Upper  Bridge,"  or  the  "Grape  Vine  Bridge."  This  had  been  put 
in  condition  to  be  used  in  emergency  by  all  arms. 

"Sumner's  Lower  Bridge," — I  think  had  never  been  repaired. 

The  railroad  bridge  was  the  means  of  bringing  up  most  of  the  supplies  to 
the  left  wing.    Bottom's  Bridge  was  kept  up  and  the  tete-de-pont  held. 

While  at  General  Sumner's  head-quarters  (June  4th,  to  June  7th)  I  laid 
out  a  redoubt  .at  Gelding's,  (No.  6,  on  ^'Campaign  map"  No.  3,)  and  directed 
Lieutenant  McAlester  to  lay  out  two  others  (No's  4  and  5)  and  to  complete 
No.  3,  (the  one  first  commenced  and  where  Colonel  Bailey  was  killed.) 

Lieutenant  Comstock,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Farquhar,  was  directed  to 
have  the  lines  complete  from  No.  6,  to  connect  with  McAlestei-'s  works.  The 
woods  in  front  were  extensively  slashed,  as  shown  on  the  campaign  map. 
Lieutenant  McAlester,  in  reconnoitering  on  the  5th,  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  by  the  enemy's  pickets  and  narrowly  escaped  capture.  Subsequently 
redoubts  Nos.  1  and  2  were  constructed,  carrying  the  left  to  the  VtThite  Oak 
swamp. 

The  redoubts  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

No.  1.     A  lunette  with  open  gorge 8  guns. 

2.  A  redan       "        "        " 6     " 

3.  An  enclosed  redoubt,  (irregular  pentagon) 5     " 

^       "         «  "  ...  9     " 

6.      "        "  "  square  of  30  yards  wide 6     " 

These  works  were  connected  by  rifle-pits  or  barricades.  The  object  of 
these  lines  (over  3  miles  long)  was  to  hold  our  position  of  the  left  wing 
against  the  concentrated  force  of  the  enemy,  until  communications  across 
the  Chickahominy  could  be  established,  or,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  our 
position  on  this  side  while  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  thrown  upon  the  other, 
should  occasion  require  it ;  or  finally,  to  hold  one  part  of  our  line  and  com- 
munications by  a  small  force  while  our  principal  offensive  was  made  upon 
another.  Such  an  ofiensive  effort  it  was  the  understood  purpose  of  the 
commanding  general  to  make  upon  our  right,  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
large  wheat  field  (where  he  opposed  the  passage  of  our  right  wing)  and 
from  his  position  at  the  "Old  Tavern;"  thus  putting  ourselves  upon  the  "nine- 
mile  road"  to  Richmond,  and  within  five  miles  of  that  city.    Reconnoissances 
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with  this  view  were  constautly  made  by  the  engineers,  roads  and  bridges 
across  the  ravine  which  separated  our  right  wing  from  the  enemy  pre- 
pared, &c.  At  the  same  time  several  batteries  were  constructed,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Duane,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  either  to 
operate  upon  the  enemy's  positions  and  batteries  opposite  or  to  defend  our 
bridges,  &c.    They  were, 

No.  1.  Near  Dr.  Gaines'  house 6  guns. 

"    2.  On  left  of  road,  near  New  Bridge 6      " 

"     8.  On  right  of  road,  near  New  Bridge 6      " 

,  "    4.  On  right  of  Hogan's  house 6      " 

This  last  was  armed  with  4^  siege  ordnance,  I  think,  and  used  with  success 
against  the  enemy's  batteries.  Several  of  these  siege  guns  and  the  two 
8-inch  siege  Jiowitzers  were  brought  up  to  put  either  in  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
redoubts  Nos.  3,  4  and  5 

Our  reconnoissances  showed  that  the  enemy  was  throwing  up  works  on 
the  further  side  of  the  large  "wheat  field"  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  "Old 
Tavern;"  also  in  front  of  our  lines  from  redoubt  No.  2  to  No.  5.  It  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  exact  character  of  these  works,  though  meet  of 
them  were  probably  little  more  than  rifle-pits. 

In  order,  as  I  understood  it,  to  drive  back  the  enemy's  pickets  and  to 
throw  forward  our  own.  General  Hooker  was  ordered  on  the  25th  to  push 
his  division  forward,  through  the  woods,  to  the  clearing  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  beyond  his  lines  and  between  the  Williamsburg  road  and  the  railroad. 
Hearing  the  firing  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to  that  locality  and  pushed  forward 
on  the  Williamsburg  road  to  the  further  edge  of  woods,  (the^  held  by  oor 
troops,)  with  a  hope  of  getting  some  better  knowledge  of  the  ground  and 
works  of  the  enemy.  An  opening  1,200  or  1,500  yards  extended  before  me, 
and  I  saw  guns  in  position,  and  tents  partially  hid  by  a  depression  in  the 
ground,  but  no  appearance  of  works.  In  returning  my  horse  was  struck  by 
a  shell  and  disabled. 

In  view  of  an  advance  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  "wheat  field"  on  our. 
right,  it  was  decided,  as  a  preliminary,  to  construct  an  epaulment  for  put- 
ting our  guns  on  a  commanding  point  on  the  edge  of  the  field  and  near  our 
picket  lines.  Colonel  Alexander,  with  a  large  detail,  broke  ground,  at  dark 
on  the  night  of  the  26th,  within  musket  range  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  and 
succeeded  by  morning  in  obtaining  cover  without  loss.  The  enemy  did  not 
interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  execution  of  this  work,  having,  probably, 
other  designs. 

It  had  been  known,  some  days  previous  to  this,  that  Jackson's  command 
had  reached  Frederickshall  Station,  on  its  way  from  the  Shenandoah,  and 
there  was  presumptive  evidence  that  an  attack  on  our  right  wing  was  medi- 
tated by  the  concentrated  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  that,  too,  on  the  27th. 
It  was  understood  by  me  to  be  the  intention  of  the  commanding  general  to 
concentrate  our  own  forces  either  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  Chickahominy, 
and  so  far  as  I  could  infer  from  a  conversation,  in  which  no  positive  deci- 
sion was  announced  on  his  part,  the  plan  to  which  preference  was  given 
was,  after  the  enemy's  plans  should  be  sufficiently  developed,  to  withdraw 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominjr,  concentrate  on  the  right  bank,  and 
attack  Richmond  while  the  enemy  was  massed  on  the  other  side.  Indeed, 
the  work  thrown  up  on  the  night  of  the  26th  was  understood  to  be  a  prepa- 
ration for  an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  I  was  told  by  the  commanding  general  that, 
in  case  of  withdrawing  from  the  other  side,  (left  bank,)  he  would  still  be 
glad  to  maintain  his  hold  on  that  side,  in  order  to  be  able  to  recross  should 
events  make  it  necessary  or  desirable.    I  said  to  him  that  I  thonght  with 
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any  small  force  it  was  impracticable  to  hold  the  debouches  of  all  our  bridges, 
or  even  those  from  Duane's  down  to  Sumner's  upper  bridge;  but  that,  possi- 
blj,  the  heads  of  the  two  important  bridges,  "Alexander  and  Woodbury's" 
and  "Sumner's  upper  bridge,"  (which  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
each  other,)  might  be  held.  He  desired  me  to  go  that  afterncwn  and  recon- 
noitre the  ground  for  a  position  for  that  purpose.  This  was  probably  about 
4  p.  m. 

1  left  the  headquarters  camp  (then  rear  of  Dr.  Trent's)  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  my  horses,  and  proceeded  on  thia  reconnoissance.  I  had  passed 
the  Chickahominy  when  I  was  overtaken  by  an  aide-de-camp,  (Lieutenant 
Custer,)  who  informed  me  that  the  commanding  general  desired  to  modify 
his  instructions;  that  he  wished  me  to  reconnoitre  a  position  extending  from 
near  Dr  Gaines's  to  Barker's  mill-pond.  He  (Lieutenant  Custer)  asked  fur 
my  map  and  sketched  with  a  pencil  a  line  extending  between  those  limits. 
How,  or  by  what  forces,  it  was  intended  to  occupy  that  position,  I  was  not 
informed. 

I  took  the  road  by  "McGee's  house''  to  "New  Coal  Harbor  "and  to  Dr. 
Gaines's;  thence  back  on  to  the  spur  on  the  right  of  Dr.  Gaines's;  thence 
through  the  woods  to  New  Coal  Harbor  again;  thence  to  Old  Coal  Harbor; 
thence  by  the  road  to  "Despatch  Station"  to  near  where  I  started;  thence 
by  the  same  road  to  near  Barker's  saw-mill. 

It  was  late  when  I  commenced,  and  I  had  been  obliged  to  ride  fast.  When 
I  reached  Barker's  mill  it  was  getting  dark,  and  I  proceeded  from  thence 
back  to  camp.  I  thought  that  a  position,  moderately  favorable  for  a, large 
force  to  fight  a  battle  in  equal  or  not  greatly  inferior  numbers,  might  be 
taken  along  this  line,  but  not  one  which  gave  any  very  decided  advantages. 
According  to  the  force  in  which  it  was  occupied,  its  left  would  rest  on  the 
first  spur  to  the  right  (east)  of  Dr.  Gaines's  house,  embracing  the  woods; 
or,  contracting  the  front,  rest  on  the  spur  where  "  Watts's"  house  is,  par- 
tially embracing  the  woods  in  front,  and  running  in  front  of  McGee's  house; 
the  right  would  extend  past  McGee's  house,  along  the  "  Despatch  Station  " 
road,  through  the  woods,  to  the  eminence  near  where  a  house  is  marked  on 
the  map,  or,  perhaps,  still  better,  keep  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  towards 
the  Chickahominy. 

When  I  returned  to  headquarters  camp,  after  dark,  I  found  that  the  com- 
manding general  had  left  for  General  Porter's  camp,  having  been  summoned 
either  by  General  Porter  himself  or  by  the  sound  of  the  attack  made  late 
that  afternoon.  At  10  p.  m.  I  received  a  telegram  directing  me  to  repair  at 
once  to  General  Porter's  headquarters.  1  reached  there  about  midnight,  and 
found  the  commanding  general  and  General  Porter  together,  in  bivouac,  (all 
camp  equipage,  wagons,  &c.,  having  been  sent  to  the  other  side.)  After 
explaining  on  the  map  to  the  commanding  general  what  I  had  done  in  the 
afternoon,  he  arose  to  leave,  intimating  that  he  desired  me  to  remain  with 
General  Porter.  On  his  leaving.  General  Porter  seemed  to  be  in  doubt 
whMher  he  should  withdraw  his  troops  from  their  actual  positions.  Finding 
he  had  no  positive  instructions,  I  told  him  that  I  supposed  it  indispensable 
to  fall  back  at  least  to  the  position  covering  the  bridges,  in  order  to  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  he  issued  his  orders 
to  this  efiect  about  I  a.  m.,  (27th,)  and  at  dawn  or  early  daylight  the  troops 
were  in  motion,  near  us,  falling  back. 

At  this  time  the  doubts  seemed  to  have  revived  in  General  Porter's  mind 
aa  to  the  expediency  of  the  movement,  he  alleging  the  probability  of  McCall's 
division  being  cut  to  pieces  in  the  operation.  I  could  only  repeat  my  con- 
viction that  it  was  indispensable,  in  order  to  put  himself  in  connexion  with. 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  it  was  continued,  and  we  proceeded  together  to. 
tlie  ground  I  visited  the  evening  before.    On  the  way,  or  before  starting,. 
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he  asked  me  how  many  troops  I  thought  he  onght  tobc  reinforced  with.  I 
replied,  substantially,  that  I  could  not  answer  the  question;  that,  according 
to  any  understanding  I  had  of  the  matter,  I  supposed  the  whole  army  was 
to  fight  on  one  side  or  the  other;  that  I  had  all  along  supposed  he  was  to 
retire  to  the  other  side. 

After  reaching  the  ground/he  put  his  left  on  the  spur  of  "  Watts's  housef 
and,  riding  further  along  the  position,  he  concluded  he  could  not  extend  his 
right  beyond  the  clearing  and  spur  where  McGee's  house  is.  After  this  I 
returned  to  headquarters,  presuming  that,  in  reference  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  day,  the  commanding  general  might  have  further  instructions  for  me. 
I  reached  headquarters  about  9  or  10  a.  m.,  and  being  informed  that  the 
commanding  general  was  reposing,  I  went  to  my  tent  and  remained  there 
until  afternoon. 

I  have  gone  somewhat  minutely  into  the  history  of  my  connexion  with 
that  battle-field,  because  upon  this  battle,  fought  by  General  Porter,  with 
27,000  men,  hinged  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  Lieutenant  Reese  was  sent  by  Capt.  Duane, 
(who  had  orders,  I  presume,  direct  from  headquarters,)  to  destroy  the  "Upper 
"Trestle"  and  "New  Bridge."  He  found  the  first  already  taken  up  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  engineer  brigade,  the  trestles  being  destroyed  and  the  flooring 
collected  on  the  bank  fbr  burning.  He  took  up  the  pontoons  of  the  two 
bridges  at  New  Bridge,  loaded  them  with  the  flooring,  and  attempted  to  float 
them  down  the  stream  to  the  lower  trestle  bridge;  but>  being  unable  to  get 
them  along  the  channel,  scuttled  and  sunk  them  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
below  the  bridge  site.  The  afternoon  of  the  27th  Colonel  Alexander 
thorough  destroyed  Duane's  Bridge.  General  Porters  forces  passed  over 
the  two  lower  bridges  in  the  night,  and  Captain  Duane  had  orders  to  see  all 
those  bridges  destroyed.. 

That  night  it  was  understood,  I  believe,  that  the  army  was  to  march  to 
the  James  River.  General  Woodbury  received  orders  from  headquarters 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  White  Oak  swamp  and  construct  bridges, 
and  I  was  ordered,  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  to  send  out  all  the 
engineers  to  aid  in  the  same,  and  to  explore  the  roads.  Having  retired  to 
the  headquarters*  camp  at  Savage's  Station,  suffering  with  a  violent  head- 
ache, I  was  unable  to  go  out  in  person  in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  Captain  Duane's  battalion,  which  had  been  engaged  destroying  the 
lower  bridges,  arrived  at  the  headquarters'  camp.  1  directed  him  to  con- 
tinue oh,  by  the  shortest  route  he  could  find,  to  the  vicinity  of  points  of 
crossing  the  White  Oak  swamp,  and  myself  started  by  the  beaten  road  to 
White  Oak  Bridge. 

I  found  that  General  Woodbury  had  rebuilt  the  bridge,  (with  the  addi- 
tion of  side  bridges  for  infantry  or  cavalry,)  and  repaired  the  corduroy  road 
through  the  swamp,  and  that,  at  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  ^rther 
up  the  stream,  he  had  built  another  bridge.  This  point,  it  should  be  observed, 
was  the  site  of  an  old  ford,  (Bracket's,)  to  which  a  road  conducted  on  each 
side. 

In  reference  to  the  White  Oak  swamp  it  may  be  observed  that  the  stream 
itself  is  quite  insignificant,  but  that,  like  the  Chickahominy,  it  is  bounded  by 
Bwumps  on  each  side,  of  which  the  width  is  about  two  hundred  (200)  yards. 
The  extensive  wooded  region,  shown  on  the  Henrico  county  map,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  swamp,  and  usually  included  in  that  designation  by  us, 
was  generally  dry  and  firm,  affording  good  roads.  To  make  a  bridge  across 
the  swamp  involved,  of  course,  not  merely  bridging  the  stream,  but  the  cut- 
ting of  heavy  timber,  and  the  making  of  a  raised  cbrduroy  over  this  two 
« blind  red  yards  of  swamp.  Besides  which,  unless  each  bridge  had  an  inde- 
pendent wagon  road  through  the  forest,  it  added  little  to  our  facilities,  since 
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the  moving  of  our  immense  wagon  trains  was  the  principal  difficulty  of  the 
problem. 

I  found  the  upper  bridge  I  have  mentioned  pretty  well  advanced  to  com- 
pletion, and  Major  Magruder,  of  the  15th  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  work, 
promised  it  should  be  done  before  he  left  oflf  work  that  night.  I  was  not 
satisGed  with  the  approaches,  however,  and  feared  that  the  first  few  wagons 
which  passed  would  make  them  impracticable.  I  found,  too,  that  there  was, 
as  yet,  no  established  connexion  or  fixed  route  by  which  the  troops  and  trains 
near  Savage's  Station  were  to  reach  this  bridge.  I  started  back  to  make 
this  connexion,  and  met  Captain  Duane  with  his  battalion.  I  directed  him 
to  make  it  his  business  to  keep  this  bridge  and  corduroy  practicable,  and  to 
examine  the  vicinity  to  see  if  there  was  any  other  practicable  crossing  ; 
after  which  I  continued  the  exploration  of  the  road  to  connect  with  the 
Williamsburg  road,  near  the  "blacksmith's  shop."  It  was  owing  to  this  per- 
sonal recounoissance  that  a  connexion  with  the  New  Bridge  was  established, 
and  troops  and  wagons  put  upon  this  route  that  night.^ 

In  the  evening  I  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander  to  take  with  him 
Lieutenants  Comstock  and  Farquhar  and  reconnoitre  the  country  in  refer- 
ence to  the  march  and  probable  new  positions  of  the  army.  The  accompa- 
nying extract  from  his  report  (marked  sub-report  No.  6)  will  make  known 
his  services. 

The  headquarters  left  Savage's  Station  between  2  and  3  a.  m.,  June  29th. 
I  separated  from  them  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  camp  of  Captain  Duane, 
following  the  route  I  had  examined  the  night  before,  and  over  which  Gen- 
eral Sykes's  division  had  passed  during  the  night.f  The  road  was  in  good 
condition,  but  I  found  the  corduroy  over  the  swamp  required  constant  atten- 
tion, and,  recognizing  the  inutility  or  rather  impossibility  of  constructing 
for  the  emergency  any  other  crossing,  (Captain  Duane's  officers  having  been 
making  additional  explorations,)  I  directed  him  to  make  it  his  especial 
business  to  keep  this  route  practicable.  Portions  of  the  wagon  trains  and 
General  Heintzelman's  corps  passed  at  this  bridge  during  the  day.  From 
this  point  I  proceeded  to  the  "  White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge,"  and  found  the 
trains  and  troops  rapidly  passing.  I  then  rejoined  the  headquarters  at  the 
house  just  beyond  (south  side  of)  the  swamp.  As  the  passage  of  the  army 
through  or  over  this  "  swamp"  was  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  march,  I 
deem  these  particulars  worthy  of  record. 

General  Keys's  corps  had  crossed  on  the  28th,  with  orders  to  take  a  posi- 
tion to  cover  our  debouches  from  the  swamp  and  our  line  of  march  towards 
the  James.  General  Woodbury  had  been  directed  to  communicate  with  him 
and  assist  him  by  reconnoissances,  and  Lieutenant  McAlester  had  been 
ordered  by  me  to  proceed  to  his  positions  and  make  such  arrangements 
there,  such  as  "  slashings,"  obstructing  roads,  &c.,  as  he  could.  Colonel 
Alexander  had,  also,  in  execution  of  the  duties  assigned  him,  been  on  this 
ground  and  communicated  with  the  commanding  general  concerning  it. — 
(See  sub-report  No.  6.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  General  Woodbury  made  a  recounoissance 
between  the  Charles  City  and  Long  Bridge  roads,  assisting  Generals  Kearny 
and  McCall  in  posting  their  troops,  and  I  went  out  on  all  the  different  roads, 
arriving  at  12  or  1  p.  ra.  at  Malvern  Hill.  At  this  time  the  danger  seemed 
(to  me)  that  the  "Quaker  road,"  over  which  our  trains  were  passing,  would 
be  taken  in  flank  by  the  cross  roads  which  I  had  observed  to  exist  from  near 


o  General  Heintselman's  corps  reached  this  bridge  by  another  route  ;  but  this  would  not 
have  answered  for  other  portions  of  the  army,  nor  for  the  wagon  trains, 
f  This  route  is  not  delineated  on  the  **  campaign  map." 
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"  Bulten's^  or  *' WarriDer's,^  striking  the  "Quaker  road"  near  Malvern  Hill. — 
(See  campaign  map,  No.  3.)  I  did  not  know  what  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  troops  was,  nor  could  I  see  the  commanding  general,  who  was  not 
on  the  field,  but  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  General  Porter,  whose 
troops  held  the  hill.  Later  in  the  day  you  directed  me  to  post  some  of  the 
reserve  artillery,  and  I  took  it  to  the  right  and  front  of  Dr.  Mellert's  house, 
facing  the  debouche  from  the  woods  of  the  dangerous  roads  of  which  I 
speak,  and  through  which  I  had  previously  penetrated  to  within  a  half  or 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Newcastle  road.  While  I  was  posting  these 
batteries  General  Porter  joined  me,  and  established  Morrell's  division  on  this 
line.  About  this  time  (perhaps  4  p.  m.)  the  action  commenced  on  the  New- 
castle road.  So  near  to  us  was  it  that  a  shell  (whether  from  friend  or  foe 
could  not  be  known)  struck  near  where  we  were. 

Shortly  after  the  enemy  opened  upon  us  with  his  artillery,  from  the  woods 
which  skirted  the  bottom  lands  to  the  left  or  west  of  Malvern  Hill.  A  brisk 
cannonade  took  place  in  which  we  had  the  better.  The  gunboats  took  part 
in  this,  and,  though  there  seemed  to  be  indications  of  force  on  the  Richmond 
road,  our  position  was  found  too  strong  to  be  assailed  from  this  quarter. 

I  passed  the  night  at  Dew's  house,  (General  Porter's  headquarters,)  where 
the  commanding  general  came  and  remained  until  12  or  1  o'clock  of  the 
night.  The  engineer  brigade  (a  detachment  of  which  had  destroyed  the 
**  White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge")  and  engineer  battalion  had  proceeded  to  camp 
near  the  headquarters,  Haxall's  Landing. 

The  news  of  the  action  on  the  New  Market  road  had  been  favorable. 
Subsequently  and  at  a  late  hour  it  was  reported  that  McCall's  division  had 
been  routed  with  the  loss  of  its  general  officers,  and  somewhat  lat^r,  prob- 
ably about  midnight,  it  was  known  that  General  Franklin  was  falling  back, 
and  that  Sumner  and  Heintzelman  were  necessarily  following  his  example. 
This  left  no  latitude  of  judgment  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  next  day. 
I  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  and  assist  in  putting  the  troops  in  position  as 
they  came  in.  I  went  out  early  to  get  a  more  general  view  of  the  hill  and 
its  connexions,  and  afterwards,  assisted  by  Brigadier  General  Humphreys, 
(chief  of  topographical  engineers,)  Colonel  Hudson,  Captain  Mason,  and 
one  or  two  other  aides  of  the  commanding  general,  I  directed  the  formation 
of  the  line 

Leaving  the  dispositions  to  be  made  here  by  others,  I  then  went  to  Hax- 
all's to  see  how  our  communications  with  the  James  river  were  to  be  cov- 
ered. I  found  the  commanding  general  had  put  Franklin's  corps  in  position 
for  this  purpose.  I  directed  General  Woodbury  and  Captain  Duane  to  make 
"  slashings"  on  the  road  intersecting  our  long  line,  which,  exceedingly  strong 
at  Malvern,  was  weak  elsewhere.  In  the  meantime.  Brigadier  General 
Humphreys,  with  great  labor,  had  succeeded  in  running  a  line  through  the 
dense  woods  of  the  Turkey  creek  bottom,  and  posting  troops  so  as  to  con- 
nect our  left  on  Malvern  Hill  with  our  right  in  front  of  Haxall's. 

A  further  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing  was  ordei-ed  for  that  night,  (July 
1st,)  it  being  difficult  to  keep  open  our  communications  with  the  transports 
at  Malvern.  1  made  a  reconnoissance  at  daylight,  July  2d,  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  position.  Entirely  ignoranti  of  the  locality,  having  arrived  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  it  took  some  time  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  it;  a  ponriog 
rain,  which  commenced  soon  after  sunrise,  being  unfavorable  to  distant 
vision.  Finding  a  broad  estuary  to  the  northward,  I  followed  it  down  be- 
yond Westover,  to  ascertain  that  there  was  neither  bridge  nor  ford  leading 
out  of  it.  I  then  hastened  back,  to  find  at  the  entrance  of  this  cul-de-sac  a 
temporary  position  where  our  rear  guard  could  cover  its  mouth,  for  the 
main  body  of  the  army  was  now  pouring  in.  Having  done  this,  I  returned 
to  the  camp  and  reported,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the  commanding  gen- 
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eral,  who  accompanied  me  in  the  afternoon  to  the  position,  directing  Gen- 
eral Keyes,  whose  corps  had  covered  the  retreat,  to  occupy  it. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  remark  that  in  moving-  np  from  Yorktown  to  the 
Ghickahominy,  the  only  pontoon  equipage  which  accompanied  the  march  of 
the  army  was  the  train  with  Captain  Duane's  command.  All  the  other 
material  which  had  been  used  at  Yorktown,  or  by  General  Franklin  in  his 
disembarkation,  was  taken  up  to  the  White  House. 

The  pontoons  of  Captain  Duane's  train  were  all  used  in  the  various  bridges 
on  the  Chickahominy,  and  several  more  (twenty-four,  I  believe)  were  brought 
up  from  the  White  House,^  also  a  train  consisting  of  thirty  Birago  trestles 
and  four  Russian  canvas  pontoons. 

The  pontoons  at  New  Bridge  were,  with  the  flooring  and  other  accessories, 
sunk  in  the  stream,  and  the  "upper''  and  "lower"  trestle  bridges  destroyed. 
What  remained  of  bridge  equipage — say  thirty  French  and  two  canvas 
pontoons,  and  ten  trestles — was  packed  and  collected  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Chickahominy  by  Captain  Spaulding,  (under  General  Woodbury's  orders,) 
but  for  want  of  transportation  part  of  it  was  destroyed  here  ana  part  after 
crossing  the  White  Oak  swamp.  About  fifteen  pontoons  (with  balks  and 
chess)  and  a  few  trestles  were  brought  straight  through  to  Ilarrisou's, 
Landing. 

On  the  retreat  from  Malvern  Hill  and  Haxall's  a  portion  of  the  engineer 
brigade  was  directed  to  keep  the  road  in  order.  The  crossing  of  Kimage's 
creek  (much  swollen  by  the  rain)  in  particular  required  incessant  labor, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  passage  of  the  army  and  trains,  to  keep  it 
practicable.  One  pontoon  and  four  bags  of  balks  and  chess  were  used  there 
in  two  bridges,  all  of  which,  with  the  wagons,  were  afterwards  destroyed 
by  our  own  troops. 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  army  commenced  moving  out  to  mere  eligible 
]>ositions.  The  brief  reconnoissance  of  the  preceding  day  had  shown  me  that 
it  was  necessary  to  occupy  heights  on  the  other  side  of  Herring  creek,  and 
to  extend  our  lines.  The  engineer  officers  were  employed  this  day  in  assist- 
ing in  placing  the  troops  in  new  positions  and  in  reconnoitering  for  a  de- 
fensive line.  A  very  satisfactory  one  was  found,  which  is  tolerably  well 
delineated  on  the  "  Campaign  Map,"  No.  8.  The  left  stretched  for  upwards 
of  a  mile  along  the  left  bank  of  Kimage's  creek,  which  excavated  a  deep 
ravine  in  the  table-land  through  which  it  flowed,  and  the  lower  half  of  the 
stream  was  so  deep  and  marshy  as  to  make  an  impassable  obstacle.  In 
front  were  cleared  nelds  exposed  to  the  flre  of  our  gunboats,  while  on  our 
own  side  were  woods  which  covered  our  movements  and  concealed  our  posi- 
tions. From  near  the  head  of  the  creek  the  line  turned  at  right  angles  and 
stretched  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  to  the  "  Mill-dam.*  From 
a  point  a  half  a  mile  still  further  to  the  eastward,  on  the  mill-pond,  the  line 
was  resumed,  ran  easterly  through  the  woods  about  half  a  mile,  and  thence 
southeasterly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  through  the  cultivated  fields  of  Westover, 
and  then  southerly  a  half  mile  to  a  point  on  Herring  creek,  near  Westover 
church. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  this  line,  four  miles  long,  that  portion  on  Kimage's 
creek  was  naturally  very  strong,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  flanking  fire  of 
the  gunboats,  might,  throughout,  be  considered  (with  proper  defensive  ar- 
rangements) unassailable,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  line  parallel  to  James 
river  the  mill-pond  covered  nearly  a  mile  of  front,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
assailed,  and  that  the  half  mile  of  line  constituting  our  right  flank,  and  the 


^  On  abaodoning  the  White  Houee,  the  bridge  xnateml  TemainiDg  ther^  was  sent  back» 
I  think,  to  Fort  Monroe. 
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approaches  thereto  by  the  Charles  City  road,  were  flanked  by  the  fire  of  oor 
gunboats.  The  points  at  which  attack  was  most  practicable  were  where 
the  two  roads  from  the  northward  came  in,  one  on  the  left  of  the  mill-pond 
and  one  on  the  right. 

Between  the  mill-pond  and  the  road  on  the  left  k  strong  redoubt,  consist- 
ing of  two  redans  connected  by  a  curtain,  was  laid  out;  thence  rifie-pits 
extended  to  the  mill-dam  on  the  right;  barricades  extended  to  the  left  to- 
wards Kimage's  creek,  and  at  the  salient  angle  a  redoubt  for  artillery  was 
designed. 

On  the  right,  through  the  open  fields,  the  line  consisted  of  rifle-pits  of 
strong  profile,  with  two  large  redoubts  or  lunettes — one  where  the  road 
intersected  the  line  and  the  other  at  the  right  salient  angle — and  both  de- 
signed to  contain  a  numerous  artillery. 

Through  the  woods  around  Kimage's  creek  and  elsewhere,  tlie  line  con- 
sisted of  timber  barricades  covered  with  earth,  with  numerous  emplace- 
ments for  artillery,  having  thick  earthen  epaulments  in  front,  and  every  where, 
except  through  the  open  fields  of  Westover,  the  front  of  these  lines  was 
covered  by  extensive  abattis  of  felled  timber. 

The  works  thus  described  were  commenced  by  the  ti:oops  themselves  as 
*8oon  as  they  got  into  position,  who,  in  ^  single  night,  would  cover  them- 
selves by  quite  a  respectable  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  barricade.  The  re- 
doubts required  more  time,  and  though  not  entirely  finished  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  they  were  soon  in  condition  to  aid  powerfully  in  the  defence.  The 
troops  of  both  the  engineer  brigade  and  engineer  battalion  aided  in  these 
works.  The  general  supervision  of  these  works  was  given  by  me  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Alexander,  who  distributed  the  immediate  supervision  be- 
tween Lieutenants  Comstock,  McAloster  and  Farquhar. 

While  this  work  was  going  on,  myself  and  other  of  the  engineer  officers 
were  engaged  in  reconnoissances  of  the  river  or  adjacent  country.  In  com- 
pany with  General  Woodbury,  I  examined  very  carefully  the  right  bank  of 
the  James  river,  from  City  Point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  view 
of  an  occupation  on  our  part,  and  to  ascertain  the  most  dangerous  points. 
The  defensive  qualities  of  Cozzen's  Point  were  clearly  ascertained  by  me. 
In  company  with  General  Woodbury,  Colonel  Alexander,  Lieutenants  Reese, 
Cross  and  Farquhar,  I  reconnoitered  the  peninsula  just  below  Charles  City 
Court-House  with  a  view  to  its  eligibility  as  a  defensive  position.  Subse- 
quently General  Woodbury  examined  the  country  from  Wilson's  wharf 
across  to  the  Chickahominy,  and  caused  a  map  of  the  roads  leading  from 
Harrison's  Landing  to  various  points  on  the  Chickahominy  to  be  made  by 
officers  of  his  brigade. 

On  the  10th  of  August  Lieutenant  Comstock  received  orders  from  yourself 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  Chickahominy  at  Barrett's  Ferry  and  roads 
leading  to  it,  and  on  his  return  that  night,  orders  were  issued  for  the 
construction  of  a  bridge.  The  material  (which  consisted  of  sixteen  uew 
pontoons  and  thirty-one  old  ones)  was  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  it  took  till  the 
morning  of  the  12th  to  get  it  up  to  the  point  mentioned. 

At  noon  of  the  13th  the  material  was  all  unloaded,  and  the  bridge  com- 
menced at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle,  Captain  Spaulding,  50th  regiment 
New  York  volunteers,  being  in  charge  of  the  western  end,  Lieutenant  Com- 
stock of  the  middle,  and  Lieutenant  Cross  of  the  eastern  end,  Captain  Dnane 
being  in  charge  of  the  whole.  As  the  pontoniers  had  been  severely  worked 
during  the  two  preceding  days,  the  work  was  suspended  during  the  night 
and  resumed  in  the  morning,  the  bridge  being  finished  at  9.30  a.  m.  on  the 
14th,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry  crossing  at  10  a.  m. 

The  bridge  was  1,980  feet  long.  The  western  end  was  built  by  "  succes- 
sive pontoons,''  the  rest  by '''rafts."  At  times  there  was  difficulty  in  mancea- 
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vering  the  rafts,  from  the  depth  of  the  water  and  the  strength  of  the  tidal 
currentB.  After  its  completion  it  was  covered  with  straw  to  prevent  the 
wear  of  the  flooring. 

Excepting  Heintzelman's  corps,  the  whole  army  of  the  Potomac,  with  its 
artillery  and  baggage- wagons  crossed  the  bridge.  There  was  no  interrup- 
tion to  travel,  the  accidents  being  that  a  few  horses  got  overboard,  without 
injury  to  the  bridge.  The  straw  proved  a  perfect  protection  to  the  floor- 
ing, scarce  a  plank  being  found  injured. 

The  advanced  guard  of  General  Porter  passed  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  15th,  and  at  10  a.  m.,  August  18,  the  extreme  rear  guard  had  passed; 
at  2.30  p.  m.  the  boats  were  all  out  of  the  bridge,  and  at  3  p.  m.  all  the 
bridge  material  was  in  tow  of  steamers  bound  for  Old  Point.  Besides  the 
officers  already  mentioned.  Captain  Duane  was  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Reese. 

On  Friday,  the  15th,  I  left  Harrison's  Landing  by  steamer  for  Fort 
Monroe,  under  orders  from  the  commanding  general,  and  on  the  16th  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  headquarters  at  Washington  relieving  me  from 
duty  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Some  allusion  to  the  services  of  officers  and  troops  during  the  campaign 
is  called  for  from  me  in  such  a  report  as  this. 

The  account  here  given,  and  in  the  report  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and 
in  the  various  sub-reports  which  accompany  this,  will  give  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  the  amount  and  character  of  their  services. 

In  Brigadier  General  D.  P.  Woodbury  I  found  an  able  and  zealous  coad- 
jutor. The  duties  of  his  brigade  did  not  give  him  a  prominent  part  in  the 
actual  siege  works  of  Yorktown;  (the  battery  No.  4,  of  i 3-inch  mortars, 
being  the  only  one  laid  out  and  superintended  by  him,)  but  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  numerous  bridges  and  roads,  and  in  the  making  of  gabions  and 
fascines,  the  services  of  himself  and  brigade  were  arduous  and  important; 
and  from  Lieutenants  Hassler  and  Farrell  I  received  valuable  assistance  in 
reconnoitering  the  works. 

The  sub-report  No.  2  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  services  of  the  brigade  as 
connected  with  the  marches  of  the  army,  and  the  sub-report  No.  1  shows 
that  a  portion  of  the  brigade  under  Colonel  Murphy  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vices in  the  preparations  for  the  landing  of  General  Franklin's  division,  and 
in  executing  the  same.  On  the  Chickahominy,  and  on  the  retreat  to  the 
James,  the  duties  of  the  brigade  was  arduous,  as  have  been  described;  and 
I  found  in  its  chief,  throughout  the  campaign,  an  officer  prompt  and  fertile 
in  expedients,  daring,  and  assiduous  in  execution,  and  always  exhibiting  a 
wise  foresight 

The  following  officers  of  the  volunteer  engineer  brigade  have  been  men- 
tioned to  me  by  their  commander  as  particularly  deserving  of  notice: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  H.  Pettes,  50th  New  York,  for  constant  and  effi- 
cient attention  to  his  duties. 

Captain  (now  Major)  Ira  Spaulding,  50th  New  York,  for  unremitting  and 
successful  work  in  the  construction  of  military  bridges. 

Captain  0.  E.  Hine,  50th  New  York,  for  habitual  good  conduct,  and  for 
maintaining  Bottom's  Bridge  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Captains  Beers,  Ford,  and  Brainerd  for  untiring  energy  and  fidelity. 

Major  (now  Lieutenant  Colonel)  James  A.  Magruder,  15th  New  York,  for 
energy  and  perseverance. 

Captain  (now  major)  E.  C.  Perry  for  energy  and  f)erseverance. 

Captain  W.  A.  Ketchum,  15th  New  York,  for  energy  and  hard  work  in 
the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges. 

Lieutenant  (now  captain)  H.  V.  Slossen,  15th  New  York,  for  good  con- 
duct throughout  the  campaign. 

Lieutenant  F.  M.  Farrell,  15th  New  York,  for  skill  and  perseverance. 
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Lieutenant  F.  R.  Hassler,  A.  D.  C,  15th  New  York,  for  constant  energy 
and  intelligence  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Captain  H.  W.  Bowers,  assistant  adjutant  general,  for  intelligence  and 
V  perseverance  in  the  discharge  of  his  laborious  duties. 

Lieutenant  C.  S.  Webster,  15th  New  York,  died  of  disease  contracted  on 
the  Chickahominy. 

Lieutenant  H.  C.  Yates,  50th  New  York,  died  from  disease  contracted  in 
the  trenches  at  Yorktown. 

The  services  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander  are  so  frequently  alluded  to, 
besides  being  exhibited  in  his  own  reports,  (see  sub-reports  Nos.  1  and  6,) 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  sustained,  as  a  military  engineer 
in  the  field,  the  high  professional  character  which  he  had  previously  ac- 
quired. 

Captain  C.  S.  Stewart  rendered  valuable  services  at  Yorktown  and  at  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg;  he  discovered  the  unoccupied  works  on  the  enemy's 
left,  ascertained  the  existence  of  and  reconnoitred  the  route  by  which 
they  might  be  gained,  and  by  which  Lieutenant  Farquhar  (who  had  accom- 
panied him)  led  Hancock's  brigade.  To  him,  therefore,  the  decided  successes 
on  that  part  of  the  field  are,  in  a  great  measure,  due.  Afterwards,  with  the 
advanced  guard  under  General  Stoneman,  he  was  so  unsparing  of  himself 
in  his  reconnoissances  and  reports  of  the  character  of  the  country  roads, 
&c.,  as  to  induce  the  sickness  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  field. 

If  I  should  have  to  mention  any  single  individual  as  distinguished  above 
any  other  in  the  army  for  unceasing  toil  and  unsparing  devotion  it  would 
be  Captain  J.  C.  Duane.  In  the  trenches  at  Yorktown,  in  the  dangeroQS 
and  laborious  works  in  the  swamps  and  floods  of  the  Chickahominy,  be 
seemed  to  know  no  fatigue  and  to  allow  himself  no  repose.  The  pontoon 
bridge  built  by  him  over  the  lower  Chickahominy  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive known  to  military  history. 

Lieutenant  C.  B.  Comstock  and  M.  D.  McAlester  rendered  most  gallant 
and  valuable  services  in  the  siege  works  of  Yorktown,  and  the  latter  had 
again  an  opportunity,  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  of  exhibiting  his  gal- 
lantry and  rendering  important  aid  to  his  commanding  general.  On  reach- 
ing the  Chickahominy  these  two  officers  were  with  me  at  the  first  armed 
reconnoissance  of  Bottom's  Bridge,  and  the  works  for  the  tete-de-pont  were 
laid  out  and  executed  by  them.  Lieutenant  Comstock  accompanied  the  ad- 
vance under  General  Keyos  until  it  took  its  first  position  near  Savage^s 
Station.  While  the  other  engineer  officers  were  mainly  confined  to  specific 
works,  a  larger  part  of  the  duty  of  reconnoissances,  particularly  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  fell  on  these  two,  and  under  their  imme- 
diate supervision  the  works  described  on  that  side  were  built;  as  subse- 
quently at  Harrison's  Landing  they  had  charge  of  considerable  portions  of 
those  lines.     They  both  exhibited  unwearying  assiduity  and  great  gallantry. 

Lieutenant  W.  E.  Merrill  has  been  mentioned  as  having  been  severely 
wounded  on  the  16th  of  April,  in  an  attack  upon  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
lines  near  Yorktown.  He  has  been  already  brevetted  for  gallant  conduct 
on  that  occasion. 

Lieutenants  Reese,  Cross,  and  Babcock  commanded  the  three  companies 
constituting  the  engineer  battalion  under  Captain  J.  C.  Duane,  and,  though 
sometimes  available  for  general  reconnoissances,  their  duties  were  usually 
with  their  commands.  They  vied  with  their  chief  in  their  unwearying  assi- 
duity and  in  their  gallantry.  Upon  them,  as  upon  their  immediate  chief, 
devolved  much  of  the  most  exposed  service  in  the  laying  out  and  executing 
the  trenches  and  batteries  before  Yorktown. 

An  instance  of  great  gallantry  and  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  Lieuten- 
ant Babcock  has  been  mentioned  by  me  as  occurring  in  my  presence  at  the 
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"New  Bridge*'  on  the  morning  of  June  1.  On  the  Chickahominy,  and  sub- 
sequently, their  duties,  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  batteries,  &.C.,  were 
arduous  and  exposed. 

Second  Lieutenant  P,  U.  Farquhar  rendered  valuable  services  at  the  seige 
of  Yorktown.  He  was  one  of  the  three  engineer  officers  present  at  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg,  accompanied  Captain  Stewart  in  hisTeconnoissances 
which  discovered  the  enemy's  unoccupied  redoubts,  and  led  General  Han- 
cock's brigade  thereto.  He  was  sent  back  to  the  commanding  general  in 
the  evening  with  the  colors  captured.  With  the  advanced  ^uard  of  Greneral 
Stoneman,  and  subsequently  in  the  various  engineer  works  and  duties  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  he  was  daring  and  indefatigable. 

First  Lieutenant  (now  captain)  H.  L.  Abbot,  topographical  engineers,  was 
attached  to  my  person  throughout  the  campaign  as  an  aide.  His  services 
were  particularly  noticeable  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  by  his  valuable 
reconnoissances,  and  by  his  skill  in  combining  the  information  gained  by 
others  into  maps  of  the  works,  and  of  the  topography  of  the  ground.  During 
the  march  to  the  Chickahominy,  and  while  the  army  was  encamped  on  the 
river,  his  time  was  principally  occupied  in  making  up  the  map  of  the  country 
founded  on  the  reconnoissances  of  the  officers  of  both  engineer  corps  and 
others,  in  which  duty  he  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Humphreys.  His  health,  which  had  suffered  from  the  miasma  of  the 
Potomac,  while  serving  on  the  defences  of  Washington,  was  further  impaired 
at  Yorktown  and  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  he  was  unable  to  bear  much 
physical  labor  or  exposure.  Afler  reaching  the  James  river  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  army  by  an  illness  which  prostrated  him  for  two  months, 
during  which  time,  however,  he  superintended  the  preparation  of  the  cam- 
paign maps. 

First  Lieutenant  N.  J.  Hall,  5th  artillery,  (now  colonel  of  the  —  Michigan 
volunteers,)  was  assigned  to  duty  with  me  as  adjutant  before  Yorktown, 
and  accompanied  me  in  that  capacity.  Besides  his  services  in  this  capacity 
he  executed  valuable  reconnoissances,  both  at  Yorktown  and  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy. During  the  march  of  the  army  to  the  James  river  he  was  employed 
by  yourself  as  bearer  of  despatches,  &c.,  between  the  different  corps. 

I  have  enumerated  twelve  officers  of  the  engineer  corps,  (including  Lieu- 
tenant Abbot,  topographical  engineers;)  of  these  one  possessed  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  another  of  lieutenant  colonel,  aide-de-camp, 
(the  first  is  a  major,  the  second  a  captain,  in  the  corps,)  and  two  were  cap- 
tains; seven  others  first  lieutenants,  and  one  a  second  lieutenant.  The 
brigadier  general  was  so  made  expressly  to  enable  him  to  command  the 
brigade  of  volunteer  regiments.  The  battalion  of  regular  engineers  was 
commanded  by  a  captain,  and  each  ot  its  three  companies  by  a  single  first 
lieutenant. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  corps  of  engineers,  as  now  organized,  does  not 
furnish  adequate  rank  even  to  command  the  limited  number  of  engineer 
troops  brought  into  the  field. 

The  engineers  attached  to  the  army  corps  (with  the  single  exception  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexander,  who  derived  his  rank,  not  from  the  corps, 
bnt  from  a  law  havingno  particular  relation  to  engineers  and  since  repealed) 
were  but  lieutenants.  In  an  European  service  the  chief  engineer  serving 
with  an  army  corps  would  be  a  field  officer,  generally  a  colonel. 

There  is  a  two-fold  evil  in  this  want  of  rank;  first,  the  great  hardships  and 
injustice  to  the  officers  themselves,  for  they  have,  almost  without  exception, 
refused  or  been  refused,  high  positions  in  the  volunteer  service  (to  which  they 
have  seen  their  contemporaries  of  the  other  branches  elevated)  on  the  ground 
that  their  services  as  engineers  were  absolutely  necessary;  second,  it  is  an 
evil  to  the  service,  since  an  adequate  rank  is  almost  as  necessary  to  an  offi- 
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cer  for  the  eflBcient  discharge  of  his  duties  as  professional  knowledge.  The 
engineer's  duty  is  a  responsible  one.  He  is  called  upon  to  decide  important 
questions,  to  Bx  the  positions  of  defensive  works,  (and,  thereby,  of  the  troops 
who  occupy  them;)  to  indicate  the  manner  and  points  of  attack  of  fortified 
positions.  To  give  him  the  proper  weight  with  those  with  whom  he  is  as- 
sociated, he  should  have,  as  t?iey  have,  adequate  rank. 

The  campaign  on  the  peninsula  called  for  great  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
engineers.  The  country,  notwithstanding  its  early  settlement,  was  a  terra 
incognita.  We  knew  the  York  river  and  the  James  river,  and  we  had  heard 
of  the  Chickahominy  ;  and  this  was  about  the  extent  of  our  knowledge.  Our 
maps  were  so  incorrect  that  they  were  found  to  be  worthless  before  we 
reached  Yorktown.  New  ones  had  to  be  prepared,  based  on  reconnoissancea, 
made  by  the  oflScers  of  engineers. 

The  siege  of  Yorktown  involved  great  responsibility,  besides  exposure 
and  toil.  The  movements  of  the  whole  army  were  aetermined  by  the  en- 
gineers. 

The  Chickahominy  again  arrested  us  ;  where,  if  possible,  the  responsibility 
and  labor  of  the  engineer  officers  were  increased.  In  fact,  everywhere  and 
on  every  occasion,  even  to  our  last  position  at  Harrison's  Landing,  this  re- 
sponsibility and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  was  incessant. 

I  have  stated  above  in  what  manner  the  officers  of  engineers  performed 
their  duties.  Yet,  thus  far,  their  services  are  ignored  and  unrecognized, 
while  distinctions  have  been  bestowed  upon  those  who  "have  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  command  troops  Under  such  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  the  few  engineer  officers  yet  remaining  will  willingly  continue 
their  services  in  this  unrequited  branch  of  the  military  profession.  We 
have  not  sufficient  officers  of  engineers,  at  this  time,  with  any  of  our  armies 
to  commence  another  siege,  nor  can  they  be  obtained.  In  another  war,  if 
their  services  are  thus  neglected  in  this,  we  will  have  none. 

Another  evil  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  was  experienced  in  this 
campaign,  growing  out  of  the  want  of  a  properly  organized  engineer  service 
in  this  country.  In  an  European  service  every  "  corps  d'armie/^  (or  divis- 
ion, if  this  were  the  highest  unit  of  command,)  would  have  its  proper  pro- 
portion of  engineer  troops,  and  to  their  charge  would  be  committed  the 
engineer  train  carrying  the  intrenching  tools  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  For 
example,  a  corps  of  30  or  40,000  men  would  have  in  the  French  service  a 
train  of  41  wagons,  of  which  30  would  carry  10,000  intrenching  tools. 
This  train  would  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  company  of  sappers, 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  issue  them  to  the  troops  when  wanted,  to  be 
with  the  working  parties,  directing  the  same,  and  to  receive  the  tools  back 
again  when  the  work  was  completed. 

For  want  of  such  an  organization  the  issue  of  intrenching  tools  to  the 
army  was  necessarily  left  to  the  quartermaster's  department.  This  depart- 
partment,  burdened  with  its  immense  duties,  could  not  give  especial  attention 
to  this.  In  consequence  of  which  important  works  were  frequently  de- 
layed, as  at  Yorktown,  where  details  assembled  to  make  roads  were  sent 
back  for  want  of  tools,  though  they  were  in  ample  quantities  on  board  the 
transports. 

Furthermore,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  any  system  of  responsibility 
for  the  tools.  The  soldier  found  an  axe  or  a  shovel  a  very  convenient  thing 
to  have  at  his  camp,  and  carried  one  off  with  him.  When  the  army  moved 
he  found  it  inconvenient  to  carry,  and  threw  it  away. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  tools  issued  to  the  army  at  York- 
town  and  on  the  Chickahominy,  we  were  almost  wholly  dependent  in  making 
the  works  at  Harrison's  Landing  upon  new  supplies  from  the  transports  scut 
to  the  James  river. 
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The  pontoon  equipage  which  accompanied  the  army  was  got  op  (as  already 
mentioned)  by  Lieutenant  Colonel?  Alexander,  assisted  by  Captain  J.  C. 
Duane.  The  former  had  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  as  the  builder  of 
the  Minot's  Ledge  light-house,  possessed  great  practical  ingenuity,  and  had 
had  the  means  of  knowing  the  best  results  arrived  at  in  other  services  in 
this  branch  of  military  art. 

Captain  Duane  possessed  a  more  extensive  and  thorough  practical  and 
ezpenmental  knowledge  of  military  bridges  than  any  other  man  in  this 
country. 

They  gave,  after  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  their  preference  to  the 
French  system.  Even  had  they  adopted  this  system  blindly,  because  it  was 
French,  they  would  not  ha\»  been  without  solid  reasons,  for  the  French 
have  studied  and  experimented  ui)on  the  best  systems  known  to  the  world. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  country, 
roads,  &c.,  the  thing  to  be  done  here  and  in  Europe  (now  that  our  armies 
have  assumed  European  magnitude)  is  essentially  the  same. 

But  these  officers  had  before  them  the  best  modem  inventions  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  India  rubber  pontoon  they  knew  thoroughly;  corrugated 
iron  bodies,  and  countless  other  **  inventions''  of  American  genius,  were 
before  them,  and  the  former  experimented  upon. 

My  own  prepossessions  had  been  in  favor  of  the  Birago  system  of  sec- 
tional pontoons  and  Birago  (so-called)  trestles. 

The  experience  we  had  proved  the  wisdom  which  adopted  the  system  in 

?uestion.  Not  to  advance,  by  any  means,  that  nothing  better  can  be  found, 
the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  was  one  of  the  probable  improvements 
well  understood  by  the  officers  named,  but  not,  at  the  time^  adopted  for  sub- 
stantial reasons,)  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  French  pontoon  was  found  to 
be  most  excellent,  useful,  and  reliable  for  aU  military  purposes.  They  were 
used  by  the  quartermaster's  department  in  discharging  transports,  were 
precisely  what  was  needed  for  the  disembarkation  of  General  Franklin's  divi- 
sion, constituted  a  portion  of  the  numerous  bridges  built  over  Wormley 
creek  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  were  of  the  highest  use  on  the 
Chickahominy;  while  over  the  lower  Chickahominy  some  75,000  men,  some 
300  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  immense  baggage  trains  of  the  army,  passed 
over  a  bridge  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  nearly  650  yards — a  feat 
scarcely  surpassed  in  military  history. 

The  Birago  trestle,  of  which  1  had  formed  so  high  an  opinion,  proved 
itself  dangerous  and  unreliable;  useful  for  an  advanced  guard  or  detach- 
ment; unfit,  in  general,  for  a  military  bridge.  Of  the  American  India 
rubber  and  the  Russian  canvas  pontoon  we  had  no  fair  experiment.  They 
may  both  be  useful,  but,  again,  I  think,  not  reliable  for  a  "  military  bridge," 
considered  in  all  its  aspects  and  uses. 

The  weight  of  the  French  pontoon  is  objected  to,  but  a  certain  flotation 
power  is  required  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get,  nor  are  the  ways  unobjection- 
able which  seek  to  get  it  with  less  weight,  and  the  vehicle  which  carries  it 
is  not  heavier  loaded  than  other  vehicles  of  an  army  train.  Less  length 
would  certainly  make  it  more  manageable  on  our  narrow  roads,  while  for 
advanced  guards  and  dashing  minor  enterprises  greater  lightness  is  re- 
quisite. Perhaps  an  iron  sectional  pontoon  may  be  contrived  which  will 
meet  these  requirements;  but  prudence  demands  that  the  safety  of  an  army 
shall  not  be  jeopardized  by  giving  it  a  bridge  which  experiment  has  not 
fully  tested.  American  genius  is  fertile  in  this  as  in  all  other  expedients; 
but  no  genius  can  provide  for  an  object  which  is  not  understood. 

The  numerous  proposers  of  "flying"  bridges  forget  that  if  a  military 
bridge  is  intended  to  be  carried  wUh  an  army  it  is  also  intended  to  carry  an 
army — its  columns  of  men,  its  cavalry,  its  countless  heavy  wagons^  and  it% 
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ponderous  artillery.  It  must  carry  all  ihes^,  and  it  nmst  do  it  with  cer- 
tainty and  safety,  even  though  a  demoralized  corps  should  rush  upon  it  in 
throngs.  No  make  shift  expedient,  no  ''ingenious"  inventions,  not  tested  by 
severe  experiment,  nor  light  affair  of  which  the  chief  merit  alleged  is  that 
it  is  lighJtt  will  be  likely  to  do  what  is  required,  and  what  the  French  pon- 
toon has  so  often  done. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  might  close;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  paper,  purport- 
ing to  give  a  history  of  the  operations  of  the  engineers  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  close  of  its  campaign  on  the  penin- 
sula, can  hardly  be  considered  complete  without  a  retrospect  pointing  oat 
the  mistakes  that  were  made,  and  thus  tracing  the  causes  of  its  failure  to 
their  true  sources,  according  to  my  notions  of^em. 

One  of  the  prominent  among  the  causes  of  ultimate  failure  was  the  inac^ 
tion  of  eight  months  from  August,  1861,  to  April,  1862.  More  than  any 
other  wars,  rebellion  demands  rapid  measures.  In  November,  1861,  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  was,  if  not  fully  supplied  with  all  the  ''  material," 
yet  was  about  as  complete  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  organization  as  it 
ever  became.  For  four  months  the  great  marine  avenue  to  the  capital  of  the 
nation  was  blockaded,  and  that  capital  kept  in  a  partial  state  of  siege,  by  a 
greatly  inferior  enemy,  in  face  of  a  moveable  army  of  150,000  men.  In  the 
winter  of  1861-62  Norfolk  could  and  should  have  been  taken.  The  navy 
demanded  it,  the  country  demanded  it,  and  the  means  were  ample.  By  its 
capture  the  career  of  the  Merrimack,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  our  sub- 
sequent operations,  would  have  been  prevented.  The  preparation  of  this 
vessel  was  known,  and  the  Navy  Department  was  not  without  forebodings 
of  the  mischief  it  would  do. 

Though  delay  might  mature  more  comprehensive  piano  and  promise 
greater  results,  it  is  not  the  first  case  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  suc- 
cessful war  involves  something  more  than  abstract  military  principles. 
The  true  question  was  to  seize  the  first  practicable  moment  to  satisfy  the 
perhaps  unreasonable,  but  natural  longings  of  an  impatient  nation  for 
results  to  justify  its  lavish  confidence,  and  to  take  advantage  of  an  undi- 
vided command  and  untrammelled  liberty  of  action  while  it  was  possessed. 

When  the  army  did  move  a  plan  was  adopted  perfectly  certain  to  invite, 
nay,  to  compel  interference  ;  and  when  the  army  was  to  go  by  Annap- 
olis to  the  lower  Chesapeake,  I  felt  confident  that  one  half  would  scarcely 
have  embarked  before  the  other  half  would  be  ordered  back  to  Washington. 
The  enemy  was  then  at  Manassas,  and  the  feint  (even  if  no  reality)  of  so 
attack  on  Washington  was  so  obvious,  so  certain  to  create  a  panic  which 
no  executive  could  resist,  that  interference  with  the  removal  of  the  mass 
of  the  army  was  certain. 

When  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  behind  the  Rappahaimock  and  destroyed 
the  railroad  bridges,  the  circumstances  were  greatly  changed,  and  there 
were  strong  arguments  for  the  line  adopted  ;  yet  results  have  proved  how 
many  reasons  there  were  to  be  considered  besides  the  purely  military  ones, 
which  opposed  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  line.  The  facts  con- 
nected with  the  withholding  of  McDowell's  corps  have  been  so  completely 
exhibited  in  the  proceedings  of  the  McDowell  court  of  inquiry  that  every 
one  who  wishes  can  form  his  own  judgment.  Whether  it  was  wise  or  un- 
wise, it  was  one  of  those  things  resulting  from  the  taking  a  line  of  opera- 
tions which  did  not  itaelf  cover  Washington. 

At  the  time  the  army  of  the  Potomac  landed  on  the  peninsula  tlie  rebel 
cause  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Its  armies  were  demoralized  by  the  defeats  of 
Port  Royal,  Mill  Spring,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Roanoke  Island,  and 
Pea  Ridge,  and  reduced  in  numbers  by  sickness,  loss  in  battle,  expiration  of 
period  of  service,  &c.,  while  the  conscription  law  was  not  yet  even  passed. 
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It  seemed  as  if  it  needed  but  one  vigorous  gripe  to  end  f«»rever  this  rebel- 
lion so  nearly  throttled.  How  then  happened  it  that  the  date  of  the  initia- 
tion of  the  campaign  of  this  magnificent  army  of  the  Potomac  was  the  date 
of  the  resuscitation  of  the  rebel  cause,  which  seemed  to  grow  strong  part 
passu  with  the  slow  progress  of  its  operations  ? 

However  I  may  be  committed  to  any  expression  of  professional  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  (I  certainly  did  suggest  it,)  my  opinion  now  is,  that  the 
line  of  Yorktown  should  have  been  assaulted.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  held  by  strong  force  when  our  army  appeared  before 
them,  and  we  know  that  they  were  far  from  complete.  The  prestige  of 
{>ower,  the  morale,  was  on  our  side.  It  was  due  to  ourselves  to  confirm  and 
sustain  it.  We  should  probably  have  succeeded,  and  if  we  failed  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  shock  of  an  unsuccessful  assault  would  have 
been  more  demoralized  than  the  labors  of  the  siege. 

Our  troops  toiled  a  month  in  the  trenches  or  lay  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Warwick.  We  lost  few  men  by  the  siege,  but  disease  took  a  fearful  hold 
of  the  army,  and  toil  and  hardship,  unredeemed  by  the  excitement  of  com- 
bat, impaired  the  "  morale."  We  did  not  carry  with  us  from  Yorktown  so 
Kood  an  army  as  we  took  there.  Of  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  month  gained 
by  the  enemy,  we  have  tasted  to  our  heart's  content ;  they  are  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. 

The  siege  having  been  determined  upon,  we  should  have  opened  our  bat- 
teries on  the  place  as  fast  as  they  were  completed.  The  efifect  on  the  troops 
would  have  been  inspiring.  It  would  have  lightened  the  siege  and  shortened 
our  labors,  and  besides  we  would  have  had  the  credit  of  driving  the  enemy 
from  Yorktown  by  force  of  arms,  whereas,  as  it  was,  we  only  induced  him 
to  evacuate  for  prudential  considerations. 

Yorktown  having  fallen,  however,  as  it  did,  it  was  right  to  pursue  the 
enemy  with  our  whole  force,  but  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  fought  as  it 
was,  without  reconnoitring  the  position,  without  concert  of  action  among 
the  different  corps  and  division  commanders,  and  aluiost  without  orders,  was 
a  blunder  which  ought  not  to  have  happened. 

We  knew  of  this  position  beforehand,  and  we  knew  it  was  fortified.  We 
might  have  been  sure,  if  the  enemy  made  a  stand  there,  that  it  would  be  a 
strong  one,  for  he  would  be  fighting  for  time  to  get  his  trains  out  of  our  reach. 
We  fought,  and  we  lost  several  thousand  men,  and  we  gained  nothing.  If 
we  had  not  fought  till  next  day  a  battle  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
unnecessaiy,  but  if  it  had  been,  we  could  have  had  time  to  have  brought  up 
our  resources,  reconnoitred  our  position,  and  delivered  our  attack  in  such  a 
way  that  some  results  might  have  flowed  from  it.  We  had  every  advantage. 
Franklin's  division  landed  at  West  Point  on  the  next  day,  and  Sedgwick's 
division  on  the  day  following.  These  two  divisions,  had  the  enemy  waited 
anotb^  day  at  Williamsburg,  could  have  cut  his  communications,  and  in 
that  case,  we  would  have  been  superior  in  his  front,  an^  have  had  two 
divisions  in  his  rear.  His  hasty  retreat,  and  perhaps  his  capture,  must  in- 
evitably have  followed,  and  the  great  object  of  keeping  Franklin  so  long 
embarked,  and  finally  sending  him  to  West  Point,  would  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

On  leaving  Williamsburg  we  should  have  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and 
connected  with  the  navy  in  the  James.  We  should  have  had  an  united 
army,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  navy,  and  probably  would  have  been  in 
Richmond  in  two  weeks.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  know  the  character  of 
the  Chickahominy  as  an  obstacle,  (as  it  lay  across  our  direct  road  to  Rich- 
mond,) that  our  transports  were  on  the  York  river,  and  that  the  railroad 
furnished  a  good  means  of  supply  to  the  army,  that  we  wished  to  connect 
with  McDowell  coming  from  Fredericksburg,  &c.,  determined  our  route.     La 
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these  the  army  would  have  possessed  freedom  of  motion  and  concentration 
on  either  side,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  27th  would  scarcely  have 
occurred. 

When  the  army  reached  the  James  river,  it  needed  no  prophet  to  predict 
the  disasters  which  have  since  befallen  our  country's  cause.  If  the  army 
had  sustained  itself  nobly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  much  fruitless  toil 
and  so  much  disaster  had  deprived  it  of  the  '*  e'un  "  which  results  from  suc- 
cess alone.  It  was,  moreover,  as  well  as  our  forces  elsewhere,  sadly  dimin- 
ished in  numbers.  On  the  other  hand  the  rebel  army,  from  its  first  low  state, 
had  risen  to  be  an  army  most  formidable  in  numbers,  excellent  in  organiza- 
tion, and  inspired  by  a  great  success.  Had  its  numbers,  indeed,  approached 
to  that  attributed  to  it,  (200,000  men,)  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  march 
npon  Washington  would  have  speedily  followed  our  withdrawal  to  the 
James  From  such  considerations,  as  well  as  those  following  from  the  re- 
sults of  past  operations,  I  counselled  the  immediate  withdrawal  from  the 
James,  to  reunite  with  the  forces  covering  Washington. 

The  following  documents  accompany  the  report: 

Sub-report  No,  1. — Report  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  S.  Alexander,  of  engi- 
neer operations  connected  with  the  disembarking  of  Brigadier  General  W. 
B.  Franklin's  division. 

Sub-repfjrt  No.  2. — Report  of  Brigadier  General  D.  P.  Woodbury;  opera- 
tions of  engineer  brigade  from  May  21  to  May  29. 

Sub-report  No.  3. — Report  of  Captain  J.  Spaulding,  15th  New  York  State 
volunteers,  concerning  the  construction  of  the  ''  Upper  Trestle  Bridge  "  on 
the  night  of  May  31,  &c. 

SiibhTeport  No.  4. — Report  of  Captain  W.  Brainerd,  50th  New  York  State 
volunteers,  concerning  operations  at  the  *' Lower  Trestle  Bridge"  on  the 
Dight  of  May  31,  &c. 

Sub-report  No.  5. — Report  of  Captain  W.  U.  Ketchum  concerning  the  con- 
struction of  the  "Lower  Trestle  Bridge"  during  the  day  of  June  1. 

Sub-report  No.  6. — Extract  from  personal  report  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  B. 
S.  Alexander. 

My  report  of  the  sieg^  of  Yorktown,  with  the  documents  and  maps  con- 
nected therewith,  have  been  already  forwarded. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  G.  BARNARD,  Brigadier  General 
and  late  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Gen'l  R.  R.  Maboy, 

Chief  cfSlaff,  ^c. 


Washixgtgiv,  February  28,  1862. 

Major  General  Gborob  B.  McOlbllan  sworn  and  exammed. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 
Question.  Will  you  give  to  the  committee  a  concise  account  of  your  adminis- 
tration of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  including  its  organization ;  the  battle  of 
BalPs  Bluff;  the  obstruction  of  the  Potomac  by  the  batteries  of  the  enemy; 
the  long  period  of  inaction  of  the  army ;  the  proposed  movements,  if  any,  prior  to 
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Marcb,  1862;  tbe  peninsula  campaign,  including  tbe  withdrawal  of  the  anny 
from  tbe  James  river;  tbe  action  of  your  command  in  connexion  with  the  army 
of  Virginia;  tbe  defences  of  Washington;  tbe  Maryland  campaign;  and  other 
subsequent  events  while  the  army  was  under  jour  command  ?  ^  Fb-st,  the  organ- 
ization of  tbe  army. 

Answer.  After  tbe  battle  of  Rich  Mountain  and  Garrick's  Ford,  at  Beverly, 
in  Western  Virginia,  I  received  an  order  to  turn  over  my  command  to  Genenl 
Rosecrans,  and  report  to  Washington  at  once.  I  was  then  engaged  in  preparing 
to  move  a  column  to  tbe  Kanawha,  hoping  to  capture  Wise  and  Floyd  and  their 
troops. 

I  reached  Washington  on  the  26tb  of  July,  1861.  I  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  division  of  tbe  Potomac,  made  up  of  the  department  of  Washington  and 
Northeastern  Virginia,  including  all  the  troops  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac.  I 
found  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Tbe  defences  of  Washington  were 
imperfect.  There  was  nothing  whatever  on  the  Maryland  side;  and  on  the 
Virginia  side  merely  some  detached  works  controlling  the  principal  roads. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  tbe  enemy  occupying  Arlington  and  other  heights, 
from  which  they  could  have  shelled  tbe  city. 

Tbe  three  months'  regiments  were  being  rapidly  mustered  out  of  the  service. 
There  was  nothing  here  which  deserved  the  name  of  an  army.  The  old  reei- 
ments  were  not  instructed,  and  wei*e  not  placed  in  positions  suitable  for  the  de- 
fence of  tbe  city. 

My  first  effort  was  to  reorganize  the  army  and  to  construct  a  system  of  works 
which  would  enable  a  small  number  of  troops  to  hold  the  capital.  When  I 
reached  here  the  capital  was  really  in  danger.  I  think  that  if  tbe  enemy  had 
advanced  after  tbe  battle  of  Bull  Run  they  might  have  taken  Washington. 

During  tbe  fall  my  efforts  were  directed  entirely  towards  tbe  organization  of 
tbe  army ;  my  general  object  being  to  place  Washington  in  a  perfectly  safe  con- 
dition, and  to  organize  an  army  which  might  operate  on  any  line  of  operations, 
leaving  Washington  entirely  secure. — (See  Ball's  Bluff  testimony.) 

Question.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  next  point  in  tbe  general  ques- 
tion :  tbe  obstruction  of  the  Potomac  river  by  the  enemy  during  the  fall  of 
1861,  and  the  following  winter.  What  efforts  were  made,  if  any,  to  prevent  the 
obstructions,  or  to  remove  tbe  obstructions  after  they  were  made  ? 

Answer.  In  my  judgment  there  were  only  two  methods  of  counteracting  the 
efforts  of  tbe  enemy  in  that  direction.  First.  By  tbe  employment  of  a  strong 
naval  force  on  tbe  Potomac.  Second.  By  tbe  actual  occupation  of  tbe  Virginia 
bank  of  the  river  by  our  troops. 

In  August,  1861 — ^I  think  before  tbe  15tb  of  tbe  month — ^I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Navy,  calling  bis  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  strong  naval  force 
on  tbe  Potomac.  But  tbe  necessity  for  gunboats  for  blockading  purposes  was 
so  great  that  tbe  Navy  Department  was  never  able  to  place  an  adequate  force 
on  tbe  river. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  army  was  in  a  condition  to  have  occupied  tbe  Virginia 
bank  of  tbe  river  much  before  it  actually  moved  from  Washington. 

The  question  of  attacking  tbe  rebel  batteries  on  tbe  Potomac  was  carefully 
examined.  And  tbe  opinion  ultimately  formed  was  that  it  would  require  a 
general  advance  of  tbe  entire  army.  The  idea  of  a  direct  attack  upon  the  bat- 
teries from  the  water  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  report  made  by  Gren- 
eral  Barnard,  then  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  tbe  Potomac,  who  examined 
tbe  points  in  question  as  carefully  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Question.  Was  there  any  attempt  at  co-operation  of  the  army  and  the  navy 
for  tbe  purpose  of  relieving  the  river  from  those  obstructions  ] 

Answer.  There  was  no  actual  co  operation,  for  the  reason  that  tbe  navy 
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never  had  an  available  force  Buitable  for  the  purpose.  I  often  discussed  th( 
matter  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  I  think  the  Monitor  was 
completed  probably  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  she  would  have  otherwise 
been  because  I  had  asked  for  her  to  be  used  on  the  Potomac.  I  did  all  that  I 
could  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  navy  in  acting  upon  the  rebel  batteries 
upon  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Was  there  not  a  time  agreed  upon  when  the  navy  should  furnish 
certain  vessels,  and  the  army  a  certain  force  of  men,  in  order  to  attack  these 
batteries  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  any  final  and  specific  arrangement  was  made. 
My  impression  is,  that  while  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  before  it  had  been 
finally  agreed  upon,  those  batteries  were  abandoned  by  the  rebels.  I  know  that 
it  was  talked  of,  but  I  do  not  think  it  had  assumed  a  final  shape. 

Question.  Was  there  not  an  attempt  at  coH>peration  between  the  army  and 
the  navy  to  take  possession  of  Matthias's  Point  oefore  it  had  been  occupied  by 
the  rebels  7 

Answer.  Matthias's  Point,  I  think,  was  never  occupied  by  the  rebels.  I  know 
we  had  parties  there  three  or  four  times.  From  the  time  I  reached  Washington 
until  I  left,  it  was  never  occupied  by  any  rebel  guns. 

Question.  Then  I  will  say  Matthias's  Point,  or  some  other  strategical  point  on 
the  river.     I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  point  which  has  been  referred  to. 

Answer.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else  that  can  be  alluded  to  by  that  ques- 
tion, except  the  design  I  have  already  referred  to,  of  attacking  some  of  those 
batteries  at  Freestone  Point,  which  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  General 
Barnard's  report.     That  was  when  General  Hooker  was  at  Budd's  Ferry. 

Question.  Matthias's  Point  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  on  the  river, 
ifi  it  not? 

Answer.  Yes ;  in  this,  that  the  channel  is  very  narrow  there,  and  approaches 
yery  near  the  point  itself. 

Question.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  enemy  never  did  occupy 
that  point? 

Answer.  It  was  too  far  from  their  main  line.  One  of  two  things  must  have 
been  necessary  for  them  to  have  occupied  that  place.  Either  they  must  have 
intrenched  themselves  there,  very  heavily  built,  a  strong  work  that  would  pro- 
tect itself,  or  to  detach  a  large  force  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  remember  the 
distance  now,  but  perhaps  it  is  25  miles  from  tne  nearest  railway. 

Question.  And  that  would  have  extended  their  lines  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  as  they  then  were  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles.  It  would  have 
unduly  weakened  their  line. 

Question.  Do  you  know  at  what  time,  or  about  what  time,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  enemy  intended  to  construct  batteries  along  from  Evansport  up,  say  to 
Cockpit  Point? 

Answer.  I  think  they  made  their  appearance  there  about  the  end  of  August. 
But  I  cannot  be  positive  without  referring  back  to  papers.  My  impression  is 
that  it  was  about  tne  end  of  August  that  they  first  showed  their  hand  there. 

Question.  That  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  is  it  not,  above  Matthias's 
Point? 

Answer.  The  channel  approaches  the  Virginia  shore  there  more  nearly  than 
at  any  other  point. 

Question.  Did  you  not  consider  it  of  very  great  importance  to  prevent,  or  rid 
the  river  of,  the  obstructions,  so  that  we  might  have  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Potomac?  • 

Answer.  I  never  regarded  it  as  of  vital  importance,  because  we  had  full 
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means  of  supplying  oarselves  without  regard  to  the  Potomac.     I  think  the  im- 
portance was  more  a  moral  one  than  a  physical,  if  I  may  use  that  expression. 

Question.  But,  with  the  Potx>mac  blockaded,  we  were  dependent  upon  a  single 
line  of  railroad  almost  wholly  for  supplies. 

Answer.  Yes ;  but  we  never  failed  to  get  what  we  wanted.  I  think  in  a  pre- 
vious answer  I  gave  my  general  idea  about  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac ;  that 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  other  bank  of  the  river  in  order  to  prevent  the 
obstruction  of  the  Potomac  by  the  enemy. 

Question.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  next  point  in  the  eenend 
question :  the  long  period  of  inaction  of  the  army  from  the  time  you  took  com- 
mand down  to  the  Ist  of  March,  when  the  movement  of  the  army  commenced. 

Answer.  I  think  I  have  already  stated,  in  answer  to  some  previous  question, 
the  general  condition  of  the  troops  in  Washington  and  the  defences  of  the  dty. 
That  when  I  took  command  the  defences  were  incomplete,  and  the  army  was 
not  in  a  satisfactoiy  condition,  not  organized  and  not  efficient.  I  devot^  my 
attention  to  the  correction  of  those  two  points,  viz :  The  completion  of  the  de- 
fences and  the  organization  of  the  army.  I  do  not  think  that  the  army  waa  in 
a  fit  condition  for  offensive  operations  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1862. 
On  the  1st  of  November  I  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  in 
place  of  General  Scott.  I  at  once  turned  my  attention  to  the  movement  of 
troops  in  the  west,  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  movements  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  I  then  thought  that  the  condition  of  things  in  the  west  was  such 
that  we  could  assume  the  offensive  without  difficulty  early  in  December.  I  sent 
General  Halleck  to  take  command  in  Missouri,  and  General  Buell  in  Kentucky. 
The  general  idea  was  this :  first  to  gain  complete  possession  of  Missouri,  and 
then,  aj9  rapidly  as  possible,  to  move  a  column  on  Knoxville  and  Ghattanoo^i, 
in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  and  to  aid 
the  loyal  men  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  Western  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Northern  Greorgia.  General  Halleck  and  General  Buell  reported  to 
me  immediately  after  assuming  their  commands,  that  the  condition  of  things 
was  not  satisfactory;  that  an  immense  amount  of  preparation  had  still  to  be 
made,  not  only  for  the  organization  of  troops,  but  to  supply  the  necessary  ma 
teriel.  I  did  my  l^est  to  supply  the  existing  defects,  frequently  urging  upon 
General  Buell  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  movement  upon  Knoxville ;  always  re- 
garding that  as  of  greater  importance  than  the  possession  of  Nashville— the  pos- 
session of  which  I  looked  upon  as  the  second  o.peration  to  be  undertaken  in 
Tennessee.  From  the  beginning  I  had  looked  upon  it  as  essential  that  we 
should  gain  possession  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  in  order  to  cut 
the  railroad  communication  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic  slope  before  making  a  direct  movement  upon  Richmond. 

Question.  What  did  the  army  of  the  Potomac  number,  approximately — say 
on  the  first  of  November,  1861  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  with  any  diegree  of  accuracy  without 
referring  to  papers ;  but  I  have  a  recollection  that  about  the  first  of  November 
I  stated,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  after  providing  for  the 
garrisons  of  Washington,  Baltimore,  &c.,  there  were  about  65,000  or  70,000 
men  available  for  active  operations.  That  is  a  general  recollection ;  I  cannot 
answer  the  question  decidedly. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  how  many  you  allowed  at  that  time  for  gar- 
risoning the  fortifications  about  Washington  ? 

Answer.  I  think  from  30,000  to  35,000  men.  The  estimate  of  the  chief  of 
engineers  and  artillery  for  the  full  garrisoning  of  Washington  was  a  little  less 
than  34,000  men ;  and  I  think  that  estimate  had  been  made  prior  to  the  first  of 
November.  That  number — ^I  will  call  it  34,000 — included  the  reserves,  and 
provided  for  resistance  against  an  attack  on  either  bank  of  the  river. 
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Qaestion.  That  would  make  the  whole  army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  troops  at  Baltimore,  a  little  over  100,000  men  on  the  Ist  of  Norember, 
woold  it  not  ? 

Answer.  Yes ;  I  think  it  wonld. 

Qnestibn.  Was  it  not  much  larger  than  that  on  the  Ist  of  November  1 

Answer.  I  recollect  this  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  my  impression  is 
that  the  number  65,000  or  70,1000,  or  something  like  that,  was  stated  as  available 
for  active  operations.  I  cannot  give  a  precise  answer  to  that  question  without 
referring  to  the  returns. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  army  was  increased  after  the  1st  of 
November  ?  I  mean  down  to  the  time  when  you  made  your  forward  move- 
men,t  or  at  the  period  prior  to  that  time,  when  it  was  the  largest. 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  the  greatest  strength  of  the  army ;  but  ray  recol- 
lection is  pretty  cl^  that  I  never  had,  after  I  left  Washington,  more  than 
107,000  men  for  duty.  That  was  the  largest  return  I  had ;  I  mean  on  the 
peninsula  campaign.  I  think  that  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  I  had  a  larger 
number. 

Question.  What  did  you  estimate  the  number  of  the  enemy  opposing  you 
here,  including  all  in  Eastern  Virginia,  except  the  force  at  Norfolk,  during  the 
month  of  November,  1861. 

Answer.  I  think  the  estimate  formed  at  that  time  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
was  about  150,000. 

Question.  Where  were  the  enemy  at  that  time — I  mean  the  principal  points  ? 

Answer.  Their  right  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg.  I  think  that  at 
that  time  they  had  some  small  detachments  as  far  down  as  Tappahannock. 
Their  main  force  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas,  their  left  extending  to  Lees- 
burg  and  Winchester. 

Question.  I  believe  that,  just  prior  to  your  movement  at  the  end  of  February, 
1862,  there  was  an  estimate  made  of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  was  there  not  ? 

Answer.  Very  probably ;  I  do  not  now  remember  it. 

Question.  I  am  informed  the  estimate  then  was  60,000 ;  can  you  tell  me 
whether  that  was  probably  the  estimate  ? 

Answer.  I  never  regarded  the  force  of  the  enemy  so  low  as  60,000. 

Question.  You  do  not  remember  the  estimate  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Question.  At  the  first  of  November,  1861,  what  was  the  discipline  and  organ- 
isation of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ?  Was  it  not  nearly  as  good  as  it  was  at 
any  subsequent  time  ? 

Answer.  No ;  the  armement  was  incomplete,  and  the  discipline  was  by  no 
means  so  good ;  it  was  by  no  means  so  effective  an  army,  in  my  opinion  ? 

Question.  At  what  period,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  army  of  the  Potomac  the 
most  effective  1 

Answer.  I  think  they  improved  in  efficiency  and  discipline  every  day  they 
remained  here;  and  the  armv  was  decidedly  better  armed,  and  a  better  army, 
and  more  efficient,  the  day  it  left  here  than  it  ever  was  before.  One  thing  should 
be  stated  here ;  that,  during  the  last  two  or  three  months — 1  cannot  pretend  to 
fix  the  exact  time— the  armament  of  the  troops  was  very  materially  improved. 
I  am  sure  that,  at  the  period  you  allude  to,  about  the  first  of  November,  the 
armament  was  very  incomplete,  and  very  decided  improvements  were  made  after 
that  time,  which  have  materially  changed  results. 

Question.  The  weather  continued  good,  did  it  not,  during  the  fall,  and  down 
to  the  10th  or  12th  of  January,  1862,  and  the  roads  good  ? 

Answer. '  I  think  not  so  late  as  that.  I  was  taken  ill  before  Christmas,  and  I 
recollect  that  the  day  I  was  last  out  was  a  terrible  day ;  the  roads  were  very 
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bad.  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Mj  impreesion  is  that 
the  roads  became  bad  in  December,  in  the  latter  half  of  December. 

Question.  During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  was  it  or  not  true 
that  the  army,  men  and  officers,  were  expecting  and  desirous  of  active  service  I 

Answer.  My  recollection  is  pretty  clear  that  the  general  officers  with  whom  I 
was  most  thrown  in  contact  still  desired  more  time  to  prepare  their  troops.  The 
majority  of  them  did  not  regard  the  army  as  then  prepared  for  offensive  opera- 
tions. 

Question.  When  the  enemy  were  at  Manassas  and  Centreville,  from  what 
points  did  they  receive  their  supplies  ?  Where  was  their  principal  base  of 
supplies  ? 

Answer.  They  drew  their  supplies  mainly  by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  rail- 
road— ^that  is,  the  troops  who  were  near  Centreville  and  Maoassas.  Those  who 
were  near  Aquia  drew  their  supplies  by  the  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  rail- 
road. 

Question.  And  from  what  point  or  points  ? 

Answer.  Those  who  were  supplied  by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  road  drew 
them  mainly,  I  think,  from  Manassas  Junction.  The  others  drew  them  from 
Fredericksburg,  or,  rather,  from  a  little  station  between  Fredericksbui^  and 
Aqiiia,  where  Holmes  had  his  headquarters. 

Question.  Did  Richmond  ever  hold  the  same  relation  to  them  as  Washington 
did  to  us  for  su  pplies  ? 

Answer.  Everything  passed  through  there,  I  think. 

Question.  So  that  it  was  really  the  general  base  of  supplies  1 

Answer.  In  general  terms — ^yes.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  came  from  Staunton, 
by  Grordonsville,  that  never  passed  through  Richmond. 

Question.  It  was  true,  then,  was  it  not,  that  when  the  enemy  was  at  Centre- 
ville and  Manassas,  that  portion  of  their  force  was  some  100  or  120  miles  from 
their  principal  base  of  supplies  ? 

Answer.  Yes ;  I  should  think  so.  • 

Question.  Suppose  you  had  operated  against  the  enemy  from  Washington 
during  the  month  of  November,  with  how  great  a  force  do  you  think  they  could 
have  opposed  you  1 

Answer.  I  think,  with  certainty,  considerably  over  100,000  men. 

Question.  With  a  force  greater  than  the  force  that  you  could  have  taken 
against  them  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  That  was  my  impression  then,  and  my  impressions  at 
that  time  were  certainly  a^  correct  as  they  are  now. 

Question.  Could  you  not,  in  November,  or  about  that  time,  by  moving  forward, 
have  threatened  to  destroy  their  communication  with  their  base  of  supplies,  and 
obliged  them  to  come  out  from  Centreville  and  Manassas  and  give  battle,  at 
least  upon  equal  terms  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  fit  for  such  a  move- 
ment in  November.  The  only  feasible  plan  for  turning  their  position  at  Manassf « 
would  have  been  by  crossing  the  Occoquan  and  moving  on  jBrentsville,  or  some 
point  to  the  southwest  of  that ;  and  such  a  movement  would  have  exposed  our 
own  communications  with  our  lines  of  supplies,  and  a  battle  won  in  that  vicinity 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  have  produced  decisive  results.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  movement  in  question  would  have  been  practicable  or  prudent  in  November. 

Question.  Did  you  or  not  regard  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  Manassas,  and 
their  falling  back  upon  Richmond,  as  a  misfortune  to  us  ? 

Answer.  I  regarded  it  as  a  misfortune  only  in  this :  that  it  gave  them  more 
time  to  concentrate  on  the  new  line  of  operations  that  we  were  about  to  adopt. 
I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  throw  at  least  a  portion  of  the  army  on  the  new  line 
of  operations  before  the  enemy  evacuated  Manassas.    But  I  r^arded  the  evacn- 
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atioQ  of  Manaasas  as  a  neceBsaxy  consequence  of  onr  moving  on  the  general  line 
of  the  Peninsula.     I  mean  by  that  any  line  based  on  the  lower  Chesapeake. 

Question.  Was  that  movement  to  which  you  refer  proposed  or  designed  be- 
fore the  evacuation  of  Manassas  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  And  in  what  manner  was  it  proposed  that  it  should  be  accomp- 
lished; how  was  it  proposed  that  jour  new  line  of  operations  should  be 
reached? 

Answer.  It  was  intended  to  move  the  army  in  transports,  by  detachments 
of  35,000  to  40,000  at  a  time,  to  the  new  base  of  operations  on  the  lower  Chesa- 
peake bay. 

Question.  From  what  point  or  points  was  the  army  to  embark  in  the  trans- 
ports? 

Answer.  The  points  first  designated  were  Anpapolis  and  a  point  on  the  Po- 
tomac below  Aquia  creek — below  Hooker's  position. 

Question.  You  mean  those  were  the  two  points  from  which  it  was  first  pro- 
posed to  move? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  you  anticipate  that  that  movement  could  be  made  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  rebels  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  you  to  cut  off  or  in- 
tercept their  retreat  from  Manassas  and  Centreville  to  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  entirely  intercept  their  retreat  to  Rich- 
mond ;  but  the  chances  were  that  if  this  movement  was  fairly  started  before  they 
were  aware  of  it,  we  could  fight  them  in  front  of  Richmond,  to  their  disadvantage* 
before  they  could  get  all  their  troops  in  hand. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  expected  to  intercept  their  retreat 
to  Richmond  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  their  forces,  leaving  a  part  of  it  on 
this  side  of  the  point  where  you  intercept  their  communications,  and  then  fight 
the  balance  of  it  at  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  In  reply  to  that  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  hoped,  if  proper  secrecy 
was  observed,  to  r^&ch  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  before  they  coidd  concentrate 
all  their  troops  there ;  that  they  could  not  get  all  their  troops  down  from  Ma- 
nassas, &c.,  before  we  got  there. 

Question.  Was  it  proposed  by  any  one,  at  any  time  during  the  early  part  of 
last  winter,  that  Norfolk  should  be  taken  ? 

Ajiswer.  I  do  not  remember  any  formal  proposition  to  that  effect,  although 
that  matter  may  well  have  been  talked  of,  as  many  other  points  were. 

Question.  During  the  early  part  of  last  winter  could  not  a  force  of  30,000  or 
40,000  men  have  been  concentrated  suddenly  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Norfolk 
captured  and  the  Merrimack  destroyed,  without  incurring  any  great  hazard 
tons? 

Answer.  Such  a  thing  was  possible,  but  would  have  been  difficult.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  have  promoted  the  general  objects  of  the  war.  I  looked  upon 
the  fall  of  Norfolk  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  movement  upon  Richmond. 

Question.  Would  not  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimack  have  been  a  great 
point  gained,  and  have  rendered  the  movement  upon  Richmond,  by  way  of  the 
James  or  York  rivers,  very  much  more  safe  ? 

Answer.  As  things  turned  out,  yes.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  importance 
of  the  Merrimack  was  appreciated  until  she  came  out.  I  remember  very  well 
that  the  Navy  Department  thought  that  the  Congress  and  Cumberland  were 
capable  of  taking  care  of  the  Merrimack.  The  question  of  taking  Norfolk  after 
the  Merrimack  made  its  appearance,  and  destroyed  the  Congress  and  Cumber- 
land, was  seriously  discussed.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  it  was  better 
not  to  depart  from  the  direct  movement  upon  Richmond,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 
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ponderous  artillery.  It  must  carry  all  thes^,  and  it  must  do  it  with  cer- 
tainty and  safety,  even  though  a  demors^lized  corps  should  rush  upon  it  in 
throngs.  No  make  shift  expedient,  no  "ingenious"  inventions,  not  tested  by 
severe  experiment,  nor  light  affair  of  which  the  chief  merit  alleged  is  that 
it  is  lighJtt  will  be  likely  to  do  what  is  required,  and  what  the  French  pon- 
toon has  so  often  done. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  might  close;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  paper,  purport- 
ing to  give  a  history  of  the  operations  of  the  engineers  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  close  of  its  campaign  on  the  penin- 
sula, can  hardly  be  considered  complete  without  a  retrospect  pointing  oat 
the  mistakes  that  were  made,  and  thus  tracing  the  causes  of  its  failure  to 
their  true  sources,  according  to  my  notions  of^em. 

One  of  the  prominent  among  the  causes  of  ultimate  failure  was  the  inac- 
tion of  eight  months  from  August,  1861,  to  April,  1862.  More  than  any 
other  wars,  rebellion  demands  rapid  measures.  In  November,  1861,  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  was,  if  not  fully  supplied  with  all  the  ''  material,^ 
yet  was  about  as  complete  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  organization  as  it 
ever  became.  For  four  months  the  great  marine  avenue  to  the  capital  of  the 
nation  was  blockaded,  and  that  capital  kept  in  a  partial  state  of  siege,  by  a 
greatly  inferior  enemy,  in  face  of  a  moveable  army  of  150,000  men.  In  the 
winter  of  1861-62  Norfolk  could  and  should  have  been  taken.  The  navy 
demanded  it,  the  country  demanded  it,  and  the  means  were  ample.  By  its 
capture  the  career  of  the  Merrimack,  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  our  sub- 
sequent operations,  would  have  been  prevented.  The  preparation  of  this 
vessel  was  known,  and  the  Navy  Department  was  not  without  forebodings 
of  the  mischief  it  would  do. 

Though  delay  might  mature  more  comprehensive  piano  and  promise 
greater  results,  it  is  not  the  first  case  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  suc- 
cessful war  involves  something  more  than  abstract  military  principles. 
The  true  question  was  to  seize  the  first  practicable  moment  to  satisfy  the 
perhaps  unreasonable,  but  natural  longings  of  an  impatient  nation  for 
results  to  justify  its  lavish  confidence,  and  to  take  advantage  of  an  undi- 
vided command  and  untrammelled  liberty  of  action  while  it  was  possessed. 

When  the  army  did  move  a  plan  was  adopted  perfectly  certain  to  invite, 
nay,  to  compel  interference  ;  and  when  the  army  was  to  go  by  Annap- 
olis to  the  lower  Chesapeake,  I  felt  confident  that  one  half  would  scarcely 
have  embarked  before  the  other  half  would  be  ordered  back  to  Washington. 
The  enemy  was  then  at  Manassas,  and  the  feint  (even  if  no  reality)  of  so 
attack  on  Washington  was  so  obvious,  so  certain  to  create  a  panic  which 
no  executive  could  resist,  that  interference  with  the  removal  of  the  mass 
of  the  army  was  certain. 

When  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  behind  the  Rappahaimock  and  destroyed 
the  railroad  bridges,  the  circumstances  were  greatly  changed,  and  there 
were  strong  arguments  for  the  line  adopted  ;  yet  results  have  proved  how 
many  reasons  there  were  to  be  considered  besides  the  purely  militai-y  ones, 
which  opposed  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  line.  The  facts  con- 
nected with  the  withholding  of  McDowell's  corps  have  been  so  completely 
exhibited  in  the  proceedings  of  the  McDowell  court  of  inquiry  that  every 
one  who  wishes  can  form  his  own  judgment.  Whether  it  was  wise  or  un- 
wise, it  was  one  of  those  things  resulting  from  the  taking  a  line  of  opera- 
tions which  did  not  itself  cover  Washington. 

At  the  time  the  army  of  the  Potomac  landed  on  the  peninsula  the  rebel 
cause  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Its  armies  were  demoralized  by  the  defeats  of 
Port  Royal,  Mill  Spring,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Roanoke  Island,  and 
Pea  Ridge,  and  reduced  in  numbers  by  sickness,  loss  in  battle,  expiration  of 
period  of  service,  &c.,  while  the  conscription  law  was  not  yet  even  passed. 
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It  seemed  as  if  it  needed  but  one  vigorous  gripe  to  end  forever  this  rebel- 
lion so  nearly  throttled.  How  then  happened  it  that  the  date  of  the  initia- 
tion of  the  campaign  of  this  magnificent  army  of  the  Potomac  was  the  date 
of  the  resuscitation  of  the  rebel  cause,  which  seemed  to  grow  strong  pari 
passu  with  the  slow  progress  of  its  operations  ? 

However  I  may  be  committed  to  any  expression  of  professional  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  (I  certainly  did  suggest  it,)  my  opinion  now  is,  that  the 
line  of  Yorktown  should  have  been  assaulted.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  held  by  strong  force  when  our  army  appeared  before 
them,  and  we  know  that  they  were  far  from  complete.  The  prestige  of 
power,  the  morale,  was  on  our  side.  It  was  due  to  ourselves  to  confirm  and 
sustain  it.  We  should  probably  have  succeeded,  and  if  we  failed  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  shock  of  an  unsuccessful  assault  would  have 
been  more  demoralized  than  the  labors  of  the  siege. 

Our  troops  toiled  a  month  in  the  trenches  or  lay  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Warwick.  We  lost  few  men  by  the  siege,  but  disease  took  a  fearful  hold 
of  the  army,  and  toil  and  hardship,  unredeemed  by  the  excitement  of  com- 
bat, impaired  the  "  morale."  We  did  not  carry  with  us  from  Yorktown  so 
good  an  army  as  we  took  there.  Of  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  month  gained 
by  the  enemy,  we  have  tasted  to  our  heart's  content ;  they  are  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. 

The  siege  having  been  determined  upon,  we  should  have  opened  our  bat- 
teries on  the  place  as  fast  as  they  were  completed.  The  effect  on  the  troops 
would  have  been  inspiring.  It  would  have  lightened  the  siege  and  shortened 
oar  labors,  and  besides  we  would  have  had  the  credit  of  driving  the  enemy 
from  Yorktown  by  force  of  arms,  whereas,  as  it  was,  we  only  induced  him 
to  evacuate  for  prudential  considerations. 

Yorktown  having  fallen,  however,  as  it  did,  it  was  right  to  pursue  the 
enemy  with  our  whole  force,  but  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  fought  as  it 
was,  without  reconnoitring  the  position,  without  concert  of  action  among 
the  different  corps  and  division  commanders,  and  almost  without  orders,  was 
a  blunder  which  ought  not  to  have  happened. 

We  knew  of  this  position  beforehand,  and  we  knew  it  was  fortified.  We 
might  have  been  sure,  if  the  enemy  made  a  stand  there,  that  it  would  be  a 
strong  one,  for  he  would  be  fighting  for  time  to  get  his  trains  out  of  our  reach. 
We  fought,  and  we  lost  several  thousand  men,  and  we  gained  nothing.  If 
we  had  not  fought  till  next  day  a  battle  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
unnecessary,  but  if  it  had  been,  we  could  have  had  time  to  have  brought  up 
our  resources,  reconnoitred  our  position,  and  delivered  our  attack  in  such  a 
way  that  some  results  might  have  flowed  from  it.  We  had  every  advantage. 
Franklin's  division  landed  at  West  Point  on  the  next  day,  and  Sedgwick*s 
division  on  the  day  following.  These  two  divisions,  had  the  enemy  waited 
another  day  at  Williamsburg,  could  have  cut  his  communications,  and  in 
that  case,  we  would  have  been  superior  in  his  front,  an^  have  had  two 
divisions  in  his  rear.  His  hast^^  retreat,  and  perhaps  bis  capture,  must  in- 
evitably have  followed,  and  the  great  object  of  keeping  Franklin  so  long 
embarked,  and  finally  sending  him  to  West  Point,  would  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

On  leaving  Williamsburg  we  should  have  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and 
connected  with  the  navy  in  the  James.  We  should  have  had  an  united 
army,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  navy,  and  probably  would  have  been  in 
Richmond  in  two  weeks.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  know  the  character  of 
the  Chickahominy  as  an  obstacle,  (as  it  lay  across  our  direct  road  to  Rich- 
mond,) that  our  transports  were  on  the  York  river,  and  that  the  railroad 
furnished  a  good  means  of  supply  to  the  army,  that  we  wished  to  connect 
with  McDowell  coming  from  Fredericksburg,  &c.,  determined  our  route.     Li 
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that  I  believed  the  intention  to  be  simply  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  sent 
to  me.     I  had  no  idea  that  it  meant  a  serions  threat  upon  Washington. 

Question.  When  you  took  the  army  to  the  peninsula,  how  many  troops  were 
left  for  the  defence  of  Washington ;  where  were  they  stationed,  and  by  whom 
were  they  commanded  ? 

Answer.  There  has  been  published  abetter  which  I  wrote  on  board  the  steamer 
Commodore,  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  to  the  adjutant  general,  giving  the 
number  of  troops  left  and  their  stations.  The  numbers  there  given  were  fur- 
nished to  me  by  my  adjutant  general  from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  returns 
in  his  possession.  I  recollect  that  the  aggregate  was  something  over  70,000, 
but  I  cannot  give  the  details. 

Question.  In  that  estimate  were  included  the  troops  under  Generals  Fremont, 
Banks,  and  Dix  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not  General  Dix.  One  division  of  Fremont,  General  Blenk- 
er's,  was  ordered  to  remain  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  under  Banks's 
command,  whenever  he  wanted  it,  until  the  state  of  affitirs  were  perfectly  well 
known — Jackson  disposed  of.  The  authority  existed  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  retain  that  division  there  until  the  state  of  things  was  entirely  cleared  up. 
Banks's  command  was  included.  The  original  order  to  him  was  to  take  up  a 
line  at  Manassas,  and  along  the  railway  to  Chester  Gkp  and  Strasburg.  I  haye 
stated  already  that  the  enemy  had  been  forced  to  bum  the  railroad  bridge  over 
the  Rappahannock. 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  your  command  when  yon  landed  on  the 
peninsula  ? 

Answer.  Before  the  arrival  of  Franklin's  and  McDowell's  corps  I  had  about 
85,800  men. 

Question.  How  many  had  Franklin  1 

Answer.  He  had,  I  suppose,  about  11,000  or  12,000.  The  largest  number  of 
men  I  had  for  duty  at  any  time  on  the  peninsula  was  107,000  men.  That,  I 
think,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  after  McCall's  division  had  arrived. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  force  at  Yorktown  when  Heintzelman,  with  his 
corps,  landed  on  the  peninsula  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  positively ;  but  my  belief  is  that  there  was  not  at 
that  time  much  more  than  Magruder's  original  command,  which,  I  think,  we  had 
always  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000  men.  Movements  of  troops  had  been 
going  on  across  the  James  river  to  the  peninsula  for  some  days  before  my  arrival. 
I  remember  that  immediately  upon  my  arrival  at  Fort  Monroe  I  was  told  that 
quite  a  large  number  of  troops  had  been  crossed  over  to  Yorktown  from  the 
south  bank  of  the  James.  I  therefore  hurried  my  own  movements,  and  started 
from  Fort  Monroe  sooner  than  I  would  have  done.  From  the  best  information 
that  I  have  been  able  to  get,  I  think  that  the  large  masses  of  the  re-enforeements 
arrived  in  Yorktown  from  one  to  two  days  before  I  reached  its  vicinity.  John- 
ston himself  arrived  there  the  day  before  I  did. 

Question.  At  what  period  had  the  works  of  the  enemy  at  Yorktown  been  con- 
structed ? 

Answer.  Probably  several  months  before  I  arrived  there.  We  found  at  other 
points  on  the  peninsula — at  Big  Bethel,  at  Howard's  Bridge,  at  Young's  Mill- 
extensive  series  of  intrenchments  that  evidently  had  been  erected  months  before. 
There  was  no  sign  of  fresh  work  about  them  at  all. 

Question.  Did  you  know  of  those  works  before  you  landed  on  the  peninsula  I 

Answer.  No ;  we  did  not  know  of  the  line  of  works  along  the  Warwick.  We 
knew  that  Yorktown  itself  was  surrounded  by  a  continuous  line  of  earthworks, 
but  we  did  not  know  of  the  line  of  the  Warwick. 

Question.  In  your  opinion  could  Heintzelman  have  captured  Yorktown  by  a 
rapid  movement  immediately  upon  his  landing  upon  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  done  it.     When  we  did  advance 
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we  found  the  enemy  intrenched  and  in  strong  force  wherever  we  approached 
The  nature  and  extent  of  his  position  along  the  Warwick  river  was  not  known 
to  us  when  we  left  Fort  Monroe. 

Question.  Was  the  topography  of  the  peninsula  well  understood,  so  far  as  you 
know,  by  any  one  connected  with  your  command  when  you  conmienced  that 
campaign? 

Answer.  Our  maps  proved  entirely  inaccurate,  and  did  us  more  harm  than 
good,  for  we  were  constantly  misled  by  them. 

Question.  Could  not  this  line  of  works  have  been  assaulted,  when  you  arrived 
before  them  in  full  force,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Answer.  I  think  not.  I  resorted  to  the  operations  of  a  siege,  after  a  more 
careful  personal  examination  than  a  commanding  general  usually  gives  to  such 
things ;  apd  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  course  I  adopted  was  the  best  under 
the  circumstances. 

Question.  You  did  not  open  your  batteries  as  they  were  finished,  one  by  one, 
but  waited  until  all  were  ready,  did  you  not  ? 

Answer.  We  did,  and  expected  to  open  fire  from  them  all  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. A  few  shots  were  fired  for  a  special  purpose  from  battery  No.  1,  against 
vessels  landing  at  the  wharf. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  opened  your  batteries  as 
they  were  completed,  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  all  of  them  ? 

Answer.  I  think  decidedly  not ;  because  they  would  probably   have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  enemy.     The  object  was  to  wait 
until  we  had  such  an  overwhelming  force  at  our  disposal  as  would  crush  every-  . 
thing  before  us. 

Question.  What  time  was  occupied  from  the  commencement  of  your  opera- 
tions before  Yorktown  until  its  evacuation  ? 

Answer.  Just  about  a  month,  as  near  as  may  be.  I  think  the  evacuation 
was  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  I  left  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  4th  of  April. 

Question.  The  enemy  retreated  from  Yorktown  to  Williamsburg,  did  they 
noti 

Answer.  They  were  overtaken  in  their  retreat  at  Williamsburg.  The  most 
of  their  army,  I  think,  did  not  intend  halting  at  Williamsburg.  We  overtook 
them  there.  They  had  passed  it,  and  then  came  back.  I  think  if  our  cavalry 
had  been  a  few  hours  later,  probably  no  fight  at  all  would  have  occurred  there. 
That  action  was  brought  on,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  our  cavalry  caught  their 
rear-guard,  and  forced  them  to  bring  back  their  troops. 

Question.  There  was  a  line  of  earthworks  at  Williamsburg  ? 
Answer.  Yes  ;  a  strong  line  of  detached  eartworks. 

Question.  Will  you  give  a  concise  description  of  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 
and  state  by  what  troops  and  under  what  generals  it  was  fought  ? 

Answer.  As  soon  as  I  knew  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Yorktown,  I  or- 
dered the  cavalry,  under  Greneral  Stoneman,  with  the  horse  artillery,  in  pursuit. 
I  directed  the  divisions  of  Kearny  aLd  Hooker  to  move  by  the  direct  road  from 
Yorktown  to  Williamsburg,  while  the  divisions  of  Smith,  Couch,  and  Casey 
were  ordered  by  the  road  from  Warwick  Court-House  to  Williamsburg.  Frank- 
lin's division,  which  was  on  the  transports,  was  ordered  up  to  YorktoAvn,  with 
the  intention  of  moving  it  to  the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  in  order  to  intercept 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  The  divisions  of  Richardson,  Sedgwick,  and  Porter 
were  moved  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Yorktown,  ready  either  to  support  the 
troops  who  had  advanced  by  land  or  to  go  by  water,  as  circumstances  might 
render  advisable.  The  general  instructions  given  to  the  troops  ordered  in  pur- 
suit were  to  overtake  the  enemy  and  inflict  as  much  damage  as  possible.  This 
was  on  Sunday.  That  night  I  heard  that  the  cavalry  had  come  up  with  the 
enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back 
from  the  works,  and  that  the  infantry  were  within  a  half  hour's  march,  raQidly 
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approaching,  and  would  undoubtedly  carry  the  position.  Greneral  Sumner 
was  in  command  of  the  troops  ordered  to  the  front.  I  remained  at  York- 
town  on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  morning  engaged  in  arranging  for  the 
forwarding  of  Franklin's  division  to  West  Point,  and  in  consultation  with 
the  naval  commander,  as  well  as  other  duties  incident  to  my  position:  I  heard 
nothing  from  the  front  on  Monday  morning  that  gave  me  any  idea  that 
there  was  anything  serious,  involved.  I  heard  nothing  from  General  Sumner. 
The  first  intimation  I  had  that  there  was  anything  at  all  serious  was  from  Gov- 
ernor Sprague,  who  came  to  me  at  Yorktown  and  told  me  that  things  were  not 
going  on  well  in  front.  This  was,  I  think,  about  noon;  it  may  have  been 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  one  way  or  the  other.  He  told  me  that  things  were 
not  going  well,  and  that  my  presence  in  the  front  was  necessary.  As  soon  as 
I  heard  that  I  took  a  boat,  went  down  to  camp  where  my  horses  were,  and  im- 
mediately left  for  the  front,  meeting  on  the  way  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  an 
aide  of  General  Sumner,  who  had  been  sent  back  to  hurry  me  up.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  had  no  information  ^m  General  Sumner,  or  any  one  in  com- 
mand, that  there  was  anything  at  all  serious  in  front.  I  arrived  on  the  ground, 
I  should  think,  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  dark.  I  acquainted 
myself,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  immediately  ordered 
re-enforcements  to  General  Hancock,  who  was  heavily  engaged  when  I  arrived, 
and  I  endeavored  to  conmiunicate  with  General  Heintzelman  who  was  on  the 
left  of  the  position.  I  was  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  direcdj 
with  our  left  under  General  Heintzelman.  I  sent  an  officer — Captain  Alex- 
ander— ^with  a  company  to  endeavor  to  open  communication  with  General 
Heintzelman,  that  I  might  learn  the  state  of  affairs  there.  He  returned  after 
dark  with  the  information  that  it  was  impracticable  to  get  through  the  marsh. 
I  then  went  around  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  by  way  of  the  rear,  to  communi- 
cate. 

During  the  lyght  I  heard  from  General  Heintzelman  that  Hooker's  division 
had  been  badly  cut  up,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  very  heavy  work  in  the 
morning ;  that  Kearny's  division,  although  it  had  suffered  severely,  could  be 
fully  relied  upon  to  hold  its  own ;  and  that  no  advance  could  be  made  in  that 
quarter  without  heavy  re-enforcements. 

I  felt  satisfied,  from  what  I  knew  of  Hancock's  position,  that  the  battle  was 
won ;  that  he  had  occupied  the  decisive  point,  and  gained  possession  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  enemy's  line ;  and  that  they  must  make  a  night  retreat  or  we  would 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  them  in  the  morning.  So  fully  was  I  satisfied  of 
that,  that  I  countermanded  orders  that  I  had  given  in  the  afternoon  for  the  ad- 
vance of  Richardson's  and  Sedgwick's  division  to  the  front,  and  sent  them  back 
to  Yorktown  to  go  by  water ;  feeling  sure  that  the  battle  was  won. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  abandoned  their  position.  We  sent  the  cavalry 
in  pursuit ;  took  a  few  prisoners  and  a  few  guns.  The  condition  of  the  roads 
was  such  that  we  could  not  promptly  advance  the  army.  We  could  not  for 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  battle  even  feed  the  men  on  the  ground 
where  they  stood ;  we  could  not  get  the  supplies  to  them. 

Question.  Had  there  not  been  a  g^reat  misapprehension  as  to'  the  character  of 
the  roads  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  peninsula. 

Answer.  I  was  deceived.  I  expected  to  find  the  nature  of  the  soil  much 
more  favorable  than  it  was. 

Question.  What  was  the  object  in  sending  Franklm  and  Sedgwick  to  West 
Point  by  water,  and  what  was  accomplished  by  that  movement? 

Answer.  The  object  was  to  endeavor  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  Bat 
Franklin's  movements  were  so  delayed  by  bad  weather  as  to  defeat  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object.  It  is  possible  that  if  Franklin  had  not  made  that 
movement  the  enemy  might  have  made  a  different  stand  at  some  point  north  of 
Williamsburg.    But  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 
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Question.  Did  yon  snppode,  at  the  time  Torktown  was  evacuated  by  the 
snemj,  that  the  relative  strength  and  position  of  the  two  armies  were  such  that 
Richmond  could  easily  be  taken? 

Answer.  Not  easily.  I  thought  that  I  could  take  it;  but  I  thought  that  the 
memj  would  bring  to  bear  a  larger  force  than  I  had. 

Question.  How  much  time  was  occupied  in  the  movement  from  Williamsburg 
to  die  Chickahominy,  and  what  is  the  distance  from  Williamsburg  to  the  Ghick- 
ihominy  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  about  fifty  miles ;  that  is,  to  New  Bridge. 

Question.  It  has  been  stated  that  some  two  weeks  were  occupied  in  the  move- 
ment from  Williamsburg  to  the  Ghickahomuiy ;  will  you  explain  the  reason 
for  that? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  time.  I  can  only  say  that  we  were 
very  much  delayed  aflker  the  affair  at  Williamsburg  by  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
md  the  difficulty  in  bringing  up  supplies.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  of 
that  kind  before  reaching  the  Ghickahominy.  I  think  the  movement  was  made 
18  rapidly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  farther  examination  of  the  witness  was  postponed  until  Monday  next  to 
LI  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  March  2,  1863. 
General  George  B.  McClellan,  examination  resumed. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Could  not  the  advance  on  Richmond  from  Williamsburg  have  been 
nade  with  better  prospect  of  success  by  the  James  river  than  by  the  route 
pursued ;  and  what  were  the  reasons  for  taking  the  route  adopted  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  the  navy  at  that  time  was  in  a  condition  to  make 
lie  line  of  the  James  river  perfectly  sure  for  our  supplies.  The  line  of  the  Pa- 
nunkey  offered  greater  advantages  in  that  respect.  The  place  was  in  a  better 
position  to  effect  a  junction  with  any  troops  that  might  move  from  Washington 
)n  the  Fredericksburg  line.  I  remember  that  the  idea  of  moving  on  the  James 
river  was  seriously  discussed  at  that  time.  But  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
:hat,  under  the  circumstances  then  existing,  the  route  actually  followed  was  the 
[)e8t.     I  think  the  Merrimack  was  destroyed  while  we  were  at  Williamsbure. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  consultation  with  the  navy  in  relation  to  their 
ibility  to  keep  the  James  river  open  and  protect  your  line  of  supplies  ? 

Answer.  Aoout  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown — ^perhaps  a  day  or 
two  aflterwards— I  requested  the  naval  officers  commanding  in  the  vicinity  of 
b^ort  Monroe  to  send  vessels  up  the  James  river,  and  my  recollection  is  that 
some  objection  was  nuide  to  it,  and  that  it  required  the  personal  action  of  the 
[^resident  himself  to  get  them  started  up  the  river.  There  were  at  that  time 
MHnparatively  few  naval  vessels,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Monroe,  fit  to  go  up  the 
fames  river. 

Question.  After  leaving  Williamsburg  you  met  with  no  serious  resistance 
from  the  enemy  until  after  the  crossing  of  Bottom's  Bridge,  did  you  ? 

Answer.  Merely  cavalry  affiiirs.  There  were  some  sharp  cavalry  affairs^  but 
no  resistance  in  large  force. 

Question.  The  first  engagement  which  the  left  wing  of  your  army  had  with 
;he  enemy  was  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  concise  account  of  those  two  battles,  or  of  that 
Mkttle,  whichever  it  may  be? 
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Answer.  The  battle  occurred,  I  think,  on  the  last  day  of  May  and  the  first 
of  June.  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  Greneral  Reyes's  corps  was  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  Seven  Pines;  Casey's  division  was  in  front;  Couch's  division 
a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  on  the  main  road  to  Bottom's  Bridge ;  Heintzel- 
man's  corps  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  Savage's  Station ;  Sumner's  corps  was  on  the  left  bimk  of  the  Chickahominy, 
about  half  way  between  Bottom's  Bridge  and  New  Bridge;  the  corps  of  Frank- 
lin and  Porter  were  also  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  near  New 
Bridge.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  to  insure  the  communication  between  the 
two  banks  of  the  Chickahominy  by  suitable  bridges ;  but,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  high  stage  of  the  water  in  the  Chickahominy,  a  great  deal 
still  remained  to  be  done  to  complete  those  bridges.  The  attack  commenced 
on  Casey's  division,  I  think,  about  one  o'clock.  I  was  at  the  time  confined 
to  my  bed  by  illness,  and  the  first  intimation  I  received  of  the  affair  was  the 
sound  of  the  musketry.  Without  waiting  to  hear  from  Greneral  Keyes  or  Gen- 
eral Heintselman,  1  sent  instructions  to  Greneral  Sumner  to  hold  his  corps 
in  readiness  to  move  to  the  scene  of  action.  I  did  not  hear  anything  for  a  long 
time  from  the  field.  I  think  the  first  I  heard  was  from  Greneral  Heintzelman, 
who  reported  that  Casey's  division  had  been  completely  broken,  and  was  in  full 
retreat.  I  ordered  Sumner  over  as  soon  as  I  learned  that  his  services  were 
needed  and  the  affair  serious.  General  Sumner  had,  fortunately,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  first  order,  actually  stretched  his  command  out  on  the  road,  so  the  heads 
of  columns  were  at  the  bridges  ready  to  cross  when  he  received  the  order.  The 
main  part  of  his  force  crossed  at  the  bridge  near  Dr.  Trent's  farm,  and  moved 
by  the  shortest  route  upon  Fair  Oaks,  near  which  point  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  enemy's  left,  and  drove  them  some  little  distance,  thus  relieving  the 
pressure  on  the  right  of  Heintzelman,  who  had  moved  up  to  support  Keyes. 
The  enemy  renewed  the  attack  on  Sunday  morning,  but  with  much  le^s  vigor 
than  the  day  before.  They  were  repulsed  with  comparative  little  difficulty* 
and  our  troops  regained  most  of  the  ground  lost  the  day  before.  The  river 
rose  very  much  on  Sunday,  so  as  to  render  the  bridges  by  which  Sumner  had 
crossed  entirely  impracticable  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon.  Those  bridges 
were  long  structures  of  logs  or  corduroy,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  were  washed 
off  by  the  rise  of  water.  During  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  for  some  time 
after  it,  the  ground  was  so  boggy  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  move  masses 
of  artillery. 

Question.  The  enemy  had  continued  to  hold  their  positions  in  front  of  New 
Bridge,  had  they  not? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  After  crossing  Bottom's  Bridge,  would  it  not  have  been  advisable 
to  have  driven  the  enemy  from  their  positions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at 
New  Bridge,  and  thus  united  the  right  and  left  wings  of  your  army  ;  could 
not  that  have  been  done  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  done  by  a  direct  attack.  At  least 
the  chances  would  have  been  immensely  against  the  success  of  the  effort  I 
mean  by  a  direct  attack,  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Bridge. 

Question.  Could  you  not  at  that  point  have  attacked  the  position  of  the 
enemy  with  your  whole  force,  your  right  wing  operating  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy,  and  the  left  wing  operating  on  the  right  bank ;  and  if  so,  was 
their  number  and  the  strength  of  their  position  such  that  it  could  not  have  been 
carried  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  an  attack  in  the  manner  suggested  could  have 
been  successful  before  the  completion  of  the  bridges  designed  to  secure  com- 
plete communication  between  the  two  portions  of  the  army. 

Question.  When  were  those  bridges  completed,  or  were  they  ever  completed? 
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Answer.  The  most  important  ones  were  completed,  I  should  think,  about  the 
JOth  of  May — ^not  far  from  then. 

Question.  After  the  completion  of  the  bridges,  why  was  not  the  attempt  made 
»  drive  the  enemy  from  that  position? 

Answer.  The  main  causes  of  the  delay  were,  I  think,  the  condition  of  the 
pY>and  and  the  necessity  for  finishing  the  defensive  works  regarded  as  necessary 
or  the  safety  of  the  army  should  it  meet  with  a  disaster  in  the  attack. 

Question.  At  what  points  were  the  defensive  works  to  which  you  refer? 

Answer.  They  were  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle-field  of  Fair  Oaks, 
md  then  to  the  right  of  that,  looking  to  the  position  of  the  enemy  at  New 
Bridge.  The  affair  of  the  25th  of  June  was  the  beginning  of  the  operations 
igainst  the  enemy.  I  had  expected  to  attack  the  position  in  rear  of  New  Bridge 
by  the  26th  of  27th  of  June,  but  was  prevented  by  the  series  of  occurrences 
known  as  the  seven  days'  battle. 

Question.  Was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines  a  defeat 
to  the  enemy? 

Answer.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was. 

Question.  After  that  defeat,  could  not  that  point  in  front  of  New  Bridge  have 
been  carried  by  an  attack  made,  as  I  have  before  indicated,  by  both  wings  of 
yonr  army  ? 

Answer.  The  condition  of  the  ground  and  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  my  opin- 
ion, rendered  such  a  movement  impossible  at  that  time. 

Question.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  could  you  not  have 
idvanced  on  Richmond?     If  not,  why  not? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  possible  at  that  time  to  have  taken 
3ur  artillery  with  us.    The  result  of  which,  independently  of  all  other  considera 
tions,  would  have  been  to  have  brought  us  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works  at 
Richmond  without  artillery,  where  they  had  heavy  guns.     That,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  bridges,  were  the  principal  reasons  for  not  advancing  at  that  time. 

Question.  The  enemy  retired,  taking  with  them  their  artillery,  after  their 
defeat,  did  they  not? 

Answer.  They  had  very  few  guns  in  action — I  am  not  sure  that  they  had  any 
gnns.     It  was,  on  their  part,  almost  entirely  an  infantry  affair. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  left  wing  of  your  army — that  part 
of  the  army  which  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  at  that  time? 

Answer.  Without  the  returns  I  could  merely  guess  at  it.  There  were  four 
divisions — one  a  very  weak  one.  I  should  think  the  strength  of  the  four  divis- 
ions must  have  been  30,000  men,  perhaps. 

Question.  Did  not  the  want  of  communication  between  the  right  and  left 
wings  of  your  army  prevent  your  reaping  those  advantages  which  you  might 
have  otherwise  obtained  from  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  Fair  Oaks  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  if  there  had  been  reliable  communication  between  the 
right  wing  and  the  centre  and  left  wing,  we  would  have  gained  greater  advan- 
tages by  the  battle. 

Question.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  enemy  retreated  in  confusion  after  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  that  there  was  a  panic  in  Kichmond  in  consequence  of 
that  defeat? 

Answer.  I  have  no  means  now  of  telling  in  what  condition  the  enemy  retired ; 
and  I  do  not  remember  receiving  information  of  any  special  panic  in  Kichmond 
at  that  time.     I  do  not  remember  how  that  was. 

Question.  When  did  you  first  know  that  Jackson's  force  were  at  Fredericks- 
hall,  and  that  the  enemy  was  meditating  striking  a  blow  on  your  right  wing  ? 
Answer.  1  think  that  the  first  vague  rumors  of  Jackson  being  at  Fredericks- 
1  sU  reached  me  on  the  24th  of  June;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  I  re- 
ceived some  other  information.  But  I  do  not  think  I  got  what  1  regarded  full 
authentic  information  until  the  27th. 
Rep.  Com.  108 28 
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Question.  How  long  before  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  did  70a  receiTe  that 
information  ? 

Answer.  The  day  before,  I  think. 

Qaestion.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  right  wing  just  prior  to  the  battle 
of  Gaines's  MUl? 

Answer.  At  that  time  there  were  three  divisions,  the  strength  of  which  was 
probably  less  than  35,000  men.  That  is  a  mere  estimate  on  my  part,  for  I  do 
not  now  remember  what  the  strength  was. 

Question.  As  soon  as  you  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  enemy 

Eroposed  to  attack  you  in  force,  should  not  the  two  wings  of  your  aimy  have 
een  united  to  repel  the  attack?  And  was  this  done?  And  if  not,  why  not? 

Answer.  The  right  wing  was  drawn  in  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
bridges  as  soon  as  was  practicable  under  the  circumstances,  after  we  knew  defi- 
nitely of  Jackson's  approach.  The  intentions  of  the  enemy  wcfb  difficult  to 
divine.  He  appeared  in  force  on  both  banks  of  the  Ohickahominy,  and  made 
several  sharp  attacks  on  the  right  bank  as  well  as  on  the  left.  So  that  I  do  not 
think  more  troops  could  wisely  have  been  sent  to  the  support  of  Porter,  at 
Gaines's  hrm,  than  were  actually  sent. 

Question.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  as  an  at- 
tack was  to  be  made  by  him,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  placed  both 
wings  of  our  army  on  the  same  side  of  the  Ohickahominy  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Games's  Mill? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  the  same 
side  of  the  river  before  they  actually  were. 

Question.  What  advantage  was  gained  by  leaving  the  right  wing  of  our  armj 
to  be  attacked  by  a  greatly  superior  force? 

Answer.  It  prevented  the  enemy  from  getting  on  our  flank  and  rear;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  enabled  us  to  withdraw  the  army  and  its  materiel. 

Question.  Will  you  explain  what  was  done  by  the  right  wing  of  our  army  at 
the  time,  or  about  the  time,  the  left  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  which  saved 
our  flank  from  attack,  and  enabled  the  army  and  its  materiel  to  be  withdrawn? 

Answer.  By  desperate  fighting  they  inflicted  so  great  a  loss  upon  the  enemj 
as  to  check  his  movement  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  gave  us  time  to  get 
our  materiel  out  of  the  way. 

Question.  Could  not  the  enemy  have  been  held  in  check,  with  less  loss  and 
exposure  to  us,  if  our  whole  army  had  been  placed  on  the  right  bank  oi  the 
Ohickahominy  before  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  and  his  attempt  to  cross 
resisted  ? 

Answer.  No ;  I  think  it  was  better  as  it  was. 

Question.  What  portion  of  the  left  wing,  if  any,  was  sent  to  General  Porter 
during  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  and  at  what  time  was  it  sent  ?  And  was 
any  portion  of  it  ordered  to  his  assistance  and  then  recalled  ?  And  if  so,  whj 
was  it  recalled  ? 

Answer.  Slocum's  division  was  ordered  over.  I  cannot  give  the  hours  with- 
out consulting  papers. 

Question.  Was  it  recalled  after  it  started  to  go  over  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  Slocum  being  stopped.  If  there  was 
anything  of  that  kind,  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  day.  1 
think  two  biigades  of  General  Sumner's  conunand  crossed  over  in  the  afternoon. 
Two  brigades  of  General  Reyes's  command  came  up  late  in  the  day,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  crossed  the  river. 

Question.  Did  you  suppose  the  enemy  to  be  your  superior  in  strength  before 
the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

Answer.  My  recollection  is  that  I  did. 

Question.  And  did  you  suppose  at  that  time  that  you  would  be  obliged  to 
retreat  ? 
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Answer*  It  was  a  contingency  I  thooglit  of.  But  my  impresBion  10,  tbat  op 
to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gaines's  MiU  I  still  hoped  that  we  should  be;  able 
to  hold  our  own. 

Question.  If  the  enemy  was  your  superior  in  numbers,  was  that  not  the 
Btroi^est  reason  for  not  fi^htiug  him,  except  you  were  concentrated  ?  And  in 
case  he  himself  divided,  pkcing  a  part  of  nis  force  on  one  side  of  the  Ghkka- 
hominy  and  a  part  on  the  other,  as  he  did,  would  not  that  furnish  you,  though 
inferior,  a  chance  to  defeat  him  in  detail  ? 

Answer.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  intentions  of  the  enemy. 
I  do  not  see  that,  under  the  circumstances  at  tibe  time,  we  could  have  done 
differently  from  what  we  did  do. 

Question.  When  the  enemy  had  concentrated  th^r  force  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ghickahominy,  would  it  or  not  have  be^i  possible  for  you,  by  a  concentzatkm 
of  your  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  to  have  marched  directly  upon 
Bichmond  with  the  main  body  of  your  army  and  captured  that  place,  leaving 
such  force  as  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  check  his  passage  of  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  think  not ;  I  think  the  enemy  had  force  enough  still  on  the  right 
bank  to  have  prevented  such  a  movement.  It  was  our  impression  at  the 
time  distinctly. 

Question  Our  whole  force  was  withdrawn  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghicka- 
hominy on  the  night  of  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  was  it  not  1     -       ' 

Answer.  Yes,  during  the  night.  I  think  t^e  last  troops  left  about  daybreak, 
or  shortly  after. 

Question,  And  when  did  the  retreat  to  the  James  river  comm^ice  1 
Answer.  I  think  the  trains  commenced  moving  that  night. 
Question.  Were  you  with  the  right  or  left  wing  of  the  army  during  the  battle 
of  Games's  Mill? 

Answer.  I  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  Dr.  Trent's  house,  as  the 
most  central  position. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  concise  statement  of  the  retreat  of  the  army 
to  the  James  river,  including  the  battles  of  Savage's  Station,  Glendale,  and 
Malvern  Hill? 

Answer.  As  soon  as  the  retreat — ^the  movement  to  the  James  river — ^was  de- 
termined upon,  I  gave  orders  for  improving  the  crossings  of  White  Oak  swamp, 
and  sent  some  staff-officers  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  to  the  James  river  to  bring 
me  back  the  best  information  about  the  roads.  The  trains  were  put  in  motion,  I 
think,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  June,  or,  it  may  have  been,  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th;  and  as  the  great  trouble  was  to  handle  that  immense  mass  of 
wagons,  I  tried  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  the  first  thing.  We  had  only  one 
road  practicable  for  the  trains  and  troops  to  go  on  after  leaving  White  Oak 
swamp.  As  soon  as  the  wagons  were  well  out  of  the  way,  Sumner,  Franklin, 
and  Heintzelman  were  ordered  to  take  a  position  near  Savage*s  Station,  and  to 
hold  it  until  night.  In  the  meantime  the  commands  of  Keyes  and  Porter  were 
pushed  across  the  White  Oak  swamp,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  roads 
coming  in  from  Richmond  between  the  White  Oak  swamp  and  the  James  river, 
and  cover  the  further  movement  of  the  trains.  Sumner  and  Franklin  were  at- 
tacked at  Savage's  Station,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  repulsed  the  enemy.  After 
night  they  crossed  the  White  Oak  swamp.  I  think  the  whole  command  got  over 
by  daybreak  in  the  morning.  The  trains  were  kept  moving  day  and  night.  The 
troops  were  placed  in  position  from  White  Oak  swamp  to  the  vicinity  of  Malvern 
Hill  to  cover  the  movement.  They  were  attacked  in  the  afternoon  at  several 
points  along  the  line — at  White  Oak  swamp  mainly  by  artillery.  But  at  Nelson's 
farm  the  most  serious  attack  by  the  enemy  in  force  was  made,  and  the  fighting 
there  continued  until  after  dark.  The  divisions  that  w^e  most  warmly  engaged 
were  those  of  Hooker,  Kearney,  and  MoGall;  while,  still  further  on  the  left,  a 
pretty  serious  attack  was  made  by  the  Wise  Legion,  I  think — General  Wiae'c^ 
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command.  The  enemy  were  again  repulsed  at  all  points.  During  the  night  the 
army  was  concentrated  upon  Malvern  Hill.  A  portion  of  the  trains  were  at 
Haxairs,  and  the  rest  at  Harrison's  Bar.  Early  in  the  morning  the  troops  were 
placed  in  position  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  they  were  attacked  early  in  the  after- 
noon. The  most  serious  effort  of,  the  enemy  was  about  the  left  of  our  position, 
no  attack  being  made  on  our  right,  where  I  was  most  apprehensive  of  it.  I  de- 
termined, even  after  a  signal  repulse  of  the  enemy,  to  withdraw  from  Malvern 
Hill  and  go  to  Harrison's  Bar,  mainly  for  two  reasons :  the  first  was,  that  the 
position  was  rather  too  extensive  a  one  for  the  number  of  men ;  the  second  was, 
the  necessity  of  getting  below  City  Point,  the  channel  being  so  narrow  at  City 
Point,  so  near  that  bank  of  the  river,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  naval  offi- 
cers that  we  could  not  count  upon  getting  our  supplies  that  far  up.  The  night 
after  Malvern  the  movement  was  continued  upon  Harrison's  Bar,  which  was  a 
very  favorable  position  for  the  gunboats,  the  ground  on  either  bank  being  com- 
pletely swept  by  their  fire ;  steps  were  taken  at  once  to  strengthen  the  position. 
Some  little  time  after  we  reached  Harrison's  Bar  we  occupied  a  point  on  the 
other  side,  which  was  intrenched,  and  gave  us  a  secure  dehotLche  on  the  soudi 
bank  of  the  river. 

Question.  On  or  about  the  28th  of  June,  after  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mills,  wsw 
it  not  thought  necessary  to  destroy  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and  were  not  or- 
ders given  to  that  effect? 

Answer.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  order  being  given.  A  certain 
amount  of  property  was  destroyed  at  some  of  the  railway  staticms. 

Question.  But  no  order  was  given  for  the  general  destruction  of  the^baggage 
of  the  army  ? 

Answer.  No.     I  have  not  the  slighest  recollection  of  any  such  order. 

Question.  By  whom  was  the  battle  of  Savage's  Station  fought  ?  Did  yon 
yourself  direct  the  movements  of  the  troops,  or  were  they  directed  by  the  corps 
commanders  ? 

Answer.  I  had  given  general  orders  for  the  movements  of  the  troops,  but  the 
fighting  was  done  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  corps  commanders. 

Question.  By  whom  were  the  movements  of  the  troops  in  fighting  directed  the 
day  after  the  battle  at  Savage's  Station  ? 

Answer.  I  gave  the  general  orders,  and  each  corps  was  commanded  by  its 
own  commander. 

Question.  Who  selected  the  positions  and  directed  the  movements  of  the 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  ? 

Answer.  I  selected  the  positions  in  a  general  way ;  that  is,  I  rode  over  the 
whole  position  in  the  morning,  indicating  to  the  different  commanders  the  ap- 
proximate positions  they  were  to  occupy.  There  were  parts  of  the  position 
nearer  our  right  that  were,  I  think,  selected  by  General  Barnard  and  Genend 
Humphrey.  More  or  less  change  was  made  by  every  corps  commander  from 
the  general  position  that  I  had  selected. 

Question.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  were  you  on  the  field  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  and  at  what  time  did  you  leave  ? 

Answer.  1  was  on  the  ground  very  shortly  after  daylight,  and,  I  presumed, 
occupied  some  four  hours  in  riding  over  the  position.  I  was  again  on  the  ground 
in  the  aft;emoon — I  should  think  somewhere  about  2  or  half-past  2  o'clock — and 
was  over  the  whole  position  again  at  that  time. 

Question.  Had  the  fighting  commenced  in  the  morning  before  you  left  I 

Answer.  No,  sir;  no  enemy  in  sight. 

Question.  At  what  point  or  points  were  you  from  the  time  you  left  the  field 
unt&  you  returned  ? 

Answer.  I  was  at  headquarters,  near  Haxall's  house. 

Question.  Were  you  down  to  the  river,  or  on  board  the  gunboats  during  any 
part  of  that  day,  between  the  time  you  left  the  field  and  your  return  to  it! 
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Answer.  I  do  not  remember;  it  is  possible  I  may  have  been,  as  my  camp  was 
directly  on  the  river. 

Question.  How  far  was  the  gunboat  from  Haxall's  ? 

Answer.  There  were  generdly  some  gunboats  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Haxairs. 

Question.  How  far  was  that  from  where  the  heaviest  fighting  was  during  the 
day? 

Answer.  From  Haxall's  to  the  point  where  the  heaviest  fighting  was,  I  sup- 
pose was  two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles.  There  were  parts  of  our  line  that 
were  within  a  half  a  mile,  probably,  or  less  than  that,  of  the  headquarters. 

Question.  Had  the  fighting' ceased  when  you  went  back  to  the  field  in  the 
afternoon,  or  was  it  still  in  progress  ? 

Answer.  Still  in  progress.  The  most  serious  fighting  was  after  I  went  upon 
the  ground  the  second  time. 

Question.  To  what  points  on  the  field  did  you  go  on  your  return  ? 

Answer.  I  went  over  nearly  the  whole  field.  I  commenced  near  the  left,  by 
a  house  that  was  there,  and  then  passed  around  by  the  positions  of  General 
Sumner  and  General  Heintzelman,  to  those  on  the  extreme  right.  My  appre- 
hensions were  for  the  extreme  right.     I  felt  no  conceni  for  the  left  and  centre. 

Question.  Did  yon  remain  on  the  field  during  the  remainder  of  the  battle  1 

Answer.  I  came  back  to  headquarters  just  about  dark. 

Question.  The  troops  were  withdrawn  that  night  to  Harrison's  Bar  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Were  they  withdrawn  in  pursuance  of  a  general  order,  or  by  di- 
rection of  the  corps  commanders  ? 

Answer.  In  pursuance  of  a  general  order. 

Question.  Was  the  army  withdi*awn  from  the  peninsula  in  accordance  with 
your  opinion  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not. 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  approve  of  it  1 

Answer.  I  thought  the  James  river  the  true  line  of  operations,  and  that  the 
proper  policy  to  be  pursued  was  to  re-enforce  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  con- 
tinue the  movement  on  Richmond  in  that  direction. 

Question.  How  many  available  men  did  you  estimate  that  you  had  at  Harri- 
son's Bar,  and  how  many  more  would  you  have  required  in  order  to  make  a 
saccessful  attempt  upon  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  think  1  had  about  85,000  or  90,000  men  at  Harrison's  Bar,  and  I 
would  have  undertaken  another  movement  in  advance  with  about  20,000  more 
of  re-enforcements.  My  view  was,  that  pretty  much  everything  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  have  controlled  ought  to  have  been  massed  on  the  James  river. 
I  did  not  think  the  enemy  would  trouble  Washington  so  long  as  we  had  a  pow- 
ful  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  and  did  not  share  the  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  Washington  that  were  entertained  by  a  great  many. 

I  asked  for  50,000  men  at  first,  on  the  ground  that  I  thought  the  army  should 
be  as  strong  as  possible,  and  as  little  a«  possible  left  to  chances.  When  Gene- 
ral Halleck  came  down  to  Harrison's  Bar,  my  recollection  is  that  he  stated  that 
20,000,  or  something  about  that  number,  was  all  that  could  be  had ;  and  I  said 
that  I  would  try  it  again  with  that  number.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
asked  at  a  subsequent  period  for  a  greater  number  than  20,000  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  a  movement. 

Question.  About  how  many  men  were  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
from  your  army  from  the  25th  of  June  until  you  reached  Harrison's  Landing. 

Answer.  I  think  the  loss  was  about  14,000;  but  I  could  not  tell  positively 
without  looking  at  the  returns. 

Question.  Will  you  state  in  what  you  consider  your  chances  for  success 
would  have  been  greater  with  the  addition  of  20,000  men  to  the  number  which 
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you  had  at  Harrison's  Landing  than  they  were  when  you  were  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond, and  before  Jackson  had  formed  a  junction  with  the  rest  of  the  rebel 
forces  ? 

Answer.  I  should  have  counted  upon  the  effect  of  the  battles,  which  had  just 
taken  place  upon  the  enemy.  We  had  then  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
enemy's  losses  had  been  veiy  much  heavier  than  our  own,  and  that  portions  of 
his  army  were  very  much  demoralized,  especially  after  the  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  order  to  withdraw  the  army  from 
the  peninsula? 

Answer.  From  Gk^neral  Halleck. 

Question.  To  what  point  was  it  ordered  ? 

Answer.  To  Aquia  creek. 

Question.  To  what  point  did  it  go  ? 

Answer.  A  portion  landed  at  Aquia  and  the  rest  at  Alexandria. 

Question.  Will  you  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  army  under  your  command  to  the  army  of  Virginia  ? 

Answer,  I  think,  before  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  it  had  been  joined  by  the  whole  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  except 
some  cavalry,  that  had  not  arrived,  and  a  portion  of  Greneral  Keyes's  corps,  that 
was  left  at  Yorktown  in  garrison,  I  think  that  every  effort  waa  made  to  hurry 
forward  the  troops,  and  to  give  cordial  assistance  to  Greneral  Pope. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  when  and  where  you  first  received  orders  to 
forward  troops  to  General  Pope,  if  you  received  any  ? 

Answer.  The  order  was  ror  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  go  to  Aquia  as 
rapidlv  as  possible,  and  there  they  were  met  by  orders  from  Greneral  Halleck  to 
come  here  or  go  to  Alexandria,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

Question.  And  each  corps,  as  it  marched  in  pursuance  of  those  orders,  ceased 
to  be  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  at  Alexandria  to  forward  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  General  Pope? 

Answer.  Yes;  troops  and  supplies,  and  I  sent  everything  down  but  my  own 
guard. 

Question.  What  position  did  you  occupy  after  your  arrival  at  Alexandria  and 
you  had  forwarded  the  troops  which  had  been  under  your  command  to  the  as- 
sistance of  General  Pope? 

Answer.  I  was  for  some  little  time— one  or  two  days,  two  or  three  days  per- 
haps— without  any  position ;  merely  at  my  camp  without  any  command.  On 
Monday,  the  Ist  of  September,  I  received  verbal  instructions  from  Greneral 
Halleck  to  take  command  of  the  defences  of  Washington.  I  was,  however, 
expressly  prohibited  from,  in  any  way,  assuming  any  control  over  the  troops 
under  General  Pope.  I  think  it  was  on  the  next  day  after  that  that  I  was  in- 
structed verbally,  by  the  President  and  General  Halleck,  to  go  out  and  meet 
.  the  army,  which  was  coming  in,  and  to  assume  command  of  it  when  it  ap- 
proached the  position  that  I  considered  it  ought  to  occupy  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, and  to  post  it  properly. 

Question.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  defences  of  Wash- 
ington, and  what  orders  did  you  next  receive,  and  from  whom  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  order,  assigning  the  command  of  the  defences  of 
Washington,  was  ever  rescinded,  or  any  other  one  issued  in  its  place.  I  had  only 
verbal  communications  with  General  Halleck  before  I  started  on  the  Antietam 
campaign,  and  it  was  never  definitely  decided,  up  to  the  time  that  I  left,  as  to 
whether  I  was  to  go  or  not.  .  I  asked  the  question,  two  or  three  times,  of  Greneral 
Halleck,  whether  I  was  to  command  the  troops  in  the  field  ?  and  he  said  it  had  not 
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been  detennined;  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  was.  I  think  that  was  one  of 
those  things  that  grew  into  shape  itself.     When  the  time  came  I  went  out. 

Question.  Did  that  portion  of  the  army  of  the  peninsula  which  landed  at 
Aquia  creek  receive  their  directions  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  General  Pope 
from  you  or  from  General  Halleck  ? 

Answer.  I  think  in  every  case  direct  from  General  Halleck. 

Question.  Did  that  portion  which  landed  at  Alexandria  receive  their  instruc- 
tions to  march  to  the  assistance  of  General  Pope  from  you  or  from  General 
Halleck? 

Answer.  All  received  the  orders  direct  from  General  Halleck,  except  the 
commands  of  Franklin  and  Sumner.  I  think  that  Heintzelman  landed  at  Alex- 
andria, and  that  Hooker  and  Kearney  both  landed  there.  The  orders  for  Franklin 
and  Sumner  were  given  through  me,  but  by  direction  of  General  Halleck. 

Question.  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  the  President  in  relation  to  taking 
command  of  the  troops  for  the  Maryland  campaign,  or  receive  any  instructions 
frt>m  him  on  that  point? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  he  gave  me  any  instructions  after  that  morning  when 
I  was  told  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  front  of  Washington.  I  do  not 
think  he  gave  me  any  instructions  about  the  Maryland  campaign. 

Question.  After  you  commenced  the  movement,  did  you  receive  any  instruc- 
tions from  any  one  1 

Answer.  I  received  some  telegrams,  that  might  be  looked  upon  in  the  nature 
of  instructions,  from  (general  Halleck  and  from  the  President.  The  general 
tenor  of  General  Halleck's  despatches  was,  that  I  was  committiDg  an  error  in 
going  so  far  away  from  Washington ;  that  I  was  going  rather  too  fast.  He  had 
the  impression  that  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac  and  that  they  had  only  a  small  force  in  fit)nt  of  me  to  draw  me  on, 
and  then  they  would  come  into  Washington  in  rear.  As  late  as  the  13th  of 
September  I  recollect  a  telegram  of  General  Halleck,  in  which  he  pressed  that 
same  idea,  and  tells  me  that  I  am  wrong  in  going  so  far  away. 

Question.  Then  the  Maryland  campaign  was  planned  and  conducted  by  you, 
without  any  instructions  fi'om  any  one  other  than  those  which  you  have  indicated 
88  coming  from  General  Halleck  by  telegraph  ? 

Answer.  I  had  conversations  with  General  Halleck,  before  starting,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  positions  given  to  the  corps  that  were  first  thrown  over  on  the  Mary- 
land side.  The  campaign  assumed  shape  as  it  proceeded.  When  I  left  Wash- 
ington we  knew  very  little  about  the  position  or  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and 
nothing  more  definite  could,  at  that  time,  be  decided  upon  than  to  proceed  care- 
ftiUy  until  we  gained  accurate  information  about  the  enemy,  and  to  follow  such 
a  direction  as  would  enable  us  to  cover  Washington,  and,  if  necessary,  Baltimore. 

Question.  Will  you  give  a  statement  of  the  principal  events  connected  with 
the  Maryland  campaign?  ^ 

Answer.  When  at  Frederick  we  found  the  original  order  issued  to  General 
D.  H.  Hill  by  direction  of  General  Lee,  which  gave  the  orders  of  march  for  their 
whole  army,  and  developed  their  intentions.  The  substance  of  the  order  was 
that  Jackson  was  to  move  from  Frederick  by  the  main  Hagerstown  road,  and, 
leaving  it  at  some  point  near  Middlebur^,  to  cross  the  Potomac  near  Sharpsburg, 
and  endeavor  to  capture  the  garrison  of  Martinsburg,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  garrison  of  Harper's  Ferry  in  that  direction.  General  McLaws  was  ordered, 
with  his  own  command  and  the  division  of  General  Anderson,  to  move  out  by 
the  same  Hagerstown  road  and  gain  possession  of  the  Maryland  Heights,  opposite 
Harper's  Ferry.  General  Walker,  who  was  then  apparently  somewhere  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  was  to  more  through  Lovettsville  and  gain  posses- 
sion of  Loudon  Heights,  thus  completing  the  investment  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
General  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  move  to  Hagerstown,  with  Hill  to  serve  as  a 
rear  guard.     Their  reserve  trains  to  Manassas,  &c.,  were  ordered  to  take  a 
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position  either  at  Boonsboro'  or  Hagerstown,  I  have  now  forgotten  which.  It 
was  directed  in  the  same  order  that  after  Jackson,  Walker,  McLaws,  &c.,  had 
taken  Harper's  Feny,  they  were  to  rejoin  the  main  army  at  Hagerstown  or 
Boonsboro'.  That  order  is  important  in  another  sense.  It  shows  very  plainly 
that  the  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  or  at  least  to  remain  in 
Maryland.  Upon  learning  the  contents  of  this  order,  I  at  once  gave  orders  for 
a  vigorous  pursuit,  throwing  the  main  force  by  the  Hagerstown  road.  Frank- 
lin's corps,  on  the  left,  was  ordered  to  attack  and  carry  Crampton's  Pass,  about 
four  miles  from  the  main  road.  The  object  of  throwing  Franklin  in  that  direc- 
tion was  to  facilitate  the  attack  on  the  main  pass,  and  to  place  him  in  position 
to  afford  relief  to  Harper's  Ferry  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  battle  of  South 
Mountain  occurred  on  Sunday,  and,  being  successful  at  all  points,  gave  us  posa 
session  of  the  mountain  range,  and  of  the  debouches  into  the  Hagerstown  valley. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  daylight  the  next  morning,  when  the  condition  of 
affairs  was  ascertained,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  pursue  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. The  corps  commanded  by  General  Sumner,  General  Hooker,  and  General 
Mansfield  were  ordered  to  follow  the  main  turnpike.  The  corps  of  Bumside, 
and  what  there  was  up  of  Porter's  corps,  were  ordered  forward  by  a  small 
road  parallel  to  and  on  the  left  of  the  main  pike,  thus  being  in  position  to 
support  either  Franklin  or  the  right,  as  might  be  necessary.  Franklin  was 
ordered  to  cross  into  Pleasant  valley,  and  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  the  relief 
of  Harper's  Ferry.  The  orders  given  to  the  troops  on  the  right  were  that 
if  they  found  the  enemy  on  the  march  to  attack  him  at  once;  if  they  found 
him  in  a  strong  position,  then  to  put  oi  r  troops  in  position  and  make  all  the 
arrangements  for  an  attack,  but  not  to  attack  until  I  came  up.  The  general 
result  of  those  orders  on  that  day  was  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  army  in  front 
of  the  rebel  position  at  Sharpsburg,  but  too  late  to  attack  that  day.  Some 
of  the  troops  could  not  even  be  got  into  position  for  bivouac  until  the  morning. 
Franklin  found  in  front  of  him  a  force  too  strong  in  numbers  and  position  for 
him  to  attack.  It  was  on  that  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  that  Harper's  Ferry  sur- 
rendered. The  last  of  Franklin's  column  got  into  Pleasant  valley  about  12, 1  think. 
I  would  say  in  regard  to  Harper's  Ferry  that,  some  days  before  I  left  Wash- 
ington— when  I  first  heard  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  into  Maryland  in  strong 
force — I  recommended  that  the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry  should  either  be 
withdrawn  entirely  or  withdrawn  to  Maryland  Heights ;  and  during  our  ad- 
vance I  did  all  I  could  to  inform  the  garrison  of  our  approach  by  firing  cannon 
and  by  sending  messengers  to  endeavor  to  make  their  way  into  Harper's  Ferry. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  a  close  examination  of  the  ground  was  made, 
and  preparations  made  for  the  attack.  The  plan  decided  upon  was  to  attack 
their  left.  The  corps  of  General  Hooker  was  thrown  across  the  Antietam  early 
in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  the  16th — gained  possession  of  the  opposite  ridge 
without  serious  resistance,  and  then  turned  to  its  left,  moving  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  advancing  steadily  until  dark,  having  encountered  very  sharp  resist- 
ance during  the  latter  part  of  its  march.  And  during  the  evening  the  corps  of 
Mansfield  was  thrown  over  to  support  Hooker.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  the  corps  of  General  Sumner  was  also  pushed  over  the  Antietam  to  sup- 
port the  troops  already  engaged.  Franklin's  corps  arrived  on  the  ground  from 
Rohrersville  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon.  The  result  of  the  day's  fighting  on 
our  right  was,  that  we  gained  a  considerable  portion  of  ground  held  by  the  enemy 
the  night  before,  after  a  very  stubborn  resistance  on  his  part — the  fortunes  of 
the  day  varying  several  times,  but  finally  resulting  in  our  favor.  It  became 
necessary  to  throw  Franklin's  corps  across  the  Antietam  to  support  our  right 
soon  after  it  reached  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  centre  the  effort  was  confined 
mainly  to  artillery  practice.  On  the  left  Bumside  crossed  the  river  somewhere 
about  noon,  and,  after  severe  fighting,  gained  possession  of  the  height  which  was 
the  object  of  his  attack,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  yield  it  to  the  attack  of  a 
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iperior  force,  still  holding  a  position  on  the  further  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
ext  morning  I  found  that  our  loss  had  been  so  great,  and  there  was  so  much 
isorganization  in  some  of  the  commands,  that  I  did  not  consider  it  proper  to 
jnew  the  attack  that  day,  especially  as  I  was  sure  of  the  arrival  that  aay  of 
vo  fresh  divisions,  amounting  to  about  15,000  men.  As  an  instance  of  the  oon- 
ition  of  some  of  the  troops  that  morning,  I  happen  to  recollect  the  returns  of  the 
ret  corps — General  Hooker's  corps — made  the  morning  of  the  18th,  by  which 
lere  were  about  3,500  men  reported  present  for  duty.  Four  days  after  that 
le  returns  of  ihe  same  corps  showed  13,500.  I  had  arranged,  however,  to  re- 
Bw  the  attack  at  daybreak  on  the  19th.  But  I  learned  some  time  during  the 
ight,  or  early  in  the  morning,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  position.  It 
^rwards  proved  that  he  moved  with  great  rapidity,  and  not  being  encumbered 
Y  wagons  was  enabled  to  get  his  troops  across  the  river  before  we  could  do  him 
ly  serious  injury.  I  think  that,  taking  into  consideration  what  the  troops 
id  gone  through,  we  got  as  much  out  of  them  in  this  Antietam  campaign  as 
uman  endurance  could  bear. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  What  was  your  force  at  Antietam  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  before  those  two  divisions  I  alluded  to  came  up  our 
►rce  was  about  90,000  men — not  far  from  that ;  it  may  have  been  93,000  or 
4,000.     There  were  by  no  means  that  many  engaged  in  the  battle. 

Question.  How  many  had  you  engaged  in  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  My  recollection  is  that  the  estimate  that  we  formed  shortly  after  was 
lat  we  had  from  70,000  to  75,000  men  engaged.  I  am  deducting  the  camp 
oards,  &c.     1  think  we  must  have  had  from  70,000  to  75,000  men  engaged. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  At  what  kumber  did  you  estimate  the  force  of  the  enemy? 

Answer.  I  think  our  estimate  at  the  time,  and  which  was  pretty  well  borne 
at  by  what  occurred,  was,  that  we  fought  pretty  close  upon  100,000  men. 
'hey  were  everywhere  in  strong  force. 

Question.  We  have  to  close  our  testimony  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  must  be 
Titten  out  and  the  reports  made  to-morrow,  (Congress  had  not  then  extended 
le  time  of  the  committee,  as  it  did  afterwards,)  and  we  have  not  time  to  ask  more 
uestions.     Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  add  to  your  testimony  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  now  think  of  anything. 


Washington,  March  5,  1863. 
General  Silas  Casey  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Please  state  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army. 

Answer.  I  am  colonel  of  the  4th  regiment  of  regular  infantry  arid  brigadier 
cneral  of  volunteers. 

Question.  What  part  did  you  take  in,  and  how  far  were  you  connected  with, 
le  peninsula  campaign  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

^swer.  I  left  hdre  the  last  of  March,  and-was  with  the  army  of  the  Po- 
)mac  on  the  peninsula  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  I  was  sent  to  the 
Vhite  House  to  take  charge  there. 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  to  us,  without  any  questioning,  the  incidents 
f  that  campaign  which  appear  to  you  to  be  important,  and  the  causes  of  its 
lilure  if  you  can  point  them  out? 
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Answer.  In  the  first  place,  the  quartermaster's  department  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  sufficiently  well  conductea.  The  division  I  took  down  there  had  ei^t 
raw  regiments  in  it.  We  did  not  start  from  here  for  Alexandria  until  late  in 
the  afternoon.  It  took  us  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  night  to  get  down  there, 
and  then  the  men  were  exposed  to  a  severe  snow-storm.  I  considered  that 
wrong  to  begin  with.  Had  I  been  in  command  I  would  not  have  done  it, 
because  one  night's  exposure  to  such  weather  will  make  many  men  sick. 
Many  of  my  men  took  sick  from  exposure  that  night.  When  I  got  there  I  had 
to  get  my  division  off  as  I  could  with  the  transportation  provided.  It  waa  in- 
sufficient. I  encamped  a  few  miles  back  of  Newport  News,  and  it  was  ten  or 
twelve  days  before  we  could  get  our  division  transportation,  and  for  a  part  of 
that  time  my  men  had  to  pack  their  provisions  themselves  from  the  depot  at 
that  point. 

Question.  Who  was  responsible  ifor  that  improvidence? 

Answer.  I  suppose  that  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  expedition  was 
indirectly  responsible  for  it.  He  should,  after  giving  the  proper  orders  to  his 
quartermaster,  have  seen  them  enforced.  I  should  have  collected  and  forwarded 
tne  transportation  and  supplies  in  time,  so  that  there  should  have  been  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  march  of  the  troops.  I  speak  with  regard  to  my  division.  How 
it  was  with  the  rest  I  do  not  know  with  certainty. 

Question.  Were  you  among  the  first  that  landed  there  1 

Answer.  I  was  not  among  the  first  that  landed.  After  we  got  started  with 
this  poor  transportation,  we  went  up  to  Warwick  Court-House,  and  there  we 
lay  for  some  time.  The  enemy  had  their  works  reaching  from  Yorktown  across 
the  peninsula,  and  the  army  was  stopped.  That  part  of  the  army  that  went 
to  Yorktown,  I  think,  should  have  stormed  the  works,  as,  from  the  information 
which  I  received  afterwards  there  were  but  about  7,000  or  8,000  men  there  on 
the  arrival  of  the  five  corps  on  the  peninsula.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
of  May,  when  there  was  some  evidence  that  the  enemy  were  about  evacuating 
their  lines,  I  was  ordered  at  a  half  hour's  hotice  to  go  to  the  river,  and  leave 
everything  behind,  tents,  blankets,  knapsacks,  and  everything.  When  I  got 
there  the  enemy  had  evacuated  their  works.  I  then  intended  to  send  back  for 
the  tents,  blankets,  and  knapsacks  for  my  men.  But  I  got  a  peremptory  order 
from  General  Sumner  to  push  on  after  the  enemy,  without  waiting  for  anything. 
The  consequence  was  that  my  division — a  great  many  of  them — were  without 
blankets  and  knapsacks  for  several  weeks.  It  was  raining  terribly  at  the  time, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  I  lost  a  great  many  men  from  that  exposure,  as 
they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  in  the  mud,  exposed  to  the  rain,  without  any 
protection  whatever. 

Question.  What  caused  such  an  order  as  that  ? 

Answer.  I  can  only  say  that  I  got  a  peremptory  order  to  go  on. 

Question.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  you  to  have  got  the  things  that 
you  needed  ? 

Answer.  I  could  have  got  them  up  by  that  night.  In  fact,  I  did  send  two  or 
three  regiments  back,  and  tliey  got  their  things.  But  the  most  of  the  division 
did  not  get  them,  and  some  of  them  did  not  get  them  for  three  or  four  week*. 
And  there  was  another  thing :  at  the  time  we  could  not  get  the  medicines  we 
actually  needed.  The  men  actually  suffered  for  the  want  of  quinine;  they 
could  not  get  it  when  they  wanted  it.  I  do  not  know  who  was  to  blame  for 
that.  I  tried  time  and  time  again  to  get  it,  for  the  men  actually  required  it,  but 
I  could  not.     I  never  was  in  a  more  sickly  country  than  that. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  and  what  ii 
your  opinion  about  that  battle? 

Answer.  I  think  the  troops  were  massed  too  much  on  points  without  proper 
reconnoissances  to  ascertain  just  where  the  enemy  were,  and  to  determine  where 
to  place  our  troops.    I  did  not  get  up  to  the  front  until  the  battle  was  nearly 
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ver.  We  foand  it  exceedingly  difficnlt  to  get  provisions  for  the  men.  At  one 
ime  they  went  for  twenty-four  hours  without  provisions.  I  reported  to  General 
inmner  in  the  forenoon  of  the  5th,  when  I  got  to  my  camp,  a  mile  and  a  half 
rom  where  he  was.  He  directed  me  to  remain  in  camp  until  further  orders. 
»ome  time  after  I  was  ordered  by  G^cneral  Sumner  to  go  and  help  General 
looker.  I  immediately  eot  my  division  under  arms,  and  put  them  in  march, 
lacing  myself  at  the  head  of  the  column.  When  within  a  mile  or  two  of  where 
looker  was,  I  then  received  an  order  from  General  Keyes  to  come  back,  and  go 
)  the  right  of  the  line.  I  countermarched  the  head  of  the  column,  and  got  to 
be  Adams  House  just  as  General  McGlellan  arrived  there.  1  found  that  in 
be  meantime  General  Keyes  had  taken  my  two  rear  brigades  and  ordered  them 
)  the  front  of  the  line.  When  1  arrived  General  McClellan  ordered  me  to  go 
p  to  the  assistance  of  General  H^cock,  on  the  right.  The  rain  was  pouring 
own  in  torrents.  Two  of  my  brigades  had  been  taken  off  to  the  left,  nobody 
new  where.  1  took  with  me  my  one  brigade,  under  Neglee,  and  went  up,  and 
think  saved  Hancock ;  for  our  coming,  although  we  did  not  go  into  the  fight, 
nabled  Hancock  to  charge  upon  the  enemy  and  drive  them.  My  two 
rigadcs,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  did  good  service  on  the  left;.  After  the  Wil- 
amsburg  affair  we  pushed  forward  to  the  Ghickahominy,  Greneral  Reyes's 
orps  in  advance,  my  division  taking  the  lead  across  the  Ghickahominy.  We 
rent  forward  to  the  Seven  Pines,  driving  the  enemy,  and  took  up  our  position. 

there  commenced  establishing  myself,  making  rifle-pits  and  cutting  abatis. 
k)on  after  1  got  established  I  was  ordered  (contrary  to  i^  advice  and  opinion) 
bree-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  front,  within  six  miles  of  Kichmond,  my  pickets 
xtenaing  to  within  ^ve  miles  of  that  city.  My  division,  composed  of  raw 
roops,  with  no  support  on  their  right  or  lefl,  were  pushed  like  a  wedge  right 
p  into  the  presence  of  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy,  my  troops  having  suffered 
everely  in  coming  up  the  peninsula.  However,  that  was  the  order,  and  I 
beyed,  and  went  to  work  with  all  my  energy  to  dig  rifle-pits,  make  abatis, 
cc.  For  two  nights  the  enemy  attacked  my  pickets  in  force,  out  were  repulsed 
nth  loss.  I  kept  my  line  in  its  position.  My  pickets  frequently  killed  the 
nemy  700  or  800  yards  off  from  my  line.  That  was  our  situation.  General 
Reyes's  corps  and  a  part  of  General  Heintzelman's  were  on  the  right  bank  of 
lie  Ghickahominy.  General  Sumner's  corps,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  were 
n  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  The  enemy  took  advantage  of  our  position  and 
he  small  force  that  was  on  the  right  bank,  and  made  their  preparations  to  jtist 
gobble  up  Keyes's  whole  corps. 

They  attacked  me  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May.  The  preceding  night' 
ras  one  of  the  worst  I  ever  saw.  I  never  before  heard  such  a  thunder-storm 
&  there  was  on  that  night.  My  officer  of  the  day  reported  to  me  in  the  morning 
hat  the  cars  were  coming  out  all  night  from  Richmond.  About  1 1  o'clock  my 
dckets  took  prisoner  one  of  General  Johnston's  aides.  That  matter  was  managed 
xceedingly  well.  The  sergeant  in  charge  ordered  the  men  not  to  fire  upon  him, 
lut  let  him  come  on,  when  they  captured  him,  with  a  number  of  important  docu- 
nents.  When  he  was  brought  in  I  began  to  suppose  that  something  serious 
ras  contemplated.  I  took  this  aide.  Lieutenant  Washington,  and  also  my  general 
ifficer  of  the  Jay,  Colonel  Hunt,  over  to  General  Keyes,  and  reported  to  him 
11  the  circumstances.  About  11  o'clock  the  pickets  reported,  by  a  mounted 
idette,  that  the  enemy  were  approaching,  evidently  in  force.  I  immediately 
ailed  in  all  the  men  I  had  working  in  the  rifle-pits,  &;c.,  called  out  the  division, 
md  got  them  into  line.  I  fought  that  battle  in  two  lines,  by  which  means  I 
hink  I  saved  an  hour ;  that  is,  I  kept  the  enemy  back  for  an  hour  by  fighting 
hem  in  two  lines.  I  put  a  force  in  the  rifle-pits,  and  then  went  out  and  estab- 
ished  a  line  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  advance — ^five  or  six  regiments  and 
bur  pieces  of  artillery.  Soon  after  another  vidette  came  in  and  reported  that 
be  enemy  were  coming  in  force.     I  had  my  artillery  all  harnessed,  and  m.^ 
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divieion  was  in  line  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  enemy  arrived.  The 
enemy  attacked  me  twenty  minutes  of  1  o'clock.  I  had  sent  out  the  103d 
Pennsylvania  regiment  to  the  front,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  pickets, 
some  time  before  this.  The  enemy  soon  crowded  upon  me,  and  attacked  me  in 
front  and  on  both  wings  in  force,- 1  suppose,  of  about  35,000  men. 

Question.  How  large  a  force  was  your  division  ? 

Answer.  Only  4,380  men.  We  fought  them  there  on  that  front  line.  We  had 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  very  eflPective.  The  enemy  pressed  upon  me 
so  hard  that,  in  order  to  save  my  artillery,  I  ordered  a  charge  of  four  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  I  never  saw  a  handsomer  thing  in  my  life  than  that  charge  was. 
They  arove  the  enemy  away  back  into  the  woods ;  but  he  still  came  on  in  force, 
crowded  upon  us  in  superior  numbers,  and  we  were  obliged  to  fall  back  from 
our  front  line  to  the  rifle-pits.  We  ihere^fought  them  until  we  were  almost  sur- 
rounded. 

Question.  How  was  it  supposed  that  you  with  4,000  men  could  stand  there 
against  35,000  men  ? 

Answer.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  was  promised  re-enforcements.  Greneral 
Keyes  said  that  he  would  send  me  Abercrombie's  brigade,  and  I  selected  the 
position  to  which  I  would  assign  it ;  but  it  did  not  come.  A  regiment  came  up 
just  before  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  from  our  second  line.  We  fought  the 
enemy  for  about  three  hours  before  they  drove  my  reserved  line. 

Question.  How  many  men  did  your  division  lose  in  that  battle? 

Answer.  We  lost  1,433  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  enemy  came 
down  on  General  Keyes's  second  line  and  completely  swept  it  away.  And  al- 
though General  Heintzelman  came  up  with  one  division — Kearney's — we  could 
not  take  back  our  lines  again.  Couch's  line  was  swept  away,  and  in  about  an 
hour  we  were  driven  back.  General  Keyes's  corps,  re-enforced  by  General 
Heintzelman,  were  driven  back  about  two  miles  from  my  first  line.  All  that 
saved  our  army  from  a  disastrous  defeat,  in  my  opinion,  was  General  Sumner 
coming  over  about  6  o'clock.  I  have  always  claimed  that  my  division,  by  its 
obstinate  resistance,  saved  that  army,  for  it  enabled  Sumner's  division  to  come 
over  in  time.  Colonel  Sweitzer,  of  General  McClellan's  stiiflP,  who  went  to  the 
enemy's  line  on  a  flag  of  trace,  had  a  conference  with  Major  General  Hill,  who 
commanded  a  division  at  that  battle.  The  colonel,  after  some  conversation  with 
the  general,  asked  him  the  following  question,  to  which  he  requested  a  candid 
reply ;  Question.  '*  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  and  disagreement 
about  the  conduct  of  Casey's  division.  What  is  your  candid  opinion  of  it." 
General  Hill  replied :  **  I  know  that  it  has  been  animadverted  and  censured. 
We  are  very  much  surprised  at  it.  The  division  fought  as  well  as  I  ever  want 
to  see  men  fight ;  and  after  it  gave  way  we  did  not  find  anything  else  to  fight 
Any  censure  of  General  Casey  would  be  very  unjust."  Colonel  Simpson  of  the 
New  Jersey  volunteers,  and  an  officer  of  the  topographical  engineers,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  Eichmond,  informed  me  that  the  confederate  officers  expressed  much 
surprise  that  any  censure  had  been  cast  on  my  division ;  "  that  it  fought  with 
more  obstinacy  than  any  other  fighting  on  that  day,  and  that  the  determined 
resistance  saved  the  army  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  from  a  disas- 
trous defeat."  General  Heintzelman,  in  his  report  of  that  battle,*make8  a  state- 
ment that  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  He  states  that  an  officer  reported  to  him 
that  more  men  were  killed  in  their  tents,  bayonetted  there,  than  were  killed  out- 
side. I  do  not  think  there  was  a  man  bayonetted  in  his  tent.  I  saw  this  mom 
ing  Brigade  Surgeon  Smith,  who  was  there,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  examined 
into  that  matter  particularly,  and  that  he  did  not  find  a  man  who  was  killed  in 
that  way.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  just  this  :  my  division  was  placed  in  an 
entirely  false  position,  and  unjust  aspersions  were  cast  upon  it,  whether  design- 
edly or  not  those  who  did  it  know  best  themselves.  The  enemy  retained  pos- 
session  of  my  works  until  Monday  morning,   and  then  evacuated  them  and 
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retreated.  No  one  drove  them  out.  General  McClellan  was  not  on  the  field  of 
battle  until  after  the  enemy  evacuated.  General  Heintzelman  did  not  get  up 
until  nearly  four  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and  the  enemy  attacked  me  at  20  minutes 
to  one  o'clock. 

Question.  WTiere  was  General  McClellan  while  that  battle  was  being  fought? 
Answer.  He  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  If  our  forces  had 
pushed  on  that  Monday  morning  we  should  have  gone  right  into  Richmond,  in 
my  opinion.  I  got  on  the  ground  just  as  General  Hooker  was  taking  possession, 
after  the  rebels  evacuated.  They  had  left  wagons  full  of  muskets  standing  in 
the  road ;  and  where  they  were  burying  their  dead,  they  had  thrown  down  their 
hoee  and  spades  and  left  them.  Some  of  our  men  who  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
and  left  behind  by  the  enemy,  reported  that  the  enemy  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
demoralization.  I  desire  to  make  one  statement  here  in  justice  to  the  103d  Penn- 
sylvania regiment.  In  my  report  I  did  not  do  them  justice.  I  am  satisfied  of 
that  from  facts  which  have  since  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  enemy  themselves.  It  was  a  new  regiment,  had  been  in  service 
but  a  short  time,  and  was  submitted  to  a  terrible  ordeal.  The  enemy  say  that 
the  head  of  their  strong  column  was  really  checked  by  that  one  regiment  aud 
the  pickets  it  had  been  sent  out  to  support.  The  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  regiment  were  not  with  them.  They  were  commanded  by  a  major,  and 
lost  80  or  90  in  killed  and  wounded.  They  did  as  well  as  raw  troops  could  be 
expected  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Question.  What  prevented  the  bringing  our  whole  army  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy, and  making  a  final  assault  on  Richmond  right  after  that  victory  ? 

Answer.  That  should  have  been  done,  in  my  opinion. 

Question.  What  reason  was  given  for  not  doing  it? 

Answer.  One  reason  was  that  the  Chickahominy  was  very  high  at  the  time. 
General  McClellan  remained  there  three  weeks.  Rumor  was  rife  in  the  army 
that  he  was  about  attacking  the  enemy  day  after  day,  still  our  army  lay  there 
for  three  weeks,  until  Stuart  made  his  raid  around  it,  and  learned  how  we  were 
situated.  Jackson  then  came  down  and  re-enforced  the  rebel  army,  and  then 
they  swept  us  down  to  the  James  river. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  there  would  have  been  much  difficulty  in  an 
energetic  general  having  taken  Richmond,  and  destroyed  the  rebel  army  there, 
with  the  force  that  General  McClellan  had  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  if  General  McClellan  had  possessed  that  quality  of  a 
great  general  we  should  have  taken  Richmond. 

Question.  What  did  he  do  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  In  regard  to  General  McClellan,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  say  that  he  is  a  man  of  talents,  but  he  does  lack  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  great  general. 

Question.  What  did  he  expect  to  accomplish  by  laying  there  and  making 
those  intrenchments  1 

Answer.  I  cannot  tell. 

Question.  Were  not  the  enemy  being  re-enforced  faster  than  he  could  possibly 
be? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  I  think  he  should  have  pushed  right  on  after  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks.  I  do  not  know  why  he  did  not  cross  and  attack  and  win  the 
battle. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  series  of  battles  which  drove  our  army  across  the 
peninsula? 

Answer.  I  was  not.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  I  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  my  division  and  sent  to  the  White  House,  as  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  hold  that  place  in  force,  in  order  to  keep  our  cmnmunications  open. 

Question.  Was  General  McClellan  at  any  time  on  the  field  of  battle  so  as  to 
take  note  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  officers  ? 
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Answer.  He  was  not  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks;  and  I  never  heard  tLat  be 
was  at  any  other  on  the  peninsula,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  battle  of  Mklvem. 

After  evacuating  the  White  House  I  went  around  to  the  James  river,  and  ar- 
rived at  Harrison's  Landing  just  after  our  army  reached  there.  I  saw  at  once  that 
if  our  army  had  retreated  they  had  made  a  precipitate  one.  The  men  were  much 
crowded  together  there;  and  the  entire  army  was  massed  on  the  river  within  a 
space  of  three  miles.  I  went  up  and  saw  General  Seymour,  who  told  me  that 
the  day  before,  on  the  3d  of  July,  the  enemy  had  thrown  shells  into  his  camp. 
The  enemy  had  come  down  with  some  artillery  upon  our  army  massed  together 
on  the  river,  the  heights  commanding  the  position  not  being  in  our  possession. 
Had  the  enemy  come  down  and  taken  possession  of  t^ose  heights  with  a  force 
20,000  to  30,000  men,  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  ti^en  the  whole  of  our 
army,  except  that  small  portion  of  it  that  might  have  got  off  on  the  transports. 
I  felt  very  much  alarmed  for  the  army  until  we  had  got  possession  of  those 
heights  and  fortified  them.    After  that  was  done  it  was  a  strong  position. 

Question.  We  are  said  to  have  whipped  the  enemy  at  Malvern? 

Answer.  I  think  we  did.  It  was  mostly  an  artillery  fight.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  enemy  were  repulsed  there.  Nevertheless,  it  was,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  a  precipitate  retreat  that  was  made  to  Harrison's  Landing. 

Question.  And  without  taking  the  precaution  to  seize  the  heights  that  really 
commanded  the  position  of  our  army  f 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  thing  that  saved  us  there  was,  I  think,  the  rain, 
which  prevented  the  enemy  from  pushing  theur  masses  forward;  otherwise, 
nothing  would  have  saved  that  army. 

In  regard  to  our  position  on  the  Ghickahominy,  it  appears  to  me  that  our 
base  line  was  not  a  good  one.  That  railroad  was  the  base  line.  But,  as  it  was, 
the  moment  that  Jackson  cut  that  railroad  the  White  House  was  good  for 
nothing,  and  we  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  We  got  off  what  we  could,  and 
,  what  we  could  not  get  off  we  destroyed.  The  enemy's  pickets  were  in  sight  of 
our  pickets  before  I  left  the  White  House. 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  moving  on  Richmond  by 
way  of  the  peninsula  instead  of  direct  firom  Washington? 

Answer.  Of  the  three  plans  submitted  to  the  government,  as  I  understand 
them,  I  think  the  one  the  President  desired  to  have  adopted  was  the  best :  to 
move  down  on  the  right  from  here. 

Question.  What  was  the  advantage  of  that  plan? 

Answer.  It  covered  Washington,  and  avoided  the  necessity  of  leaving  a  large 
force  here  for  its  protection.  It  interposed  between  the  enemy  and  Washington 
a  force  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  take  from  Washington  more  troops  than 
we  otherwise  could.  When  the  enemy  went  to  the  peninsula,  there  was  not 
force  enough  left  in  Washington. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  were  as  many  troops  spared  from  here  for  the 
peninsula  campaign  as  prudence  would  permit  ? 

Answer.  Decidedly  so.  I  think  the  President  was  perfectly  right  in  keeping 
McDowell  back,  under  the  circumstances.  This  city  should  always  be  indepen- 
dent of  armies  operating  in  the  field,  unless  they  are  interposed  between  it  and 
the  enemy.  After  garrisoning  the  forts  here,  this  city  should  have  a  corps  d*armee 
of  three  divisions,  each  division  of  three  brigades,  and  each  brigade  of  five  regi- 
ments. That  force  should  be  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  and  also  a  sort  of 
school  of  instruction  for  the  preparation  of  raw  troops  for  the  field.  As  those 
troops  became  organized  and  disciplined,  they  could  be  sent  into  the  field  to  re- 
enforce  our  armies  there,  and  others  that  were  raw  put  in  their  places  here.  Of 
this  corps  d'armee,  two  divisions  should  be  stationed  across  the  river,  and  one 
division  stationed  on  this  sid^,  ready  at  any  time  to  proceed  to  any  portion  of 
the  defences  that  might  be  attacked.     These  forts  not  betng  regular  fortifica- 
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tions,  might  be  carried  hy  the  enemy,  nnless  you  had  this  mobile  force  I  speak 
of  ready  at  any  time  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  troops  in  the  forts. 

Since  August  last  I  have  received  here  150,000  men,  and  organized  them  for 
the  field. 

And,  what  is  of  more  importance  than  anything  else,  this  government,  when- 
ever it  employs  any  one  to  manage  its  armies,  should  take  men  whose  hearts  are 
in  the  matter.  A  man  with  half  the  ability,  if  his  heart  is  in  the  matter,  is  better 
than  a  man  with  double  the  ability  if  his  heart  is  not  in  it.  I  am  for  carrying  on 
this  war  until  the  rebellion  is  crushed  out,  or  there  is  a  man  left.  If  this  rebellion 
triumphs,  this  republic  is  gone  forever. 


Washington,  March  6,  1863. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Rupus  Inoalls  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  I  am  a  lieutenant  colonel,  aide-de-camp,  and  am  now  the  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  When  did  you  first  become  connected  with  that  .army? 

Answer.  Immediately  upon  its  first  organization  under  General  McGlellan, 
about  the  last  of  July,  1861,  in  this  city. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  the  army  of  the  Potomac  become  organized  and 
ready  for  active  operations  ? 

Answer.  General  McClellan  commenced  organizing  the  army  by  very  nearly 
the  fii-st  of  August.  He  was  put  in  command,  I  think,  the  latter  part  of  July. 
My  first  position  was  that  of  chief  quartermaster  of  that  portion  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac.  I  was  with  the  troops  all  the 
time.  My  position  was  at  Washington.  The  army  was  organized,  I  should 
suppose,  ana  ready  for  any  operations  General  McOlellan  might  wish  to  con- 
duct, as  soon  as  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  September.  In  October  'I  consid- 
ered it  in  a  high  state  of  organization. 

Question.  Do  you  remenjber  how  the  weather  was  then,  and  what  facilities 
there  were  for  army  movements? 

Answer.  The  weather  until  January  was  very  good — as  good  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. So  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  without  reference  to  my  notes,  the 
weather  in  October  and  November  was  very  good. 

Question.  What  military  necessity  prevented  the  movement  of  the  army 
earlier  than  spring  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  none  that  I  can  think  of,  unless  those 
things  which  commanding  generals  take  into  consideration — things  I  was  not 
called  to  decide  upon.  But  to  a  spectator  there  did  not  appear  to  me  any  very 
great  obstjicle.  The  enemy  were  reported  in  large  nimibers,  and  strongly  in- 
trenched at  Manassas. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  means  were  ever  taken  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  during  that  period  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  I  know  I  was  as  in- 
quisitive, perhaps,  as  anybody  else.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  I  had  any 
means  of  knowing.  I  tnink  General  McGlellan  had  an  organization  for  col- 
lecting that  sort  of  information.     It  was  not  gathered  through  my  department. 

Question.  You  accompanied  the  army  on  its  campaign  on  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.'  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  an  account  of  that  campaign;  what  time  the 
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army  arrived  on  the  peninsula;  in  what  numbers ;  and  those  incidents  in  regard 
to  its  movement  which  to  you  seem  to  be  important? 

Answer.  I  had  charge  of  the  embarkation  from  Alexandria  until  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  army  had  embarked,  when  I  went  myself  to  the  peninsuk 
General  McClellan  started,  I  thmk,  on  the  1st  of  April;  I  started  two  days 
later,  on  the  3d.  Fortress  Monroe  was  our  first  point ;  I  went  fix)m  there  to 
Cheeseman's  creek,  where  I  established  a  quartermaster's-  depot.  I  was  not 
chief  quartermaster  at  that  time,  General  Van  Vliet  was  the  chief  quartermaster, 
but  I  had  the  chief  charge  under  him,  and  had  the  establishing  of  depots  for 
supplying  the  army.  I  was  not  at  the  headquarters  until  I  succeeded  General 
Van  Vliet,  in  July  last. 

Question.  How  was  that  army  supplied  with  commissary  stores  and  the 
like? 

Answer.  Excellently ;  no  army  in  the  world  was  ever  better  supplied  than 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  from  its  organization  up  to  the  present  time.  I  have 
been  with  it  day  by  day,  and  know  of  no  time  when  it  was  not  well  supplied 
with  subsistence  and  quartermaster's  stores. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  enemy  at  Yorktown  as  to  numbers, 
strength  of  position,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  After  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown  we  learned  that  his  numbers  had 
been  very  small ;  but  up  to  that  time  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  knew  what 
his  strength  was. 

Question.  What  caused  the  delay  in  attacking  that  place  at  first,  before  the 
enemy  had  increased  his  strength  by  additional  numbers,  fortifications,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  When  the  march  of  the  army  was  made  from  Fortress  Monroe  they 
came  upon  the  enemy;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  general  got  the  idea  that 
the  enemy  was  in  greater  force  than  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
The  skirmishing,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  together  with  the  other  information  he 
got,  I  imagine,  led  the  general  to  believe  that  the  enemy  were  more  strongly 
intrenched  and  in  greater  force  than  they  actually  were ;  else  he  would  not  have 
sat  down  before  a  place  like  Yorktown,  and  besieged  it  so  elaborately  as  he  did. 
We  were  there  a  long  time,  establishing  large  batteries  and  investing  the  place. 
If  the  general  had  known  that  there  had  been  not  more  than  10,000  men  there, 
I  fancy  that  would  not  have  been  done. 

Question.  How  early  did  you  ascertain  anything  that  was  reliable  about  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say.  I  heard  a  great  many  conjectures  from  day  to  day. 
How  accurate  the  information  was  that  the  general  obtained  I  do  not  know;  I 
should  say  that  it  was  rather  inaccurate  most  of  the  time. 

Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  I  was  at  Yorktown.  I 
went  from  Cheeseman's  creek,  where  our  first  great  depot  was,  to  Yorktown, 
and  was  establishing  the  landings  and  lauding  supplies  at  Yorktown  while  the 
battle  at  Williamsburg  was  going  on ;  that  was  my  duty  at  that  time. 

Question.  Did  you  accompany  the  army  on  to  Fair  Oaks  ? 

Answer.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  depot  at  White  House  at  the  time  the  army 
was  at  Fair  Oaks.     My  post  then  was  at  White  House. 

Question.  You  were  not  present  at  any  of  the  subsequent  battles  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  was  present  at  everything  that  occurred  at  headquarters 
after  I  became  chief  quartermaster. 

Question.  What  amount  of  military  stores  were  destroyed  at  White  House, 
or  about  there  ? 

Answer.  There  were  none  of  any  very  great  importance.  There  was  some 
pork  destroyed  and  some  whiskey  belonging  to  the  commissary  department 
There  were,  also,  the  stores  on  one  of  the  trains  that  I  was  going  to  send  out  at 
the  time  the  rebels  got  possession  of  the  road.     Most  of  the  stores  on  that  train 
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e  abandoned.  All  the  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  barges 
ch  had  been  got  close  in  to  the  shore,  were  got  off. 

Jnestion.  Were  you  with  the  army  after  "the  change  of  base'*  to  the  James 
T,  as  it  is  called? 

Lnswer.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  charge  of  the  White  House,  and  abandoned  it  on 
28th  of  June,  while  the  general  was  making  his  change.     I  abandoned  that 
ot,  took  the  shipping  doMoi  the  York  river  and  up  the  James,  and  arrived 
•e  about  two  hours  before  the*  general  himself  reached  the  James.     From 
i  time  I  was  with  him  all  the  time  until  he  was  relieved.     I  succeeded  Gen- 
Van  Vliet  immediately  after  I  reached  the  James  river. 
Question.  Were  you  present  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Malvern? 
Lnswer.  I  was  present  with  him  the  most  of  the  time. 
Question.  Where  was  the  general  while  that  battle  was  going  on? 
Lnswer.  He  was,  a  part  of  the  time,  on  shore  and  present  with  his  troops, 
lart  of  the  time  he  was  on  board  a  vessel-of-war.     There  were  two  fights  at 
Ivem ;  it  commenced  the  evening  of  one  day  and  continued  the  next  day. 
3  first  evening,  as  soon  as  the  general  came  upon  the  river,  he  went  on  board 
)tain  Rogers's  vessel,  the  Galena,  and  with  three  or  four  other  vessels  that 
)tain  Rogers  had,  we  passed  up  the  river  some  little  distance  into  a  bend, 
bin  reach  of  Malvern,  and  the  vessels  engaged  the  enemy  at  the  same  time 
t  our  troops  on  land  did.     The  next  day,  on  which  was  the  great  battle  of 
Ivem,  but  at  which  I  was  not  present,  the  same  thing  occurred :  the  general 
lome  times  was  with  his  troops  and  at  other  times  was  on  board  the  vessel, 
vas  reported  at  the  time. 

Question.  How  far  was  that  vessel  from  where  the  main  fight  was  going  on, 
ing  the  great  fight  ? 

Lnswer.  It  was  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  should  suppose. 
Question.  What  did  you  see  of  that  battle? 

Lnswer.  We  had  most  of  the  artillery  that  was  left  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
;,  (which  was  an  immense  amount,  some  200  or  300  guns,)  in  position  upon 
hills.  The  enemy,  without  much  artillery,  attempted  to  attack  us  by  infantry 
rges,  and  they  were  repulsed  all  the  time  by  the  heavy  fire  of  our  artillery. 
3  artillery  fight  on  our  side  was  most  successful.  I  saw  the  columns  of  the 
my  moving  up,  and,  of  course,  saw  the  effect  of  our  artillery  fire.  I  also 
'  it  on  the  first  day. 

Question.  Were  our  arms  victorious  there  ? 

Lnswer.  At  Malvern  decidedly  so.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  on  the  pre- 
18  days.  It  was  more  victorious,  of  course,  than  we  were  led  to  suppose  rft 
time. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  our  army,  after  so  victorious  a 
it  as  that,  were  ordered  to  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing  ? 
Lnswer.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  that  the  army  would  have  to  go  into 
le  place  of  safety.  They  were  wearied  with  the  previous  days'  fighting,  and 
-e  out  of  supplies.  They  had  taken  a  certain  amount  with  them  at  the  com- 
icement  of  the  seven  days'  fighting,  and  could  get  nothing  more  until  our 
sels  could  get  around  to  the  James  river.  It  was  understood  that  the  army 
I  out  of  supplies.  I  know  that  at  Harrison's  Landing  I  had  the  landings 
structed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  commenced  issuing  supplies  to  them  with 
&t  haste.  Some  portions  of  the  army  had  still  some  rations  left.  I  do  not 
eve  that  we  then  knew  we  were  as  victorious  as  we  now  know  that  we  were, 
eard  the  matter  discussed  there,  and  Captain  Rogers  himself  advised  the  place 
Barrison's  Landing,  which  is  some  seven  or  eight  miles  below  Malvern. 
Question.  He,  of  course,  did  not  know  how  decided  our  victory  was  there  ? 
Lnswer.  He  did  not  know.  Even  if  the  army  had  held  its  position  at  Malvern, 
)uld  not  have  been  supplied  without  considerable  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  every 
isport  would  have  had  to  pass  by  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox — br^  Crt^:^ 
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Point — and  would  have  had  to  go  in  so  close  there  that  the  enemy  coold  have 
broken  up  our  system  of  supplies,  or  have  harassed  us  so  as  to  make  it  very 
risky  work.     They  even  fired  at  our  shipping  where  it  was  later. 

Question.  Did  you  return  with  the  army  ?  , 

Answer.  I  did.     I  have  been  with  that  army  constantly  since  that  time. 

Question.  Were  the  heights  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  about  there,  seized  bj 
our  men  at  once,  or  were  they  at  first  occupied  by  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  The  line  of  intrenchments  was  laid  out  almost  immediately  a^er  our 
reaching  Harrison's  Landing,  and  after  we  had  been  there  three  days  it  was 
considered  that  the  army  was  safe  against  any  attack  of  the  enemy.  Thej 
could  have  bombarded  our  army,  as  it  lay  at  Harrison's  Landing,  at  almost  any 
time,  from  the  opposite  shore,  until  we  took  possession  of  it,  with  what  eflFect  I 
do  not  know.  1  know  they  tried  it  one  night,  and  I  know  if  they  had  kept  it 
up  and  bombarded  us  all  the  time,  it  would  have  been  a  serious  a&ir.  But  I  do 
not  think  they  could  have  done  us  any  damage  upon  our  own  side  of  the  river. 

Question.  We  finally  seized  those  heights  from  which  they  bombarded  us, 
and  took  possession  of  them  ourselves  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  just  before  the  army  came  away.  We  got  down  to  Har- 
rison's Landing  about  the  2d  of  July ;  but  we  did  not  cross  the  river  at  once 
and  occupy  the  other  side. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  attempted  junction  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  with  the  army  of  Virginia  ] 

Answer.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  good  portion  of  the  army  did 
reach  Aquia  and  Alexandria,  and  march  out  to  join  General  Pope. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  corps  or  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
joined  General  Pope  1 

Answer.  Porter's  corps  was  the  first,  landing  at  Aquia  and  Alexandria,' 
mostly  at  Aquia,  I  think.     Franklin  and  Sumner  joined  from  Alexandria. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Can  you  state  on  what  day  or  days  of  the  week  the  corps  of 
Franklin  and  Sumner  landed  at  Alexandria  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  could  without  reference  to  my  notes.  I  was  with 
General  McClellan,  at  the  time  in  Alexandria,  and  superintended  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops  from  Fortress  Monroe  and  Yorktown,  at  those  places. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  General  Pope  sending  requisitions 
to  General  McClellan  for  provisions  for  his  army  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  How  was  that  ? 

Answer.  He  sent  to  him  for  supplies. 

Question.  Did  he  always  answer  them  ? 

Answer.  I  think  he  did.  Those  things  would  afiect  me ;  I  was  the  officer 
who  gave  the  orders  to  forward  supplies,  and  in  the  Maryland  campaign  all  the 
supplies  of  the  army  came  through  me. 

Question.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  General  Pope  sent  for  provisions,  as 
he  says,  and  did  n6t  get  them  ;  that  word  was  sent  tahim  by  General  McClel- 
lan that  he  could  have  them  if  he  sent  guai'ds  for  his  trains,  &c. 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  he  sent  that  answer  to  General 
Pope.  I  do  not  think  General  McClellan  on  that  day  had  any  troops  with 
him  ;  he  hardly  had  an  aide-de-camp  with  him.  It  was  reported  in  Alexandria 
that  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  send  anything  to  the  front.  I  suppose  that  was 
the  reason  that  General  McClellan  sent  that  reply,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  Gen- 
eral Pope  could  protect  the  trains,  while  he  himself  could  not.     I  know  it  was  the 
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impression  in  Alexandria  that  if  stores  were  put  upon  the  trains  and  sent  to 
the  front,  the  chances  were  that  they  would  he  captured. 

Question.  Then  you  do  not  intend  to  state  that  you  always  did  supply  Gen- 
eral Pope  when  he  made  requisitions  for  provisions  1 

Answer.  No,  sir;  there  was  very  little  done  towards  supplying  Greneral 
Pope  at  that  time.  And  very  shortly  afterwards  General  Pope's  trains  com^ 
menced  coming  into  Alexandria. 

By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  force  there  was  in  and  about  Alexandria  at  that 
time  that  might  have  been  sent  with  the  trains  out  to  General  Pope  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any.  I  know  that  I  was  under  the 
impression  at  the  time,  from  what  I  heard  the  general  and  others  about  him 
say,  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  furnishing  any  protection  for  the  trains. 

Question.  Had  Sumner's  and  Franklin's  corps  then  left? 

Answer.  They  were  out  of  Alexandria,  and  were  presumed  to  be  present  with 
General  Pope,  or  near  him.  The  small  cavalry  force  that  the  general  usually 
had  at  his  headquarters  for  an  escort  had  also  been  sent  to  the  front.  At  that 
time  our  cavalry,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  artillery,  had  not  reached  Alexandria 
from  the  Peninsula. 


Washington,  March  7,  1863. 
General  Henry  W.  Halleck  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  There  are  some  portions  of  the  evidence  taken  by  this  committee, 
in  relation  to  the  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  they  deem  it  due 
to  make  known  to  yon;  and  then  to  permit  you  to  make  such  statements 
upon  the  subject  as  you  may  desire. 

[The  stenographer  then  read  to  General  Halleck  the  testimony  of  General 
McClellan,  in  relation  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from  the 
Peninsula,  the  reassumption  of  the  command  by  General  McClellan,  just  previ- 
ous to  the  Maryland  campaign,  and  the  movements  at  the  beginning  of  that 
campaign.] 

Answer.  I  would  make  this  suggestion :  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives — ^perhaps  both — ^made  a  call  upon  the  department  for  a^  in- 
structions, telegrams,  orders,  &c.,  in  relation  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  They 
will  ftimish  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  upon  these  subjects. 

The  chairman :  Those  papers  were  not  received  by  Congress  before  the  close 
of  its  last  session,  and  cannot  now  be  obtained  by  Congress  unless  another  call 
is  made. 

The  witness :  I  know  that  copies  of  them  all  have  been  made,  and  it  was  the 
intention  to  send  them  to  Congress.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  why  they  were 
not  sent  This  committee,  having  power  from  Congress  to  send  for  papers,  as 
well  as  persons,  can  call  upon  the  executive  for  those  copies. 

In  regard  to  one  or  two  points  in  the  testimony  which  has  been  read  to  me  I 
would  say  this :  First.  The  assignment  of  General  McClellan  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  just  prior  to  the  Maryland  campaign,  was  made  ver- 
bally by  the  President  at  General  McClellan's  own  house,  in  my  presence.  He 
said  to  him,  "  Greneral,  vou  will  take  command  of  the  forces  in  the  field."  Until 
that  moment  I  did  not  know  who  was  to  take  command. 

In  respect  to  General  McClellan  going  too  fast  or  too  far  from  Washington, 
there  can  be  found  no  such  telegram  from  me  to  him.     He  has  mistaken  tVv^ 
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meaning  of  the  telegrams  I  sent  him.  I  telegraphed  him  that  h6  was  going  too 
far,  not  from  Washington,  but  from  the  Potomac,  leaving  Greneral  Lee  U»e 
opportunity  to  come  down  the  Potomac  and  get  between  him  and  Washington. 
I  thought  General  McClellan  should  keep  more  upon  the  Potomac,  and  press 
forward  his  left  rather  than  his  right,  so  as  the  more  readily  to  relieve  Harper's 
Ferry,  which  was  the  point  then  in  most  immediate  danger ;  that  he  was  pushing 
forward  his  right  too  fast  relatively  to  the  movements  of  his  left — ^not  that  the 
army  was  moving  too  fast  or  too  far  ft^m  Washington. 

The  chairman :  The  committee  will  call  upon  the  President  for  the  copies  of 
those  papers  to  which  you  refer,  but  they  will  need  your  assistance  in  arranging 
properly  the  more  important  ones  at  such  time  as  you  may  find  it  convenient  to 
appear  here. 

The  witness  :  If  the  committee  will  find  it  convenient,  I  will  endeavor  to  ap- 
pear before  them  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

[The  further  examination  of  this  witness  was  postponed  until  Monday  next, 
at  10  o'clock.] 


Washington,  March  10,  1863. 
The  chairman  informed  the  committee  that  he  had  seen  the  large  package  of 
papera  referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  General  Halleck  as  having  been  prepared 
for  transmission  to  Congress.  Many  of  the  papers  there  copied  were  of  no  special 
importance.  He  (the  chairman)  had  requested  General  Halleck  to  select  such  as 
he  deemed  important  relating  to  the  points  to  which  his  attention  had  been  called 
by  the  committee,  and  to  lay  them  before  the  committee  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock. 


Washington,  March  11,  1863. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck— examination  resumed. 

Question.  Have  you  selected  those  papers  from  the  copies  preptured  for  Con- 
gress, as  requested  by  me  ? 

Answer.  1  have,  and  have  brought  them  with  me. 

Question.  What  statement  have  you  to  submit  to  the  committee  in  relation  to 
the  re-enforcements  required  by  General  McClellan  while  at  Harrison's  Limding  ? 

Answer.  In  answer  to  that  question,  I  submit  a  memorandum  (see  Appendix 
A)  in  relation  to  my  interview  with  General  McClellan,  on  the  26th  and  26th 
of  July,  at  Harrison's  Landing.  I  wrote  the  memorandum  on  the  27th,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  20,000  troops 
therein  referred  to,  as  proposed  re-enforcements  to  General  McClellan,  consisted 
of  the  troops  under  General  Bumside,  and  those  expected  from  South  Carolina. 
Both,  as  near  as  we  could  estimate,  would  amount  to  about  20,000.  After  I 
left  General  McClellan,  on  the  26th  of  Jul v,  he  sent  me  a  despatch  of  that  date^ 
which  I  received  on  the  27th,  after  I  had  written  the  memorandum  herewith 
submitted,  urging  that,  in  addition  to  the  re-enforcements  previously  proposed 
to  be  given  to  him,  15,000  or  20,000  should  be  brought  from  the  west,  and  also 
assigned  to  him ;  that  would  make  the  whole  number  of  re-enforcements  asked 
by  him  from  35,000  to  40,000.  As  that  number  could  not  be  given  to  him, 
measures  were  taken  for  the  withdrawal  of  that  army  from  the  Peninsula.  The 
copy  of  General  McClellan's  despatch  is  herewith  submitted.     (Appendix  B.) 

Question.  What  was  the  position  of  General  McClellan  in  regurd  to  the 
troops  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  they  landed  at  Aquia  creek  and  Al6x- 
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andria?     Were  they  under  his  command;    and  if  so,  how    long   did  they 
remain  under  his  command  ? 

Answer.  General  McGlellan  retained  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  as  it  landed  at  those  tWo  points,  except  such  portions  of  it  as  were 
sent  into  the  field  under  General  Pope.  Those  portions  were  considered  as 
temporarily  detached  from  his  command,  but  still  belonging  to  his  army,  and 
he  was  directed  that  all  orders  sent  from  him  to  the  troops  so  detached,  while  under 
General  Pope's  immediate  command,  must  be  sent  through  the  headquarters  at 
Washington.  He  retained  command  of  all  the  troops  of  his  army  as  they  landed 
at  those  places,  until  sent  into  the  field  and  reported  to  General  Pope ;  and  they 
continued  to  remain  under  his  command,  with  the  exception  of  the  detachments, 
until  General  Pope's  army  fell  back  on  Washington,  when  all  came  under 
General  McGlellan's  command.  On  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  was  told  to 
take  immediate  command  of  all  the  troops  in  and  about  Washington,  in  addition 
to  those  which  properly  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Some  days 
after  he  had  been  verbally  directed  to  take  such  command,  he  asked  for  a 
formal  order,  which  was  issued  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office.  The  order 
issued  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office  was  after  General  Pope's  army  com- 
menced falling  back,  and  was  dated  September  2 ;  but  General  McGlellan  had 
been  in  command  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Alexandria. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  he  arrive  in  Alexandria  ? 

Answer.  He  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  26th  of  August.  The  formal 
order  was  issued  that  he  might  have  no  difficulty  with  General  Pope's  forces ; 
that  they  might  not  question  his  authority. 

Question.  Who  ordered  the  troops  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  as  they 
landed,  to  join  the  army  under  General  Pope  ?  And  were  such  orders  given 
directly  to  the  troops,  or  through  General  McGlellan  ? 

Answer.  In  regard  to  the  first  troops  that  landed  at  Aquia  creek,  the  orders 
were  given  through  General  Bumside.  Those  troops  that  came  to  Alexandria 
before  General  McClellan's  arrival  received  their  orders  direct  from  me  to  go 
out.  After  General  McGlellan  arrived  they  received  their  orders  through  him, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  orders  that  were  issued  while  he  was  in 
Washington  city,  or  coming  to  or  returning  from  Washington  to  Alexandria. 

Question.  Who  ordered  General  Franklin's  corps  to  join  General  Pope's  com- 
mand ?  When  were  such  orders  given,  and  what  was  the  cause  of.  the  delay,  if 
there  was  any  delay,  in  obeying  those  orders  ? 

Answer.  *  The  general  instructions  to  General  McGlellan  were  to  send  out  the 
troops  as  fast  as  they  landed.  On  the  27th  of  August  I  telegraphed  to  him 
that  Franklin's  corps  should  march  in  the  direction  of  Manassas  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  submit  herewith  the  copies  of  the  telegrams  which  passed  between 
myself  and  General  McGlellan  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  General  Frank- 
lin. It  will  be  seen  that  General  McGlellan  assumed  the  responsibility  of  stop- 
ping General  Franklin  after  he  had  started.     (Appendix  G.) 

Question.  By  whose  orders  was  General  McGlellan  placed  in  command  of  the 
army  that  left  Washington  to  operate  in  Maryland,  and  were  those  orders 
verbal  or  in  writing? 

Answer.  As  I  stated  the  other  day,  the  order  was  given  verbally  to  General 
McGlellan  by  the  President,  at  General  McClellan's  house,  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  previous  to  General  McGlellan  leaving  the  city  for  Rockville.  I 
will  add  that  General  McGlellan,  in  virtue  of  his  being  placed  in  command  of 
the  fortifications  of  Washington,  and  the  troops  for  defence  within  them,  was 
really  in  command  of  all  the  troops  here  at  that  time.  The  question  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  President  for  two  or  three  days  as  to  who  should  take  command 
of  the  troops  that  were  to  go  into  the  field.  The  decision  was  made  by  him- 
self, and  announced  to  General  McGlellan  in  my  presence.  I  did  not  know 
what  the  decision  was  until  I  heard  it  thus  announced. 
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Question.  What  instructions,  if  any,  were  given  to  Greneral  McClellan  in  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  Maryland? 

Answer.  The  day  the  President  gave  General  McClellan  directions  to  take 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  field  we  had  a  long  conversation  in  regard  to  the 
campaign  in  Maryland.  It  was  agreed  hetween  us  that  the  troops  should  move 
up  the  Potomac,  and,  if  possible,  separate  that  portion  of  General  Lee's  armj 
which  had  crossed  the  Potomac  from  the  remainder  on  the  Virginia  side.  There 
were  no  definite  instructions,  further  than  that  understanding  between  us,  as  to 
the  general  plan  of  the  campaign.  I  submit  herewith  copies  of  despatches  to 
and  from  General  McClellan  after  he  left  Washington  to  take  command  of  opera- 
tions in  Maryland  to  the  time  that  he  was  relieved  from  conmiand.  (Appendix 
D.)  These  papers  comprise  all  the  despatches  sent  to  and  received  from  General 
McClellan,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  a  letter  dated  October  13,  addressed  to  him 
by  the  President,  and  which  was  shown  to  me  just  as  the  President  was  about 
to  despatch  it  to  Gei^eral  McClellan,  and  General  McClellan 's  reply,  dated  Oc- 
tober 17.  The  reception  of  that  letter  is  acknowledged  by  General  McClellan 
in  a  despatch  dated  "near  Harper's  Ferry,  8.30  a,  m.,  October  IC,  1862." 

Question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  disastrous  result  of  Greneral  Pope's 
campaign  ? 

Answer.  I  think  our  troops  were  not  sufficiently  concentrated  so  as  to  be  all 
brought  into,  action  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  there  was  great  delay  in  getting 
re-enforcements  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  General  Pope's  assiBtance. 

Question.  To  what  is  that  delay  attributable  ? 

Answer.  Partly,  I  think,  to  accidents,  and  partly  to  a  want  of  energy  in  the 
troops,  or  their  officers,  in  getting  forward  to  General  Pope's  assistance.  I  could 
not  say  that  that  was  due  to  any  particular  individual.  It  may  have  resulted 
from  tne  officers  generally  not  feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  great  haste  in 
re-enforcing  General  Pope.  The  troops,  after  they  started  from  the  Peninsula, 
were  considerably  delayed  by  heavy  storms  that  came  on  at  that  time. 

Question.  Had  the  army  of  the  Peninsula  been  brought  to  co-operate  wiUi 
the  army  of  Virginia  with  the  utmost  energy  that  circumstances  would  have 
permitted,  in  your  judgment  as  a  military  man,  would  it  not  have  resulted  in 
our  victory  instead  of  our  defeat  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  still  think  so. 
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Appendix  A. 
[Memoruidam  for  the  Secretary  of  War.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  27,  1862. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  President,  I  left  here  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  24th,  and  reached  the  camp  of  General  McClellan  on  the  afler- 
noon  of  the  25th. 

I  stated  to  the  general  that  the  object  of  my  visit  was  to  ascertain  from 
him  hisjviews  and  wishes  in  regard  to  future  operations.  He  said  that  he 
proposed  to  cross  the  James  river  at  that  point,  attack  Petersburg,  and  cut 
off  the  enemy's  communication  by  that  route  south,  making  no  further  dem* 
onstration,  for  the  present,  against  Richmond.  I  stated  to  him  very  frankly 
my  views  in  regard  to  the  danger  and  impracticability  of  the  plan,  to  moat  of 
which  he  finally  agreed. 

I  then  told  him  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  military  necessity  to  concentrate 
his  forces  with  those  of  General  Pope  on  some  point  where  they  could,  at  the 
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same  time,  cover  Washington  and  operate  against  Richmond,  unless  he  felt 
strong  enough  to  attack  the  latter  place  with  a  strong  probability  of  suc- 
cess, with  the  re-enforcements  which  could  be  given  to  him. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  with  thirty  thousand  re-enforcements  he 
conld  attack  Richmond  with  a  "  good  chance  of  success."  I  replied  that  I 
was  authorized  by  the  President  to  promise  only  twenty  thousand,  and  that 
if  he  could  not  take  Richmondwith  that  number,  we  must  devise  some  plan 
for  withdrawing  his  troops  from  their  present  position  to  some  point  where 
they  could  unite  with  those  of  General  Pope,  without  exposing  Washington. 

He  thought  there  would  be  no  serious  diflSculty  in  withdrawing  his  forces 
for  that  purpose,  but  the  movement,  he  said,  would  have  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence on  his  own  troops,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  their  holding 
their  present  position  till  sufiBcient  re-enforcements  could  be  collected.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  no  authority  to  consider  that  proposition,  and  that  he  must 
decide  between  advising  the  withdrawal  of  his  forces  to  some  point  to  be 
agreed  upon,  to  meet  General  Pope,  or  to  advance  on  Richmond  with  the 
re-enforcements  which  the  President  had  offered;  that  I  was  not  suflSciently 
advised  in  regard  to  the  position  of  our  forces  and  those  of  the  enemy  to 
say  how  many  additional  troops  could  be  given  to  him  with  safety,  but  that 
the  President  had  decided  that  question  by  fixing  his  re-enforcements  at 
twenty  thousand,  and  I  could  promise  no  addition  to  that  number. 

T  inferred  from  his  remarks  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  would 
prefer  to  withdraw  and  unite  with  General  Pope;  but  I  advised  him  to  con- 
sult his  officers  and  give  me  a  final  answer  in  the  morning.  He  did  so,  and 
the  next  morning  informed  me  that  he  would  attack  Richmond  with  the  re- 
enforcements  promised.  He  would  not  say  that  he  thought  the  probabilities 
of  success  were  in  his  favor,  but  that  there  was  "a  chance,"  and  he  was 
^*  willing  to  try  it." 

In  regard  to  the  force  of  the  enemy,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
Dot  less  than  two  hundred  thousand,  and  I  found  that  in  this  estimate  most 
of  bis  officers  agreed.  His  own  effective  force  was,  officers  and  men,  about 
ninety  thousand,  which,  with  twenty  thousand  re-enforcement,  would  make 
one  hundred  and  ten. 

I  bad  no  time  or  opportunity  to  investigate  the  facts  upon  which  these 
estimates  were  based,  and  therefore  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  their  correct- 
ness. 

His  officers,  as  I  understood,  were  about  equally  divided  in  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  policy  of  withdrawing  or  of  risking  an  attack  on  Richmond. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Qeneral'iri'  Chief, 
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Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Berkeley,  July  26,  1862. 

General:  I  have  seen  to-day  nearly  a  thousand  of  our  sick  and  wounded 
just  returned  from  Richmond,  and  some  refugees  have  also  arrived,  and  a 
number  of  surgeons  and  chaplains  taken  prisoners  at  Bull  Run.  All  of  these 
who  have  enjoyed  any  opportunities  of  observation  unite  in  stating  that 
re-enforcements  are  pouring  into  Richmond  from  the  south. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Stone,  United  Stated  army,  saw  at  Charlotte  from  7,000  to  8,000 
troops  en  route  to  Richmond.  He  and  others  unite  in  stating  that  it  is  quite 
positive  that  the  troops  on  James  island  (Charleston)  have  arrived  in  Rich- 
mond, and  that  the  southern  States  are  being  drained  of  their  garrisons  to 
re-enforce  the  army  in  my  front. 
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It  is  said  the  troops  of  Beauregard's  old  army  are  also  en  route  hither. 
This  last  is  wot  positive,  and  I  hope  to  learn  the  truth  in  regard  to  it  to- 
morrow. 

Three  regiments  (first  South  Carolina,  first  North  Carolina,  and  first 
Georgia,)  reached  Richmond  yesterday.  Supplies  are  being  rapidly  pushed 
in  by  all  routes. 

It  would  appear  that  Longstreet  is  in  front  of  Richmond,  on  this  side  of 
the  James;  D.  H.  Hill  at  Fort  Darling  and  vicinity. 

Our  cavalry  pickets  on  Charles  City  road  were  driven  in  to-day  by  a 
heavy  force  of  cavalry  and  some  artillery.  Averill  started  after  them  with 
a  sufficient  force.     I  have  not  heard  yet  the  result. 

Allow  me  to  urge  most  strongly  that  all  the  troops  of  Bnrnside  and 
Hunter,  together  with  all  that  can  be  possibly  spared  from  other  points,  be 
sent  to  me  at  once.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  true 
defence  of  Washington  consists  in  a  rapid  and  heavy  blow  given  by  this 
army  upon  Richmond.  Can  you  not  possibly  draw  15,000,  or  20,000  men 
from  the  west  to  re-enforce  me  temporarily  ?  They  can  return  the  moment 
we  gain  Richmond.  Please  give  weight  to  this  suggestion.  I  am  sure  it 
merits  it 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  very  respectifully,  your  obedient  servant 

G.  B.  McOLELLW, 
Mc^or  Oeneral  United  Statm  Army, 

Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Commanding  United  States  Army, 


Appendix  C. 

[Sent  10  a.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  August  27,  1862. 

I  can  get  no  satisfactory  information  from  the  front,  either  of  the  enemy 
or  of  our  troops.  There  seems  to  have  been  great  neglect  and  carelessness 
about  Manassas.  Franklin's  corps  should  march  in  that  direction  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  competent  officer  should  be  sent  out  to  take  direction  of 
affairs  in  that  vicinity. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chirf, 
Major  General  McClellan,  Alexandria, 

[Received  10.40  a.  m.] 

Alexandria,  10.20  a.  m.,  August  27,  1862. 

Telegram  this  moment  received.  I  have  sent  orders  to  Franklin  to  pre- 
pare to  march  with  his  corps  at  once,  and  to  repair  here  in  person  to  inform 
as  to  his  means  of  transportation.  Kearny  was  yesterday  at  Rappahan- 
nock; Porter  at  Bealeton,  Kelly's,  Barnett's,  &c.  Sumner  will  commence 
reaching  Falmouth  to-day.  Williams's  Massachusetts  cavalry  will  be 
mostly  at  Falmouth  to-day.  I  loaned  Burnside  my  personal  escort,  (one 
squadron  fourth  regulars,)  to  escort  down  Rappahannock.  I  have  just  sent 
for  Couch's  division  to  come  at  once. 

As  fast  as  I  gain  any  information  I  will  forward  it,  although  you  may 
already  have  it. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Mc^or  Ghneral, 

General  Halleck,  Oeneral-in- Chief. 
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[Sent  12  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  2>.  (7.,  August  21,  1862. 

Telegrams  from  General  Porter  to  General  Bum  side,  just  received,  say 
that  Banks  is  at  Fayetteville;  McDowel,  Sigel,  and  Ricketts,  near  Warren- 
ton;  Reno  on  his  right.  Porter  is  marching  on  Warrenton  Junction  to  re- 
enforce  Pope.  Nothing  said  of  Heintzelraan.  Porter  reports  a  general 
battle  imminent.  Franklin's  corps  should  move  out  by  forced  marches, 
carrying  three  or  four  days'  provisions,  and  to  be  supplied  as  far  as  possible 
by  railroad.  Perhaps  you  may  prefer  some  other  road  than  that  to  Centre- 
ville.  Colonel  Haupt  has  just  telegraphed  about  sending  out  troops,  &c. 
Please  see  him  and  give  him  your  directions.  There  has  been  some  serious 
neglect  to  guard  the  railroad,  which  should  be  immediately  remedied. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

OeneraldnrChi^, 

Major  General  McClellan,  Alexandria, 

[B«ceived  1.25  p.  m.] 

Alexandria,  August  27,  1862 — 11.20  a.  m. 

In  view  of  Bumside's  despatch,  just  received,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
throw  the  mass  of  Sumner's  corps  here  to  move  out  with  Franklin  to  Centre- 
▼ille  and  vicinity  ?  If  a  decisive  battle  is  fought  at  Warrenton,  a  disaster 
would  leave  any  troops  on  Lower  Rappahannock  in  a  dangerous  position. 
They  would  do  better  service  in  front  of  Washington. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 
Major  General  Halleck,  Oeneral-in- Chief, 

[Received  1.30.  p.  m.] 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  August  27,  1862 — 12  m. 

I  have  just  learned,  through  General  Woodbury,  that  it  was  stated  in 
your  office  last  night  that  it  was  ver^  strange  that,  with  20,000  men  here, 
I  did  not  prevent  the  raid  upon  Manassas.  This  induces  me  to  ask  whether 
your  remark  in  your  telegram  to-day,  that  there  had  been  great  neglect  about 
Manassas,  was  intended  to  apply  to  me  ?  I  cannot  suppose  it  was,  knowing, 
as  you  do,  that  I  arrived  here  without  information  and  with  no  instructions 
beyond  pushing  the  landing  of  my  troops.  The  bridge  was  burned  before 
my  arrival;  I  knew  nothing  of  it  'till  this  morning. 

I  ask,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  you  will  prevent  your  staff  from  making 
statements  which  do  me  such  great  injustice,  at  a  time  when  the  mOst 
cordial  co-operation  is  required. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 

Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Generd'in-  Chief, 

[Sent  2.40  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  27,  1862. 
No  remark  was  made  by  me,  or  in  my  hearing,  reflecting  on  you  in  rela- 
tion to  Manassas.   I  did  remark  to  General  Woodbury,  on  receiving  news  of 
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the  capture  of  the  train,  that  there  must  have  been  great  neglect  in  permit- 
ting five  hundred  of  the  enemy  to  make  the  raid  when  we  had  some  twenty 
thousand  men  in  that  vicinity,  (not  vicinity  of  Alexandria,)  and  added  that 
many  of  the  forces  sent  to  Pope  could  not  have  been  very  far  off.  It  would 
have  been  perfect  nonsense  to  have  referred  to  you,  when  you  had  just 
arrived,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops.  Indeed,  I  did 
not  blame  any  particular  person,  but  merely  said  there  must  have  been 
neglect  somewhere.  I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  General  Wood- 
bury, for  he  could  not  possibly  have  drawn  such  an  inference  from  any- 
thing I  have  said. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneralrin-Chi^. 
Major  General  McClellan,  Alexandria. 


[Time  received,  1.40  p.  m.] 

Alexandria,  August  27,  1862 — 12.05  p.  m. 
My  aid  has  just  returned  from  General  Franklin's  camp  ;  reports  that 
Generals  Franklin,  Smith,  and  Slocum  are  all  in  Washington.  He  gave 
the  order  to  the  next  in  rank  to  place  the  corps  in  readiness  to  move  at 
once.  I  learn  that  heavy  firing  has  been  heard  tliis  a.  m.  at  Centreville, 
and  have  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth.  I  can  find  no  cavalry  to  send  out  on 
the  roads.     Are  the  works  finished  and  ready  for  defence  ? 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Mc^'or  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  Halleck,  Oeneral-in- Chief. 

[Reoeived  1.50  p.  m.] 

Alexandria,  August  21,  1862 — 1.15  p.  m. 

Franklin's  artillery  has  no  horses  except  for  four  guns  without  caissons. 
I  can  pick  up  no  cavalry.  In  view  of  these  facts,  will  it  not  be  well  to  push 
Sumner's  corps  here  by  water  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  make  immediate 
arrangements  for  placing  the  works  in  front  of  Washington  in  an  efficient 
condition  of  defence  ?  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  enemy's  force 
between  Pope  and  ourselves.  Can  Franklin,  without  his  artillery  or  cavalry, 
effect  any  useful  purpose  in  front  ?  Should  not  Burnside  at  once  take  steps 
to  evacuate  Falmouth  and  Aquia,  at  the  same  time  covering  the  retreat  of 
any  of  Pope's  troops  who  may  fall  back  in  that  direction  ?  I  do  not  see  that 
we  have  force  enough  in  hand  to  form  a  connexion  with  Pope,  whose  exact 
position  we  do  not  know.    Are  we  safe  in  the  direction  of  the  Valley  ? 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

,     Mc^or  General. 

General  Halleck,  Oeneral-dn-Chief. 


[Sent  1.50  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  21,  1862. 

Yes;  I  think  Sumner's  corps  should  come  to  Alexandria.    The  enemy  has 
appeared  at  Leesburg,  and  the  commanding  officer  at  Edwards's  Ferry  asks 
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avaliy  ;  have  you  any  to  spare  him  ?    The  enemy  seems  to  be  trying  to 
Pope's  right.     Is  there  no  way  of  communicating  with  him  ? 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 


Eyor  General  McClellan,  Alexandria. 


General'in-  Chief, 


[Received  9  p.  m.] 

Alexandria,  Virginia,  August  21,  1862. 

16  remains  of  12th  Pennsylvania  cavalry  are  here.  I  am  collecting  them, 
will  see  that  they  have  forage  and  rations  to-night,  ready  to  move  out 
cout  in  the  morning.  They  report  enemy  in  force  at  Bristow,  Gaines- 
,  and  Manassas.  Train  just  fired  one  mile  .other  side  of  Burke's  Station, 
ind  part  of  Cox's  command  under  orders  to  take  the  cars;  will  halt  it 
Franklin  until  morning.     Will  be  up  to  see  you  in  few  minutes. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
ijor  General  Hallegk,  Oeneralrin-Chief. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  28,  1862. 

1  parting  with  General  McClellan,  about  two  o'clock  this  morning,  it 
understood  that  you  were  to  move  with  your  corps  today  towards 
Ekssas  Junction,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  railroad.  I  have  just 
led  that  the  general  has  not  yet  returned  to  Alexandria.  If  you  have 
eceived  his  order,  act  on  this. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneral'in'Chief. 
ijor  General  Franklin,  Alexandria. 


[Received  1.05  p.  m.] 

Alexandria,  Virginia,  I  p.  m.,  August  28, 1862. 
)ur  despatch  to  Franklin  received.  I  have  been  doing  all  possible  to 
f  artillery  and  cavalry.  The  moment  Franklin  can  be  started  with  a 
)nable  amount  of  artillery  he  shall  go.  In  the  mean  time  see  Whipple's 
atch.  Something  must  be  done  in  that  direction.  Please  see  Barnard, 
3e  sure  that  the  works  towards  the  Chain  Bridge  are  perfectly  secure, 
k  upon  these  works,  especially  Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy,  as  of  the  first 
rtance.  I  have  heard  incidentally  that  there  is  no  garrison  in  Ethan 
1,  but  presume  it  is  a  mistake.  I  have  just  conversed  with  Colonel 
bin,  and  think  the  enemy  is  in  so  much  force  near  Manassas  as  to  make 
cessary  for  us  to  move  in  force. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
ineral  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 

[Sent  3.30  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  28,  1862. 
>t  a  moment  must  be  lost  in   pushing  as  large  a  force  as  possible 
rds  Manassas,  so  as  to  communicate  with  Pope  before  the  enemy  is  re- 
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enforced.  I  directed  General  Barnard  to  report  to  you,  and  do  not  know 
where  he  is.  In  Barnard's  absence,  Whipple  can  tell  you  about  the  garri- 
sons  of  the  forts.     No  message  from  Pope  has  reached  here. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Generd-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McClellan,  Alexandria. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  28,  1862. 

I  have  sent  Colonel  Gutts  with  maps  and  directions  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion he  can  pick  up  about  General  Pope.  I  hear  nothing,  except  through 
you  and  General  Barnard,  who  telegraphs  that  guns  are  heard  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Manassas.  Keep  up  telegraphic  communication  with  Franklin,  so 
that  we  may  determine  how  far  to  push  him  forward. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Ghneral-wrChirf. 
Major  General  McClellan,  Alexandria. 


[Received  7.30  p.  m.] 

Headquarters,  near  Alexandrla, 

August  28,  1862 — 4.40  p.  m. 
General  Franklin  is  with  me  here.  I  will  know  in  a  few  minutes  the  con- 
dition of  artillery  and  cavalry.  We  are  not  yet  in  condition  to  move;  may 
be  by  to-morrow  morning.  Pope  must  cut  through  to-day,  or  adopt  the  plan 
I  suggested.  I  have  ordered  troops  to  garrison  the  works  at  Upton^s  Hill. 
They  must  be  held  at  any  cost.  As  soon  as  I  can  see  the  way  to  spare 
them,  I  will  send  a  good  corps  of  troops  there.  It  is  the  key  to  Washington, 
which  cannot  be  seriously  menaced  as  long  as  it  is  held. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  ChpMTol, 
Major  General  H.  W.  HAiiLBCK, 

Oeneral-in- Chief'. 


[Received  6.15  p.  m.] 

Camp  near  Alexandria, 

August  28 — 4.45  p.  m. 
Your  despatch  received.  Neither  Franklin's  nor  Sumner's  corps  is  now 
in  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  battle.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  send 
them  out  now.  I  have  sent  aids  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mands of  Cox  and  Tyler;  but  I  still  think  that  a  premature  movement  in 
small  force  will  accomplish  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  troops  sent 
out.  I  repeat  that  I  will  lose  no  time  in  preparing  the  troops  now  here  for 
the  field;  and  that  whatever  orders  you  may  give,  after  hearing  what  I  have 
to  say,  will  be  carried  out. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN. 

Mc^or  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief. 
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[Sent  8.40  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D,  (7.,  Atigust  28,  1862. 

There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  moving  Franklin's  corps  towards  Ma- 
nassas. They  must  go  to-morrow  morning,  ready  or  not  ready.  If  we 
delay  too  long  to  get  ready,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all,  for  Pope 
will  either  be  defeated  or  victbrious  without  our  aid.  If  there  is  a  want  of 
wagons,  the  men  must  carry  provisions  with  them  till  the  wagons  can  come 
to  their  relief. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneral-in-Ghief. 
Major  General  McClellan,  Alexandria, 

[12.20  a.  m.] 

Alexandria,  10  a.  m.,  August  28. 

Your  despatch  received.  Franklin's  corps  has  been  ordered  to  march  at 
six  (6)  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  Sumner  has  about  fourteen  thousand 
(14,000)  infantry,  without  cavalry  or  artillery,  here.  Oox's  brigade  of  four 
regiments  is  here,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery.  Men  of  two  (2)  regi- 
ments, much  fatigued,  came  to-day.  Tyler's  brigade,  of  three  new  regi- 
ments, but  little  drilled,  is  also  here.  ^11  these  troops  will  be  ordered  to 
hold  themselves  ready  to  march  to-morrow  morning;  and  all,  except  Frank- 
lin's, to  await  further  orders.  K  you  wish  any  of  them  to  move  towards 
Manassas,  please  inform  me.  Colonel  Wager,  2d  New  York  volunteer  artil- 
lery, has  just  come  in  from  the  front.  He  reports  strong  infantry  and  cav- 
alry force  of  rebels  near  Fairfax  CourtrHouse.  Reports  numerous,  from  va- 
rious sources,  that  Lee  and  Stuart,  with  large  forces,  are  at  Manassas;  that 
the  enemy,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  intend  advancing  on 
the  forts  near  Arlington  and  Chain  Bridge,  with  a  view  to  attacking  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore. 

General  Barnard  telegraphs  me  to-night  that  the  length  of  line  of  fortifica- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  Potomac  requires  two  thousand  additional  battery 
men,  and  additional  troops  to  defend  intervals,  according  to  circumstances. 
At  all  events,  he  says  an  old  regiment  should  be  added  to  the  force  at  Chain 
Bridge,  and  a  few  regiments  distributed  along  the  lines  to  give  confidence 
to  our  new  troops.  I  agree  with  him  fully,  and  think  our  fortifications  along 
the  upper  part  of  our  line  on  this  side  of  the  river  very  unsafe  with  their 
present  garrisons,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  seem  to  indicate  an  at- 
tack upon  these  works. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Mqjor  Oenerd, 

Major  General  Halleck, 

Oeneral-in-Ghief  J  United  States  Ai^rny. 

Camp  near  Alexandria, 

August  29—10.30  a.  m. 
Franklin's  corps  is  in  motion ;  started  about  six  (6)  a.  m.  I  can  give  him  but 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  I  propose  moving  General  Cox  to  Upton's  Hill  to 
hold  that  important  point  with  its  works,  and  to  push  cavalry  scouts  to 
Vienna  via  Freeman  Hill  and  Hunter's  Lane  Cox  has  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry.     Please  answer  at  once  whether  this  meets  your  approval.     I  have 
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directed  Woodbury,  with  the  engineer  brigade,  to  hold  Fort  Lyon,  howeyer. 
Detailed  last  night  two  regiments  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ethan  Allen  and 
Marcy.  Meagher's  brigade  is  still  at  Aquia.  If  Sumner  moves  in  support 
of  Franklin,  it  leaves  us  without  any  reliable  troops  in  and  near  Washing- 
ton, yet  Franklin  is  too  much  alone.  What  shall  be  done  ?  No  more 
cavalry  arrived.  Have  but  three  squadrons  belonging  to  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Franklin  has  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  and  no  wagons  to  move 
more.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  much  if  he 
meets  strong  resistance.  I  should  not  have  moved  him  but  for  your  press- 
ing orders  of  last  night.    What  have  you  from  Vienna  and  Drainesville  ? 

GEO.  B.  McOLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  H allege, 

Oenerd'in-  Chief. 

[Sentl2.06p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  August  29,  1862. 

Upton's  Hill  arrangement  all  right.  We  must  send  wagons  and  ammuni- 
tion to  Franklin  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  Meagher's  brigade  ordered  up  yes- 
terday. Fitzhugh  Lee  was,  it  is  said  on  good  authority,  in  Alexandria  on 
Sunday  last  for  three  hours.     I  hear  nothing  from  Drainesville. 

H.  W.  HA.LLECK, 
'  Oeneral-in-Chi^. 

Major  General  McClellan,  Alexandria, 

[Received  12.08  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

Augusi  29,  1862—12  m. 
Your  telegram  received.    Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's  corps 
to  continue  ?     He  is  without  reserve  ammunition  and  without  transportation. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck,      . 

GeneraJAn-  Chief. 

[Received  12.50  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 
Alexandria^  Vlrginija,  August  29,  1862 — 12  m. 

Have  ordered  most  of  the  12th  Pennsylvania  cavalry  to  report  to  General 
Barnard  for  scouting  duty,  toward  Rockville,  Poolesville,  &c.  If  you  appre- 
hend a  raid  of  cavalry  on  your  side  of  river,  I  had  better  send  a  brigade  or 
two  of  Sumner's  to  near  Tennallytown,  where,  with  two  or  three  old  regiments 
in  Forts  Allen  and  Marcy,  they  can  watch  both  Chain  Bridge  and  Tennallytown. 
Would  it  meet  your  views  to  post  rest  of  Sumner's  corps  between  Arlington 
and  Fort  Corcoran,  where  they  can  either  support  Cox,  Franklin,  or  Chain 
Bridge,  and  even  Tennallytown  ? 

Franklin  has  only  between  10,000  and  11,000  ready  for  duty. 
How  far  do  you  wish  this  force  to  advance  ? 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  United  States  Army. 
Major  General  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chief. 
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[Eleceived  1.45  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  near  Alexandria, 

August  29,  1862—1  p.  m. 

I  anxiously  await  reply  to  my  last  despatch,  in  regard  to  Sumner.  Wish 
to  give  the  order  at  once.  Please  authorize  me  to  attach  new  regiments 
permanently  to  my  old  brigades.  I  can  do  much  good  to  old  and  new  troops 
in  that  way.  I  shall  endeavor  to  hold  a  line  in  advance  of  Forts  Allen  and 
Marcy,  at  least  with  strong  advanced  guards.  I  wish  to  hold  the  line  through 
Prospect  Hill>  Marshall's,  Miner's  and  Hall's  Hills.  This  will  give  us  timely 
warning.  Shall  I  do  as  seems  best  to  me  with  all  the  troops  in  this  vicinity, 
including  Franklin,  who  I  really  think  ought  not,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, to  proceed  beyond  Anandale  ? 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
General  Halleck, 

Generalrin-Chief,  '  , 

[Sent  3  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  Z>.  (7.,  August  29,  1862. 
Your  proposed  disposition  of  Sumner's  corps  seems  to  me  judicious.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  time  to  examine  into  details.  The  present  danger  is  a  raid 
upon  Washington  in  the  night  time.  Dispose  of  all  troops  as  you  deem  best. 
I  want  Franklin's  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something  about  the 
enemy.  Perhaps  he  may  get  such  information  at  Anandale  as  to  prevent 
his  going  further.  Otherwise,  he  will  push  on  towards  Fairfax.  Try  to  get 
something  from  direction  of  Manassas,  either  by  telegram  or  through  Frank- 
lin's scouts.  Our  people  mu^  move  more  actively,  and  find  out  where  the 
enemy  is.     I  am  tired  of  guesses. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneral'in-  Chief. 
Major  General  McClkllan,  Alexandria. 

[Sent  2.40  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  Augusi^2^,  1862—2.30/).  m. 

What  news  from  direction  of  Manassas  Junction  ?    What  generally  ? 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClellan, 

Alexandria,  Virginia. 

[Time  received  3.30  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 
Near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  August  29,  1862— 2.45  jp.  m. 
The  last  news  I  received  from  the  direction  of  Manassas  was  from  strag- 
glers  to  the  efiect  that  the  enemy  were  evacuating  Centreville,  and  retirmg 
towards  Thoroughfare  Gap.    This  is  by  no  means  reliable. 

I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted:  first,  to  concentrate 
%11  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope;  second,  to  leave 
PoDe  to  ffet  out  of  his  scrape,  and  at  once  use  all  our  means  to  make  the 
capital  perfectly  safe.    No  ijiiddle  course  will  now  answer.    Tell  me  what 
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you  wish  me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  accomplish  it.  I  wish 
to  know  what  my  orders  and  authority  are.  I  ask  for  nothing,  but  will  obey 
whatever  orders  you  give.  I  only  ask  a  prompt  decision,  that  I  may  at  once 
give  the  necessary  orders.     lif will  not  do  to  delay  longer. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  Oenerd. 
A.  Lincoln,  President. 


[Sent  4.10  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  29, 1862. 

Yours  of  to-day  just  received.  I  think  your  first  alternative,  to  wit:  "to 
concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope,''  is 
the  right  one.  But  I  wish  not  to.  control.  That  I  now  leave  to  Greneral 
Halleck,  aided  by  your  counsels. 

A.  LI^fCOLN. 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Alexandria,  Virginia, 


y^AB,  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  29,  1862. 
I  think  you  had  better  place  Sumner's  corps,  as  it  arrives,  near  the  forti- 
fications and  particularly  at  the  Chain  Bridge.  The  principal  tiling  to  be 
feared  now  is  a  cavalry  raid  into  this  city,  especially  in  the  night  time.  Use 
Cox's  and  Tyler's  brigades  and  the  new  troops  for  the  same  object  if  you  need 
them. 

,  .^Porter  writes  to  Burnside  from  Bristow,  9.30  a.  m.  yesterday,  that  Pope's 
forces  were  then  moving  on  Manassas,  and  that  Burnside  would  soon  bear 
of  them  by  way  of  Alexandria. 

General  Cullum  has  gone  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  I  have  only  a  single  reg- 
ular officer  for  duty  in  the  office.  Please  send  some  of  your  officers  to-day 
to  see  that  every  precaution  is  taken  at  the  forks  against  a  raid ;  also  at  the 
bridges. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General'in-  Chirf. 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Alexandria,  Virginia, 


[Beoeived  5.38  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

August  29,  5.25  p.  m.,  1862. 
Before  receiving  the  President's  message,  I  had  put  Sumner's  corps  in 
motion  towards  Arlington  and  the  Chain  Bridge,  not  having  received  any 
reply  from  you.  The  movement  is  still  under  your  control  in  either  direction, 
though  now  under  progress,  as  stated.  I  think  that  one  of  two  alternatives 
should  be  fully  carried  out. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Mc^or  Oenerd.    « 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Oeneral-in-  Chief, 
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[Sent  7.60  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  JDr  C,  August  29, 1862. 
You  will  immediately  send  construction  train  and  guards  to  repair  rail- 
road to  Manassas.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  this.  I  have  just  been  told  that 
Franklin's  corp  stopped  at  Anandale,  and  that  he  was  this  evening  in  Alex- 
andria. This  is  all  contrary  to  my  orders.  Investigate  and  report  the  fact 
of  this  disobedience.  That  corps  must  push  forward,  as  I  directed,  to  pro- 
tect the  railroad  and  open  our  communications  with  Manassas. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Qenerai-in  Chief. 
Major  General  McClellan,  Alexandria. 

[Time  received,  8.50  p.  m  ] 

Camp  near  Alexandria, 
August  29,  8  p.  wi.,  1862. 
By  referring  to  my  telegrams  of  10.30  a.  m.,  12  m.,  and  1  p.  m.,  together 
with  your  reply  of  2.48  p.  m.,  you  will  see  why  Franklin's  corps  halted  at 
Anandale.  This  small  cavalry  force,  all  I  had  to  give  him,  was  ordered  to 
push  on  as  far  as  possible  towards  Manassas.  It  was  not  safe  for  Franklin 
to  move  beyond  Anandale.  under  the  circumstances,  until  we  knew  what  was 
at  Vienna.  General  Franklin  remained  here  until  about  1  p.  m.,  endeavor- 
ing to  arrange  for  supplies  for  his  command.  I  am  responsible  for  both 
these  circumstances,  and  do  not  see  that  either  was  in  disobedience  to 
your  orders.  Please  give  distinct  orders  in  reference  to  Franklin's  move- 
ments of  to-morrow.  I  have  sent  to  Colonel  Haupt  to  push  out  construction  and 
supply  trains  as  soon  as  possible,  General  Tyler  to  furnish  the  necessary 
guards.  I  have  directed  General  Banks's  supply  train  to  start  out  to-night 
at  least  as  far  as  Anandale  with  an  escort  from  General  Tyler.  In  regard 
to  to-morrow's  movements  1  desire  definite  instructions,  as  it  is  not  agreea- 
ble to  me  to  be  accused  of  disobeying  orders  when  I  have  simply  exercised 
^e  discretion  you  committed  to  me. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  Hau.eck, 

Oeneral'in-  Chief. 

[Received  10.46  p.  m] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

Atigust  29,  1862—10/).  m. 

Not  hearing  from  you,  I  have  sent  orders  to  General  Franklin  to  place 
himself  in  communication  with  General  Pope  by  advancing,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and,  at  the  same  time,  cover  the  transit  of  Pope's  supplies.  Orders 
have  been  given  for  railway  and  wagon  trains  to  move  to  Pope  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  I  am  having  inspection  made  of  all  the  forts  around  the 
city  by  members  of  my  staff,  with  instructions  to  give  all  requisite  orders. 
I  inspected  Worth  and  Ward  myself  this  evening;  found  them  in  good  order. 
Reports,  so  far  as  heard  from,  are  favorable  as  to  condition  of  works. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Mqfor  OeneraL 

Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

OeneraHnrChi^. 

Rep.  Com.  108 30 
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[Received  10.50  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Arut  of  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Alexandria^  August  29,  1862 — 10  p.  m. 

The  following  has  just  been  received  by  an  orderly: 

"Anandale,  *l,\bp.m 

"  General:  The  news  picked  up  here  from  all  sources  passing  along  the 
roads  is  as  follows: 

"  Jackson  left  Centreville  yesterday  afternoon  to  march  through  Thorough- 
fare Gap.  He  was  confronted  by  Sigel,  whom  he  attacked  immediately. 
Sigel  was  re-enforced  by  Heintzelman  and  Porter  to-day.  McDowell,  by  noon, 
was  four  miles  from  the  field,  and  was  merely  waiting  for  his  ammunition  to 
come  up  to  join  him.  The  field  of  battle  is  near  Gainesville.  Sigel  fought 
all  day  yesterday,  slept  on  the  enemy's  ground,  and  this  morning  at  5  o'clock 
was  attacked,  and  the  cannonading  was  very  heavy  when  a  certain  sutler, 
one  of  the  parties  who  gives  the  information,  left  there.  From  all  the  evi- 
dence the  inference  is  that  we  have  met  with  no  disaster,  and  that  Stonewall 
is  in  a  tight  place  unless  he  leaves  to-night  by  Aldie.  Jackson  had  with 
him  yesterday  three  divisions— his  own,  E well's,  and  Hill's — amounting  to 
40,000  men.  Birney  held  Centreville  this  morning,  and  pursued  Jackson, 
picking  up  many  stragglers.  The  enemy  left  Centreville  last  evening. 
Many  of  the  rebel  dead  are  lying  near  Centreville.  Birney  ceased  the  pur- 
suit on  learning  the  force  of  the  enemy.  All  of  the  best  witnesses,  and  all 
of  the  citizens  who  have  passed,  consider  Jackson  in  a  dangerous  position. 

"  Pope's  train  is  parked  this  side  of  Centreville. 
"  Truly  yours, 

"  W.  B.  FRANKLIN, 
"  Major  General f  Commanding  Sixth  Corps. 

"  P.  S. — Pope  is  said  to  be  very  short  of  provisions,  and  the  country  will 
not  support  him. 

"  W.  B.  F." 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Generahin-  Chief. 


[Received  3;20  p.  m.,  August  30,  1862  ] 

Headquarters  Battle,  near  Groveton,  Virginia, 

5  a.  m.,  30. 

We  fought  a  terrific  battle  here  yesterday  with  the  combined  forces  of 
the  enemy,  which  lasted  with  continuous  fury  from  daylight  until  dark,  by 
which  time  the  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field,  which  we  now  occupy. 
Our  troops  are  too  much  exhausted  yet  to  push  matters,  though  I  shall  do 
so  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  as  soon  as  Gen.  P.  J.  Porter  comes  np  from 
Manassas.  The  enemy  is  still  in  our  front,  but  badly  used  up.  We  have 
lost  not  less  than  eight  thousand  men,  killed  and  wounded;  but,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  field,  the  enemy  lost  at  least  two  to  one.  He  stood 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  every  assault  was  made  by  ourselves.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  identical  battle-field  of  Bull  Run,  which  greatly 
increased  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men.  The  news  just  reaches  me  from  the 
front  that  the  enemy  is  retiring  toward  the  mountains ;  I  go  forward  at  once 
to  see.    We  have  made  great  captures,  but  I  am  not  able  yet  to  form  an 
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idea  of  their  extent.  Oar  troops  behaved  splendidly.  I  think  you  had  best 
seod  Franklin's,  Cox's  and  Sturgis's  regiments  to  Centreville,  as  also  forage 
and  subsistence.  I  received  a  note  this  morning  from  General  Franklin, 
written  by  order  of  General  McClellan,  saying  that  wagons  and  cars  would 
be  loaded  and  sent  to  Fairfax  Station  as  soon  as  I  would  send  a  cavalry 
escort  to  Alexandria  to  bring  them  out.  Such  a  request,  when  Alexandria 
is  full  of  troops,  and  we  fighting  the  enemy,  needs  no  comment. 

Will  you  have  these  supplies  sent,  without  the  least  delay,  to  Centre ville. 

JOHN  POPE, 
Major  General. 
Major  General  Halleck, 

•    OeneraJAn-Chief, 


[Sent  9.40  a.  m.]v 

War  Departmrnt, 
Washington,  D,  (7.,  August  30,  1862. 
I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  General  Franklin's  march  of  yesterday, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  was  very  wrong  in  stopping 
at  Anandale.  Moreover,  1  learned  last  night  that  the  quartermaster's 
department  would  have  given  him  plenty  of  transportation  if  he  had  applied 
for  it  any  time  since  his  arrival  at  Alexandria.  He  knew  the  importance  of 
opening  communication  with  General  Pope's  army,  and  should  have  acted 
more  promptly. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneral^n-  Chiefs 
Major  General  McClellan,  Alexandria* 

[Received  11.35  a.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Alexandria,  August  SO,  1862«-11  a,  m. 
Have  ordered  Sumner  to  leave  one  brigade  in  the  vicinity  of  Chain  Bridge, 
and  to  move  the  rest  via  Columbia  pike,  on  Anandale  and  Fairfax  Court- 
Honse,  if  this  is  the  route  you  wish  them  to  take.  He  and  Franklin  are  both 
instructed  to  joih  Pope  as  promptly  as  possible.  Shall  Couch  move  also 
when  he  arrives  ? 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

ilfq/or  General. 
/Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-inr  Chief. 

[Sent  12.20  p.  m.] 

War  Departmint, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  August  80,  1863. 
I  think  Conch  should  land  at  Alexandria  and  be  immediately  pushed  out 
to  Pope.  Send  the  troops  where  the  fighting  is.  Let  me  know  when  Couch 
arrives,  as  I  may  have  other  information  by  that  time.  Use  the  Connecticut 
officers  and  regiment  as  you  propose.  Send  transports  to  Aquia  to  bring 
up  Bnmside's  command.  1  have  telegraphed  to  him,  and  am  waiting  his 
answer. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chirf. 
Major  General  MgClellak,  Alexandria. 
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[Sent  2  16  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  AuguM  30,  1863. 
Franklin's  and  all  of  Sumner's  corps  should  be  pushed  forward  with  all 
possible  despatch.  They  must  use  their  legs  and  make  forced  marches. 
Time  now  is  everythinp^.  Send  some  sharpshooters  on  train  to  Bull  Ran. 
The  bridges  and  property  are  threatened  by  bands  of  Prince  William  cavalry. 
Give  Colonel  Haupt  all  the  assistance  you  can  The  sharpshooters  on  top 
of  cars  can  assist  in  unloading  trains. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneral'in-  Chirf. 
Major  General  McClellan,  Alexandria, 

[Received  3  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  Potomac, 
Alexandria,  Va,,  August  30,  1862 — 1.10  p,  m. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  calibre  of  Pope's  artillery.  All  I  can  do  is  to  direct 
ordnance  oflficer  to  load  up  all  the  wagons  sent  to  him.  I  have  already  sent 
all  my  headquarters  wagons.  You  will  see  that  wagons  are  sent  from  Wash- 
ington. I  can  do  nothing  more  than  give  the  order  that  every  available 
wagon  in  Alexandria  shall  be  loaded  at  once.  The  order  to  the  brigade  of 
Sumner  that  I  directed  to  remain  at  Chain  Bridge  and  Tennallytown  shouW 
go  from  your  headquarters  to  save  time.  I  understand  you  to  instruct  it  also 
to  move.  I  have  no  sharpshooters  except  the  guard  around  my  camp.  I 
have  sent  off  every  man  but  those.  I  will  now  send  them  with  the  train,  as 
you  directed.  I  will  also  send  my  only  remaining  squadron  of  cavalry  with 
General  Sumner.  I  can  do  no  more.  You  now  have  every  man  of  the  armj 
of  the  Potomac  who  is  within  my  reach. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Mcyor  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  Halleck, 

OeneraHn-Ghief. 

[Received  5.40  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 
Alexandria,  August  30,  1862 — bp.m. 
Major  Hammerstein,  of  my  staff,  reports  from  two  miles  this  side  of  Ceo- 
treville,  at  1.30  p.  m.,  that  Franklin's  corps  was  then  advancing  rapidly. 
Sumner's  corps  moved  at  1.45  p.  m.  The  orderly  who  brought  the  despatch 
from  Hammerstein  states  that  he  learned  that  the  fighting  commenced  five 
miles  beyond  Centreville,  and  that  our  people  had  been  driving  them  all  daj. 
Hammerstein  says  all  he  learns  was  favorable. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
General  Halleck,  Genend-in-Chief. 
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[Sent  10.10  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Wai*hington,  D.  (7.,  August  30,  1862. 
All  of  Sumner's  corps  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  not  actually  required 
in  the  forts  should  inarch  to  Pope's  relief.     Replace  them  with  new  regi- 
ments.    Franklin  should  also  be  hurried  on«to  re-enforce  Pope. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneral'in'  Chief, 
Major  General  McClellan,  Alexandria. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

Auguid  30,  1862. 
General:  Ever  since  General  Franklin  received  notice  that  he  was  to  march 
from  Alexandria  he  has  been  using  every  effort  to  get  transportation  for  his 
extra  ammunition,  but  he  was  uniformly  told  by  the  quartermasters  here 
that  there  was  none  disposable,  and  his  command  marched  without  wagons. 
After  the  departure  of  his  corps,  at  6  a.  m.  yesterday,  he  procured  twenty 
wagons  to  carry  a  portion  of  his  ammunition  by  unloading  some  of  General 
Banks's  supply  train  for  that  purpose. 

General  Sumner  was  one  entire  day  in  endeavoring,  by  application  upon 
quartermasters  and  others,  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  wagons  to  transport 
bis  reserve  ammunition,  but  without  success,  and  was  obliged  to  march 
without  it.  I  have  this  morning  sent  all  my  headquarters  train  that  is 
landed,  to  be  at  once  loaded  with  ammunition  for  Sumner  and  Franklin,  bat 
they  will  not  go  far  towards  supplying  the  deficiency. 

Eighty-five  wagons  were  got  together  by  the  quartermaster  last  night, 
loaded  with  subsistence,  and  sent  forward  under  an  escort  at  one  (1)  a.  m. 
via  Alexandria. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  your  instructions  promptly. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
transportation  on  hand  at  Alexandria  and  Washington  has  been  needed  for 
current  supplies  of  the  garrisons.    At  all  events,  such  is  the  state  of  the 
case  as  represented  to  me  by  the  quartermasters;  and  it  appears  to  be  true. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  has  not  been  properly  explained  to  you. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

.    Major  General  United  States  Army, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Near  Alexandria^  August  30,  1862. 

Sumner's  corps  was  fully  in  motion  by  2.30  p.  m.,  and  Franklin's  was  past 
Fairfax  at  10  a.  m.,  moving  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  have  sent  the 
last  cavalry  man  I  have  to  the  front;  also  every  rther  soldier  in  my  com- 
mand, except  a  small  camp  guard.  The  firing  in  front  has  been  extremely 
heavy  for  the  last  hour. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  M(^or  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-inChief. 
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[Received  3.40  p.  m.,  Augoet  31,  1862.] 

Centreville,  10  45  a.  m.,  31. 

Our  troops  are  all  here  and  in  position,  though  much  used  up  and  worn 
out.  I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  greatly  better  if  Sumner  and 
Franklin  had  been  here  three  or /our  days  ago;  but  you  may  rely  upon  oar 
giving  them  as  desperate  a  fight  as  I  can  force  our  men  to  stand  up  to.  I 
Ehould  like  to  know  whether  you  feel  secure  about  Washington,  should  this 
armv  be  destroyed.  I  shall  fight  it  as  long  as  a  man  will  stand  up  to  the 
worK.  You  must  judge  what  is  to  be  done,  having  in  view  the  safety  of  the 
capital.'  The  enemy  is  already  pilshing  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  in  our 
front  at  Cub  Run,  whether  in  advance  of  an  attack  to-day  I  don't  yet  know. 

I  send  you  this  that  you  may  know  our  position  and  my  purpose. 

JNO.  POPE,  Major  General. 

Major  General  Halleck,  Oeneral-in- Chief. 


Appendix  D. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  6,  1862. 
General:  General  Sumner  reports  the  enemy  moving  towards  Rockville. 
It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  invaluable  time  if  yoa  will  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  order  in  regard  to  Franklin  and  Porter  until  I  can  see 
my  way  out  of  this  diflBculty.  I  wish  to  move  Franklin's  corps  to  the  front 
at  once.  To  prevent  a  change  in  Burnside's  command  while  on  the  march  I 
would  urgently  recommend  that  Hooker  be  assigned  to  McDowell's  corps. 
The  Secretary  told  me  he  would  cheerfully  agree  to  anything  of  this  kind 
that  met  your  approval,  and  I  really  feel  it  necessary  for  me  to  ask  for  these 
things  at  once. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  Halleck. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  6,  1862. 
.  You  need  not  wait  for  the  change  of  commander,  but  move  McDowell's 
corps  at  once.    I  think  the  change  will  be  made  this  ai'ternoon.     I  will  trj 
immediately. 

Yours,  &c., 

H.  W  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Commanding f  S^c, 

P.  S, — Hooker  has  been  assigned  to  Porter's  corps,  and  it  has  been  directed 
that  Reno  be  assigned  to  McDowell. 

H.  W.  H. 

Washington,  St^ptemfter  6,  1862. 
General  McDowell  is  relieved  from,  command,  and  General  Reno  assigned 
to  his  place. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Commanding^  <tc. 
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Washington,  September  7,  1862. 
1  have  just  seen  Colonel  Pleasonton's  despatch  of  2.30.  Until  we  can  get 
better  advices  about  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  at  Drainesville,  I  think  we 
mast  be  very  cautious  about  stripping  too  much  the  forts  on  the  Virginia 
side.  It  may  be  the  enemy's  object  to  draw  off  the  mass  of  our  forces,  and 
then  attempt  to  attack  from  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac.  Think  of 
this.     I  will  see  you  as  soon  as  I  can. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Generdlrin-Chief, 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Commanding^  dec. 


[Received  12  m.] 

Near  Rockviixe,  Md  , 
September  8, 1862—11.20  a.  m. 
Everything  quiet  in  front  by  last  accounts.  Franklin  has  reached  Muddy 
Branch  ;  Sykes,  Sumner,  and  Banks  near  here.  Burnsidc  and  Hooker  move 
to-day  to  Brookville  ;  Pleasonton  will  advance  his  cavalry  to  Bamesville, 
Hyattstown,  Damascus,  Unity,  &c.  We  have  cavalry  at  Poolesville.  No 
enemy  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  I  think  they  are  beyond  the  Monocacy.  Couch 
will  remain  at  Offert'a  until  I  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  large  force  at 
Drainesville,  which  I  hope  to  know  any  moment. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Mqjor  Oeiieral. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 

[Sttnt  1.05  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  8,  1862. 

General  Marcy  informed  me  this  morning  that  Bayard's  cavalry  had 
scouted  to  Drainesville,  and  no  enemy  there.  It  is  reported  that  they  have 
gone  to  Leesburg  to  cross.  If  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
your  forces  to  meet  the  enemy  should  move  rapidly  forward,  leaving  a  re- 
serve in  reach  of  you  and  Washington  at  same  time.  If  General  Marcy  has 
not  telegraphed,  he  has  probably  sent  in  aides  with  despatches. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneratrin-  Chief. . 
Major  General  McClellan,  RockviUe. 

[Received  6  p.  m.] 

Rockville,  Md., 
September  8—6.30  p.  m. 
In  reply  to  your  despatch  of  5  o'clock  this  p.  m.,  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  General  Pleasonton,  at  4.20  p.  m.,  reports  from  Dawsonville  that  his 
advance  within  three  miles  of  Poolesville  was  fired  on  by  artillery,  the  shells 
passing  over  them  ;  also  that  infantry  were  moving  out  of  the  woods  in 
force  at  that  point.  Ho  also  heard  the  command  under  Colonel  Fatnsworth, 
near  Poolesville,  was  fired  on  by  artillery,  but  heard  no  report  from  Colonel 
Farnsworih.  I  do  not  think,  from  the  tenor  of  General  Pleasonton's  despatches, 
that  any  great  force  was  seen,  but  he  guards  every  approach  carefully  and 
will  keep  me  fully  advised.  I  will  inform  you  of  everything  of  importance 
that  occurs.    Burnside  will   be  at  Mechanicsville  to-night.    While  I  am 
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writing,  another  despatch  from  General  Pleasonton,  dated  6.15,  says  that 
Colonel  Farnsworth  has  occupied  Poolesville  after  a  skirmish,  in  which  the 
rebels  brought  up  one  gun.  Ours  soon  silenced  it,  and  they  retreated  towards 
Barnesville,  where  there  is  some  force,  not  over  800.  Six  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  some  others  wounded.  Two  squadrons  are  in  pursuit  towards 
Barnesville,  and  have  killed  some  of  the  rebels.  Our  loss  only  two  or  three 
wounded. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  Oeneral. 
His  Excellency  President  Lincoln. 


[Beceiyed  6.40  p.  m.] 

Headquarters,  Rockville, 

September  8 — 6. 15  p.  m. 
You  will  have  seen  my  despatch  in  reply  to  the  President's,  which  em- 
braces all  the  news  1  have  been  able  to  get  from  the  front  up  to  this  time. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  enemy  are  in  very  great  force  on  this 
side  of  the  Potomac  they  are  above  the  Monocacy.  Have  you  anything 
from  Colonel  Miles  to-day  ?  If  it  is  practicable,  I  would  recommend  that 
Colonel  Miles  be  required  to  report  at  least  twice  every  day.  This  is  highly 
important  in  connexion  with  our  operations  in  this  direction. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General. 
H.  W.  Halleck,  General-dn-Chief, 

WAsmNGTON,  September  8,  1862. 

Nothing  from  Colonel  Miles  or  from  elsewhere  about  position  of  the  enemy 
since  I  telegraphed  this  morning. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
Oeneral-dn-  Chief. 
Major  General  McClellan,  RockuUle. 


[Received  9.40  p.  m  ] 

Camp  near  Rockville,  Maryland, 

September  8 — 8  p.  m. 

Nothing  new  to  report,  except  I  have  heard  from  the  cavalry  at  Mechan- 
icsville,  who  report  railroad  destroyed  by  rebels  from  Monrovia  to  the 
Monocacy,  and  that  a  force  of  about  7,000  men  reached  Frederick  yesterday; 
they  bring  a  part  of  Jackson's  forces.  The  cavali-y  skirmishes  to-day  near 
the  Monocacy  were  quite  successful  so  far  as  heard  from.  I  have  ordered 
reconnoissances  in  all  directions  to-morrow,  including  one  well  to  the  north 
and  northwest.  I  think  that  we  are  now  in  position  to  prevent  any  attack 
in  force  on  Baltimore,*  while  we  cover  Washington  on  this  side.  I  am  rather 
weak  in  cavalry  on  the  right,  but  am  hourly  expecting  more  of  Averill's 
brigade.  We  are  prepared  to  attack  anything  that  crosses  the  Potomac  this 
side  of  the  Monocacy.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  yet  that  the  enemy  have 
crossed  the  river  in  any  large  force.  Our  information  is  still  entirely  too 
indefinite  to  justify  definite  action.  I  am  ready  to  push  in  any  direction, 
and  hope  very  soon  to  have  the  supplies  and  transportation  so  regulated 
that  we  can  safely  move  further  from  Washington  and  clear  Maryland  of  the 
rebels.    The  time  occupied  in  ascertaining  their  position,  strength,  and  io- 
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mentions,  will  enable  me  to  place  the  army  in  fair  condition.  I  do  not  feel 
lure  that  there  is  no  force  in  front  of  Washington.  I  think  I  can  now  an- 
swer for  it  that  they  shall  not  cross  the  river  this  side  of  the  Monocacy,  and 
that  they  shall  not  take  Baltimore  without  defeating  this  army.  I  am  also 
in  positi(m  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Washington,  if  necessary.  As 
$oon  as  I  find  out  where  to  strike,  I  will  be  after  them  witliout  an  hour's 
ielay. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck,  Oenerd-in-Chief, 

[11.15  p.  m] 

Headquarters,  Rockville, 

September  8 — 10  p.  m. 

After  full  consideration  I  have  determined  to  advance  the  whole  force  to- 
morrow— the  right  wing  to  Goshen  and  Concklington,  holding  Guard  Bridge 
and  other  advance  points  by  strong  advance  guards — the  cavalry  well  out 
on  the  right  and  front — the  centre  near  Middleburg — Franklin  to  Darnes- 
town,  holding  the  line  of  the  guards  by  advance  guards — Couch  to  guard, 
leaving  a  brigade  at  Offut's  headquarters,  and  Sykes's  division  will  move 
to-raorrow,  according  to  the  information  I  receive,  probably  towards  Gaithers- 
viUe,  but  wherever  the  latest  information  may  show  the  enemy  to  be  in 
greatest  force. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

Major  General  Halleck,  General^n-Chief. 

[11.30  p.  m.] 

Headquarters,  Rockville, 

September  8 — 8.60  p.  m. 

This  army  is  now  masked  between  Rockville  and  Brookville,  in  position 
to  move  on  the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  go  towards  Baltimore  from  any 
point  above  here,  to  advance  into  Pennsylvania,  or  attack  Washington.  Our 
information  regarding  the  enemy's  movements  is  very  vague  and  conflicting. 
If  the  enemy  has  crossed  the  Potomac  in  large  force,  it  seems  to  me  of  great 
importance  that  we  should  co-operate  fully,  and  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  suggestions  that  your  extended  military 
experience  may  dictate.  I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  keep  you  advised  of  all 
that  occurs  with  me,  and  I  shall  feel  under  great  obligations  if  you  will  give 
me  such  information  as  you  may  deem  of  importance  to  me.  I  should  be 
especially  gratified  to  learn  anything  that  you  can  get  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  above.  My  scouts 
have  beep  to-day  within  three  miles  of  Barnesville,  and  met  a  small  force  of 
the  enemy,  but  encountered  no  large  bodies  of  troops.  They  have  also  been 
to  near  Ridgeville,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  they  saw 
nothing  of  the  enemy.  I  shall  to-morrow  send  them  across  the  railroad 
towards  Liberty  and  New  London,  by  which  I  hope  to  discover  whether  they 
are  advancing  from  Frederick  towards  Baltimore.  I  shall  also  push  out 
reconnoissance  in  various  other  directions. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  Oenerd. 

Major  General  John  E.  Wool, 

Commanding  Department^  Baltimore. 
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[Received  10.30  a.  m.] 

Camp  kear  Rockville,  Maryland, 

September  9—9.30  a,  m. 
Rebel  scouts  last  night  at  Liston.  In  the  cavalry  skirmish  at  Poolesville 
yesterday  the  rebels  lost  one  captain  and  fifteen  men  killed  and  wounded, 
besides  six  (6)  prisoners.  Third  Indiana  cavalry,  one  squadron,  did  the 
work  very  handsomely  on  our  side.  Last  reports  that  the  rebels  were  not 
in  sight  near  Poolesville  and  Hyattstown.  Our  cavalry  are  pushing  forward 
in  all  directions,  while  the  army  will,  at  least,  occupy  the  line  of  the  Seneca 
to-day.  Pleason ton's  report  of  last  night,  that  there  were  100,000  rebels 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  was  derived  from  the  notorious  Captain  White.  It 
is  not  fully  reliable.  We  shall  know  better  to-day.  I  will  keep  you  fully 
informed. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Oeneral-in-  Chief, 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D,  C,  September  9,  1862. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  wagons  of  regiments  and  brigades  are  unem- 
ployed, while  requisitions  on  post  quartermaster  for  transportation  of  sup- 
plies to  your  army  cannot  be  filled.  This  evil  should  be  remedied  by  Colonel 
Ingalls. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief, 
Major  General  McClellak, 

BockvUle,  Maryland. 

[Received  S.20  p.  m.,  September  9,  1862  ] 

Rockville,  Maryland,  11.45  o.  m: 

Your  telegram  of  11  a.  m.  received.  You  have  been  entirely  misinformed. 
Every  train  belonging  to  this  army  is  actively  employed  in  bringing  up 
supplies,- except  a  very  small  number  actually  necessary  to  move  camp. 
Some  of  the  corps  cannot  even  move  their  baggage  until  their  wagons  return. 
Colonel  Ingalls  has  given  the  subject  his  full  attention,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  there  neither  has  been,  nor  will  be,  any  delay  that  can  be  pre- 
vented by  these  headquarters.  The  great  trouble  will  be  in  the  confusion 
necessarily  existing  at  Washington  under  present  circumstances.  This  I 
doubt  not  will  be  speedily  remedied  by  General  Meigs  and  Colonel  Rucker. 
My  cavalry  are  foraging  on  the  country,  giving  receipts  for  what  they  take. 
I  shall  follow  that  plan  as  far  as  circumstances  render  possible,  both  for 
forage  and  rations. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding, 

Major  General  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief  United  States  Army, 


[Received  5.15  p.  m.,  September  9,  1862] 

Rockville,  3.30  p.  m. 
At  noon  to-day  all  the  troops  ordered  forward  were  in  motion  for  tlieir 
new  positions.     The  latest  information  from  the  front  indicates  the  enemy 
in  large  force  near  Frederick.    Our  cavalry  have  taken  several  prisunera 
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and  the  standard  of  a  rebel  cavalry  regiment  today.  Frora  the  parties  now 
out  I  hope  to  know  soon  something  definite  as  to  the  strength,  position,  and 
intention  of  the  enemy.  They  talk  of  going  to  Oettysburg  and  York.  I  do 
not  think  they  have  yet  left  Frederick  in  any  force.  I  am  anxious  for  the 
prompt  arrival  of  the  rest  of  my  cavalry  from  Fort  Monroe.  When  the 
prisoners  get  in  I  shall  learn  something  from  them.  Thus  far  my  cavalry 
have  gained  the  advantage. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  Oenei'ol  Commanding, 
General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Oeneral-in-  Chief. 

[Received  3  p.  m.] 

RocKviLLE,  Md.,  September  9 — 7.30  p,  m. 

From  such  information  as  can  be  obtained  Jackson  and  Longstreet  have 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  (110,000)  men  of  all  arms  near  Fred- 
erick, with  some  cavalry  this  side. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  Oeneral. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

C^eneral-in-Chief. 

[Beoeived  10.30  p.m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Near  BockuUle,  September  9,  1862—8.15  p.  m. 

On  my  return  to  camp  I  learn  from  General  Pleasonton  that  Colonel 
Farnsworth  arrived  at  Barnesville  at  3  p.  m.,  after  a  sharp  skirmish  in  which 
we  captured  fourteen  (14)  un wounded,  of  whom  two  commissioned  oflScers; 
and  four  wounded,  of  whom  one  a  captain.  Many  were  killed  and  wounded, 
whose  numbers  are  not  yet  known.  Farnsworth  ran  them  some  two  miles 
towards  Frederick,  and  thinks  rebels  in  force  near  Hyattstown.  The  7th, 
9th,  and  10th  Virginia  cavalry  were  engaged  to-day  against  Farnsworth. 
We  have  regained  and  now  hold  the  Sugar  Loaf  mountain.  I  do  not  yet 
know  details.  Will  hold  Barnesville  with  a  strong  cavalry  force.  Am  in- 
formed that  Jackson's  headquarters  are  to-day  at  New  Market,  Stuart's  at 
Urbana.  I  am  pretty  well  prepared  for  anything  except  overwhelming 
numbers.    Must  move  cavalry. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 

Major  General  Halleck. 

[3. 30  a.  m.] 

RocKviLLE,  September  9 — 9  p.  m. 

My  troops  to-night  occupy  the  following  positions  :  Burnside  at  Conckling- 
ton,  Sumner's  and  Banks's  corps  at  Middlebury,  Franklin  at  Darnestown, 
Couch  at  the  mouth  of  Seneca  creek,  Sigel  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac, opposite  Chain  Bridge.  Our  cavalry  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  three 
regiments  of  rebel  cavalry  to-day,  taking  quite  a  number  of  prisoners,  and 
killing  and  wounding  others,  among  them  two  commissioned  officers.  Jack- 
son's headquarters  were  at  New  Market  to-day,  and  Stuart's  at  Urbana. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Mnjor  Oeneral, 

Major  General  J.  E.  Wool. 
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[Received  3. 15  a.  m,  10th.] 

RocKviLLE,  September  9,  1862 — 10  p.  m. 

I  have  heard  to-day  that  Heintzelman  has  been  placed  in  command  of 
everything  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river.  I  prefer  not  to  have  this  done 
unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it.  Please  communicate  with  me  before 
carrying  this  order  into  effect,  giving  me  your  reasons  for  the  proposed 
changes.  Please  recollect  that  I  am  still  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
Washington,  and  that  no  changes  can  be  made  in  my  arrangements  without 
consulting  me.  I  wish  to  give  you  the  fullest  latitude,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  desire  to  be  Ciinsulted  as  to  any  changes  made  in  important  com- 
mands. 

Please  reply  immediately.  Suspend  the  operation  of  the  order  until  you 
hear  from  me. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAV, 

Mojor  General. 

Major  General  N.  P.  Banks. 

[Sent  10  a.  m] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D,  C,  September  10,  1862. 

Scouts  report  that  the  remainder  of  confederate  army,  under  Smith  and 
Robinson,  were  to  cross  Potomac  last  night  at  Edwards's  Ferry  and  Mo 
nocacy.  No  reliable  account  of  numbers ;  they  themselves  say  about  forty 
thousand. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneral'in-Chi^. 
Major  General  McClellan,  RockviUc, 

[Received  1  46  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  Potomac, 
Camp  near  RockviUe,  Md.,  September  10,  1862. 

In  reply  to  your  despatch  of  this  morning,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that 
General  Pleasonton,  at  Barnesville,  reports  that  a  movement  of  the  enemy 
last  night  is  said  to  have  been  made  across  the  Potomac  from  this  side  \o 
the  other  side.  We  shall  know  the  truth  of  this  rumor  soon.  Pleasonton  is 
watching  all  the  fords  as  high  as  Conrad's  Ferry,  and  his  pickets  out  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Monocacy.  He  has  sent  out  this  morning  to  occupy  Sugar 
Loaf  mountain,  from  which  a  large  extent  of  country  can  be  seen,  in  all 
directions. 

General  Burnside  had  his  scouts  out  last  night  to  RidgeviUe  and  within 
three  miles  of  New  Market.  No  enemy  seen  with  the  exception  of  a  picket. 
They  were  told  that  Stuart's  cavalry,  6,000  in  number,  occupied  New 
Market,  and  that  the  main  rebel  force,  under  Jackson,  was  still  at  Frederick. 

Burnside  has  sent  a  strong  reconnoissance  to-day  to  the  mountain  pass  at 
Ridgeville. 

I  propose,  if  the  information  I  have  received  proves  reliable  regarding 
the  natural  strength  of  this  position,  to  occupy  it  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
resist  an  advance  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  I  have  scouts  and  spies 
pushed  forward  in  every  direction,  and  shall  soon  be  in  possession  of  reli- 
able and  definite  information.    The  statements  I  get  regarding  the  enemy's 
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forces  that  have  crossed  to  this  side  range  from  80,000  to  1*^0,000.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  none  of  the  enemy's  troops  have  crossed  the  Potomac 
within  the  last  24  hours  below  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy.  I  was  informed 
last  night  by  General  Pleasonton,  that  his  information  rendered  it  probable 
that  Jackson's  forces  had  advanced  to  New  Market,  with  Stuart's  cavalry 
at  Urbana.  In  view  of  this,  I  ordered  the  army  forward  this  morning  to  the 
line  along  the  high  ridge  from  Ridgeville,  through  Damascus,  Clarksburg, 
&c.,  but  the  information  subsequently  obtained  from  General  Burnside's 
scouts,  that  the  mass  of  the  enemy  was  still  at  Frederick,  induced  me  to 
ftuspend  the  movement  of  the  right  wing  until  I  could  verify  the  truth  of 
the  reports  by  means  of  Burnside's  reconnoissance  in  force  to-day.  My  ex- 
treme left  advanced  to  Poolesville  this  morning.  The  work  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  refitting  is  progressing  very  satisfactorily  under  the  new  heads  of 
staff  departments. 

A  despatch,  this  instant  received  from  General  Pleasonton,  dated  Barnes- 
ville,  10.20  a.  m.,  says  "  my  scouts  occupy  the  ferry  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy.  They  found  no  enemy  except  a  few  pickets  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Monocacy,  at  Tykville,  about  Ifiree  miles  from  that  stream;  it  was  fe- 
ported  there  was  a  force  of  6,000  men." 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 

His  Excellency  the  President. 

[Sent  4  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  September  10,  1862. 

Three  good  regiments  have  arrived  from  Suffolk.  Had  they  not  better  be 
united  with  some  new  regiments  as  a  reserve  brigade,  near  Tennallytown, 
or  some  other  point,  instead  of  sending  them  immediately  into  the  field. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneral-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  McClell\n,  RockvUle, 

[Received  8.50  p.  m.] 

Brookville,  September  10 — 8  p.  m. 

General  Burnside  has  an  advance  guard  at  Damascus,  five  thousand  men 
at  Goshen  and  Seneca  Bridge,  four  thousand  at  Grackliugton.  Hooker's 
command  in  the  vicinity  of  Brookeville.  I  cannot  learn  that  there  is  any 
large  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  this  side  of  the  Monocacy.  I  think  there 
is  little  indication  of  the  enemy's  advancing  either  on  Baltimore  or  York. 
I  shall  probably  get  positive  information  to-morrow. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  Qeneral. 
Major  General  Halleck. 

Headquarters  Army  op  Potomac, 

10.30  p.  wi.,  September  1 0,  1862. 

Everything  that  we  can  learn  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  information 
you  have  received  is  substantially  correct.  I  think  the  enemy  are  checked 
in  the  directions  of  Baltimore  and  of  Gettysburg.  You  should  concentrate 
all  the  troops  you  can  in  the  vicinity  of  Chambersburg,  not  entirely  neglect- 
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ing  Gettysburg.  I  will  follow  them  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  do  all  I 
can  to  check  their  movement  into  Pennsylvania.  Call  out  the  militia, 
especially  mounted  men,  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  impede  the 
enemy  by  the  action  of  light  troops.  Attack  them  in  flank,  destroying  their 
trains  and  any  property  which  must  inevitably  come  into  their  possession. 
Yoii  may  be  sure  that  I  will  follow  them  as  closely  as  I  can,  and  fight  them 
whenever  I  can  find  them.  It  is  as  much  my  interest  as  yours  to  preserve 
the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  from  invasion,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  destroy  any 
army  that  may  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  it. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
A.  G.  CuRTiN,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 


[Received  September  11,  12  10  a.  m  ] 

Brookville,  September  10 — 11.55^.  m. 
I  have  ordered  a  general  advance  to-i||prrow.     Send  me  up  all  the  troops 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  OeneraL 


you  can  spare. 


Major  General  Halleck, 

Generalin-Chief. 


[Keoeived  10.16  a.  m.] 

RocKviLLE,  September  1 1 — 9.45  a,  m. 
Colonel  Miles  is  at  or  near  Harper's  Ferry,  I  understand,  with  9,000 
troops.     He  can  do  nothing  where  he  is,  but  could  be  of  great  service  if 
ordered  to  join  me.     I  suggest  that  he  be  ordered  at  once  to  join  me  by  the 
most  practicable  route. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

McQor  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chirf. 

[Sent  2  20  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  11,  1863. 
There  is  no  way  for  Colonel  Miles  to  join  you  at  present.     The  only  chance 
is  to  defend  his  works  until  you  can  open  a  communication  with  him.   When 
you  do  so,  he  will  be  subject  to  your  orders. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chi^. 
Major  General  McClellan,  BockviUe. 

[Sent  10.20] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  6'.,  September  11,  1861 
The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  wishes  the  services  of  General  Reynolds. 
Can  you  order  him  here  for  that  purpose  ? 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Genend-xn-Chuf. 
Major  General  McClellan. 
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[Received  12  m.] 

RocKviLLE,  3f(f.,  September  11 — 10.45  a.  m. 

General  Reynolds  is  now  engaged  on  important  service,  supporting  with 
his  divisions  an  attack  on  New  Market.  He  has  one  of  the  hest  divisions, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  it.  I  cannot  see  how  his  services  can  be  spared 
at  the  present  time. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
,   Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General^n-Chief, 

[gent  1. 55  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D,  C,  September  11,  1862. 

General  Reynolds's  division  can  be  commanded  by  some  one  else.  He  has 
been  designed  for  other  duty,  and  must  report  here  immediately. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneral-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McClellan,  BockoUle, 

[3. 66  a   m.,  September  12  ] 

Headquarters  Army  or  Potomac, 

Middleburg,  llth. 
I  have  ordered  General  Reynolds  to  report  to  Governor  Curtin  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment.     He  is  now  about  twenty-five  miles  from  here. 
He  will  probably  not  be  able  to  start  before  morning. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Xqjor  General  Commanding 
Major  General  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 

Headquarters, 
Camp  near  Bockville,  September  11,  1862. 

General:  At  the  time  this  army  moved  from  Washington  it  was  not 
known  what  the  intentions  of  the  rebels  were  in  placing  their  forces  on  this 
side  of  the  Potomac.  It  might  have  been  a  feint  to  draw  away  our  troops 
from  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  their  main  army  into  the  city 
as  soon  as  we  were  out' of  the  way,  or  it  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
precisely  what  they  are  now  doing.  In  view  of  this  uncertain  condition  of 
things,  I  left  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  the  city 
against  any  army  they  could  bring  against  it  from  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac.  This  uncertainty,  in  my  judgment,  exists  no  longer.  All  the 
evidence  that  has  been  accumulated  from  various  sources  since  we  left 
Washington  goes  to  prove  most  conclusively  that  almost  the  entire  rebel 
army  in  Virginia,  amounting  to  not  less  than  120,000  men,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  Frederick  city. 

These  troops,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  their  oldest  regiments,  and  are 
commanded  by  their  best  generals.  Several  brigades  joined  them  yester- 
day direct  from  Richmond;  two  deserters  from  which  say  that  they  saw  no 
other  troops  between  Richmond  and  Leesburg.  Everything  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  they  intend  to  hazard  all  upon  the  issue  of  the  coming  battle. 
They  are^probably  aware  that  their  forces  are  numerically  superior  to  ouca 
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by  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  This,  with  the  prestige  of  their  recent 
success,  will,  without  doubt,  inspire  them  with  a  confidence  which  will 
cause  them  to  fight  well.  The  momentous  consequences  involved  in  the 
struggle  of  the  next  few  days  impel  me,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered 
slow  and  overcautious,  to  most  earnestly  recommend  that  every  available 
man  at  once  be  added  to  this  army. 

1  believe  this  army  fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  a  victory  at  this 
time,  and  will  fight  well;  but  the  result  of  a  general  battle,  with  such  odds 
as  the  enemy  now  appears  to  have  against  us,  might,  to  say  the  least,  be 
doubtful;  and  if  we  should  be  defeated  the  consequences  to  the  country 
would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Under  these  circumstances,  1  would 
recommend  that  one  or  two  of  the  three  army  corps  now  on  the  Potomac 
opposite  Washington  be  at  once  withdrawn  and  sent  to  re-enforce  this 
army.  I  would  also  advise  that  the  force  of  Colonel  Miles  at  Harper^s 
Ferry,  where  it  can  be  of  little  use,  and  is  continually  exposed  to  be  cut  off 
by  the  enemy,  be  immediately  ordered  here.  This  would  add  about  25,000 
old  troops  to  our  present  force,  and  would  greatly  strengthen  us. 

If  there  are  any  rebel  forces  remaining  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac 
they  must  be  so  few  that  the  troops  left  in  the  forts,  after  the  two  corps 
shall  have  been  withdrawn,  will  be  sufficient  to  check  them;  and  with  tlie 
large  cavalry  force  now  on  that  side  kept  well  out  in  front  to  give  warning 
of  the  distant  approach  of  any  very  large  army,  a  part  of  this  army  might 
bej  sent  back  within  the  intrenchments  to  assist  in  repelling  an  attack. 
But  even  if  Washington  should  be  taken  while  these  armies  are  confronting 
each  other,  this  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin 
and  disasters  which  would  follow  a  single  defeat  of  this  army.  If  we 
should  be  successful  in  conquering  the  gigantic  rebel  army  before  us,  we 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  recovering  it.  On  the  other  hand,  should  their 
force  prove  sufficiently  powerful  to  defeat  us,  could  all  the  forces  now 
around  Washington  be  sufficient  to  prevent  such  a  victorious  army  from 
carrying  the  works  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac  after  they  are  uncovered  by 
our  army  ?     I  think  not. 

From  the  moment  the  rebels  commenced  the  policy  of  concentrating  their 
force,  and  with  their  large  masses  of  troops  operating  against  our  scattered 
forces,  they  have  been  successful.  They  are  undoubtedly  pursuing  the  same 
policy  now,  and  are  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any  division  of  our 
troops  in  future. 

I  therefore  most  respectfully^  but  strenuously,  urge  upon  you  the  absolute 
necessity,  at  this  critical  juncture,  of  uniting  all  our  disposable  forces. 
Every  other  consideration  should  yield  to  this;  and  if  we  defeat  the  army 
now  arrayed  against  us,  the  rebellion  is  crushed,  for  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  organize  another  army. 

But  if  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  defeat,  our  country  is 
at  their  mercy. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

Major  General. 

Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck,  General'in- Chief. 

[Received  12  20  p.  m.]  ^ 

RocKviLLE,  September  11,  1862 — 12  m. 
Please  order  Peck^s  division,  upon  its  arrival,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Rock- 
ville,  where  it  will  find  orders  for  its  further  movement. 

6.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Ifqior  OeneraL 
Major  General  H.  W.  Hali.eck,  GeneraL-in-Chief. 
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[Sent  1  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  11,  1862. 

Peck's  division  will  not  be  bere  for  some  days.  Webbei-'s  troops  will  be 
sent  forward  as  soon  as  they  can  get  their  transportation.  Why  not  order 
forward  Porter's  corps  or  Sigel's  ?  If  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  is  in 
your  front,  more  troops  can  be  spared  from  here. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief, 
Major  General  McClellan,  EockvUle, 

[Receved  4.25  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Arict  of  the  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Bockv'Jle,  September  11 — dAbp.  m. 
Please  send  forward  all  the  troops  you  can  spare  from  Washington,  par- 
ticularly Porter,  Heintzelman,  Sigel,  and  all  the  other  old  troops.  Please  send 
them  to  Brook ville,  via  Leesboro,  as  soon  as  possible.  General  Banks  re- 
ports 72,600  troops  in  and  about  Washington.  If  the  enemy  has  left  for 
Pennsylvania,  I  will  follow  him  rapidly.  I  move  my  headquarters  to  Mid- 
dlebrook  immediately. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  Oeneral, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Hat.leck,  General-in-Chief. 

[Sent  6.10   p.  m.] 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  September  11,  1862 — 6  p.  m. 

This  is  explanatory.  If  Porter,  Heintzelman,  and  Sigel  were  sent  you,  it 
would  sweep  everything  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  because  the  new 
troops  have  been  distributed  among  them;  as  I  understand  Porter  reports 
himself  twenty-one  thousand  strong,  which  can  only  be  by  the  addition  of 
new  troops.  He  is  ordered  to-night  to  join  you  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
am  for  sending  you  all  that  can  be  spared,  and  1  hope  others  can  follow  Por- 
ter very  soon. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClellan. 

[Sent  9  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C7.,  September  11,  1862. 
General  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps  has  been  ordered  to  move  to-morrow  to 
Burkville,  via  Leesboro,  to  report  to  you  for  duty  in  the  field. 

H.W.  HALLECK, 
General-in-Chi^, 
Major  General  McClellan,  RockvUle, 

[3.40  a.  m.,  September  12.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  11— 11.30  p.  m. 

General  :  My  signals  have  to-day  been  established  on  Sugar  Loaf  moun- 
tain.   At  last  advices  Burnside's  troops  were  within  two  miles  of  New 
Rep.  Com.  108 31 
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Market.    I  have  ordered  him  to-morrow  to  advance,  if  possible*  to  Frederick 
and  occupy  it. 

Sumner  and  Halleck  to  advance  early  in  the  morning  to  Urbana  ;  Gooeb 
following  the  movement  after  leaving  a  force  to  guard  the  fords  below  the 
Monocacy.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  Porter's  corps,  and 
should  like  the  remainder  of  Keyes's  corps  as  soon  as  possible.  I  shall  fol- 
low up  the  rebels  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  Oeneral  Commanding, 

Major  General  Halleck,  Oeneral-in' Chief, 


[3.46  a.  m.,  September  12.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Middleburg,  September  11 — 12  m. 
I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Garrett,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, previous  to  leaving  Washington,  that  he  could  transport  twenty-eight 
thousand  infantry  in  one  day  in  the  cars  under  his  control.  In  view  of  this, 
and  the  importance  of  having  General  Porter's  command  join  me  soon,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  be  sent  by  rail  to  Frederick.  By  this  means  it  would 
reach  me  two  days  earlier  than  by  making  the  overland  march,  and  would 
be  fresh  on  its  arrival.     Porter's  trains  might  come  by  land. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  Oeneral, 
Major  General  Halleck. 


[Received  1.16  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

Parksburg,  September  12,  1862 — 10  a.  m. 
My  columns  are  pushing  on  rapidly  to  Frederick.  I  feel  perfectly  coufi- 
dent  that  the  enemy  has  abandoned  Frederick,  moving  in  two  directions, 
viz :  On  the  Hagerstown  and  Harper's  Ferry  roads.  Fitz  liee,  with  four 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  left  New  Market  yesterday 
for  Liberty.    They  are  being  followed  by  Burnside's  cavalry. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Mqjor  Oeneral  Commanding. 
General  H.  W.  Halleck. 


[4.20  a.  m.,  IS.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Near  Urbana^  September  12 — 5.30  p.  m. 
I  have  just  learned  by  signal  from  Sugar  Loaf  that  our  troops  are  entering 
Frederick.  The  remainder  of  Burnside's  troops  are  between  Frederick  and 
New  Market.  Sumner  is  near  Urbana,  with  our  advanced  guard  thrown  out 
to  the  Monocacy  ;  Williams,  on  his  right  ;  Franklin,  on  his  left ;  Couch,  at 
Barnesville.  Cavalry  has  been  sent  towards  Point  of  Rocks  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  force  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  Bnrnside  has 
cj^valry  in  pursuit  of  Fitzhugh  Lee  towards  Westminster.  Should  the 
enemy  go  towards  Pennsylvania,  I  shall  follow  him.  Should  he  attempt  tore- 
cross  the  Potomac,  I  shall  endeavor  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  My  movements 
to-morrow  will  be  dependent  upon  information  to  be  received  during  the 
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night.    The  troops  have  reached  to-daj,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  and  proper 
for  them  to  move. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 

P.  S. — I  have  ordered  Banks  to  send  eight  new  regiments  to  relieve  parts 
of  Couches  command,  left  at  Offert's  Cross  Roads,  Seneca,  and  Conrad^s  and 
Edwards's  Ferries.  How  soon  may  I  expect  these  troops.  Their  presence 
at  the  points  indicated  are  very  necessary. 


Major  General  Halleck. 

[Sent  1.45  p.  m.] 


G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 


War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  G.,  September  12,  1862. 
General  Porter's  corps  took  np  its  march  this  morning.  On  full  consul- 
tation with  him  it  was  deemed  best  to  keep  his  corps  together,  and  to  march 
it  by  the  Leesboro  road.  In  this  we  were  all  agreed.  Have  you  any  reliable 
information  of  the  enemy's  force  south  of  the  Potomac.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
open  communication  with  Harper's  Ferry  so  that  Colonel  Miles's  forces  can 
co-operate  with  yours. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Generalrin-  Chi^. 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Middldmrg. 

[4.08  a.  m.,  13.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Ne^rr  Vrbana,  September  1 2 — 6  p  m. 
I  have  nothing  reliable  as  to  the  enemy  south  of  the  Potomac.  I,  this 
morning,  ordered  cavalry  to  endeavor  to  open  communication  with  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  in  my  orders  of  movement  for  to-morrow,  have  arranged  so  that 
I  can  go  or  send  to  his  relief  if  necessary.  I  have  heard  no  firing  in  that 
direction,  and  if  he  resists  at  all,  I  think  cannot  only  relieve  him,  but  place 
the  rebels  who  attack  him  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  off.  Everything 
moves  at  daylight  to-morrow.  Your  message  to  him  this  moment  received. 
Will  forward  by  first  opportunity. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding, 
Major  General  Halleck. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  September  12,  1862. 
You  will  obey  such  orders  as  General  McClellan  may  give  you.    You  will 
endeavor  to  open  communication  with  him,  and  unite  your  forces  to  his  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.     His  army  is  now  near  the  line  of  the  Monoc- 
acy.  H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in*  Chirf, 
Colonel  D.  3.  Miles,  Harper's  Ferry. 
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[Sent  6  p.  m.] 

War  Depabtment, 
Washington  City,  D,  C,  September  12,  1862 — 5.45  p.  m. 

Governor  Ciirtin  telegrraphs  me,  "I  have  advices  that  Jackson  is  crossing 
the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  and  probably  the  whole  rebel  army  will  be  drawn 
from  Maryland."  Receiving  nothing:  from  Harper's  Ferry  or  Martinsbnrg  to- 
day, and  positive  information  from  Wheeling  that  the  line  is  cut,  corroborates 
the  idea  that  the  enemy  is  recrossing  the  Potomac.  Please  do  not  let  him 
get  off  without  being  hurt. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClellan. 


[6.50  a.  m.,  18th.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Urhana,  September  12 — 9  p.  m. 

You  will  have  learned  by  my  telegram  to  General  Halleck  that  we  hold 
Frederick  and  the  line  of  the  Monocacy.  I  have  taken  all  possible  means 
to  comniunicate  with  Harper^s  Ferry,  so  that  I  may  send  to  its  relief  if  neces- 
sary. Cavalry  are  in  pursuit  of  the  Westminster  party  with  orders  to  catch 
them  at  all  hazards.  The  main  body  of  my  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  are 
ordered  after  the  enemy's  main  column,  with  orders  to  check  its  march  as 
much  as  possible,  that  1  may  overtake  it.  If  Harper's  Ferry  is  still  in  our 
possession,  I  think  I  can  save  the  garrison  if  they  fight  at  all.  If  the  rebels 
are  really  marching  into  Pennsylvania  I  shall  soon  be  up  with  them.  My 
apprehension  is  that  they  may  make  for  Williamsport,  and  get  across  the 
river  before  I  can  catch  them. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General. 

His  Excellency  the  President. 


[Sent  10.45  a.  m] 

War  Department, 
Waahivglon,  D.  G,  September  13,  1863. 

Yours  of  5.30,  p.  m.  yesterday  is  just  received.     General  Banks  cannot 
safely  spare  eight  new  regiments  from  here  ;  you  must  remember  that  very 
few  troops  are  now  received  from  the  north,  nearly  all  being  stopped  to 
guard  the  railroad.     Four  regiments  were  ordered  to  General  Dix  to  re- 
place Peck's  division.     Porter  took  away  yesterday  over  twenty  thousand. 
Until  you  know  more  certainly  the  enemy's  force  south  of  the  Potomac  yon 
are  wrong  in  thus  uncovering  the  capital.     I  am  of  opinion  that  tlie  enemj 
will  send  a  small  column  toward  Pennsylvania  so  as  to  draw  your  forces  in 
that  direction,  then  suddenly  move  on  Washington  with  the  forces  south  of 
the  Potomac,  and  those  he  may  cross  over.     In  your  letter  of  the  10th  yon 
attach  too  little  importance  to  the  capital;  I  assure  you  that  you  are  wrong. 
The  capture  of  this  place  will  throw  us  back  six  months  if  it  should  not  de- 
stroy us.     Beware  of  the  evils  1  now  point  out  to  you;  you  saw  them  when 
here,  but  you  seem  to  forget  them  in  tl:e  distance.     No  more  troops  can  be 
sent  from  here  till  we  have  fresh  arrivals  from  the  north. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneral'in-  Ckuf» 

Major  General  McClellan. 
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[2.35   a.  m.,  September  U  ] 

Headquarters,  Fredertck, 

iSeptember  13—12  wi. 

I  have  the  whole  rebel  force  in  front  of  me,  but  am  confident,  and  no  time 
shall  be  lost.  I  have  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  but  with  God's  blessing 
will  accomplish  it.  1  think  Lee  has  made  a  gross  mistake  and  that  he  will 
be  severely  punished  for  it.  The  army  is  in  motion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
1  hope  for  a  great  success  if  the  plans  of  the  rebels  remain  unchanged.  We 
have  possession  of  Catoctin.  I  have  all  the  plans  of  the  rebels,  and  will 
catch  them  in  their  own  trap  if  my  men  are  equal  to  the  emergency.  I 
now  feel  that  I  can  count  on  them  as  of  old.  All  forces  of  Pennsylvania 
should  be  placed  to  co-operate  at  Chambersburg.  My  respects  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. Received  most  enthusiastically  by  the  ladies.  Will  send  you  trophies. 
All  well  and  with  God's  blessing  will  accomplish  it. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN. 

To  the  President. 

[Received  1  p.  m.,  14th.] 

Frederick  Crrr,  September  13 — 11  p.  m. 
An  order  of  General  R.  E.  Lee  addressed  to  General  D.  H.  Hill,  which  has 
accidentally  come  into  my  hands  this  evening,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
unquestionable,  discloses  some  of  the  plans  of  the  enemy  and  shows  most 
conclusively  that  the  main  rebel  army  is  now  before  us — including  Long- 
street,  Jackson,  the  two  Hills,  McLaris,  Walker's,  R.  H.  Anderaon's,  and 
Hood's  command.  That  army  was  ordered  to  march  on  the  10th  and  to 
attack  and  capture  our  forces  at  Harper's  Ferrj'  and  Martin sburg  yesterday, 
by  surrounding  them  with  such  a  heavy  force  that  they  conceived  it  im- 
possible they  could  escape.  They  were  also  ordered  to  take  possession  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  afterwards  to  concentrate  again  at  Boons- 
boro'  or  Hagerstown.  That  this  was  the  plan  of  the  campaign  on  the  9th 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  heavy  firing  has  been  heard  in  the  direction  of 
Harper's  Ferry  this  afternoon,  and  the  columns  took  the  roads  specified  in 
the  order.  It  may,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
this  rebel  armj',  which  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  amount  to  120,000 
men  or  more,  and  know  to  be  commanded  by  Lee  in  person,  intended  to 
attempt  penetrating  Pennsylvania.  The  officers  told  their  friends  here  that 
they  were  going  to  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia.  My  advance  has  pushed 
forward  to-day  and  overtaken  the  enemy  on  the  Middletown  and  Harper's 
Ferry  roads,  and  several  slight  engagements  have  taken  place,  in  which  our 
troops  have  driven  the  enemy  from  their  position.  A  train  of  wagons,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  was  destroyed  to-day  by  the  rebels  in  their 
flight.  We  took  over  fifty  prisoners.  This  army  marches  forward  eariy 
to-morrow  morning,  and  will  make  forced  marches  to  endeavor  to  relieve 
Colonel  Miles;  but  I  fear,  unless  he  makes  a  stout  resistance,  we  may  be  too 
late.  A  report  came  in,  just  this  moment,  that  Miles  was  attacked  to-day 
and  repulsed  the  enemy,  but  I  do  not  know  what  credit  to  attach  to  the 
statement.  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  save  Miles,  if  he  still 
holds  out.  Portions  of  Burnside's  and  Franklin's  corps  moved  forward  this 
evening.  I  have  received  your  despatch  of  10  a.  m.  You  will  perceive, 
from  what  I  have  stated,  that  there  is  but  little  probability  of  the  enemy 
being  in  much  force  south  of  the  Potomac.  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  wish 
to  be  understood  as  undervaluing  the  importance  of  holding  Washington. 
It  is  of  great  consequence;  but  upon  the  success  of  this  army  the  fate  of 
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the  nation  depends.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  said  that  everything  else 
should  be  made  subordinate  to  placing  this  army  in  proper  condition  to  meet 
the  large  rebel  force  in  our  front.  Unless  General  Lee  has  changed  his 
plans,  I  expect  a  severe  general  engagement  to-morrow.  I  feel  confident 
that  there  is  now  no  rebel  force  immediately  threatening  Washington  or 
Baltimore,  but  that  I  have  the  mass  of  their  troops  to  contend  with,  and 
they  outnumber  me  when  united. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Gerural'in- Chief. 


[Received  12  noon,  14th  September  ] 

General  McClellan's  Headquartebs — 11.15  a.  m. 
We  occupy  Middletown  and  Jefferson.     The  whole  force  of  the  enemy  in 
front.    They  are  returning  to  Virginia.    Look  well  to  Chambersburg.    ^all 
lose  no  time.     Will  soon  have  a  decisive  battle. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 


Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chief. 


Major  GeneraL 


[Sent  1.30  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  14,  1862. 

Yours  of  11.16  is  just  received.  Scouts  report  a  lai:ge  force  still  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  near  Leesburg.  If  so,  I  fear  you  are  exposing 
your  left  flank,  and  that  the  enemy  can  cross  in  your  rear.  Can  you  not 
ascertain  the  fact  from  Sugar  Loaf  mountain?  Hearing  that  yon  had 
withdrawn  all  troops  from  the  river  below  Conrad's  Ferry,  I  direct<?(i 
General  Banks  to  supply  their  place.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean 
by  asking  me  to  look  out  for  Chambersburg.    I  have  no  troops  to  send  there. 

H.  W.  HALLECK. 

General-in-Chirf. 

Major  General  McClellan. 


[Received  2  p.m.,  14th] 

Frederick,  September  14,  1862 — 9  a.  m. 

A  courier  from  Colonel  Miles,  who  left  in  the  night,  has  just  arrived,  and 
says  Colonel  Miles  is  surrounded  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  but  thinks 
he  can  hold  out  two  days.  General  White  has  joined  him  with  his  com- 
mand from  Martinsburg.  Miles  is  in  possession  of  Harper^s  Ferry  and  Lou- 
don Heights.  If  he  holds  out  to-day,  I  can  probably  save  him.  The  whole 
army  is  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  enemy  is  in  possession  of  Main- 
land Heights. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
General  H.  W.  Hallkck, 

General-in-  Chief. 


"i 
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[Keceived  1  a.  m.,  15th.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Three  mites  beyond  Mxddktown,  September  14 — 9.40  p.  m. 
After  a  very  severe  engagement,  the  corps  of  Hooker  and  Reno  have 
carried  the  heights  commanding  the  Hagerstown  road.  The  troops  behaved 
magnificently.  They  never  fought  better.  Franklin  has  been  hotly  engaged 
on  the  extreme  left.  I  do  not  yet  know  the  result,  except  that  the  firing 
indicated  progress  on  his  part.  The  action  continued  until  after  dark,  and 
terminated  leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  entire  crest. 

It  has  been  a  glorious  victory.   'I  cannot  yet  tell  whether  the  enemy  will 
retreat  during  the  night  or  appear  in  increased  force  in  the  morning.     I  am 
hurrying  up  everything  from  the  rear  to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality. 
I  regret  to  add  that  the  gallant  and  able  General  Reno  is  killed. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
Major  General  Halleck, 

Qeneral-in-  Chief, 

Camp  near  Boonsboro', 
Maryland,  September  15,  1862. 

We  attacked  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  yesterday  occupying  a  strong 
mountain  pass  four  miles  west  of  Middletown.  Our  troops,  old  and  new 
regiments,  behaved  most  valiantly  and  gained  a  signal  victory.  R.  E.  Lee 
in  command.  The  rebels  routed  and  retreating  in  disorder  this  morning. 
We  are  pursuing  closely  and  taking  many  prisoners. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 
Lieutenant  General  Winfield  Scott, 

Wefst  Faint. 

[Received  12.25  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

Bolivar,  September  16 — 8  a.  m. 

I  have  just  learned  from  General  Hooker,  in  the  advance,  who  states  that 
information  is  perfectly  reliable  that  the  enemy  is  making  for  Shepaidstown 
in  a  perfect  panic,  and  General  Lee  last  night  stated  publicly  that  he  must 
admit  they  had  been  shockingly  whipped.  I  am  hurrying  everything  for- 
ward to  endeavor  to  press  their  retreat  to  the  utmost. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General^n-Chi^. 

[Received  2  p.  m.] 

Headquarters,  Bolivar,  September  15,  1862 — 8  fl,  m. 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  Franklin's  success  on  the  left  was  as  com- 
plete as  that  on  the  centre  and  right,  and  resulted  in  his  getting  possession 
of  the  Burkitsville  Gap  after  a  severe  engagement.  In  all  parts  of  the 
line,  the  troops,  old  and  new,  behaved  with  the  utmost  steadiness  and  gal- 
lantry, carrying  with  but  little  assistance  from  our  own  artillery  very  strong 
positions,  defended  by  artillery  and  infantry.     I  do  not  think  our  loss  very 
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severe.    The  corps  of  D.  H.  Hill  and  Longstreet  were  engaged  wiih  our 
right. 

We  have  taken  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  The  enemy  disap- 
peared during  the  night.  Our  troops  are  now  advancing  in  pursuit  of  them. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  will  next  be  found.  The  morals  of  our  men  is  now 
restored. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAX, 
Major  General  Commanding, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief. 


[Received  12.50  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  Potomac, 
Bolivar f  three  miles  beyond  Middldown, 

September  15,  1862— 9  p.  m, 

I  think  that  under  present  circumstances  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  move 
the  greater  part  of  your  command  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac. 

1  do  not  consider  that  any  danger  to  Washington  is  now  to  be  feared  from 
the  north  side  of  the  river. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Motjor  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  Banks. 


[Received  1  25  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  Potomac, 
September  15,  1862 — 10  a.  m. 
There  are  already  about  TOO  rebel  prisoners  at  Frederick  under  very  in- 
suflBcient  guard,  and  I  shall  probably  send  in  a  large  number  to-day.    It 
would   be  well  to  have  them  either  paroled  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as 
Frederick  is  an  inconvenient  place  fv>r  them.     Information  this  moment  re- 
ceived completely  confirms  the  rout  and  demoralization  of  the  rebel  army. 
General  Lee  is  reported  wounded,  and  Garland  killed.     Hooker  alone  has 
over  a  thousand  more  prisoners.     It  is  stated  that  Lee  gives  his  loss  as 
15,000. 
We  are  following  as  rapidly  as  the  men  can  move. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
'  Major  General  Commanding. 

Major  General  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Sent  11.30  a.  m] 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  15,  1862. 
In  addition  to  the  forces  sent  yesterday  to  Edwards's  Ferry,  a  division 
will  move  to-day  to  occupy  Dawsonville  or  Poolesville.  The  Harper's  Ferry 
cavalry  has  cut  its  way  through  to  Greencastle,  and  reports  Colonel  Miles 
very  hard  pressed,  and  unless  relieved  will  have  to  surrender  to-day.  Tele- 
gram from  Greencastle  dated  9  a.  m.  to-day. 

H   W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chi^. 
Major  General  McClelijin. 
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[Received  2  p.  m.] 

HZADQUABTBRS   ArHT   OF  THE   PoTOMAC, 

Via  Point  of  Bocks,  September  15,  1862— 2 1>.  m. 

We  are  firing  the  passes  of  Blue  Ridge.  Have  possession  of  the  heights 
on  left  of  Hagerstown  pike,  and  are  now  attacking  the  right.  Franklin  is 
attacking  the  Rockville  pass  through  the  same  ranges.  Thus  far,  all  goes 
well.  Have  taken  about  100  prisoners.  I  have  the  troops  in  hand.  They 
are  confident.    I  hope  to  have  full  possession  of  the  passes  by  dark. 

G.  B   McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Greneral  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief  United  States  Army, 

[Sent  3  10  p.  m  ] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  September  15,  1862—2.45. 
Your  despatches  to-day  r6ceived.     God  bless  you,  and  all  with  you. 
Destroy  the  rebel  army  if  possible. 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McClellan. 

[Received  12  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Bivouac  near  Sharpsburg,  September  16,  1862 — 1  a,  m. 

The  enemy  yesterday  held  a  position  just  in  front  of  Sharpsburg.  When 
our  troops  arrived  in  sufficient  force  it  was  too  late  in*  the  day  to  attack. 
This  mornifig  a  heavy  fog  has  thus  far  prevented  us  doing  more  than  to 
ascertain  that  some  of  the  enemy  are  still  there.  Do  not  know  in  what  force. 
Will  attack  as  soon  as  situation  of  enemy  are  developed.  1  learn  Miles 
surrendered,  8  a.  m.  yesterday,  unconditionally.  I  fear  his  resistance  was 
not  as  stubborn  as  it  might  have  been.  Had  he  held  the  Maryland  Heights 
he  would  have  inevitably  been  saved.  The  time  lost  on  account  of  the  fog  is 
being  occupied  in  getting  up  supplies,  for  the  want  of  which  many  of  our 
men  are  suffering. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Mqjor  General  Commanding, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chitf, 

[Sent  2.10  p.  m  ] 

War  Department, 
Washinjton,D,  C,  September  16,  1862. 

Yours  of  T  a.  m.  is  this  moment  received.  As  you  give  me  no  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  position  of  your  forces,  except  those  at  Sharpsburg, 
of  course  1  cannot  advise.  I  think,  however,  you  will  find  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  in  your  front  has  crossed  the  river.  I  fear  now,  more 
than  ever,  that  they  will  recross  at  Harper's  Ferry,  or  below,  and  turn  your 
left,  thus  cutting  you  off  from  Washington.  This  has  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  part  of  their  plan,  and  hence  my  anxiety  on  the  subject.  A  heavy  rain 
miflrht  prevent  it. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

Major  General  McClellan. 
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[Received  6  p.  m.] 


Headquarteks  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  17 — 1.20  p.  to. 

Please  take  military  possession  of  the  Chambersburg  and  Hagerstown 
railroad,  that  our  ammunition  and  supplies  maybe  hurried  up  without  delay. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  battle  of  the  war,  perhaps  of  his- 
tory. Thus  far  it  looks  well,  but  I  have  great  odds  against  me.  Hurry  up 
all  the  troops  possible.  Our  loss  has  been  terrible,  but  we  have  gained 
much  ground.  I  have  thrown  the  mass  of  the  army  on  the  left  flank.  Bum- 
side  is  now  attacking  the  right,  and  I  hold  my  small  reserve,  consisting  of 
Porter's  5th  corps,  ready  to  attack  the  centre  as  soon  as  the  flank  move- 
ments are  developed.     I  hope  that  God  will  give  us  a  glorious  victory. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Qeneral'in-  Chief, 

[Received  10  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Via  Hagerstown,  September  17,  1862. 

If  you  can  possibly  do  it,  force  some  20-pound  Parrott  ammunition 
through  to-night,  via  Hagerstown  and  Chambersburg,  to  use  near  Sharps- 
burg,  Maryland. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Brigadier  General  Ripley, 

Chief  of  Ordnance. 

[Sent  10  a.m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  Septemt)er  18,  1862. 

Your  telegram  to  General  Ripley,  saying,  "  if  you  can  possibly  do  it, 
force  some  twenty-pounder  Parrott  ammunition  through  tonight,  via  Hagers- 
town and  Chambersburg,  to  us,  near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,"  was  received 
between  10  and  11  o'clock  last  night,  and  2,500  rounds  of  this  ammunition 
vas  ordered  with  the  least  practicable  delay  from  the  arsenal,  and  arrange- 
ments made  to  run  it  through  in  all  the  roads  at  express  passenger  speed. 
It  is  now  at  or  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  will  reach  Hagerstown 
by  noon  to-day. 

P.  H.  WATSON, 
Assidant  Secretary  of  War. 
Major  General  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Commanding, 

Headquarters  Army  Potomac^  near  Sharpsburg,  Md. 

[Beceived  10.15  a.  m  ,  September  18,  1862.] 

Headquarters,  KeedysviUe,  8  a.  m.,  18. 

The  battle  of  yesterday  continued  for  fourteen  hours,  and  until  after  dark. 
We  held  all  we  gained  except  a  portion  of  the  extreme  left,  that  was  obliged 
to  abandon  a  part  of  what  it  had  gained.     Our  losses  were  very  heavy. 
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especially  id  general  officers.     The  battle  will  probably  be  renewed  to-day. 
Send  all  the  troops  you  can  by  the  most  expeditious  route. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
jor  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief. 


[Keoeived  11  a.  m.] 

Headquarters  Armt  op  the  Potomac, 

September  19—8.30  a.  m. 

But  little  occurred  yesterday  except  skirmishing,  being  fully  occupied  in 
replenishing  ammunition,  taking  care  of  wounded,  &c. 

Last  night  the  enemy  abandoned  his  position,  leaving  his  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field. 

We  are  again  in  pursuit.  I  do  not  yet  know  whether  he  is  falling  back 
tr»  an  interior  position,  or  crossing  the  river.  We  may  safely  claim  a  com- 
plete victory. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

M(^or  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chirf. 


[Received  11  a.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  19—10.30  a.  m. 

Pleasonton  is  diiving  the  enemy  across  the  river. 

Our  victory  was   complete.     The  enemy  is  driven  back  into  Virginia. 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are  now  safe. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General  in-Chief. 


[Sent  12.30  p.  m.] 

'War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  19,  1862. 

Yours  of  8.30  and  10.30  are  just  received.  All  available  troops  from  rail- 
road guards  were  sent  to  you  yesterday.  Enemy's  forces  at  Leesburg  were 
moved  west  yesterday.  Stoneman's  provisional  division,  unless  ordered 
otherwise  by  you,  is  still  guarding  fords  below  the  Point  of  Rocks.  So  long 
as  the  river  remains  low,  there  is  much  danger  of  a  movement  below  your 
left.  Letters  received  here  give  it  as  a  part  of  Lee's  original  plan  to  draw 
you  as  far  as  possible  up  the  Potomac,  and  then  move  between  you  and 
Washington.     Perhaps  his  defeat  may  be  such  as  to  prevent  the  attempt. 

•H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Generalin- Chief. 

Major  General  McClellan. 
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[Received  3.25  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Shaij)id>urgf  September  19 — 1.30  p.  m. 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Maryland  is  entirely  freed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy,  wlio  ha8  been  driven  across  the  Potomac.     No  fears  need 
now  be  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Pennsylvania.     1  shall  at  once  reoccupy 
Harper^s  Ferry. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General  in-  Chirf, 

[Received  8.30  p.  m] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  19 — 8.15  />.  wi. 

As  an  act  of  justice  to  the  merits  of  that  most  excellent  officer,  Major 
General  Joseph  Hooker,  who  was  eminently  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry 
and  ability  as  a  leader  in  several  hard  fought  battles  in  Virginia,  and  who 
in  the  battle  of  Antietam  creek,  on  the  17th  instant,  was  wounded  at  the 
head  of  his  corps,  while  leading  it  forward  in  action,  I  most  urgently 
recommend  him  for  the  appointment  of  brigadier  general  in  the  United 
States  army,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  the  late  Brigadier 
General  Mansfield.  This  would  be  but  a  fit  reward  for  the  service  General 
Hooker  rendered  his  country.  I  feel  sure  his  appointment  would  gratify  the 
entire  army. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General, 

Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck,  ' 

Oeneral'in-Chirf, 

Statement  sTioioing  the  number  of  men  composing  the  army  of  ike  Potomac  <m 
the  20th  day  of  September,  1862. 


Genvral  McCIellan  and  suff,fcc , 

General  Meade,  Imt  corp«...... 

General  Sumner,  3(1  corps. ...  , 

General  (.'ouch'«divi«inn,  4th  corps 

General  F.  J.  Purler,  5tli  corps 

General  Franklin,  6th  corps 

Gdneral  Burndde,  9th  corps 

General  A-  S.  Willinms,  I*i  corps 

General  Pleasonton's  cavalry  division 

Colonel  Allen,  Fredericic  City 

General  Kenley,  Williain8pt>rt, Maryland .... 

Major  Scott,  Boonsboro',  Maryland 

General  Banks,  defences  of  Washington,  including  3d  and  11th 
corps 

Grand  total , 


1 

1 

1- 

1! 
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c  s 

lis 
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h 

1,31*3 

8% 

949 

2,568 

151,237 

&VS 

18,490 

3l,5e8 

13,604 

2,465 

11,701 

27,77l» 

7,ai9 

771 

4,417 

12, 4J 

19,477 

1,383 

11,819 

32,679 

11,869 

1,504 

9,990 

21,356 

10,734 

1,399 

12.383 

94,345 

8,383 

l,63i 

7,144 

17,159 

4,543 

515 

2,6i8 

7,6t< 

1,110 

293 

861 

2,«3 

3.369 

258 

1,174 

?70l 

318 

41 

83 

44i 

71,310 

13^043 

23,586 

107,839 

164,359 

24,315 

105,134 

293, 7« 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  27,  1863. 
It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  20th  day  of  September,  1862,  signed  by  Major  Gen- 
eral McCIellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth  Williuns,  and  now  on 
file  in  this  office. 

L.  THOMAS.  Adjutant  General. 
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[Sent  2  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  20,  1862. 
We  are  still  left  entirely  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  your  own  movements  and 
tho^e  of  the  enemy.    This  should  not  be  so.    You  should  keep  me  advised  of 
both,  so  far  as  you  know  them. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McClbllan. 


[Keceivdd  September  21,  8.30  a.  m.] 

Heapquartbrs  Army,  September  20 — 11^.  m. 
As  the  rebel  army,  now  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  dependent  for  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provisions  upon  Rich- 
mond, I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  General  Banks  be  directed  to  send  out 
a  cavalry  force  to  cut  their  supply  communication  opposite  Washington.  This 
would  seriously  embarrass  their  operations,  and  will  aid  this  army  materially. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  Halleck. 


[Received  9  a.  m  ,  2l8t.] 

I  Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

September  20,  8  p.  m. — via  Fredericky  Md.,  September  21,  8  a.  m. 

Your  telegram  of  to-day  is  received.  I  telegraphed  you  yesterday  all  I 
knew,  and  had  nothing  more  to  inform  you  of  until  this  evening. 

General  Williams's  corps,  (Banks's,)  occupied  Maryland  Heights  at  1  p.  m.  to- 
day. The  rest  of  the  army  is  near  here,  except  Couch's  division,  which  is,  at 
this  moment,  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  front  of  Williamsport.  The  enemy  is 
retiring,  via  Charlestown  and  Martinsburg,  on  Winchester.  He  last  night  re- 
occupied  Williamsport  by  a  small  force,  but  will  be  out  of  it  by  morning,  I 
think.     He  has  a  force  of  infantry  near  Shepardstown. 

I  regret  that  you  find  it  necessary  to  couch  every  despatch,  I  have  the  honor 
to  receive  from  you,  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  and  that  you  have  not  found 
leisure  to  say  one  word  in  commendation  of  the  recent  achievements  of  this 
army,  or  even  to  allude  to  them.  I  have  abstained  from  giving  the  number  of 
^uns,  colors,  small  arms,  prisoners,  &;c.,  captured,  until  I  could  do  so  with  some 
accuracy.  I  hope,  by  to-morrow  evening,  to  give  at  least  an  approximate 
statement. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 


[Sent  1.20  p  m  ] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  20,  1862 — 12  noon. 
Tour  telegrams,  of  8  p.  m.  and  lip.  m.,  yesterday,  are  just  received.   General 
Banks  had  anticipated  the  order  you  suggest.     The  government  has  been  most 
anxious,  for  the  last  two  days,  to  obtain  the  information  given  in  yours  of  yes- 
terday morning,  just  received,  and  you  have  eutirely  misconstrued  the  urgency 
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of  my  request  for  it.  Except  jour  short  despatch  in  regard  to  Plcaaonton  s 
pursuit,  I  had  no  official  information  of  what  had  taken  place  since  the  battle  of 
xXia  17th. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Generaf-in  Chief. 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland, 

[Received  8  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Camp  near  the  Potomac,  September  21,  1862 — 10  a.  m., 
Via  Frederick,  6.45,  p,  m. 
Re-enforcements  were  sent,  last  night,  to  General  Couch  at  Williamsport    No 
news  has  been  received  from  there  since  11  p.  m.  yesterday,  when  the  enemj 
were  still  there.     They  yet  remain  at  Shepardstown  in  some  force.      Some 
firing  is  going  onj  I  think  it  only  their  rear-guard.     It  is  still  quite  foggy, 
and  we  can  tell  better  when  it  clears  away. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding, 

Major  General  H.  W.  Hallbck,  General-in-Chief, 


[Received  9.16  a.  m.,  2Sd.] 

Headquarters  near  the  Potomac, 
September  21 — 5  p,  «. 
I  propose  to  send  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  Cumberland,  and  thence  to  Rom* 
ney,  and  south  of  that  place,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  rebel  force, 
recently  before  it,  is  moving  towards  Western  Virginia.  In  this  connection  it 
is  important  for  me  to  know,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  force  we  now  have 
guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  from  Martinsburg  west  to  Wheeling. 
Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  answer  this  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 
Major  General  H.  W.  Hallbck,  General-in-Chief 


War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C ,  September  22,  1862 — 8  a,  m. 

By  last  returns  there  were  eight  companies  at  Cumberland,  thirty  at  Dry 
Creek,  and  one  at  Romney.  There  were  also  several  companies  at  Beverly  and 
south ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  have  been  drawn  in  by  General  Kelly. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief 
Major  General  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Camp  near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland, 

[Received  1.15  p.  m  ] 

Headquarters  Armv  of  the  Potomac, 

September  22,  1862. 

The  following  extract  from  General  Sumner's  official  report  of  the  casualtieA 

in  his  army  corps  during  the  battle  of  Antietam  creek  will  serve  to  give  you 

some  idea  of  the  character  of  that  contest:  Killed,  41  commissioned  officers  and 

819  enlisted  men;  wounded,  4  general  officers,  89  commissioned  officers,  and 
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3,708  enlisted  men ;  missing,  548.  Aggregate,  5,209.  In  the  report  of  Sedg- 
wick's division  the  officers  are  not  separated  from  the  enlisted  men,  which  will 
purtially  swell  the  oiusualties  of  officers. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding, 
Major  Greneral  H.  W.  Hallbck,  General-in-Chief. 

[Received  5  p.  m  ] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

September  22,  1862. 

I  urgently  request  that  the  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Com- 
pany be  asked  to  repair  the  canal  at  once.  That  he  should  do  so  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  ulterior  military  operations.  I  also  request  that  all  the  small 
steamers  plying  on  the  canal  may  be  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  as  soon  as  the  re- 
pairs shall  have  been  completea.  By  my  directions  my  chief  quartermaster 
telegraphed  last  evening  a  despatch  similar  to  this  to  General  Meigs,  who  re- 
plied, raising  objections  in  the  same  scoi*e  of  want  of  protection  to  the  canal.  I 
do  not  require  suggestions  of  this  kind.  I  shall  be  responsible  that  full  protec- 
tion is  afforded  it. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

Major  General  Hallkck,  GeneraJ-in- Chief  United  States  Army. 

[7.S0  p.  m.] 

McClellan*s  Headquarters, 
Near  the  Potomac,  September  22 — 12  m. 

When  I  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  this  army  in  Washington,  it  was 
suffering  under  the  disheartening  influence  of  defeat.  It  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  casualties  in  General  Pope's  campaign,  and  its  efficiency  had  been 
much  impaired.  The  sanguinary  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam 
creek  have  resulted  in  a  loss  to  us  of  ten  (10)  general  officers  and  many  regi- 
mental and  company  officers,  besides  a  large  number  of  enlisted  men..  The  army 
corps  have  been  badly  cut  up  and  scattered  by  the  overwhelming  numbers 
brought  against  them  in  the  battle  of  the  17th  instant,  and  the  entire  army  has 
been  greatly  exhausted  by  unavoidable  overwork,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep  and 
rest.  When  the  enemy  recrossed  the  Potomac,  the  means  of  transportation  at 
my  disposal  was  inadequate  to  furnish  a  single  day's  supply  of  subsistence  in 
advance.  Under  these  circumstances  I  did  not  feel  authorized  to  cross  the  river 
in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy,  and  thereby  place  that  stream,  which  is  lia- 
ble at  any  time  to  rise  above  a  fording  stage,  between  this  army  and  its  base  of 
supply.  As  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  will  admit  of  it,  this  army 
should  be  reorganised.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  secure  its  efficiency,  that 
the  old  skeleton  regiments  should  be  filled  up  at  once,  and  officers  appointed  to 
supply  the  numerous  existing  vacancies.  There  are  instances  where  captains 
are  commanding  regiments,  and  companies  are  without  a  single  commissioned 
officer. 

Franklin's  corps  marched  to  Williamsport  yesterday  morning,  to  re-enforce 
Couch.  They  now  occupy  that  place,  the  enemy  having  retreated  on  their  ap- 
proach. Williams's  (Banks's)  corps  occupies  Maryland  Heights.  Sumner's 
corps  is  en  route  for  tne  same  point ;  and  Meade's  (Hooker's)  corps  will  proba- 
bly follow  it  soon. 

I  propose,  as  soon  as  the  pontoon  bridge  can  be  relaid,  (it  is  expected  to  arrive 
there  to-day,)  to  cross  these  troops  and  occupy  Harper's  Ferry  and  Charlestown^ 
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with  a  view  of  pushing  them  out  into  3henandoah  valley  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Burnside's  and  Porter's  corps  are  here.  The  enemy  still  continues  to  show  his 
pickets  along  the  river,  and  with  a  large  force  drove  back  the  last  reconnoissance 
that  wa«  attempted  on  the  other  side.  A  large  bodv  of  the  enemy  was  reported 
last  night  as  moving  from  Gharlestown  towards  Bunker  Hill,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  mass  of  their  army  is  retreating  in  that  direction.  I  am  sending  out 
scouts  in  every  direction,  and  will  keep  you  advised  of  all  I  learn  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 
Major  General  Hallbck, 

General'tn-  Chief, 

[12.80  p.  m.] 

Hbadquartbrs  Army  of  Potomac, 
Near  Skepardsville,  September  23 — 6.29^  a.  m. 

From  several  different  sources  I  learn  that  General  Lee  is  still  opposite  to 
my  position  at  Leestown,  between  Shephardstown  and  Martin sbnrg,  and  that 
Jackson  is  on  the  Qpequan  creek,  about  three  miles  above  its  mouth  ;  both  with 
large  forces.  There  were  also  indications  of  heavy  re-enforcements  moving 
towards  them  from  Winchester  and  Gharlestown.  I  have  therefore  ordered 
Franklin  to  take  position  with  his  corps  at  the  cross-roads  about  one  mile 
northwest  of  Bakersville  and  Williamsport  road,  and  General  Couch  to  estab- 
lish his  division  near  Downs ville,  leaving  sufficient  force  at  Williamsport*  to 
watch  and  guard  the  ford  at  that  place.  The  fact  of  the  enemy  remaining  so 
long  in  our  front,  and  the  indication  of  an  advance  of  re-enforcements  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  will  give  us  another  battle  with  all  his  available  force.  Ab  I 
mentioned  to  you  before,  our  army  has  been  very  much  reduced  by  casualties 
in  the  recent  battles,  and,  in  my  judgment,  all  the  re-enforcements  of  old  troops 
that  can  possibly  be  dispensed  with  around  Washington  and  other  places  shouU 
be  instantly  pushed  forward  by  rail  to  this  army,  via  Harper'a  Ferry  and 
Hagerstown.  A  defeat  at  this  juncture  would  be  ruinous  to  the  cause.  I 
cannot  think  it  possible  that  the  enemy  will  bring  any  forces  to  bear  upon 
Washington  till  after  the  question  is  decided  here ;  but  if  he  should,  troops  can 
soon  be  sent  back  from  this  army  by  rail  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  there. 
The  evidence  I  have  that  re-enforcements  are  coming  to  the  rebel  army  consists 
in  the  fact  that  long  columns  of  dust,  extending  from,  Winchester  to  Charlestown, 
and  from  Charlestown  in  this  direction,  and  also  troops  moving  this  way,  were 
seen  last  evening.     This  is  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  citizens. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  GeneroL 
Major  General  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief, 

P.  S. — Sumner,  with  his  corps  and  Williams's,  (Bank's)  occupies  Hwper'fi 
Ferry  and  the  surrounding  heights.  I  think  he  will  be  able  to  hold  his  position 
till  re-enforcements  arrives. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

[Received  1.10  p.  m.,  September  23,  1862.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  Potomac,  September  23. 
The  following  order,  which  was  sent  me  from  Harper's  Ferry,  goes  to  co^ 
roborate  the  impressions  I  have  before  received  that  the  enemy  are  receiving 
re-enforcements : 
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Headquarters  Armv  op  Virginia, 
Opequafiy  near  Sneak estoton,  September  21,  1862. 

Colonel  :  Since  writing  this  morning,  I  hear  that  there  are  many  captured 
cooking  utensils  lying  about  Harper's  Ferry.  We  need  them  much  at  Winches- 
ter.    Please  have  them  careftilly  collected  and  sent  thither  for  the  use  of  the 
troops  constantly  arriving  there. 
Very  respectfully. 


Colonel  MuNSFORD, 

Commanding  Cavalry  Regiment, 

Official : 

C.  L.  Vknable,  Major,  Aide-de-Camp. 

General  H.  W.  Hallbck. 


R.  E.  LEE,  General. 


G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 


[Received  1.20  p.  m.,  September  23,  18C2.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  23,  1862—11  a.  m. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  and  Hon.  Mr.  Crocker,  of  Massachusetts,  are  here  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  of  that  State,  desirous  of  removing  to  Massachusetts  the  most 
serious  cases  of  those  woUnded ;  now,  I  would  request  authority  to  deliver  to 
them  such  severe  cases  as  will  not  be  fit  for  dutv  in  less  than  thirty  days  or  six 
-Mjreeks,  one  or  more  surgeons  to  be  detailed  by  tne  medical  director  of  tnis  army 
to  inspect  the  cases,  and  decide  as  to  those  to  be  sent  home,  none  to  be  sent 
without  the  approval  and  order  of  the  medical  director. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  an  early  reply  to  this. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 

Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck. 


[Sent  1  30  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  23,  1862 — 1.30  jp.  m. 

I  am  too  unwell  this  morning  to  give  due  attention  to  your  telegrams  of  yes- 
terday It  is  hoped  that  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  General  Banks  will  give 
us  more  satisfactory  information  of  the  positions  of  the  enemy  south  of  the  river 
and  east  of  the  Shenandoah.  I  think  the  immediate  repair  of  the  canal  shall 
depend  upon  what  can  be  learned  of  the  enemy's  intentions.  General  Pierpont 
telegraphs  that  the  enemy  is  reported  at  Sutton,  Braxton  county,  approaching 
Clarksburg,  and  asks  that  six  regiments  be  sent  from  Pennsylvania  to  tnat  place. 
Can  you  spare  any  from  Hagerstown  for  that  purpose  ?  If  so,  please  send  them. 
I  have  just  learned  that  the  Rock  Creek  railroaa  bridge,  ten  miles  out  of  Mar- 
tiusburg  has  been  destroyed  by  rebels.  * 

In  operating  with  your  troops  pay  no  regard  to  department  lines.  Give  me  as 
soon  as  possible  your  views  of  future  movements. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 

Major  General  G.  B.  McClbllan, 

Camp  near  Sharpsburg,  Md. 

Rep.  Com.  108 32 
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[7.20  p.  m.] 
Headquarters  Armv  of  the  Potomac, 

September  23,  1862 — 11.45  a.  m, 

Licuteuant  Colonel  A.  P.  Porter  in  charge  of  depot  at  Monocacy  reports  that 
Major  Jones  of  General  WooPe  staff,  and  Major  Cross,  quartermaster  United 
•  States  army,  have  been  ordered  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  officers  at  that 
depot,  in  consequence  of  charges  having  been  made  in  Washington  of  mismanage- 
ment and  ineflSciency  on  the  part  of  the  commissary  department.  It  appears  to 
me  that  when  such  charges  are  made  against  officers  under  my  command  I 
should  be  informed  of  them,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  correcting  any  evil 
that  may  be  found  to  exist  before  an  examination  by  officers  not  serving  in  this 
army  is  ordered. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 

Major  General  Halleck. 

[8.46  a.  m] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  23,  1862 — 11.5  p,  m. 

Your  despatch  of  11.25  a.  m.  yesterday  states  that  there  were  eight  companies 
at  Cumberland  and  thirty  at  Dry  Creek,  I  cannot  find  Dry  Creek  on  the  map. 
Is  it  not  New  Creek  1  If  there  are  now  eight  companies  at  Cumberland  and 
thirty  at  New  Creek,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  they  may  be  placed  under 
my  command. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Major  General  Halleck. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  23,  1862. 

New  Creek  was  intended.  In  your  operations  you  will  not  regard  depart- 
ment lines,  but  look  only  to  the  good  of  the  service  in  using  the  troops  within 
your  reach. 

You  are  authorized  to  send  to  Massachusetts  the  wounded  as  you  propose,  put- 
ting an  army  surgeon  in  general  charge  of  them. 

Nothing  is  known  here  of  any  investigation  of  charges  by  Major  Cross  and 
Major  Jones,  It  is  understood  that  they  were  sent  to  assist  in  regulating  the 
transmission  of  supplies.  ^ 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  Major  General-in-Chief 

Major  General  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Camp  near  Sharpsburg,  Md, 

[9.10  p.m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  23,  1862 — 8.30;?.  m. 

The  conspicuous  conduct  of  B  F.  Davis,  1st  cavalry,  in  the  management  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cavalry  from  Harper's  Ferry,  at  the  surrender  of  that  place, 
merits  the  special  notice  of  the  government.  I  recommend  him  for  the  brevet  of 
major. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chief, 
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[Sent  2  p.  m] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  September  24,  1862. 
The  information  brought  by  the  cavalry  expedition  sent  against  enemy's 
train  through  Ashby's  Gap  is  to  the  effect  that  Lee's  forces  are  concentrating  at 
Winchester,  and  that  troops  are  moving  Jram  the  river  to  that  place.  If  your 
information  should  agree  with  this,  had  not  re-enforcements  for  your  army  better 
be  sent  to  Point  of  Rocks  or  Harper's  Ferry  ?  As  most  of  the  wagons  have 
been  sent  to  the  forces  now  with  you  those  here  are  deficient  in  transportation, 
and  must  move  so  as  to  connect  with  your  supply  trains  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
is  reported  that  no  re-enforcements  have  arrived  from  Richmond.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  believed  that  an  expedition  has  been  organized  there  against  Suffolk 
or  Yorktown,  and  General  Dix  asks  to  be  re-enforced.  Sigel's  corps  is  the  only 
old  one  here.  It  could  probably  be  supplied  with  transportation.  On  what 
point  would  you  prefer  it  to  move  1 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General'in-  Chief, 
Major  General  George  B.  McClellan, 

Near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland. 


[5.16  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

September  24,  1862—10.30  a.  m. 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  1.30  p.  m.  yesterday,  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  there  are  no  troops  at  Hagerstown,  except  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  I 
thought  of  sending  Franklin  there,  but  the  news  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson 
being  opposite  here  with  large  forces  changed  my  intentions  in  this  regard,  and 
Franklin  is  now  between  here  and  Williamsport. 

I  cannot  now  dispense  with  a  single  regiment  from  the  army  until  I  know 
more  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 

Major  General  Hallbck,  General-in-Chief, 


[Received  5.30  p.  m.,  September  24,  1862  ] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

September  24 — 11  a,  m. 

The  enemy's  pickets  occupy  the  Virginia  bide  of  the  river  near  Shepherds- 
town,  and  he  is  still  said  to  be  in  position,  with  large  forces,  between  Shepherds- 
town  and  Martinsburg.  It  has  been  raining  for  several  hours.  If  the  storm 
continues  the  river  will  probably  be  raised  above  a  fording  stage.  Should  this 
occur,  I  propose  to  concentrate  the  greater  portion  of  the  army  in  the  vicinity 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  ready  to  act  against  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Winches- 
ter. The  pontoon  bridge  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry  last  evening,  and  is  proba- 
bly laid  by  this  time.  A  reconnoissance  made  from  Harper's  Ferry  yesterday 
found  tlie  enemy's  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry  in  force  drawn  up  in  line  near 
Charlestown. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding, 

Major  General  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 
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[Received  11  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  Potomac, 

September  24 — 9.45  p,  «, 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  at  least  twenty  new  regiments,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, a  greater  number  be  sent  to  me  at  once,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  old 
troops  of  this  army.  From  Banks's  morning  report  of  the  20th  instant,  I  think 
twenty  regiments,  at  least,  can  be  spared.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  more  than 
double  that  number  with  the  least  possible  delay.  They  can  be  made  effideot 
much  more  quickly  by  brigading  them  with  old  troops  than  in  any  other  maih 
ner.  If  there  are  any  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  or  Indiana  troops,  I  would  be  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  receive  them.  They  should  be  sent  via  Sandy  Hook,  and 
ordered  to  report  directly  to  these  headquarters,  where  they  will  be  immediately 
assigned.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  direct  General  Kelly  to  report  to  me 
in  detail  the  number  and  position  of  his  troops,  and  all  he  knows  about  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  in  his  front.  I  am  so  intimately  acquainted  with  West- 
em  Virginia  that  I  am  sure  that  I  can  be  of  benefit,.  Please  inform  me  wha* 
General  Kelly's  headquarters  are,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  his  command.  1 
would  be  glad  to  render  him  any  assistance  in  my  power.  In  the  present  situa- 
tion of  affairs  there  should  be  at  least  direct  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
commander  in  Western  Virginia  and  myself 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General, 

Major  General  H.  W.  Hallkck,  General-in-Chitf, 

[11.6  p.  m] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

September  24 — 10  p,  m. 
Will  yoxi  please  have  two  (2)  companies  of  heavy  artillery  sent  to  Harper's 
Ferry  at  once  ?     They  will  be  required  to  man  the  heavy  guns  on  Maryland 
heights. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding, 
Major  General  N.  P.  Banks. 

[Received  12,  midnight.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

September  24 — 10  p,  m. 
It  is  necessary  to  build  a  permanent  double-track  bridge  over  the  Potomac  at 
Hai-per's  Ferry,  also  a  wagon  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah  at  the  same  place  on 
the  piers  now  standing.  The  Potomac  must  probably  be  built  on  crib  pieiB, 
filled  with  stone,  and  will  be  about  900  feet  in  length  ;  the  Shenandoah  bridge 
about  400  feet  long.  I  have  to  request  that  Colonel  D.  C.  McCallum  may  be 
placed  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  instructed  to  report  to  me  at  Harper's  Ferry 
without  delay.  He  should  take  steps  before  leaving  Washington  to  organize 
the  gangs  of  workmen,  and  to  procure  all  the  material  possible.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  the  importance  of  expedition  in  this  matter.  Until  this  or  tibe 
railroad  bridge  is  finisned,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  advance  from  Harper's  Feny 
in  force ;  and  as  that  is  clearly  our  true  line  of  operations,  I  need  pot  urge  upon 
you  the  necessity  of  completing  our  communications  there. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General'in-  Chief. 
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[Received  11.10  p.  m.] 

HEADaUARTERS  ArMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

Near  Sharpshurg,  September  24,  1862 — 11  p,  m. 

Many  weeks  ago  I  submitted  through  the  proper  channel  a  long  list  of  bre- 
vets recommended  for  officers  of  the  regular  army  for  gallant  service  upon  many 
fields  of  battle.  I  regret  to  say  that  none  of  these  have  been  acted  upon. 
Many,  perhaps,  the  most  of  these  officers,  have  declined  promotion  in  the  volun- 
teer service,  feeling  that  they  could  render  better  service  with  their  own  com- 
mands. This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  most  prominent  officers 
of  the  artillery,  who  have  persistently  declined  promotion  in  other  corps,  feeling 
that  they  could  render  better  service  to  their  country  in  their  own.  There  are 
many  captains  and  lieutenants  in  the  artillery  who  for  this  reason  have  declined 
colonelcies  in  the  volunteer  service.  The  same  may  be  said  of  officers  in  other 
branches  of  the  service.  I  respectftdly  and  earnestly  urge  upon  you  a  prompt 
consideration  of  the  claims  of  these  gentlemen,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
fail  to  confer  upon  them  the  addition  of  rank  which  I  have  asked  for  them.  In 
addition  to  the  rewards  which  I  have  already  asked,  I  shall  have  other  lists  to 
submit ;  but  I  beg  you  will  now  act  immediately  upon  those  I  have  already 
submitted. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


[3  p.  m.] 

Hbaouuartbrs  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  25 — 10  a.  m. 

My  scouts,  which  have  been  out  yesterday  and  this  morning,  report  the  ene- 
my in  force  behind  Shepardstown,  and  every  person  who  comes  across  the 
Potomac  gives  the  same  account  of  the  position  of  the  rebels  in  large  force  upon 
the  Opequan  creek,  some  three  miles  above  its  mouth.  A  young  man  who 
arrived  here  this  morning  from  Winchester  states  that  there  were  but  few  troops 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  on  Monday.  The  young  man  saw  no  troops  mov- 
ing to  or  from  Winchester. 

I  am  keeping  out  my  scouts  in  every  direction. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Major  General  Halleck, 

General^n-  Chief. 


[8  p.  m.) 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  25 — 11.30  a.  m. 
In  view  of  operating  from  Harper's  Ferry,  or  from  any  point  this  side,  I 
would  prefer  that  Sigei's  corps  should  move  to  a  point  on  the  Frederick  and 
Knoxville  turnpike,  to  encamp  as  near  Rnoxville  as  the  grounds  will  permit. 
This  is  the  first  good  camping  place  below  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  troops  can 
be  supplied  by  rail.    The  pontoon  bridge  is  laid  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Qeneraf  in- Chief. 
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[Received  10.16.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  25 — 8.30  p,  m. 
Nothing  new  since  my  despatch  of  this  morning,  except  that  the  wife  of  a 
confederate  officer,  who  arrived  in  Sharpsburg  to-day  from  Virginia,  told  her 
father,  a  union  man,  that  the  entire  rebel  army,  which  was  left  from  the  battle 
of  the  17th  instant,  was  still  opposite  us  awaiting  re-enforcements  from  Gordons- 
ville ;  that  the  rebels  expected  to  give  us  another  battle  between  here  and  Win- 
chester, and  were  anxious  for  us  to  cross  the  river. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 
Major  General  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chief. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  26,  1862. 

General:  Your  telegram  in  relation  to  reconstructing  bridges  at  Harper's 
Ferry  was  received  yesterday.  As  I  telegraphed  to  you  this  morning,  the  War 
Department  wishes  to  be  informed  more  definitely  of  your  plans  before  author- 
izing the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  for  rebuilding  bridges  on  the 
Potomac.  Of  course  your  movements  must  depend  in  a  measure  upon  the  posi- 
tion and  movements  of  the  enemy ;  nevertheless  they  will  be  subordinate  to  a 
general  plan.  Without  knowing  your  plan  and  your  views  upon  this  subject, 
I  cannot  answer  these  questions  which  are  asked  me  by  the  government. 

I  had  hoped  that  instead  of  crossing  at  Harper's  Ferry  (unless  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  beaten  army)  you  would  be  able  to  cross  lower  down  the  Potomac,  so  as  to 
cover  Washington  by  your  line  of  operations,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  large  force  here.  In  your  present  position  the  enemy  threatens  both 
your  army  and  the  capital. 

Will  the  crossing  of  your  forces  at  Harper's  Ferry  relieve  the  latter  ?  It  will 
if  the  enemy  is  at  Martinsburg;  but  will  it  if  his  main  force  falls  back  on  Win- 
chester? Moreover,  his  repairing  the  bridges  over  the  Rapidan  and  Rapahan- 
nock  would  seem  to  indicate  an  attempt  to  reoccupy  Manassas,  or  at  least  to 
threaten  Washington  from  that  direction.  The  number  of  troops  to  be  left  here 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  protection  to  be  afforded  by  your  army  in  the 
field. 

You  ask  for  Sigel's  corps  and  twenty  new  regiments  to  be  sent  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  also  additional  old  troops.  If  your  movements  are  to  be  such  as  to 
cover  Washington,  this  number  and,  perhaps,  in  a  few  days,  more  can  be  sent 
to  you ;  but  if  otherwise,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  weaken  this  point  too 
much,  especially  while  the  troops  here  are  so  very  raw. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Washington  is  the  real  base  of  operations,  and  that  it 
should  not  under  any  circumstance  be  exposed. 

Please  state  your  plans  as  fully  as  possible. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  GcneraUin<hief, 

Major  General  G.  B.  McOlellan, 

Commanding,  Sec. 

[11.30  a.  m.] 

Near  Sharpsburg, 
September  26,  1862—11  a.  m. 
A  cavalry  reconnoissance  made  yesterday  in  the*  direction  of  Mfirtinsburg 
from  Shepardstown  found  the  enemy  in  force,  encamped  two  miles  out  firom 
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Shepardstown.  One  lieutenant  colonel,  35th  Virginia  volunteerg,  was  captured, 
and  one  lieutenant,  5tli  Virginia  cavalry,  also. 

I  go  to  Harper's  Ferry  this  morning  to  look  into  the  condition  of  things  there. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

Major  General  Halleck,  General-in-Chief, 

[Received  12.30  p.m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Near  Sharpshurg,  September  26 — 11  a,  m. 
Your  despatch  of  9.30  a.  m.  received.  In  case  Colonel  Campbell  is  threatened 
by  a  large  force  at  Sir  John's  Run,  I  would  suggest  that  he  be  directed  to  fall 
back  on  Hancock  or  Cumberland.  At  Cumberland  General  Kelly  has  three  (3) 
regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery.  Besides  this,  Colonel  Reynolds,  at  4  p.m. 
yesterday,  arrived  there  with  two  (2)  regiments  of  cavalry  and  a  horse  battery, 
and  will  proceed  toward  Romney. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
General  John  E.  Wool, 

Commanding,  Baltimore, 

[Received  12  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  26^10.30  p.  m, 

I  have  just  returned  from  Maryland  Heights,  and  have  determined  to  fortify 
them,  as  well  as  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  m  order  to  avoid 
a  similar  catastrophe  to  3ie  one  which  happened  to  Colonel  Miles.  In  view  of 
this  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  contrabands  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  from  Washing- 
ton to  perform  a  portion  of  the  necessary  labor,  if  there  are  any  disposable 

The  position  of  the  enemy  opposite  us  seems  to  remain  as  it  was  at  the  date 
of  my  last  despatch,  except  that  he  seems  to  have  extended  his  pickets  up  the 
Potomac  above  Williamsport. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief, 


[Sent  1.40  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D,  C,  September  26,  1862. 

General  Kelly's  headquarters,  at  last  accounts,  are  at  Cumberland ;  General 
Wool  was  directed  to  instruct  him  to  obey  your  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operation, without  regard  to  department  lines.  Before  more  troops  are  moved 
from  here  into  the  field  we  ought  to  have  a  full  understanding  in  regard  to  your 
future  operations.  As  I  now  understand,  you  propose  to  cross  the  Potomac  at 
or  above  Harper's  Ferry,  and  move  up  the  valley.  Will  not  this  line  again 
expose  Washington,  and  compel  us  to  keep  a  large  force  here  ?  The  enemy  is 
repairing  bridges  on  the  Rapidan  and  Rappahannock,  preparatory  to  throwing 
a  force  on  Washington,  if  it  should  not  be  properly  protected.  Cannot  your 
army  move  so  as  to  cover  Washington  by  keeping  between  it  and  the  enemy  ? 
I  particularly  wish  your  views  on  this  subject. 

Very  few  troops  have  arrived  within  the  last  ten  days.     A  part  of  SigePs 
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corps  has  been  sent  to  Western  Virginia,  and,  I  think,  ten  new  Foments  to 
General  Dix. 

As  soon  as  your  plans  are  ftilly  agreed  on,  other  troops  will  be  sent  to  yon. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General'in'  Chief, 
Major  General  Gborgu  B.  McClellan, 

Near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland, 

[Sent  1.15  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  27,  1862. 
Make  requisition  for  contrabands  on  Brigadier  General  Wadsworth,  military 
governor  of  Washington,  who  will  be  directed  to  send  them  as  you  may  require. 
Please  send  report  of  your  recent  battles  as  soon  as  possible. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Greneral'tn-  Chief. 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

[11.60  a.  m.— 27.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  Potomac, 

September  27,  1862 — 10  a,  m. 

Your  despatch  of  1.15  p.  m.  to-day  is  just  received,  upon  my  return  from  Har- 
per's Ferry.  I  have  made  a  requisition  for  two  thousand  contrabands  on  Brig- 
adier General  Wadsworth,  as  directed.  My  preliminary  report  of  the  recent 
battles  is  very  nearly  ready;  the  delay  has  been  with  the  corps  commandeis, 
who  have  not  all  yet  furnished  the  number  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing  in 
those  actions  in  their  respective  commands,  nor  the  number  of  cannon,  colors, 
and  provisions  taken  by  them.  Not  a  day,  hardly  an  hour,  has  elapsed  since 
the  recent  battles  that  I  have  not  called  again  and  again  for  these  reports,  and 
been  again  and  again  assured  that  they  would  be  promptly  frimished.  The 
corps  commanders  have  encountered  the  same  delays  and  disappointments  in 
getting  prompt  and  accurate  returns  from  their  subordinates.  I  have  been  un- 
willing to  report  approximately  the  number  of  prisoners,  cannon,  and  colors 
captured,  fearing  lest,  when  the  returns  were  made,  such  report  might  prove  an 
exaggerated  one. 

I  trust  to  be  able  to  furnish  you  a  correct  report  very  speedily. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 

Major  General  Halleck. 


[Received  7  p^  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

September  27,  1862 — 10  a,  m. 
All  the  information  in  my  possession  goes  to  prove  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  is  concentrated  not  far  from  Martinsburg,  with  some  troops  at  Charles- 
town  ;  not  many  in  Winchester.  Their  movements  of  late  have  been  an  exten- 
sion toward  our  right  and  beyond  it.  They  are  receiving  re-enforcemenU«  at 
Winchester,  mainly,  I  think,  of  conscripts,  perhaps  entirely  so.  This  army  ia 
not  now  in  condition  to  undertake  another  campaign,  nor  to  bring  on  another 
battle  unless  great  advantages  are  oflPered  by  some  mistake  of  the  enemy,  or 
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pressing  military  exigencies  render  it  necessary.  We  are  greatly  deficient  in 
officers.  Many  of  the  old  regiments  are  reduced  to  mere  skeletons.  The  new 
regiments  need  instruction.  Not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  filling  the  old  regi- 
ments, our  main  dependence,  and  in  supplying  vacancies  among  the  officers 
by  promotion. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  hold  the  army  about  as  it  now  is,  rendering  Har- 
per's Ferry  secure,  and  watching  the  river  closely,  intending  to  attack  the 
enemy  should  he  attempt  to  cross  to  this  side.  Our  possession  of  Harper's 
Ferry  gives  us  the  great  advantage  of  a  secure  dehouche,  but  we  cannot  avail 
ourselves  of  it  until  the  railroad  bridge  is  finished,  because  we  cannot  otherwise 
supply  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  we  now  have  on  the  Virginia  side  at 
that  point.  When  the  river  rises,  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  cross  in  force,  I 
purpose  concentrating  the  army  somewhere  near  Harper's  Ferry,  and  then 
acting  according  to  circumstances,  viz:  moving  on  Winchester,  if,  from  the  posi- 
tion and  attitude  of  the  enemy,  we  are  likely  to  gain  a  great  advantage  by  doing 
so,  or  else  devoting  a  reasonable  time  to  the  organization  of  the  army  and  in- 
struction of  the  new  troops  preparatory  to  an  advance  on  whatever  line  may  be 
determined. 

In  any  event,  I  regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  send  new  regiments  at 
once  to  the  old  corps  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  that  the  old  regiments  be 
filled  at  once. 

I  have  no  fears  as  to  an  attack  on  Washington  by  the  line  of  Manassas. 
Holding  Harper's  Ferry,  as  I  do,  they  will  not  run  the  risk  of  an  attack  on 
their  flank  and  rear,  while  they  have  the  garrison  at  Washington  in  their  front. 
I  rather  apprehend  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  on  Maryland,  should  the  river  re- 
main low  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  should  they  receive  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  their  force.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  Peck's  division  rejoin  as  soon  as 
.possible. 

I  am  surprised  that  Sigel's  men  have  been  sent  to  Western  Virginia  without 
my  knowledge.  The  last  I  heard  from  you  on  the  subject  waB  that  they  were 
of  my  disposition. 

In  the  last  battle  the  enemy  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  us  in  numbers,  and 
it  was  only  by  very  hard  fighting  that  we  gained  the  advantages  we  did.  As 
it  was,  the  result  was  at.  one  period  very  doubtfiil,  and  we  had  all  we  could  do 
to  win  the  day. 

If  the  enemy  receives  considerable  re-enforcements,  and  we  move,  it  is  possi- 
ble I  may  have  too  much  on  my  hands  in  the  next  battle. 

My  own  view  of  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  is  to  retain  in  Washington 
merely  the  force  necessary  to  garrison  it,  and  to  send  everything  else  available 
to  re-enforce  this  army.  The  railroads  give  us  the  means  of  promptly  re- 
enforcing  Washington,  should  it  be  necessary.  If  I  am  re-enforced,  as  I  ask, 
and  am  allowed  to  take  my  own  course,  I  will  hold  myself  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  Washington. 

Several  persons,  recently  firom  Richmond,  say  that  there  are  no  troops  there 
except  conscripts,  and  they  few  in  number. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  details  as  to  late  battles  by  this  evening. 

I  am  about  starting  again  for  Harper's  Ferry. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 

Major  (General  Halleck, 

General'in-  Chief, 
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Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  28,  1862. 

General  :  The  reduced  condition  of  the  old  regiments,  and  the  ftitility  of 
dependence  upon  the  recruiting  service  for  the  replenishing  of  their  nuiks, 
points  to  the  necessity  of  earnest  endeavor  to  collect  all  the  absent  officers  and 
men  belonging  to  these  organizations.  I  am  aware  that  this  subject  has  already 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  War  Department ;  but  I  am  now  more  especiallj 
attending  to  the  class  of  absentees  employed  on  extra  duty  in  the  hospital  and 
other  staff  departments  of  the  army,  who  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  absenteeB, 
(for  many  absent  men  are  runaways,)  and  who  can  be  sent  to  their  regiments 
now  without  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  their  places  can  be  readily  supplied  from 
new  troops.  I  am  now  getting  together  stragglers  and  convalescents  from  hos- 
pitals; and  if  I  could  get  extra-duty  men  also,  a  very  considerable  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  diminished  ranks  of  the  old  regiments. 

In  order  to  carry  this  into  effect,  I  respectftilly  suggest  that  an  order  be 
issued  fixing  a  time,  say  the  16th  of  October,  when  all  hospital  attendants  and 
other  extra-duty  men  shall  be  relieved  and  sent  to  the  convalescent  camp  at 
Alexandria  in  depot,  from  which  they  can  be  drawn  and  sent  to  their  regiments 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  have  accumulated  to  justify  the  sending  for  them. 
The  order  should  prohibit  any  officer  retaining  a  soldier  of  the  old  regiments 
without  the  consent  of  the  War  Department,  or  of  the  commander  of  the  army 
or  department  to  which  the  soldier  belongs. 

I  suggest  that  every  hospital  and  staff  officer  be  inspected  within  the  month 
of  October,  by,  if  necessary,  scores  of  officers  detailed  for  the  purpose  to  ferret 
out  the  old  soldiers  hidden  away  therein.  Such  an  inspection  would  produce 
more  fruit  in  one  week  than  the  recruiting  service  can  in  three  months. 
•  And,  finally,  I  suggest  to  the  War  Department  the  employment  of  the 
deputy  provost  marshals,  throughout  the  north,  more  particularly  in  the  arrest 
of  deserters.  Convalescent  soldiers  leave  hospitals,  and  have  done  so  for  the 
past  year,  and  return  home  habitually.  It  is  the  experience  of  every  army 
commander  that  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  soldiers  who  are  left  behind,  &ick, 
ever  rejoin. 

A  regiment  here,  which  has  been  employed  pretty  much  during  the  whole 
year  as  depot  guard,  has  had,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  some  five  hundred  sick 
sent  to  hospitals  in  the  rear.  Of  these  it  has  received  back  some  fifteen  or 
twenty.  The  stragglers,  too,  are  numerous  in  every  division  of  the  army; 
many  of  these  desert. 

The  States  of  the  north  are  flooded  with  deserters,  absentees,  &c.  One  corps 
of  this  army  has  13,000  and  odd  men  present,  and  15,000  and  odd  absent  ()f 
this  15,000,  8,000  probably  are  at  work  at  home — deserters.  They  can  be 
secured  and  returned,  and  I  beg  that  the  ftillest  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
government  may  be  devoted,  if  necessary,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

It  will  have  the  happiest  result  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  old  regiment?, 
and  in  preventing  their  ftiture  reduction. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General   Commanding. 

P.  S.— Since  wi-iting  the  above  G.  0.  No.  140,  of  September  24,  1862,  has 
come  to  my  notice.  The  department  has,  therefore,  anticipated  my  suggcstioni 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  deputy  pi-ovost  marshals. 

G.  B.  McCLELIAN, 
By  S.  W. 
Brigadier  General  L.  Thomas, 

Adjutant  General  United  States  Army. 
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nt  showing  the  number  of  men  comprising  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on 
the  ZOth  day  of  September y  1862. 
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Adjutant  General's  Office, 
WashiTigton,  D.  C,  February  21  y  1862. 

hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
Qing  report  of  the  30th  day  of  September,  1862,  signed  by  Major  Gen- 
Clellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth  Williams,  and  now  on 
lis  office. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 


Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  October  7,  1862. 
;ral:   Your  letter  of  September  28  to  the  adjutant  general   is  just 

by  me. 

y  every  measure  recommended  by  you  to  fill  up  the  old  regiments  have 
been  adopted.  Some  two  thousand  convalescents  have  been  sent  to  their 
ts  within  the  last  four  days.  Extra  duty  men  will  be  sent  to  their  regi- 
3  soon  as  they  can  be  replaced.  Teamsters,  for  example,  we  are  replac- 
ipidly  as  possible  by  hired  men. 

ogling  is  the  great  curse  of  the  army,  and  must  be  checked  by  severe 
s.  Whatever  measures  you  adopt  to  accomplish  that  object  will  be 
d.  I  think  myself  that  shooting  them  while  in  the  act  of  straggling 
;ir  commands  is  the  only  effective  remedy  that  can  be  applied.  If  you 
le  remedy  you  will  be  sustained  here. 

re  making  every  possible  effort  to  fill  up  the  old  regiments,  but  not  much 
done  at  present.  As  soon  as  volunteering  is  over  we  hope  to  till  them 
— it  is  the  only  means  of  doing  it.  I  have  had  an  interview  with  Governor 
,  of  New  York,  to-day,  and  he  will  draft  for  that  purpose  in  his  State. 

as  this  is  done,  volunteer  officers  will  be  detailed  from  the  several  New 
giments  to  bring  on  the  drafted  men  in  squads  of  several  hundred  for 
uon  to  old  companies. 

jrou  cannot  delay  the  operations  of  the  army  for  these  drafts.     It  must 
ad  the  old  regiments  must  remain  in  their  crippled  condition.     The  con- 
its,  however,  will  help  a  little.    The  country  is  becoming  very  impatient 
ant  of  activity  of  your  army,  and  we  must  push  it  on. 
satisfied  that  the  enemy  are  falling  back  toward  Richmond.   .We  must 
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follow  them  and  seek  to  panieli  them.  There  is  a  decided  want  of  legg  in  our 
troops.  They  have  too  much  immobility,  and  we  must  try  to  remedy  lie  defect. 
A  redaction  of  baggage  and  baggage  trains  will  effect  something ;  but  the  real 
difficulty  is  they  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  in  marching — ^they  lie  still  in  camp 
too  long. 

After  a  hard  march,  one  day  is  time  enough  to  rest;  lying  still  beyond  that 
time  does  not  rest  the  men.  If  we  compare  the  average  distances  marched  per 
month  by  our  troops  for  the  last  year  with  that  of  the  rebels  or  with  European 
armies  in  the  field,  we  will  see  why  our  troops  march  no  better.  They  are  not 
sufficiently  exercised  to  make  them  good  and  efficient  soldiers.. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

GeneraUin-  Chief. 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Commanding,  d:c. 


[Received  4.50  p.  m.] 

Hbadquartbrs  Army  of  thb  Potomac, 

September  28 — 1  p.  m. 

Heavy  lines  of  dust  were  seen  last  evening  extending  from   Martinsburg 
towards  Winchester,  along  the  turnpike. 

Whether  this  was  caused  by  marching  troops  or  the  passage  of  supply  trains, 
I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

I  shall  probably  be  able  to  get  more  information  upon  the  subject  to-day. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 


Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck. 


Major  General. 


[Received  11.25  p.  m  ] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

September  28 — 10.30  p.  m. 

Several  reports  have  been  made  to  me  this  evening  that  the  main  rebel  army 
is  retreating  from  the  vicinity  of  Martinsburg  in  the  direction  of  Winchester. 

I  shall  send  out  strong  reconnoissances  in  the  morning  to  test  the  truth  of  these 
reports. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
Major  General,  Commanding, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief. 


War  Departmext, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  29,  1862. 

If  the  regiments  of  new  troops  ordered  to  Frederick  to  report  to  you  ought 
to  go  direct  to  Harper's  Ferry,  or  elsewhere,  please  telegraph  to  General  Baius. 
Why  not  march  these  troops  ? 

H.  W.  HALLECK. 

General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
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[1.16  p-  m.] 

Near  Sharpsburg, 
September  29,  1862—1.30  p,  m. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  as  some  of  the  results  of  the  battles 
of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam : 

At  South  Mountain  our  loss  was  four  hundred  and  forty-three  (443)  killed, 
eighteen  hundred  and  six  (1,806)  wounded,  seventy-six  (76)  missing;  total, 
twentj-three  hundred  and  twenty-five  (2,325.) 

At  Antietam  our  loss  was  two  thousand  and  ten  (2,010)  killed,  nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixteen  (9,416)  wounded,  one  thousand  and  forty-three  (1,043) 
missing;  total,  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  (12,469.)  Total 
loss  in  the  two  battles,  fourteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  four  (14,794.) 

The  loss  of  rebels  in  the  two  battles,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
number  of  their  dead  found  upon  the  field,  and  from  other  data,  will  not  fall 
short  of  the  following  estimate : 

Major  Davis,  assistant  inspector  general,  who  superintended  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  reports  about  three  thousand  rebels  buried  upon  the  field  of  Antietam  by 
our  own  troops.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  rebels  had  buried  many  of  their 
own  dead  upon  the  distant  portion  of  the  battle-field,  which  they  occupied  after 
the  battle,  probably  at  least  ^ye  hundred. 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  at  South  Mountain  cannot  be  ascertained  with  accuracy, 
bat  as  our  troops  continually  drove  them  from  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
and  a  much  greater  number  of  their  dead  were  seen  on  the  field  than  of  our  own 
men,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their  loss  was  greater  than  ours. 
Estimating  their  killed  at  five  hundred,  the  total  rebel  killed  in  the  two  battles 
would  be  four  thousand;  according  to  the  rates  of  our  own  killed  and  wounded, 
this  would  make  their  loss  in  wounded  eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-two.  As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  at  this  time,  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken  by  our  troops  in  the  two  battles  will,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  amount  to 
five  thousand.  The  full  return  will  no  doubt  show  a  larger  number.  Of  these 
about  twelve  hundred  are  wounded.  This  gives  the  rebel  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty -two  (25,542.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  does  not  include  their  stragglers,  the  number  of 
whom  is  said,  by  citizens  here,  to  be  very  large. 

It  may  be  safely  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  rebel  army  lost  at  least  thirty 
thousand  of  their  best  troops  during  their  brief  campaign  in  Maryland. 

From  the  time  our  troops  first  encountered  the  enemy  in  Maryland  until  he 
was  driven  back  into  Virginia,  we  captured  thirteen  guns,  seven  caissons,  nine 
limbers,  two  fixed  forges,  two  caisson  bodies,  thirty-nine  colors,  and  one  signal 
flag.  We  have  not  lost  a  single  gun  or  color.  On  the  battle-field  of  Antietam 
fourteen  thousand  small  arms  were  collected,  besides  the  large  numbers  carried 
off  by  citizens,  and  those  distributed  on  the  ground  to  recruits,  and  other  un- 
armed men,  arriving  immediately  after  the  battle. 

At  South  Mountain  no  collection  of  small  arms  was  made,  owing  to  the  haste 
of  the  pursuit  from  that  point;  four  hundred  were  taken  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Potomac. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  (xeneral  Hallbck, 

General-in-Chuf, 
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[Received  11.50  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  29 — 10  jp.  to. 

A  cavalry  reconnoissance  was  made  to-day  to  Shepherdstown  and  about  five 
miles  beyond,  in  the  direction  of  Martinsburg.  The  enemy's  pickets  were 
driven  from  Shepherdstown  and  along  the  road  until  a  considerable  force  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery  were  encountered  in  position.  The  reconnoitering  party 
found  the  rebel  wounded  occupying  many  of  the  houses  in  Shepherdstown 
and  along  the  road,  and  about  six  hundred  are  reported  as  having  been  paroled 
during  the  day. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Maj(yr  General 

Major  General  H.  W.  Hallbgk, 

General-in-Chief. 

[12.10  p.  m] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  30,  1862. 
General:  Your  report  of  yesterday,  giving  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Soith 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  has  been  received  and  submitted  to  the  President 
These  were  hard  fought  battles,  but  well-earned  and  decided  victories.  The 
valor  and  endurance  of  your  army  in  the  several  conflicts  which  terminated  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  loyal  State  of  Maryland  are  creditable 
alike  to  the  troops  and  to  the  officers  who  commanded  them.  A  grateful  coun- 
try, while  mourning  the  lamented  dead,  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  honors  dne 
to  the  living. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
General-in-Chief  United  States  Army, 

Major  General  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Fotomac, 

[12.6  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

September  30 — 10  a.  V 
From  all  the  information  I  can  obtain  I  am  satisfied  that  the  mass  of  the  rebel 
army  has  left  Martinsburg  and  marched  for  Winchester,  where  it  is  said  they 
will  make  a  stand  and  await  our  approach.  They  have  been  forcing  every  man 
they  could  find  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  their  ranks ;  they  have  compelled 
the  farmers  to  bring  their  grain  to  their  army ;  and  they  have  thereby  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  of  northern  Virginia. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General, 
Major  General  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chief, 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  30,  1862. 

Information  received  to-day  confirms  the  report  that  the  enemy  is  massing  a 
strong  force  at  Culpeper. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief, 
Major  General  G.  B.  McClellan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomnc, 
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[11.65  a.  m.] 

McClellan's,  October  1,  1862 — 11  a.  m. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  will  hereafter  hold  Harper's  Feny  as  a  perma- 
?nt  arrangement,  whatever  line  of  operations  may  be  adopted  for  the  main 
my.     In  this  event  a  permanent  and  reliable  bridge  is  needed  there  across  the 
lenandoah. 

Mr.  Roebling  can  build  a  double-track  suspension  bridge  on  the  existing  piers 
three  or  four  weeks.     The  wire  is  now  in  possession  of  government,  and  the 
►8t  will  be  some  five  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  wire.    No  pontoon  nor 
estle  bridge  can  be  made  to  i*esist  the  freshets. 

I  ask  authority  to  have  this  work  undertaken  at  once.  I  would  also  renew 
le  recommendation  that  a  permanent  wagon  bridge  be  made  across  the  Poto- 
ac,  at  Harper's  Ferry.  This,  without  reference  to  the  further  operations  of 
le  main  army,  but  simply  as  a  necessity  for  the  proper  defence  of  Harper's 
erry  itself. 

GEO.  B.  McOLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Qeneral'in-  Chief, 


War  Department, 
Washingtcm,  D,  C,  October  1,  1862. 

Your  telegram  of  to-day  in  relation  to  the  building  of  a  bridge  at  Harper's 
erry  is  received.  If  you  adhere  to  that  place  as  your  base,  why  not  cross  at 
ace  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy?  Unless  I  am  greatly  deceived  in  regard  to 
le  enemy's  numbers,  this  can  be  done  now  while  the  river  is  low.  If  you  wait 
11  the  river  rises  the  roads  will  be  such  as  to  greatly  impede  your  operations, 
still  adhere  to  the  opinion  formerly  expressed,  that  holding  Maryland  Heights 
I  force,  your  army  should  cross  below  and  compell  the  enemy  to  fall  back  or  to 
ive  you  battle.  If  he  should  recross  into  Maryland  or  move  west  you  will  then 
e  in  his  rear  and  can  be  strongly  re-enforced  from  Washington. 

I  know  that  the  government  does  n<tt  contemplate  the  delay  in  your  move- 
lents  for  the  length  of  time  required  to  build  permanent  bridges ;  I,  therefore, 
suinot  order  them  till  your  despatch  has  been  laid  before  the  War  Department 
nd  the  President.  The  latter  will  be  with  you  to-day,  and  you  can  consult 
im  there. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General'in-  Chief, 

Major  General  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Headquarters  Afmy  of  the  Potomac, 


[Received  4  p.  m.,  October  1,  1862.] 

McClellan's  Headquarters, 

October  1,  1862—3^.  m. 

General  Pleasanton  is  in  front  to  day  and  will  not  return  until  a  late  hour 
his  evening.. 

I  will  direct  him  to  proceed  to  Washington  to-morrow  to  report  to  General 
lamey,  as  requested. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

General  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 
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War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  2,  1862. 
It  is  reported  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  seen  yesterday,  west  of 
Bull  Run  mountains,  between  AlcUe  and  ThoroughfiBure  Gap. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General4n- Chief. 
Major  General  Gro.  B.  McGlbllan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 


[Received  2.10  p.  m.] 

Headuuarters  at  Sharpsburg, 

October  2,  1862 — 12  m. 

A  cavalry  reconnoissance  in  force  was  made  yesterday  to  Martinsbarg.  Sto- 
art  is  said  to  have  been  in  vicinity  for  this  with  several  regiments  of  cavalry. 

The  rebel  cavalry  resisted  the  advance  of  our  force  from  the  time  they  left 
Shepardstown  until  they  arrived  at  Martinsburg,  using  artillery  continually. 
Our  troops  drove  them  upon  every  occasion,  and,  it  is  supposed,  inflict^  a  severe 
punishment  upon,  them,  taking  several  prisoners.  The  people  of  Martinsboig 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  arrival  of  our  troops.  From  the  best  infor- 
mation that  has  been  obtained,  Jackson,  the  two  Hills,  and  Ewell,  with  their 
forces,  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill.  General  Sumner  sent  a  brigade 
to  Leesburg  yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  a  rebel  force  supposed  to  be 
there.    No  report  has  yet  been  received  of  their  arrival. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 

Major  General  BLalleck. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  4,  1862. 
Brigadier  General  J.  D.  Cox  will  be  directed  to  repair  immediately  to  Point 
Pleasant  and  take  command  of  operations  on  the  Kanawha  river. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 
•  General-in-Chief. 

Major  General  McClellan. 


[Received  9  p.  m,] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

October  4,  1862 — 8.30  p.  m. 
In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  General  C.ox  has  been  directed  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Point  Pleasant  and  take  command  of  operations  on  Kanawha 
river. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  Halleck. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  4,  1862. 
Brigadier  General  Bayard  repoi-ts  rumors  that  General  Longstreet  is  moving 
to  Leesburg  with  intention  to  cross  the  river  while  Jackson  holds  you  in  check 
at  Harper's  Ferry. 
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A  conBiderable  number  of  our  troops  liave  arrived  ia  the  last  few  days,  and 
can  be  sent  into  the  field. 

H.  W.  HALLEOK.  ^ 
Major  Greneral  Geo.  B.  McGlbllan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac. 


[Received  12.10  a.  m.] 

McGlbllan's  Headquarters, 

October  5,  1862—11  a.  m. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  General  Cox  has  been  ordered  to  report 
to  you  for  duty  on  the  Kanawha.  General  Cox's  gallant  services  in  the  battle 
of  South  Mountain  and  at  the  Antietam,  during  which,  after  Reno's  fall,  he 
commanded  an  army  corps,  contributed  greatly  towards  our  success  in  those 
hard-fought  engagements.  He  has  been  recommended  by  General  Burnside, 
his  immediate  commander,  for  promotion.  Although  I  am  now  to  lose  the  ser- 
vices of  this  valuable  officer  with  this  army,  it  is  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice 
to  him  that  I  should  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  General  Burnside,  which  I 
do  most  cordially  and  earnestly,  and  request  that  the  promotion  be  made  at 
once. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding, 
Major  General  Hallbck, 

General'in-  Chief. 


[Received  11.10  a.  m.] 

McClellan's  Headquarters, 

October  5, 1862—11  a.  m. 
I  received  a  report  last  night  that  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Little  Caca- 
pon,  near  Cumberland,  was  destroyed  by  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  of  Stuart's 
cavalry  on  the  night  previous,  and  that  the  same  party  had  captured  a  company 
of  the  54th  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Colonel  McBeynolds,  with  two  regi- 
ments of  our  cavalry,  was  there,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  also  General 
Kelly,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  such  raids.  I  ordered  Colonel 
Averill,  last  night,  to  proceed  rapidly  from  Williamsport  with  four  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  a  horse  battery  to  that  section,  and  to  do  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
chastise  Stuart's  party.  He  will  act  vigorously,  and  I  confidently  anticipate 
some  good  news. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  Halleck, 

General'in' Chief. 


[EleceiTed  1.25  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

October  5,  1862—1  p.  m. 
The  12th  Illinois  cavalry.  Colonel  Voss ;  the  8th  New  York  cavalry,  Colonel 
Davis,  and  some  Maryland  cavalry  of  the  mounted  troops  that  escaped  from 
Harper's  Ferry,  are  now  serving  in  connexion  with  the  operations  of  this  army, 
but  are  understood  to  be  claimed  by  General  Wool  as  forming  a  part  of  his  corn- 
Rep.  Com.  108 33 
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maud.  I  respectfully  ask  that  it  be  decided  to  whose  command  these  troope 
belong — to  General  Wool  or  my  own.  I  have  supposed  they  were  under  my 
orders. 

G.  B.  AfcCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  General  Hallbck, 

General'in-  Chief, 

[Sent  3.30  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
WashingUfn,  D.  C,  October  6,  186:^. 

The  cavalry  which  escaped  from  Harper's  Ferry  and  are  now  in  your  army 
will  remain  with  it.  Major  General  Cox's  old  division  will  march  to  Hancock 
and  take  cars  to  Clarksburg,  where  it  will  meet  and  report  to  Greneral  Milroy. 

General  Cgx  will  command  the  district  of  Western  Virginia,  but  will  co-ope- 
rate with  you  whenever  he  can  do  so. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McClellan. 


[Received  11.06  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

October  5,  1862 — 10.30  p.  m. 
It  is  probable  that  I  was  not  suflSciently  explicit  in  the  telegram  I  sent  you 
regarding  the  construction  of  permanent  wagon  bridges  across  the  Potomac  and 
the  Shenandoah,  at  Harper's  Ferry.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as  recom- 
mending them  for  our  present  operations  particularly,  but  with  reference  specially 
to  the  permanent  occupation  of  that  important  strategic  military  position.  I 
still  think  it  of  great 'importance  that  these  bridges  should  be  constructed  without 
delay. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Gencral-in-  Chief. 


[Sent  1.30  p.  m] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  6,  1862. 

I  am  instructed  to  telegraph  you  as  follows :  The  President  directs  that  you 
cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him  south.  Your  army 
must  move  now,  while  the  roads  are  good. 

If  you  cross  the  river  between  the  enemy  and  Washington,  and  cover  the 
latter  by  your  line  of  operations,  you  can  be  re-enforced  with  thirty  thousand 
men.  If  you  move  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  not  more  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  can  be  sent  to  you.  The  President  advises  the  interior  line 
between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it.  He  is  very  desirouB 
that  your  army  move  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  immediately  report  what 
line  you  adopt,  and  where  you  intend  to  cross  the  river ;  also  to  what  point  the 
re-enforcements  are  to  be  sent.    It  is  necessary  that  the  plan  of  your  operations  be 
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positively  determined  on  before  orders  are  given  for  building  bridges  and  repair- 
ing railroads. 

I  am  directed  to  add  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  general-in-chief  fully 
concur  with  the  President  in  these  instructions. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Gencral'in-  Chief, 
Major  Greneral  McGlbllan. 


[Received  6  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

Near  Sharpahurg,  October  6,  1862 — 4.30^.  m. 

Your  telegram  ordering  Cox's  division  to  Clarksburg  was  received  before  the 
one  directing  the  offensive  across  the  Potomac.  Is  it  still  intended  that  Cox 
should  march  at  once  % 

It  is  important,  in  making  my  decision  regarding  the  route  to  be  taken  by  the 
army,  that  I  should  know,  first,  what  description  of  troops  I  am  to  be  re-enforced 
with  upon  the  Shenandoah  route,  and  also  upon  the  other  route  between  the 
enemy  and  Washington ;  whether  they  are  to  be  old  or  new  troops,  or  what 
proportion  of  each.  If  possible,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Peck's  division  sent 
to  me,  if  it  can  be  got  here  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Second.  Will  you  inform  me  what  the  present  condition  of  the  Alexandria 
and  Leesburg  railroad  is ;  also  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad ;  and  what  time  it 
would  require  to  put  them  in  working  order  ?  It  is  believed  that  the  Harper's 
Ferry  and  Winchester  railroad  is  not  materially  injured. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding, 

Major  General  Hallbck, 

General-in-Chief,   United  States  Army, 


[Received  7.45  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  6,  1862. 

Lieutenant  Comstock  has  received  an  order  i-elieving  him  from  duty  with  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  to  report  to  General  Wright.  Lieutenant  Comstock  has 
been  engaged  in  arranging  and  superintending  the  defences  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  his  services  cannot  be  dispensed  with  there,  at  this  time,  without  manifest 
detriment  to  the  service,  as  he  nas  made  himself  familiar  with  the  whole  ground. 
I  therefore  most  respectfnlly  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  Lieutenant  McAllister, 
who  is  now  here,  be  directed  to  report  for  duty  to  General  Wright.  I  should 
regret  very  much  to  lose  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Comstock  at  Harper's 
Ferry  at  this  time. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

General  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief,  United  States  Army, 

[Beceived  7.60  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  6—5.40  p.  m. 
Copy  of  General  Grant's  despatch  just  received.    From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  congratulate  you  on  the  results,  and  hope  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
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may  Boon  again  ofier  good  tidings  to  the  coantiy.    When  70a  despatch  to 
Grant  please  offer  my  congratulations. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  Chmeral 
Major  (General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief. 

[Received  October  7, 1862,  1  p.  m.] 

Near  Sharpsburg,  1.30  a,  m. 
What  arrangements  are  in  progress  in  regard  to  supplying  the  army  with 


hospital  tents  1  Are  there  any  on  hand  in  Washington  ?  If  so,  be  plefused  to 
let  me  know  the  number.  If  there  are  none,  how  long  would  it  take  to  have 
them  manufactured  and  deliyered  here  in  considerable  amount,  say  three  or  foor 
thousand. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
Major  General  Commanding^ 
General  M.  G.  Mbios. 

Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington  City,  October  7,  1862. 
Fiye  hundred  (500)  hospital  tents  were  sent  to  Frederick  about  the  20tli 
September.  About  1,000  are  pitched  in  use  at  hospital  camps  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Each  regiment  as  raised  is  supplied  with  its  allowance  of  (3) 
three  hospital  tents.  Provision  is  made  to  keep  up  this  supply  with  a  reason 
able  surplus.  There  are  in  depot  at  Washington,  700 ;  in  Philadelphia,  250 ; 
in  New  York,  300.     Total  hospital  tents  in  depot,  1,250. 

Material  is  scarce  and  dear.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  procure  and  send 
to  Sharpsburg  three  or  four  thousand  hospital  tents.  It  would  cost  four  or  &^ 
himdred  thousand  dollars. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General 
Major  General  George  6.  McGlellan, 

Commanding^  Headquarters  near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland. 

Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington  City,  October  8,  1862. 

I  telegraphed  yesterday  that  there  are  in  depot  here,  at  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  about  1,250  hospital  tents.  Do  you  want  them,  and  where,  aod 
when  ?  Is  there  not  danger  of  burdening  your  army  by  care  of  too  much  such 
property  if  sent  forward  at  this  time  ? 

The  railroads  are  now  embarrassed  to  supply  you,  and  here  supplies  wait  for 
the  return  of  cars  detained,  still  loaded,  near  your  position. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General 
Major  General  Georoe  B.  McClellan, 

Headquarters  near  Sharpsburg, 

[Received  1  p.  m.,  October  7.] 

Near  Sharpsburg, 
Maryland,  11.30  a.  m.,  October  7. 

General  Bumside's  corps  marched  this  morning  for  Harper's  Ferry,  and  will 
encamp  in  Pleasant  Valley.  General  Cox's  division  remains  here  awaiting 
your  decision  upon  my  despatch  of  last  evening. 
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I  should  be  glad  to  get  the  information  asked  for  concerning  the  railroads  as 
soon  as  practicable.  I  am  taking  steps  to  put  this  army  in  marching  order  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
Major  General  Commanding, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck. 

[Sent  12.15  p.  m.] 

War  Dbpartmbnt, 
WaMnglon,  D.  C,  October  7,  1862. 

Cox's  division  must  go  west  at  once.  Couch's  division  is  at  Yorktown  and 
Suffolk. 

The  Manassas  Gap  road  can  be  repwred  in  a  few  days.  The  Leesburg  road 
is  much  more  injured.  Your  army  can  reach  the  former  in  less  time  than  would 
be  required  to  repair  the  latter.  The  troops  to  be  sent  you  will  be  partly  new 
and  partly  old — ^mostly  new. 

Our  scouts  report  the  enemy  in  force  at  Mount  Jackson,  Sperryville,  and  War- 
renton,  his  artillenr  and  heavy  baggage  moving  to  Staunton. 

McAllister  can  be  sent  in  Comstock's  place,  but  must  go  at  once. 

The  governor  of  New  York  wishes  a  list  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  privates  to  fill  vacancies.  He  will  also  call  in  a  few  days  for  officers  to  take 
charge  of  drafted  men  to  fill  old  regiments.  Have  lists  made  of  those  who  can 
be  spared  for  that  purpose. 

General  Seymour  has  leave. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-tn- Chief. 

Major  General  Halleck. 

[Received  2.30  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Near  Sharpsburg,  October  7,  1862 — 1  p,  m. 

After  a  fiill  consultation  with  the  corps  commanders  in  my  vicinity,  I  have 
determined  to  adopt  the  line  of  the  Shenandoah  for  immediate  operations  against 
the  enemy  now  near  Winchester. 

On  no  other  line  north  of  Washington  can  the  army  be  supplied,  nor  can  it 
pn  any  other  cover  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Were  we  to  cross  the  river 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah,  we  would  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  enemy 
to  recross  into  Maryland,  and  thus  check  the  movements.  In  the  same  case  we 
would  voluntarily  give  him  the  advantage  of  the  strong  line  of  the  Shenandoah, 
no  point  of  which  could  be  reached  bv  us  in  advance  of  him.  I  see  no  objective 
point  of  strategical  value  to  be  gained  or  sought  for  by  a  movement  between  the 
Bhenandoah  and  Washington. 

I  wish  to  state,  distinctly,  that  I  do  not  regard  the  line  of  the  Shenandoah 
valley  as  important  for  ulterior  objects.  It  is  important  only  so  long  as  the 
enemy  remains  near  Winchester,  and  we  cannot  follow  that  line  far  beyond  Aat 
point,  simply  because  the  country  is  destitute  of  supplies,  and  we  have  not 
sufficient  means  of  transportation  to  enable  us  to  advance  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty-five  miles  beyond  a  railroad  or  canal  terminus.  If  the  enemy  abandon 
Winchester  and  fall  back  upon  Staunton,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  pui-sue 
him  by  that  route,  and  we  must  then  take  a  new  line  of  operations  based  upon 
water  or  railway  communication.  The  only  possible  object  to  be  gained  by  an 
advance  from  this  vicinity  is  to  fight  the  enemy  near  Winchester.  If  they 
retreat,  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  pursuing  them,  and  in  fact  cannot  do  so  to 
any  great  distance.    The  objects  I  propose  to  myself  are  to  fight  the  enemy  if 
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they  remain  near  Winchester,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  force  them  to  abandon  tbe 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  there  to  adopt  a  new  and  decisive  line  of  operations 
which  shall  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  rebellion. 

I  have  taken  all  possible  measures  to  insure  the  most  prompt  canipment  of  tbe 
troops,  but  from  all  that  I  can  learn  it  will  be  at  least  three  days  before  the 
first,  fifth,  and  sixth  corps  are  in  condition  to  move  from  their  present  camps. 
They  need  shoes  and  other  indispensable  articles  of  clothing,  as  well  as  shelter- 
tents,  &c.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  not  an  hour  shall  be  lost  in  carrying  your 
insft-uctions  into  effect. 

Please  send  the  re-enforcements  to  Harper's  Ferry.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
new  regiments  be  sent  as  regiments  not  brigaded,  unless  already  done  so  with 
old  troops.  I  would  again  ask  for  Peck's  division,  and,  if  possible,  HeintEel- 
man's  corps.  If  the  enemy  give  fight  near  Winchester,  it  will  be  a  desperate 
affair,  requiring  all  our  resources.  I  hope  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  sending 
forward  the  re-enfbrcements,  that  I  may  get  them  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
Major  General,  Commanding  Army  of  Potomac, 

Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General'in-Chirf,  United  State*  Army, 


[Received  9.50  p.  m] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

October  7 — 9.50  p.  m. 

General  Cox's  division  is  ordered  to  march  to-morrow  ma  Hagerstown  to 
Hancock,  where  it  will  take  the  cars  via  Cumberland  to  Clarksburg,  Virginia. 
Some  of  the  regiments  of  this  division  have  not  been  paid  for  eight  months. 
The  rolls  have  been  for  some  length  of  time  in  the  hands  of  Major  Johnson, 
their  paymaster,  and  I  understand  that  the  money  for  their  payment  has  been  to 
his  credit  for  more  than  a  month.  I  would  request  that  he  be  ordered  at  once 
to  Hagerstown  to  follow  the  division  from  there,  and  to  pay  it  as  soon  as  he  can 
overtake  it 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 

Paymaster  General  United  States  Army. 


[Received  10.40  p.  m  ] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

October  7,  1862 — 10  p.  m. 
As  I  shall  probably  require  a  regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  I  have  this  eveniog 
directed  General  Banks  to  have  Colonel  Tyler's  1st  Connecticut  artillery,  which 
refiment  is  drilled  in  that  aim,  organize  and  equip  the  regiment  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  service  in  the  field.  ^ 
I  trust  this  will  meet  your  approbation. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Generalrin-  Chief. 
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[11.35  p.  m] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

October  7,  1862. 
I  liave  issued  the  following  order  on  your  proclamation : 

'*  Headquarters  Army  op  Potomac, 
"  Camp  near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland^  October  7,  1862. 
"  Grenerd  Order  No.  163.] 

"  The  attention  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  is 
called  to  Greneral  Order  No.  139,  War  Department,  September  24,  1862,  pub- 
lishing to  the  army  the  President's  proclamation  of  September  22» 

**  A  proclamation  of  such  grave  moment  to  the  nation,  officially  communicated 
to  the  army,  affords  to  the  general  commanding  an  opportunity  of  defining  speci- 
fically to  the  officers  and  smdiers  under  his  commana  the  relation  borne  by  all 
persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  towards  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  government. 

"  The  Constitution  confides  to  the  civil  authorities,  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive,  the  power  and  duty  of  making,  expounding,  and  executing  the  federal 
laws.  Armed  forces  are  raised  and  supported  simply  to  sustain  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  are  to  be  held  in  strict  subordination  tnereto  in  all  respects. 

**  This  fundamental  rule  of  oiu*  political  system  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
our  republican  institutions,  and  should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  observed 
b>  every  soldier.  The  principle  upon  which,  and  the  object  for  which,  armies 
shall  be  employed  in  suppressing  rebellion  must  be  determined  and  declared  by 
the  civil  authorities,  and  the  Chief  Executive,  who  is  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  affairs,  is  the  proper  and  only  source  through  which  the 
needs  and  orders  of  the  government  can  be  made  known  to  the  armies  of  the 
nation. 

"  Discussions  by  officers  and  soldiers  concerning  public  measures  determined 
upon  and  declared  by  the  government,  when  carried  at  once  beyond  temperate 
and  respectful  expressions  of  opinion,  tend  greatly  to  impair  and  destroy  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  troops  by  substituting  the  spirit  of  political  faction 
for  that  firm,  steady,  and  earnest  support  of  the  authority  of  the  government 
which  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  American  soldier.  The  remedy  for  political 
errors,  if  any  are  committed,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  action  of  the  people  at 
the  polls. 

"  In  thus  calling  the  attention  of  this  army  to  the  true  relation  between  the 
soldier  and  the  government,  the  general  commanding  merely  adverts  to  an  evil 
against. which  it  has  been  thought  advisable,  during  our  whole  history,  to  guard 
the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  in  so  doing  he  will  not  be  considered  by  any 
right-minded  person  as  casting  any  reflection  upon  that  loyalty  and  good  conduct 
which  has  been  so  fully  illustrated  upon  so  many  battle-fields. 

"  In  carrying  out  all  measures  of  public  policy  this  army  will,  of  course,  be 
guarded  by  the  same  rules  of  mercy  and  Christianity  that  have  ever  controlled 
the  conduct  towards  the  defenceless. 

"  By  command  of  Major  General  McClellan. 

"JAMES  A.  HARDEE, 
"  Lieut.  Col.,  Aide-de-Camp,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  GeneraU* 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
The  Presidbnt  of  the  United  States. 
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[Beceived  9.05  a;  m  ] 

Headquartbhs  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  8 — 8.50  ^.  ». 

I  move  headquarters  to  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry  this  morning.  Bumside's 
corps  moved  there  yesterday.  Cox's  division  starts  this  morning  for  its  destina- 
tion. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Majm-  General 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General'in-  Chief. 

[Sent  4.60  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  8,  1862. 
General  Banks  has  heen  absent  from  the  city  to-day.     I  hope  to  see  him  this 
evening  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  re-enforcements  to  be  sent  to  you. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Harper's  Ferry. 

[Reoeived  10.16  p.  m.] 

,  Headquarters  near  Knoxville, 

October  8,  1862—7.40^. «. 

I  have  moved  my  headquarters  to  this  place  to-day.  I  am  pushing  every- 
thing as  rapidly  as  possible  to  get  ready  for  the  advance.  All  tne  information 
I  can  get  indicated  tnat  the  enemy  not  only  hold  their  position  near  Winchester, 
but  that  they  are  teceiving  re-enforcements — ^probably  conscripts  from  Kichmond, 
by  way  of  Staunton. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Gtneral'in-  Chief. 

[Received  10.16  p.  m  ] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

Knoxville,  Md.,  October  8,  1862 — S.ID/^.  m. 

I  have  understood  that  Brigadier  General  Gorman  has  applied  direct  to  the 
War  Department  to  be  relieved  from  duty  with  this  army.  If  this  be  so,  I  re- 
spectfullv  request  that  the  application  mav  be  acted  upon  at  once,  as  I  wish  to 
place  Brigadier  General  Sully  in  command  of  his  brigade. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

[Sent  9.10  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  10,  1862. 

A  rebel  raid  has  been  made  into  Pennsylvania  to-day  and  Chambersbni^ 
captured.  Not  a  man  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  Virginia.  Use  anj 
troops  in  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania  against  them. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief 

Major  Greneral  McClellan,  Harper**  Ferry. 
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[10.66  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  10—10  p.  m. 

Every  disposition  has  been  made  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
that  to-oav  made  a  raid  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding, 
Major  Greneral  Halleck,  Generai-in' Chief. 


[Receiyed  12.30  p.  m  ] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

KnoxoilUf  Ojtobcr  11 — 9  a.  m. 

An  engine  has  been  sent  from  Hagerstown  towards  Chambersburg  this 
morning,  and  I  shall  probably  hear  from  them  in  a  short  time.  I  have  made 
such  disposition  of  troops  along  the  river  that  I  think  we  will  intercept  the 
rebels  in  their  return.  ^ 

All  of  my  available  cavalry  was  ordered  in  pursuit  last  night,  but  as  yet 
nothing  has  been  heard  from  it.  Cox's  division  is  loaded  in  cars  at  Hancock, 
with  cavalry  well  out  towards  the  Pennsylvania  line ;  and  if  the  rebels  attempt 
to  return  above  Hancock  the  division  will  be  certain  to  intercept  them.  If  they 
attempt  to  cross  below  Hancock,  I  have  infantry  at  or  near  all  the  different 
fords.  I  have  six  regiments  of  cavalry  now  up  the  river  between  Hancock  and 
Cumberland.  All  of  these  troops  have  been  ordered  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  the  return  of  the  rebels. 

The  force  which  crossed  the  river,  I  learn  from  several  different  sources,  con- 
sists of  four  (4)  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  four  (4)  guns,  about  2,500  men.  I 
have  given  every  order  necessary  to  insure  the  capture  or  destruction  of  those 
forces,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  teach  them  a  lesson  they  will  not  soon 
forget. 

The  great  difficulty  we  labor  under  is  the  want  of  cavalry,  as  many  of  our 
horses  are  overworked  and  unserviceable. 

We  have  been  making  every  effort  to  get  supplies  of  clothing  for  the  army, 
and  Colonel  Ingalls  has  received  advices  that  it  nas  been  forwarded  by  railroad ; 
but,  owing  to  bad  management  on  the  roads  or  from  some  other  causes,  it  comes 
in  very  slowly,  and  it  will  take  a  much  longer  time  than  Was  anticipated  to  get 
articles  that  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  array,  unless  the  railroad  mana- 
gers forward  supplies  more  rapidly. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

Major  General  H.  W.  Hallkck, 

General-in-Chief. 

[Received  4  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  11,  1862— SJ^.  m. 
I  am  cpmp^lled  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  deficiency  of  shoes 
and  other  indispensable  articles  of  clothing  that  still  exists  in  some  of  the 
corps  of  this  army.  Upon  the  assurance  of  the  chief  quartermaster,  who  based 
his  calculation  upon  information  received  from  Washington,  that  clothing 
would  be  forwarded  at  certain  times,  corps  commanders  sent  their  wagons  to 
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Hagerstown  and  Harper's  Ferry  for  it.  It  did  not  arrive  as  promised,  and  has 
not  yet  arrived.  Unless  some  measures  are  taken  to  insure  the  prompt  for- 
warding of  these  supplies,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  delay  in 
getting  the  army  ready  to  move,  as  the  men  cannot  march  without  shoes. 
Everything  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  at  these  headquarters  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Cotnmanding, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

General  in- Chief,  United  State*  Army, 

[2.26  p.  m.] 

Hbadquartbrs  Army  op  Potomac, 

October  12 — 12.45 />.  m. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  energetic  means  be  taken  to  supply  the 
cavalry  of  this  army  with  remount  horses.  The  present  rate  of  supply  is  150 
per  week  for  the  entire  army  here  and  in  front  of  Washington.  From  this 
number  the  artillery  draw  for  their  batteries. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General, 
Major  General  Hallbck, 

General'in-  Chief, 


[6  p.  m  ] 

Hbadquartbrs  Army  of  Potomac,  October  12. 

The  rebel  cavalry,  under  Stuart,  which  left  Chambersburg  yesterday  morn- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg,  reached  the  Potomac  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Monocacy  at  about  nine  a.  m.  to-day,  having  marched  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours.  General  Stoneman,  who  was  at  Poolesville,  near  where 
the  rebels  passed,  was  ordered  by  telegraph,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.  yesterday,  to 
keep  his  cavalry  well  on  all  the  different  approaches  from  the  direction  of  Fred- 
erick, so  as  to  give  him  time  to  mass  his  forces  to  resist  their  crossing  into  Vir- 
ginia. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  despatch  of  General  Plcasonton,  iust  received  and 
herewith  transmitted,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  complied  with  this  order.  He 
will  be  called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  the  matter.  It  would  seem  that  Plead- 
onton's  forces,  although  within  but  a  short  distance  of  Poolesville,  received  but  littk 
assistance  from  Stoneman. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General 

Major  General  Hallbck, 

General'in-  Chief, 

"  Hbadquartbrs  Cavalry  Division, 
^^Carnp  near  mouth  of  Monocacy,  October  12 — 1.30  p,  m, 

"  This  morning,  after  my  despatch  of  1.30,  my  advance  guard  met  Stuart's, 
disguised  in  our  uniform,  and,  before  they  were  recognized,  a  fire  was  opened, 
knd  very  soon  aft;er  that  guns  began  to  play  upon  us.  In  consequence  of  the 
weakness  of  the  battery  horses,  they  having  marched  seventy-eight  mjles  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  they  could  not  move  the  pieces,  and  I  had  only  two 
pieces  that  I  could  bring  tp  bear  on  the  enemy. 

**  T^his  continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  when  I  succeeded  in  bringing  up  my 
MIX  gaiiQ,  and  soon  silenced  their  battery.    They  retreated  hastily,  and  covered 
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the  ford,  three  miles  helow,  with  their  guns  on  this  side,  and  some  gnns  that 
were  placed  in  position  for  them  on  the  other.  I  sent  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
and  some  infantry  down  the  towpath  to  intercept  their  crossing,  and  used  every 
exertion  to  get  my  guard  to  follow  them,  but  the  horses  could  not  pull  up  the 
hill,  and  I  was  obliged  to  use  men.  This  took  time  enough  for  the  rebels  to 
escape.  There  was  no  artillery  at  this  point,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
infantry  companies,  I  had  no  assistance.  I  had  Stuart  in  check  for  two  hours, 
but,  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  it  was  necessary  to  have  timely  assistance 
to  capture  his  party.    My  men  have  behaved  admirably. 

"A.  PLEASONTON,  Brigadier  General. 
"  General  B.  B.  Marcy, 

^*Chiefof§taffr 

P.  S. — Six  regiments  of  my  cavalry  have  been  sent  to  Cumberland  to  prevent 
the  rebel  depredations  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  left  us  very 
deficient  in  cavalry  here.  As  soon  as  Stuart's  approach  was  known,  however, 
one  of  these  regiments  was  ordered  back,  but  has  not  yet  arrived. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 


[1.16  p.m.] 

Hbadquartbrs  Army  op  Potomac. 

The  recent  raid  of  Stuart,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  I  could  take 
with  the  means  at  my  disposal,  went  entirely  around  this  army,  has  shown,  most 
conclusively,  how  greatly  the  service  suffers  from  our  deficiency  in  the  cavalry 
arm.  The  great  extent  of  the  river  line  from  Washington  to  Cumberland,  the 
major  portion  of  which,  at  the  present  stage  of  water,  is  fordable  at  almost  every 
point,  renders  it  necessary  to  scatter  our  cavalry  for  a  very  great  distance,  in 
order  to  watch  the  numerous  crossings.  At  the  time  Stuart  crossed  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  greater  part  of  our  cavalry  was  absent  near  Cumberland,  ii^ 
pursuit  of  another  rebel  cavalry  force  which  had  made  its  appearance  at  the 
Little  Cacapon  and  other  points  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  destroying  railroad 
bridges,  &c.  I  had  pickets  at  McCoy's  Ferry,  where  Stuart  crossed,  but  they 
were  captured  by  his  men,  and  in  consequence  of  this  I  did  not  learn  of  the 
crossing  for  several  hours  afterwards.  All  the  cavalry  that  could  be  collected 
to  pursue  .Stuart  only  amounted  to  less  than  one  thousand  men.  With  these 
Pleasonton  marched  seventy-eight  (78)  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  horse 
battery,  but  only  came  up  with  Stuart  at  the  Potomac,  after  he  had  marched 
over  ninety  miles  during  the  same  time,  with  change  of  horses. 

The  track  of  the  rebels  was  entirely  outside  of  our  infantry  until  he  came 
near  General  Stoneman,  at  Poolesville,  who  has  not,  as  yet,  explained  why  he 
did  not  mass  his  troops  and  engage  him  as  he  was  oidered. 

The  rapid  movement  of  the  rebel  cavalry  precluded  the  possibility  of  marching 
out  infantry  from  any  point  of  our  lines  with  a  probability  of  intercepting  them. 
Cavalry  is  the  only  description  of  force  that  can  prevent  these  raids.  Our  cav- 
alry has  been  constantly  occupied  in  scouting  and  reconnoissances,  and  this  severe 
labor  has  worked  down  the  horses  and  rendered  many  of  them  unserviceable,  so 
that  at  this  time  no  more  than  one-half  of  our  cavalry  are  fit  for  active  service 
in  the  field. 

The  enemy  is  well  provided  with  cavalry,  while  our  cavalry  force,  even  with 
every  ma^  well  mounted,  would  be  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  ser- 
vice and  to  the  large  infantry  force  with  the  army.  I  therefore  again  most 
strenuously  urge  upon  the  department  the  imperative  necessity  of  at  once  sup- 
plying this  army,  mcluding  the  command  of  General  Banks,  with  a  sufficient 
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number  of  horses  to  remount  every  dismounted  cavalry  soldier  within  the  short- 
est possible  time. 

If  this  is  not  done  we  shall  btt  constantly  exposed  to  rebel  cavalry  raids. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General 
Major  General  Hallbck, 

General'in-  Chief, 


[Sent  10.07  a.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washingtm,  D.  C,  October  13,  1862. 
Your  telegram  in  regard  to  supplies  has  been  referred  to  the  quartermaster 
general,  and  he  replies  that  everything  asked  for  had  been  sent  or  ordered. 

The  movement  of  your  re-enK)rcements  by  railroad  has  probably  delayed  the 
transportation  of  some  portion  of  thenu  It  is  difficult  to  supply  the  waste  of 
horses. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General'in-  Chief, 
Major  General  G.  B.  McClbllan, 

Headquarters  Army  qfPotamac, 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  14,  1862. 
Your  telegram  of  7  p.  m.  yesterday  is  just  received.  As  I  have  already  in- 
formed you,  the  government  has  been  and  is  making  every  possible  effort  to  in- 
crease the  cavalry  force.  Remounts  are  sent  to  you  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
procured.  The  President  has  read  your  telegram,  and  directs  me  to  suggest 
that  if  the  enemy  had  more  occupation  south  of  the  river  his  cavalry  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  make  raids  north  of  it. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General'in-  ChieJ, 
Major  General  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  October  13,  1862. 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  remember  my  speaking  to  you  of  what  I  called  your 
overcautiousness.  Are  you  not  overcautious  when  you  assume  that  you  can- 
not do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing  ?  Should  you  not  claim  to  be  at 
least  his  equal  in  prowess,  and  act  upon  the  clium  ? 

As  I  understand,  you  telegraph  General  Halleck  that  you  cannot  subsist 
vour  army  at  Winchester  unless  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  that  point 
be  put  in  working  order.  But  the  enemy  does  now  subsist  his  army  at  Win- 
chester, at  a  distance  nearly  twice  as  great  from  railroad  transportation  as  vou 
would  have  to  do  without  the  railroad  last  named.  He  now  wagons  frt>m  Cnl- 
leper  Court-House,  which  is  just  about  twice  as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do 
rom  Harper's  Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not  more  than  half  as  well  provided 
with  wagons  as  you  are.  I  certainly  should  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester,  but  it  Pastes  all 
the  remainder  of  autumn  to  give  it  to  you ;  and,  in  fact,  ignores  the  question  of 
time,  which  cannot  and  must  not  be  ignored. 

Again :  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you  know,  is  *<  to  operate  upon 
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the  enemj^s  commonicatioos  as  much  as  possible,  without  exposing  your  own." 
You  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against  you,  but  cannot  apply  in  your  Javar. 
Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  you  not  he  woula  break  your  com- 
munication with  Richmond  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  ?  You  dread  his 
going  into  Pennsylvania.  But  if  he  does  so,  in  full  force,  he  gives  up  his  com- 
munications to  you  absolutely,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and 
ruin  him ;  if  he  does  so  with  less  than  full  force,  fall  upon  and  beat  what  is  lefl 
behind  all  the  easier. 

Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Richmond  than  the  enemy  is 
by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he  must  take.  Why  can  you  not  reach  there  before 
him,  unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more  than  your  equal  on  a  nuurch  ?  His  route 
is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord.  The  roads  are  as  good  on  yours 
as  on  his. 

You  know  I  desired,  but  did  not  order,  you  to  cross  the  Potonuu:  below  in- 
stead of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Ridge.  My  idea  was  that  this  would 
at  once  menace  the  enemy's  communications,  which  I  would  seize  if  he  would 
permit.  If  he  should  move  northward  I  would  follow  him  closely,  holding  his 
communications.  If  he  should  prevent  our  seizing  his  communications,  and 
move  towards  Richmond,  I  would  press  closely  to  him,  fight  him,  if  a  favorable 
opportunity  should  present,  and,  at  least,  try  to  beat  him  to  Richmond  on  the 
inside  track.  I  say  "try;"  if  we  never  try  we  shall  never  succeed.  If  he 
make  a  stand  at  Winchester,  moving  neither  north  nor  south,  I  would  fight  him 
there,  on  the  idea  that  if  we  cannot  beat  him  when  he  bears  the  wastage  of  com- 
ing to  UP,  we  never  can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to  him.  This 
proposition  is  a  simple  truth,  and  is  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  mo- 
ment. In  coming  to  us  he  tenders  us  an  advantage  which  we  should  not  waive. 
We  should  not  so  operate  as  to  merely  drive  him  away.  As  we  must  beat  him 
somewhere,  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all,  easier  near  to  us  than  far  away. 
If  we  cannot  beat  the  enemy  where  he  now  is  we  never  can,  he  again  being 
within  the  intrenchments  of  Richmond. 

Recurring  to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track,  the  facility 
of  supplying  from  the  side  away  from  the  enemy  is  remarkable — as  it  were,  by 
the  different  spokes  of  a  wheel  extending  from  the  hub  towards  the  rim — and 
this  whether  you  move  directly  by  the  chord  or  on  the  inside  arc,  hugging  the 
Blue  Ridge  more  closely.  The  chord-line,  as  you  see,  carries  you  by  Aldie,  Hay- 
market,  and  Fredericksburg ;  and  you  see  how  turnpikes,  railroads,  and,  finally, 
the  Potomac,  by  Aquia  creek,  meet  you  at  all  points  from  Washington.  The 
same,  only  the  lines  lengthened  a  little,  if  you  press  closer  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
part  of  the  way.  The  gaps  through  the  Blue  Ridge  I  understand  to  be  about 
the  following  distances  from  Harper's  Ferry,  to  wit :  Vestal's,  five  miles ;  Greg- 
ory's, thirteen ;  Snicker's,  eighteen ;  Ashby's,  twenty-eight ;  Manassas,  thirty- 
eight  ;  Chester,  forty-five ;  and  Thornton's,  fifty-three.  I  should  think  it  prefer- 
able to  take  the  route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make  an  important 
move  without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his  forces  together 
for  dread  of  you.  The  gaps  would  enable  you  to  attack  if  you  should  wish. 
For  a  great  part  of  the  way  you  Would  be  practically  between  the  enemy,  and 
both  Washington  and  Richmond,  enabling  us  to  spare  you  the  greatest  number 
of  troops  from  here.  When,  at  length,  running  for  Richmond  ahead  of  him 
enables  him  to  move  this  way ;  if  he  does  so,  turn  and  attack  him  in  rear.  But 
I  think  he  should  be  engaged  long  before  such  point  is  reached.  It  is  all  easy 
if  our  troops  march  as  well  as  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  unmanly  to  say  they  cannot 
do  it.  This  letter  is  in  no  sense  an  order. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  Genera]  McClbllan. 
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War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  14,  1862. 

Scouts  report  that  the  enemy  is  concentrating  a  large  cavalry  force  near  Lees- 
burg,  preparatory  for  another  raid  either  into  Maryland  or  Washington.  Their 
force  is  estimated  at  firom  seven  to  ten  thousand.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
breaking  up  this  expedition  or  m  defeating  its  object. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General 'in- Chief, 
Major  General  George  B.  McClellan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac. 


[10.30  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

October  14,  1862—7  p.  m. 

Your  despatch  of  to-day  received.  The  only  force  that  could  operate  to  the 
least  advantage  against  such  a  force  as  has  been  reported  near  Leesburg  is  car- 
airy.  At  the  present  time  I  have  but  one  regiment  available,  in  addition  to  the 
one  with  General  Stoneman,  and  that  one  is  needed  in  front  of  Harper's  Ferrji 
where  I  have  but  two  weak  squadrons;  and,  moreover,  if  I  had  a  regiment  or 
two  more  they  would  only  be  exposed  to  capture  if  they  were  sent  across  the 
river  in  the  face  of  such  a  force  as  was  reported  to  be  there. 

Btoneman  has  been  instructed  to  watch  all  the  fords  as  high  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Monocacy.  I  would  suggest  that  a  sufficient  guard  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery be  sent  from  Washington  to  hold  the  fords  from  Great  Falls  to  the  Seneca 
creek.     This  will  enable  Stoneman  to  concentrate  his  force  more  upon  his  line. 

With  my  small  cavalry  force  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  watch  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  properly,  or  even  make  the  reconnoissances  that  are  necessary  for  our 
movements.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  weaken  my  line  very  much  by 
extending  the  infantry  to  guard  the  innumerable  fords.  This  will  continue  until 
the  river  rises,  and  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  the  rebel  cavalry 
raids.  My  cavalry  force,  as  I  urged  this  morning,  should  be  largely  and  imme- 
diately increased  under  any  hypothesis,  whether  to  guard  the  river  or  advance 
on  the  enemy,  or  both. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

Major  General  Hallecr, 

General-in-Chief. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  D.  C,  October  13,  1862. 

General:  Complaint  is  made  by  Generftl  McClellan  of  the  inadequate  sap- 
ply  of  cavalry  horses  for  his  command.  Your  authority  has  been  for  a  long 
time  unrestricted  in  that  regard,  and  you  are  expected  to  spare  no  effort  to  pro- 
cure an  adequate  supply.  You  will  please  report  what  efforts  have  been  made, 
and  are  now  making,  by  your  department  for  that  purpose,  and  whether  any, 
and  what,  authority,  aid,  or  instructions  can  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  accomplish  the  object. 

Yours,  truly,  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Quartermaster  General  Meigs. 
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Quartermaster  Obnbral's  Office, 

Washingtan  City,  October  14,  1862. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th 
instant,  stating  that  complaint  is  made  by  General  McGlellan  of  the  inadequate 
supply  of  cavalry  horses  for  his  command,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  quar- 
termaster general  has  been  for  a  long  time  unrestricted  in  that  regard,  and  that 
be  is  expected  to  spare  no  effort  to  procure  an  adequate  supply.  You  also  call 
for  a  report  as  to  what  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  now  makmg,  by  the 
quartermaster's  department  for  that  purpose,  and  whether  any,  and  what,  au- 
tnority,  aid,  or  instructions  can  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  accomplish 
the  object. 

I  have  also  seen  a  despatch  from  General  McGlellan  to  General  Halleck  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  states  that  the  measures  taken  are  not  sufficient,  and 
that  the  supply  to  the  army  under  his  command,  including  that  in  front  of 
Washington,  nas  averaged  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses  per  week,  from 
which  the  artillery  also  is  supplied. 

General  McGlellan  has  fallen  into  misapprehension  on  this  subject.  I  find 
by  reports  in  this  office  that  there  were  issued  from  this  depot  to  the  army  under 
General  McGlellan,  including  that  in  front  of  Washington — 

From  Ist  to  30th  September 4,  493  horses. 

From  Ist  to  11th  October 3,  261 

Lieutenant  Golonel  Ingalls,  chief  quartermaster  of  the  army  of 
Potomac,  under  a  special  authority  from  this  office,  to  meet 
an  exigency,  purchased  in^Harrisburg  and  received  for  issue     1,  000       " 

8,754 
In  addition  to  this,  there  were  sent  towards  Gentreville,  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  on  an  order  from  General  Pope,  and 
not  included  in  the  above 1,  500       " 


10,  254 


Thus  the  issues  for  the  past  six  weeks  to  the  army  under  General  McGlellan 
have  been  at  the  weekly  average  of  1,459  horses;  and  ii  the  1,500  horses  sent  to 
General  Pope,  just  as  the  command  was  assmned  by  General  McGlellan,  be 
taken  into  consideration,  the  weekly  average  has  been  1,709. 

A  very  large  number  of  mules  have  also  been  issued  to  this  army  for  trans- 
portation purposes.  These  mules  have  been  used  in  making  up  new  wagon 
trains,  and  in  replacing  horses  withdrawn  from  the  wagon  trains  for  use  of  the 
artillery  or  cavalry.* 

I  do  not  understand  how  General  McGlellan  has  fallen  into  such  an  error  as 
to  the  number  of  horses  issued. 

The  efforts  made  by  this  department  to  supply  horses  can  be  understood  from 
the  above  statement.  Advertisements  issued  at  this  depot  have  provided 
a  large  number.  One  thousand  were  purchased  at  Harrisburg  without  adver- 
tisement about  the  time  General  McGlellan  marched  firom  this  city. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  quartermaster  at  Indianapolis  to  contract  for  a  sup- 
ply in  that  market,  to  be  forwarded  to  this  department,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
a  week  have  been  received  from  that  city.  This  supply  continues,  and  will 
continue  until  the  demand  ceases,  unless  the  credit  of  the  department  fails. 

The  issues  of  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  October  amounted  to  1,578 
horses  and  711  mules.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  horses  weiQB  received  here 
yesterday,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  are  on  hand  this  morning  for  issue. 

No  eSoTt  will  be  spared  by  this  department  to  supply  all  the  horses  necessary 
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to  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  The  number  issued  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
since  the  battles  of  the  latter  part  of  Aogust  exceeds  any  estimate  presented  to 
this  department  from  the  staff  of  that  army.  The  waste  and  destmction  have 
no  douDt  exceeded  all  estimates. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  perhaps  proper  that  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
should  be  directed  to  the  causes  of  this  destruction. 

No  doubt  a  number  of  horses  have  been  killed  in  action,  and  some  haye  been 
captured  by  the  rebels ;  but  in  a  campaign  of  no  great  duration  in  a  country  not 
a  aesert,  with  two  railroads  leading  directly  to  the  field  of  operations,  the  num- 
ber of  horses  disabled  and  broken  down  is  alarming. 

There  are  to-day  in  this  depot  2,671  unserviceable  hordes,  broken  down 
by  hard  usage,  by  insufficient  food  and  care.  The  number  of  such  in  depot 
here  has  been  sometimes,  during  the  past  few  weeks,  as  hi^h  as  3,300.  Many 
of  these  horses  die,  some  are  shot,  some  sold  as  not  worth  the  cost  of  keeping; 
but  many  of  these,  after  a  week  or  two  of  rest  and  good  feed,  recover  conaitioD, 
and  are  issued  agam  to  the  army. 

The  cost  of  the  horses  issued  within  the  last  six  weeks  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  is  probably  not  less  than  $1,200,000.  The  department  has  purchased 
these  horses  on  credit.  It  has  to-day,  lying  in  the  treasury,  requisitions  unfilled 
which  were  required  in  July  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service,  and  the  total 
amount  of  its  requisitions  which  have  passed  the  War  Department,  and  which 
still  lie  in  the  treasury  unfilled,  is  $11,334,324  84. 

The  destruction  of  horses  is  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  military  resources  of  th€ 
country,  both  in  horses  and  money. 

I  have  no  reports  showing  the  destruction  in  battle,  or  the  losses  by  captures 
of  horses  and  other  supplies  of  the  quartermaster's  department  daring  the  cam- 
paign ;  but  the  large  number  pf  broken  down  horses  turned  in  to  this  depot,  and 
requiring  to  be  replaced,  indicates  a  fault  in  the  management  of  horses  in  tbe 
army. 

This  is  a  question  of  discipline  which  this  department  cannot  control.  The 
horses  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  once  issued,  pass  entirely  under  control  of  the 
military  commanders.  In  the  wagon  trains  the  enforcement  of  proper  care  of 
the  horses  and  mules  also  depends  ^pon  the  state  of  discipline  among  the  troop?. 

The  efforts  of  a  quartermaster  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  abuse,  suffer- 
ing, overwork,  or  neglect.  Every  commander,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
in  rank,  from  the  commander  of  an  army  to  the  chief  of  the  smallest  detachment 
to  which  a  wagon  is  attached,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  stock. 
Upon  the  efficiency  of  animals  depends  the  precision,  rapidity,  and  success  of 
his  marches,  and  thence  of  all  his  military  operations. 

Discipline  can  be  enforced  only  through  the  military  commander.  The  gal- 
loping of  orderlies  and  cavalry  without  necessity  wears  out  the  horses  more  than 
their  proper  service  in  campaign.  Orders  have  been  repeatedly  issued  to  pre- 
vent Uiis  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  but  they  are  not  enforced. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  your  letter  no  further  instructions  or  authority 
occur  to  me  as  necessary  to  be  given  to  this  department  by  you  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  supplying  tne  army  of  the  Potomac  with  horses.  If  its  commander 
can  inform  you  of  the  precise  number  needed  by  any  particular  date,  this  de- 
partment will  procure  them  if  possible. 

A  more  prompt  filling  by  the  treasury  of  the  requisitions  and  estimates  of 
this  department  for  money  to  pay  for  these  purchases  will  tend  to  prevent  the 
price  raising,  and  will  procure  the  credit  of  the  departmept.  And  if  it  be  possi- 
ble for  you,  by  calling  attention  of  commanders  to  the  great  destruction  of  horees 
in  the  army,  to  induce  better  care  of  them,  it  will  go  far  to  reduce  the  number 
which  the  quai^tennaster's  department  is  called  on  to  supply,  and  thxa  to  reduce 
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the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  for  carrying  it  on. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS,  Quartermaster  General 
Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D,  C,  October  14,  1862. 

General  :  I  find  that  in  the  month  of  September  there  were  issued  from  this 
department  to  the  army  defending  Washington,  under  command  of  Major 
General  McClellan,  4,493  horses ;  from  October  1  to  October  11, 3,261  horses — 
total  from  this  department,  7,754  horses.  Colonel  Ingalls,  by  special  authority 
from  this  department,  purchased  in  Harrisburg  1,000  horses,  which  were  taken 
direct  to  the  army  near  Frederic^  and  Sharpsburg,  so  that  for  six  weeks  the 
issue  has  been  at  the  rate  of  1,459  per  week. 

There  remained  on  hand  on  the  11th  497  serviceable  horses,  which,  with 
what  have  been  daily  received  since,  have  been  issued  before  this  time. 

During  the  first  days  of  September  1,500  horses,  not  included  in  the  above, 
were  sent  out  towards  Centreville  to  the  army  of  General  Pope.  Forty-two  of 
these  were  lost,  and  the  remainder  exchanged  for  unserviceable  stock  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  statement. 

There  have  been  issued,  therefore,  to  the  army  about  the  Potomac,  since  the 
battles  in  front  of  Washington,  to  replace  losses,  9,254  horses.  For  transporta- 
tion a  very  large  number  of  mules  have  been  supplied  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Is  there  an  instance  on  record  of  such  a  drain  and  destruction  of  horses  in  a 
country  not  a  desert  ? 

I  was  informed  by  Colonel  Ingalls,  whose  report,  though  called  for,  has  not 
yet  been  received,  that  the  number  of  animals  with  the  army  on  the  Upper 
Potomac  was  over  31,  000. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 


Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Commander-in-  Chief, 


Quartermaster  General, 


[Sent  10.30  a.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  15,  1862. 

There  are  additional  indications  that  the  enemy  is  preparing  for  another  raid» 
or  a  more  general  movement.  The  impression  is  that  he  wiS  attempt  to  cross 
the  Potomac  below  Point  of  Kocks,  in  order  to  cut  off  your  communications 
and  supplies,  or  to  make  a  dash  into  Washington,  The  inactivity  of  our  army 
encourages  these  depredations. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief 
Major  General  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 


Sep.  Com.  108 34 
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[9  p.  m.] 

McClellaxn's  Hbadquartbbs, 

October  15,  1862— 8  j?.  m. 
Your  telegram  of  10.30  a.  m.  is  received.  I  am  guarding  the  river  from 
Harper's  Ferry  down  to  General  Stoneman's  position  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
rebel  force  can  pass  without  its  being  known  at  once.  I  have  given  Stoneman 
orders  to  keep  close  watch  upon  his  part  of  the  line.  I  am  using  every  possi- 
ble exertion  to  get  this  army  ready  to  move.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  a  part 
of  our  supplies  and  clothing  arrived  at  Hagerstowu.-  It  is  being  issued  to  the 
troops  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

GEO.  B.  CLELLAN. 
Major  General  Hallrck. 

[9.30  a.  m.] 

Near  Harper's  Ferry, 

October  16,  1862 — 8.30  a.  m. 
Your  letter  of  the  13th  just  received  from  Colonel  Perkins. 
I  sent,  at  daylight  this  morning,  heavy  reconnoissances  to  Charlestown,  Leee- 
town,  &c.,  as  I  hear  sharp  artillery  firing  in  that  direction.     I  go  to  the  fix)nt  to 
see  what  the  truth  is.     This  may  delay  my  reply  to  your  letter,  which  shall  be 
sent,  however,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Have  not  yet  received  the  shoes,  &c.  necessary  for  the  men,  nor  have  I  any 
reply  from  General  Halleck  in  regard  to  my  suggestions  as  to  sending  troope 
from  Washington  to  guard  lower  Potomac  from  Seneca  creek,  and  thu^  make 
Stoneman  more  available. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  V.  S,  A. 
His  Excellency  The  President. 


[12  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  16,  1862 — 10  a.  m. 
I  have  been  informed  that  General  Gorman  is  desirous  of  being  relieved  firom 
duty  with  this  armv,  and  being  ordered  on  duty  in  the  west.  General  Howard, 
now  commanding  the  division  to  which  General  Gorman  is  attached,  is  sick,  and 
will  not,  probably,  be  able  io  do  duty  for  some  time,  General  Gorman  is  the 
next  officer  in  rank,  but  I  do  not  consider  him  in  every  respect  suited  to  such  a 
command.     If  you  can  order  him  to  some  command  in  the  west  I  shall  be  glad. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  Creneral,  Conmumding. 
Major  General  Halleck, 

General'in-  Chief, 

[1.30  p.  m.] 

McClellan's  Headquarters, 

October  16 — 1  p.  m. 
I  respectftdly  request  authority  to  delegate  to  Major  Gi?neral  Banks,  com- 
manding the  defences  of  Washington,  the  powers  of  a  commander  of  a  depart- 
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ment,  or  detached  corps,  eo  far  as  regards  courts-martial,  resignations  of  volunteer 
officers,  boards  to  examine  volunteer  officers,  and  discharge  of  soldiers. 

This  arrangement  would  facilitate  action  in   cases  embraced  under  these 
heads. 

GEO.  B  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding, 
Major  General  Halleck,  General-in-Chief. 


[2.16  p.  m.] 

Couch's  Headquarters, 

October  16,  1862—1.30^.  m. 

Our  reconnoissance  has  passed  Charlestown  after  considerable  opposition. 
A  party  has  been  to  Keameysville  and  communicated  with  the  party  from 
Shepharostown.     I  hear  no  firing  at  present. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 


Major  General  Halleck. 


[2.20  p.  m.] 


McClbllan's  Headquarters, 

October  17, 1862 — 1  p.  m. 
The  two  reconnoissances  sent  out  yesterday  have  not  returned.  Hancock  went 
with  his  infiintry  to  Charlestown,  and  Humphries,  from  Sharpsburg,  went  about 
three  miles  beyond  Keameysville,  both  sending  their  cavalry  in  advance  of 
these  positions.  Humphries,  at  9.15  this  morning,  reports  a  very  large  force  of 
the  enemy  in  his  front  and  on  his  right  flank.  Hancock  also  reports  a  consid- 
erable force  in  his  front  and  on  his  left.  From  all  I  can  learn  I  believe  the 
main  rebel  army  still  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Winchester. 

I  will  report  the  result  of  our  cavalry  reconnoissances  of  to-day  as  soon  as  I 
get  advices. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General. 
Major  General  Halleck. 


Headquarters  Armv  of  the  Potomac, 

Camp  in  Pleasant  Valley,  October  17,  1862. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  reached  me  yesterday  morning  by  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Perkins. 

I  had  sent  out  strong  reconnoissances  early  in  the  morning  in  the  direction  of 
Charlestown,  Leetown,  &c.,  and  as  sharp  artillery  firing  was  heard  I  felt  it  in- 
cumbent to  go  to  the  front.  I  did  not  leave  Charlestown  until  dark,  so  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  give  to  your  excellency's  lelj^r  that  ftdl  and  respectfid  con- 
sideration which  it  merits  at  my  hands. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detain  Colonel  Perkins  beyond  this  morning's  train.  I, 
therefore,  think  it  best  to  send  him  back  with  this  simple  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt  of  your  excellency's  letter.  I  am  not  weddea  to  any  particular  plan 
of  operations.  I  hope  to  have,  to-day,  reliable  information  as  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  whom  I  still  believe  to  be  between  Bunker  Hill  and  Winchester.  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  give  to  your  views  the  ftdlest  and  most  unprejudiced 
consideration,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  advance  the  moment  my  men  are 
shod,  and  my  cavalry  are  siifficiently  renovated  to  be  available. 

Tour  excellency  maj  be  assured  I  will  not  adopt  a  course  which  dififers  at  fidl 
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from  your  views  without  first  ftilly  explaining  my  reasons,  and  giving  you  time 
to  issue  such  instructions  as  may  seem  best  to  you. 

I  am,  sir,  veiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  United  States  Army. 
His  Excellency  The  President. 

[9.15  p.  m.] 

October  17,  J862. 

General  Porter  leaves  for  Washington  to-morrow.     Generals  Butterfield  and 

Griffin  are  also  absent,  attending  a  court  of  inquiry  in  Washington.     Their  com 

will  suffer  from  tjhe  absence  of  so  many  general  officers.     I  should,  therefore,  be 

glad  to  have  their  evidence  taken  as  soon  as  practicable,  that  they  may  return. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  Halleck. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Octoher  18,  1862. 

General:  Your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  one  to  you  of 
the  same  date  from  the  quartermaster  general,  has  been  received. 

In  this  letter  you  say  you  are  informed  by  the  quartermaster  general  that 
every  requisition  from  me  for  shoes  and  clothing  has  been  filled,  and  the  article 
forwarded  as  directed.  General  Meiss  may  have  ordered  these  articles  to  be 
forwarded,  but  they  have  not  yet  reacned  our  depots;  and  unless  greater  effort 
to  insure  prompt  transmission  is  made  by  the  department  of  which  General 
Meigs  is  the  head,  they  might  as  well  remain  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  so 
far  as  this  armv  is  concerned. 

I  am  officially  informed  by  one  corps  commander  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
five  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  in  the  amount  he  called  for,  and  other  commanders 
are  continually  making  similar  complaints. 

The  soldiers  of  this  army  have  for  some  time  past  been  suffering  for  clothing, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  believe  it,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
action  on  the  part  of  the  quartermaster's  department. 

General  Meigs  states  further,  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  has,  since  the 
battles  in  front  of  Washington,  received  9,254  horses  to  replace  losses,  and  in 
this  connexion  inquires  most  strenously  if  there  is  an  instance  of  record  of  such 
drain  and  destruction  of  horses. 

When  I  marched  this  army  from  Washington,  on  the  8th  day  of  September, 
it  was  greatly  deficient  in  cavalry  horses,  the  hard  service  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  in  front  of  Washington  having  rendered  about  one-half  of  them 
unserviceable. 

Nearly  all  the  horses  that  this  army  has  received  since  then  have  been  to 
replace  those  that  were  broken  down  at  that  time;  but  there  have  not  been  any- 
thing like  the  number  named  by  the  quartermaster  general. 

The  following  statement,  ftimished  at  my  order  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Myers, 
assistant  chief  quartermaster,  gives  the  actual  number  of  horses  received  by  this 
army  since  September  8,  1*862 : 

By  Captain  J.  C.  Crane,  assistant  quartermaster,  Frederick — horses  firom 
Frederick 732 

By  Captain  Meeks,  assistant  quartermaster,  Hagerstown — ^horses  from 
Hagerstown 134 

By  Captain  Pitkin,  assistant  quartermaster.  Harper's  Feiry — ^horses  from 
Washmgton 201 
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By  Captain  Bliss,  assistant  quartermaster,  Harper's  Ferry — ^horses  from 

Washington 498 

By  Captain  J.  B.  Howard,  assistant  quartermaster,  headquarters — horses 

from  Washington 399 

Total  received 1,  964 

Number  stated  by  quartermaster  general 9,  254 

Difference 7,  290 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  horses  received 
by  this  army  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  campaign  is  only  1,964, 
7,290  less  than  the  number  given  by  the  quartermaster  general. 

Of  those  delivered,  very  many  were  totally  unfitted  for  the  service,  and  should 
never  have  been  received.  Greueral  Pleasanton,  commanding  a  cavalry  division, 
says,  in  a  report  made  yesterday :  "  The  horses  now  purchased  for  cavalry  ser- 
vice are  mucn  inferior  to  those  first  obtained,  and  are  not  suitable  for  the  hard 
service  of  cavalry  horses. 

I  am,  very  respectftiUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  United  States  Army, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[11  a.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  8 — 10  a,  m. 
The  reconnoissance  from  Shepherdstown,  under  General  Humphries,  returned 
safely  to  camp  opposite  that  place  last  night.  They  were  followed  Dy  the  enemy's 
caviury  all  the  way  back  to  Shepherdstown,  skirmishing  constantly.  Before  re- 
crossing  the  river,  the  first  Massachusetts  cavalry  charged  the  rebel  cavalry  and 
drove  them  from  the  town.  The  force  met  by  General  Humphries  was  composed 
of  all  arms.  General  Hancock  had  returned  to  Halltown  with  his  command  at 
dark  last  evening  and  intended  remaining  there  over  night.  I  have  instructed 
him  to  hold  that  position,  if  it  can  be  safely  done,  with  a  origade  of  his  command. 
Information  from  prisoners  shows  the  entire  rebel  army  is  still  in  position  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Winchester  and  that  vicinity. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding, 
3£ajor  General  Halleck, 

General'in-  Chief. 

[1.5  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  18 — 1  p.  m. 
General  Porter  left  for  Washington  this  morning,  arid  General  Morrell  has 
been  ordered  to  go  at  once.  This  leaves  the  army  corps  with  only  three  (3) 
general  officers.  The  officers  mentioned  in  my  despatch  of  last  night  should  be 
sent  back  immediately.  I  have  learned  to-day  that  a  force  of  from  four  to  six 
thousand  rebel  troops  have  gone  to  Hedgeville,  and  it  is  reported  their  purpose 
is  to  destroy  the  tunnel  at  Paw-Paw,  and  probably  do  other  damage  to  the  rail- 
road.    I  have  ordered  a  division  of  Franklin's  corps  to  march  at  once  up  the 
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river,  and  all  of  Kelly'&  disposable  troops  to  come  down  by  rail,  and  endeaTor 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  these  rebels. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chief. 


[Received  5.10  p.  m-l 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Oetober  19 — 1.10^.  m. 

The  officers  named  in  your  despatch  of  12.35  have  been  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  inquiry  in  Washington.  The  court  will  now  have  before 
them  the  commanders  of  the  5th  corps,  of  one  of  its  divisions,  and  of  all  the 
brigades  of  that  division. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,     • 
Major  General,  Commanding. 
Colonel  J.  C.  Kelton, 

Asnstant  Adjutant  General. 


Statement  showing  the  number  of  men  composing  the  army  of  the  Potomac  m 
the  20th  day  of.  October,  1862. 


Major  General  McClellan  and  staff,  lie.,  lie, 

General  Reynolds,  lut  corps 

General  F.  J.  Porter,  5th  corps 

General  Franklin,  6th  corps 

General  Buford.  cavalry  and  horse  artillery 

Colonel  Allen,  rrederick  city 

Colonel  Murphy,  Boonsboro* 

General  Burnside,  defences  of  Harper's  Ferry,  including  the  9df  9th, 

and  11th  corps 

General  Banks,  defences  of  Washington 

Grand  total 


2! 

I 


1,65ft 

17,810 

18,049 

27,794 

6,7S4 

1,086 

393 

60,003 
73,593 


307,036 


pi 

£31 


397 

3,554 

;i,9S5 

4,999 

887 

455 

54 

19,883 
15,681 


42,996 


991 
13,994 
8,7»7 
11,319 
3,990 
778 
74 

33,055 
19,  I.T7 


91,975 


399958 

3I?W 

43,« 
10.111 

457 

105,941 
108,611 


3M,Hi 


Adjutant  General's  Oppick, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  21,  1863. 
It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  preceding  statement  is  accurately  compiled  from 
the  morning  report  of  the  20th  day  of  October,  1862,  signed  by  Major  Greneral 
McGlellan  and  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  Seth  Williams,  and  now  on  file  in 
this  office. 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant  General. 


Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  October  20,  1862. 
General:  Captain  J.  C.  Duane's  letter  of  the  17th,  with  your  indorsement 
of  the  18th,  was  picked  up  in  the  street  near  the  railroad  depot,  in  this  citr,  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th. 
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I  concur  with  you  in  opinion,  that  Maryland  and  Loudon  Heights  should  he 
fortified  and  occupied;  hut  I  think  that  field  fortifications  and  redouhts  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  without  incurring  the  expense  of  constructing  per- 
manent works,  stone  redoubts,  &c.  Harper's  Feiiy  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a 
proper  base  of  military  operations,  and  it  would  be  an  error  to  expend  time  and 
money  there  for  such  an  object. 

Substantially,  these  views  have  been  indorsed  on  your  communication  and 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  approves  them. 
Very  respectfidly,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-Chief. 
Major  General  McClbllan, 

Commanding,  dc. 


[Received  11.30  a.  m.] 

Headuuartbrs  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

October  21—11.25  a.  m. 

Rumors  received  late  last  night  lead  to  the  supposition  that  a  large  force  of 
the  enemy  had  letf  the  vicinity  of  Winchester  for  Snicker's  Pass.  I^ter  in  the 
night  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  in  force  in  vicinity  of  Berlin. 
Parties  were  at  once  sent  out  to  asc^H&in  me  fact«  in  the  case.  The  party  sent 
to  Berlin  has  returned  and  reports  that  it  was  only  a  foraging  party  at  that 
point.  Four  prisoners  were  taken/  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  the  main  parties 
sent  out 

General  Stoneman  and  all  the  other  commanders  have  been  ordered  td  keep 
on  the  alert  and  to  keep  me  fully  posted.  As  soon  as  it  is  definitely  ascertained 
that  the  above  movements  are  being  made  the  necessary  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  meet  them.  The  main  party  sent  out  from  Loudon  Heights  last  night 
had  orders  to  attempt  to  capture  any  party  of  the  enemy  they  might  find  oppo- 
site Berlin. 
'  ♦  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding, 

Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chief, 


[Received  12.20  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

October  21,  1862—12  m. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  President's  order  to  move  on  the  enemy,  I  have  been 
making  every  exertion  to  get  this  army  supplied  with  clothing  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  marching — this  I  am  happy  to  say  is  now  nearly  accomplished.  I 
have  also,  during  the  same  time,  repeatedly  urged  upon  you  the  importance  of 
supplying  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  to  replace  those  broken  down  by  hard 
service,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  insure  a  proihpt  delivery.  Our  cavalry, 
even  when  well  supplied  with  horses,  is  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  but  in  efficiency  has  proved  itself  superior.  So  forcibly  has  this  been 
impressed  upon  our  old  cavalry  regiments  by  repeated  successes,  that  the  men 
are  folly  persuaded  that  they  are  equal  to  twice  their  number  of  rebel  cavalry. 

Exclusive  of  the  cavalry  force  now  engaged  in  picketing  the  river,  I  have 
not  at  present  over  about  one  thousand  horses  for  service.  Officers  have  been 
sent  in  various  directions  to  purchase  horses  and  I  expect  them  soon.  Without 
more  cavalry  horses  our  communications,  from  the  moment  we  march,  would  be 
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at  the  mercy  of  the  large  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy,  and  it  would  not  be  poB- 
sible  for  us  to  cover  our  flanks  properly,  or  to  obtain  the  necessary  information 
of  the  position  and  movements  of  the  enemy  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  success. 
My  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  a  large  and  efficient  cavalry  force. 
Under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  whether  the  Pr^ident 
desires  me  to  march  on  the  enemy  at  once,  or  to  await  the  reception  of  the  new 
horses— every  possible  step  having  been  taken  to  insure  their  prompt  arrival. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  Generalt  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chief. 

[Sent  3.30  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  21,  1862. 

Your  telegram  of  twelve  (12)  m.  has  been  submitted  to  the  President.  He 
directs  me  to  say  that  he  has  no  change  to  make  in  his  order  of  the  6th  instant, 
If  you  have  not  been,  and  are  not  now  in  condition  to  obey  it,  you  will  be  able 
to  show  such  want  of  ability.  The  President  does  not  expect  impossibilities, 
but  he  is  very  anxious  that  all  this  good  weather  should  not  be  wasted  in  inac- 
tivity. Telegraph  when  you  will  move,  and  on  what  lines  you  propose  to 
march. 

H.  W.  HALLECK. 

General-in-  Chief, 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Commanding,  i^c, 

[Received  7.  20  p.  m.] 
HEADaUARTERS  ArMV  OF  THE  PoTOMAC, 

October  21,  1862 — 6  p.  m. 

The  expedition  which  started  last  night  after  the  rebel  foraging  party  near 
Lovettsvile  is  just  heard  from.  We  captured  twenty-eight  prisoners,  with  their 
horses  and  arms,  including  a  captain — ^killed  ten.  Our  loss,  one  man  killed  and 
three  or  four  slightly  wounded.  This  was  done  by  a  detachment  of  Devins's 
cavalry  under  Colonel  Devins. 

I  have  just  received  reliable  information  that  no  force  of  the  enemy  have 
passed  through  Snicker's  Gap  from  Winchester — merely  foraging  parties. 

There  is  probably  a  force  of  some  ten  thousand  (10,000)  rebels  on  the  road 
from  Berryville  to  Snickersville,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Shenandoah. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 
Major  General,  Commanding. 

Major  General  Halleck. 

Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington  City,  October  21,  1862^ 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  letter  of  General  McClellan  of  the 
18th  instant  upon  the  supply  of  clothing  and  of  horses  to  the  army  imder  his 
command. 

General  McClellan  is  constrained  to  believe  that  suffering  for  want  of  clothing 
among  the  soldiers  of  his  command  for  some  time  past  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment. 
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He  remarks  tLat  the  quartermaster  general  may  have  ordered  the  clothing  to 
be  forwarded,  but  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  depots  of  his  army ;  and  that 
xmless  greater  efforts  to  insure  prompt  traMsmission  are  made  by  this  depart- 
ment, the  articles  might  as  well  remain  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  so  far  as 
the  army  under  his  command  is  concerned. 

Upon  first  hearing  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  supply  of  clothing  in  that 
army,  I  made  inquiry  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  this  portion  of  the 
business  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  and  I  am  assured  that  all  the  articles 
of  clothing  called  for  by  requisition  from  General  McClellan's  headquarters  were 
not  only  ordered,  but  had  oeen  shipped  on  the  14th  of  October.  This  depart- 
ment cannot  control  the  trains  upon  railroads  of  which  the  War  Department 
has  not  taken  the  management  into  its  own  hands. 

Messengers  were  sent  over  the  railroads  by  Colonel  Sawtelle,  assistant  quar- 
termaster, assistant  to  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
to  endeavor  to  facilitate  and  hasten  the  transport  of  the  stores,  and  Colonel 
Sawtelle  reported  to  me  that  not  only  had  they  all  been  shipped,  but  that  the 
messengers  could  find  none  of  them  in  transitu;  and  he  concluded  that  they 
must  have  reached  the  termini  of  the  railroads  in  Hagerstown,  Frederick,  or 
Harper's  Ferry,  with  the  exception  of  fifty-one  boxes  of  clothing,  which  it  was 
feared  had  been  captured  at  Chambersburg  by  Stuart's  cavalry. 

The  railroad  companies  complain  that  cars  are  not  unloaded  at  their  desti- 
nations, and  that  their '  sidings  are  occupied  with  cars  which  are  needed  for 
forwarding  supplies.  I  presume  that  the  missing  articles  are  in  some  of  these 
cars,  or  that  they  have  been  unloaded  and  have  not  yet  reached  the  particular 
corps  or  detachment  for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  Secretary  of  War  gave  to  General  Haunt  (and  a  more  capable  man  is 
not  to  be  found)  an  unlimited  authority  to  do  whatever  was  necessary,  in  his 
opinion,  to  insure  safe  and  rapid  transit  over  the  railroads  supplying  the 
army  of  General  McClellan.  He  has,  at  the  instance  of  the  quartermaster 
general,  within  a  few  days,  directed  General  Haupt  to  take  possession  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  road,  against  which  the  greater  complaints  are  made,  and 
to  run  it,  as  a  United  States  military  railroad  route,  if,  on  inspection,  this  should 
appear  to  be  necessary  to  the  public  service. 

The  fact  is  that  no  railroad  can  provide  facilities  for  unloading  cars  and 
transacting  the  business  attending  the  supply  of  an  army  of  the  size  of  General 
McClellan's  in  a  short  time,  or  in  a  contracted  space ;  sidings,  switches,  depots, 
and  turnouts  do  not  exist,  and  cannot  be  laid  down  at  once  for  such  a  traffic. 

I  believe  that  the  railroad  companies  and  the  officers  of  the  quartermaster's 
department  have  worked  faithfully  and  zealously,  but  too  much  business  *has 
been  thrown  npon  these  railroads.  In  addition  to  the  stores  transported,  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  move  large  bodies  of  troops,  which  interfered  with  the 
transportation  and  delivery  of  stores. 

General  Porter  informs  me  that  his  troops  need  clothing  still.  Any  deficiency 
which  may  be  pointed  out  will  be  filled  if  possible. 

General  McClellan  states  that  the  number  of  horses  received  by  his  army 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  campaign  is  only  1,964,  which  is  several 
thousands' less  than  reported  in  my  letter  of  the  14th  October  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  apparent  discrepancy  is  only  apparent.  That  letter  was  a  report 
made  upon  seeing  a  despatch  to  you  from  General  McClellan,  stating  that  the 
arrangements  to  supply  horses  were  insufficient ;  that  the  weekly  average  issue 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  "  including  that  in  front  of  Washington,"  was  only 
150,  which  was  not  enough  to  supply  waste. 

That  letter  stated  distinctly  that  there  had  been  issued  to  the  army  "  about 
the  Potomac"  since  the  battles  in  front  of  Washington  9,254  horses;  that  of 
these  1,500  had  been  sent  out  towards  Centre ville  to  the  army  of  General  Pope. 

The  statement  which  General  McClellan  compares  with  this  is  a  statement  of 
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the  horses  received  by  assistant  quartermasters  stationed  at  Frederick,  Hagers- 
town,  Harper's  Ferry,  and  at  headquarters  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  from 
the  8th  September  to  the  date  of  the  report,  which  is  only  9,964  horses;  7,290 
less  than  the  numbejr  given  by  the  quartermaster  general  as  issued  to  the  whole 
army  defending  Washington  from  the  date  of  the  battles  of  Bull  Run  to  the 
11th  of  October. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  both  statements  are  conect.  They  are  not  inconsistent 
Both  depend  upon  official  reports,  but  reports  of  very  different  transactions. 
One  is  the  whole;  the  other  a  part  only  of  the  issues. 

Upon  Greneral  McClellan's  assuming  command  of  the  troops  for  the  defence 
of  Washington,  he  gave  orders  to  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  to  issue  no  horses  except  upon  his  order.  I  have  instructions  to  the 
chief  quartermaster  of  this  depot  to  issue  horses  only  as  required  by  this  order, 
that  is,  to  issue  them  only  upon  requisitions  approved  by  General  McGlellan,  or 
by  the  staff  officer  representing  him. 

Some  11,000  horses  have  been  thus  issued;  the  only  exception  authorized  by 
me  having  been  a  special  issue  of  1,000  horses  to  enable  (xeneral  Banks's  cay- 
alry  to  scout  and  picket  the  country  in  front  of  Washington  at  the  time  Stuart'« 
cavalry  raid  made  this  of  urgent  importance. 

If  Greneral  McGlellan  will  instruct  the  officers  authorized  to  approve  requisi- 
tions in  his  name  to  confine  this  approval  to  issues  to  be  made  on  the  upper  Poto- 
mac, all  the  horses  will  be  sent  there  till  his  wants  are  fully  supplied;  but  if,  by 
his  own  authority,  or  in  his  name,  they  approve  requisitions  tor  the  troops  in 
front  of  Washington,  the  horses  will  be  issued  to  these  troops  under  his  direc- 
tion. The  whole  11,000  or  12,000  horses  would  have  been  sent  to  Harper's 
Ferry  or  Frederick  had  he  so  ordered. 

In  regard  to  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  horses,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
horses  lately  provided  have  been  procured  by  contract,  and  on.  specificationa 
and  inspection  identical  with  those  formerly  issued,  excepting  that,  finding  five 
years  old  horses  liable  to  distemper  and  disease,  officers  providing  them  have 
generally  been  instructed  to  buy  no  horses  under  six  years  of  age. 

The  demand  for  horses  has  been  so  great  lately  that  they  have  been  carried 
off  and  put  to  service  in  many  cases  beforp  they  recovered  from  the  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  of  transportation  from  the  country  by  rail. 

The  railroads  are  heavily  taxed,  and  transportation  has  been  delayed.  A  case 
is  reported  in  which  horses  remained  fifty  hours  on  the  cars  without  food  or 
water;  were  taken  out,  issued,  and  put  into  immediate  service.  The  horsee 
were  good  when  shipped,  and  a  few  days'  rest  and  lood  would  have  recruited 
thefli ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  or  perhaps  carelessness  and  ignorance, 
put  them  to  a  test  which  no  horses  could  bear. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  complaint  of  General  Pleasanton  has  any  greaXa 
foundation  than  this.  The  same  system  of  purchase,  the  same  system  of  in- 
spection, the  same  specifications,  and  a  price  fixed  by  public  competition  of 
bidders  and  contractors,  as  heretofore,  ought  to  procure  horses  of  the  same 
quality  as  of  old.  The  stock  is  not  yet  seriously  affected  by  the  war  consump- 
tion.    There  were  six  millions  of  horses  in  the  United  States  in  1860. 

As  I  have  learned  that  General  McGlellan  was  of  opinion  that  many  horses 
could  be  purchased  quickly  in  the  country  which  he  now  occupies,  I  hare 
authorized  Golonel  Ingals,  chief  quartermaster  of  the  army  under  his  command, 
to  purchase  two  thousand  horses  in  that  neighborhood.  Several  thousand  are 
ordered  here  from  more  distant  markets. 

General  McClellan's  letter  blames  the  quartermaster's  department,  of  which  I 
am  the  head.  In  reply,  I  have  sought  only  to  show  that  the  department  has 
endeavored  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  his  array  as  far  as  known,  and  have  stated 
the  measure*  taken  for  that  end,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  from  the  investigation 
made,  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  the  clothing  required  is  within  the  lines 
of  his  army,  and  needs  onVy  to  \ie  ^K^XfiWl^d  by  the  force  under  his  command. 
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The  department  had  the  supplies  on  hand,  sent  them  fcHTward,  and  will  s^id 
forward  others  to  replace  them,  if  advised  of  any  being  lost  or  captured.  There 
was  no  intention,  in  my  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  to  make  accusations  against 
any  one.  The  statement  made  to  you  that  only  150  horses  had  been  issued 
weekly  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  including  that  in  front  of  Washington,  was 
a  mistake,  which  I  was  obliged  to  correct  when  the  despatch  was  referred  to 
me.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  department  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  army, 
and  it  is  my  desire  to  do  so  efficiently,  promptly,  and  abimdantly. 

I  regret  that  any  officer  in  high  command  should  think  that  the  department 
under  my  direction  has  failed  to  do  its  whole  duty.  But,  while  I  cannot  admit 
that  he  is  right  in  this  opinion,  I  shall  gladly  avail  myself  of  any  suggestions 
which  he  or  you  may  have  to  offer  tending  to  improve  the  efficiency  ofthe  de- 
partment and  promote  that  of  the  army  which  so  much  depends  upon  it. 

There  should  be  no  controversy  or  misunderstanding  between  the  generals 
and  this  department,  and  there  shall  be  none  if  I  can  prevent  it.  Whether  the 
efforts  of  the  d^artment  are  recognized  or  not,  they  will  be  continued.  The 
letter  from  General  McGlellan  is  returned  herewith. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  Creneral. 

ICi^or  General  Hallegk, 

General-in-Chief,  Washington,  D.  C.  • 

OcTOBEB  22,  1862 — 2  p.  m. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  a  telegraphic  requisition,  received 
to-day  from  headquarters,  for  a  large  quantity  of  clothing,  shoes,  shelter  tents,  &c. 
Most  of  the  articles  called  for  mH  be  supplied  immediately  from  this  depot. 
The  rest  I  order  by  telegraph  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  directing 
special  agents  to  be  sent  with  each  shipment. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General. 


[Sent  11.20  a.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D,  C,  October  22,  1862. 
The  quartermaster  general  insists  that  all  your  requisitions  for  shoes  have 
been  filled,  and  that  the  supply  must  be  at  some  of  the  depots  of  your  command. 
He  despatches  a  wagon  train  to-day  with  ten  thousand  pairs. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  McGlellan,  Commanding,  S^, 


October  22,  1862. 

Ytom  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  to  General  Halleck,  I  learn  that  one  of 
yonr  corps  commanders  (not  named)  reports  deficiency  of  five  thousand  pairs 
shoes  on  his  requisitions.  All  requisitions  from  your  headquarters  have  been 
promptly  filled  and  despatched.  The  shoes  must  be  within  your  camp  or  at  the 
railroad  stations  of  Monocacy  or  Hagerstown,  where  many  cars  are  reported 
waiting  to  be  unloaded.  ' 

To  facilitate  and  insure  distribution,  this  depot  quartermaster  will  send  to-day 
to  Colonel  Ingalls,  at  your  headquarters,  by  a  special  wagon  train,  ten  thousand 
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pairs  of  shoes.     Please  direct  them,  on  arrival,  to  the  particular  camps  where 
needed. 

Issne  of  horses  from  this  department  since  you  assumed  command  of  troops 
defending  Washington  has  been  made,  with  exception  of  one  thousand  issued 
to  General  Banks's  cavalry,  solely  on  orders  purporting  to  be  yours,  signed  by 
your  staff  officers  as  by  your  order.  Had  you  so  ordered,  not  less  than  10,000 
fio  distributed  to  troops  under  your  command  would  have  been  sent  to  Harper's 
Ferry  or  Frederick. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS,  Quartermaster  General. 
Major  General  G.  B.  McGlbllan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

[Received  October  22,  1862—9.40  p.  m.,  from  McClellan's] 

Your  despatch  of  this  date  is  received.  I  have  never  intended,  in  any  letter 
or  despatch,  to  make  any  accusation  against  yourself  or  your  department  for  not 
furnishing  or  forwarding  clothing  as  rapidly  as  it  was  possible  for  you  to  do.  I 
believe  that  everything  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  in  this  respect,  both 
by  yourself  and  department. 

The  idea  that  I  have  tried  to  convey  was  that  certain  portions  of  the  command 
were  without  clothing,  and  the  army  could  not  move  until  it  was  supplied. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General, 

Brigadier  General  Meios. 

[Received  12  m.] 

Headuuartbrs  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  22 — 11.45  a.  m. 
General  Newton,  with  his  division,  arrived  at  Cherry  Run  at  ten  o'clock  last 
night.  He  telegraphs  that  General  Devesey  made  a  personal  reconnoissauce  as 
far  as  Buck  creek.  No  enemv.  Captain  Duncan,  4th  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
penetrated  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Hedgesville.  Forces  of  enemy  vari- 
ously estimated  here  now.  The  railroad  has  not  been  cut  up  about  Paxton's 
Cut.     The  cut  has  not  been  injured. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  Generalf  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief,  . 

[Received  9.45  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  22,  1862 — 8.30  p.  m. 

The  following  information  is  obtained  from  letters  dated  October  9  and  10, 
intercepted  on  the  way  from  Shepherdstown  to  Baltimore : 

**  Regiments  upon  regiments  of  men  are  passing  through  Staunton  to  Wid- 
chester.  We  will  soon  have  a  fine  army  there,  and  will  still  have  hopes  of 
Maryland  rising." 

Again:  "Do  not  let  Mr.  Carroll  join  the  army  until  we  get  into  the  centre  of 
Maryland,  and  then  make  him  join  the  cavalry." 

Another  letter  says  :  "  My  brothers  in  the  army  may  call  for  them  sooner 
than  you  expect." 

Another  says  :  "  Staunton  being  the  centre  of  the  confederacy,  you  know  it 
is  a  rendezvous  for  troops  from  all  quarters." 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General^  CommanSing. 

Major  General  H.W.  Halleck,  GtMral-in- Chief. 
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[Received  2.55  p.  m.] 


Headquartbrs  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  22—2.30  p,  m. 

Your  despatch  of  the  20th  is  received.  After  full  consultation,  I  have  decided 
to  move  upon  the  line  indicated  hy  the  President  in  his  letter  of  the  13th  instant, 
and  have  accordingly  taken  steps  to  execute  the  movement.  I  will  inform  you 
firom  time  to  time  of  the  occupation  of  Leeshurg,  Hillsboro',  SnickersviAe,  &c. 
I  shall  need  all  the  cavalry  and  other  re-enforcements  you  can  send  me  ft*om 
Washington. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General^  (Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief, 


[Sent  3.30  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D,  C,  October  23,  1862. 

Should  you  move  as  proposed  in  your  telegram  of  yesterday,  I  can  send  ahout 
twenty  thousand  men  from  Washington  to  re-enforce  you.  On  consultation  with 
GeneiaJ  Banks,  it  is  proposed  to  push  the  corps  of  Sigel  and  Heintzelman  to 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  to  reach  that  place  about  the  time  you  reach  Snickersville. 
Bayard's  cavalry  will  acconf^anv  them.  They  will  then  be  subject  to  your 
direct  orders.  The  railroad  will  be  repaired  as  they  advance.  Sigel  can  reach 
the  gap  in  two  days,  and  Heintzelman  in  three  or  four.  Thoroughfare  Gap  is 
deemed  preferable  to  Aldie  on  account  of  supplies  and  the  greater  protection 
afforded  irom  that  position  to  Alexandria.  State  what  day  you  want  them  at 
Thoroughfare.  I  wrote  you  in  relation  to  the  fortifying  of  the  heights  near 
Harper's  Ferry — that  field-batteries  and  temporary  block-houses  should  be  con- 
structed— ^but  that  stoneworks  and  permatient  fortifications  were  not  approved. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 


Major  General  McGlellan. 


GeneraJ-in-  Chief. 


[Received  9  p.  m.] 


Headuuartbrs  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Octxtber  23 — 6.45  p.  m. 

Your  despatch  of  to-day  is  received,  and  I  will  reply  to  the  first  part  by  a 
confidential  aide-de-camp  to-morrow.  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  recommended  the 
building  of  pertnanent  works  on  the  heights  around  Harper's  Ferry.  The  block- 
hooaes  must  be  built  of  loose  stone  and  timber,  as  there  is  no  earth  at  hand. 
The  estimate  of  Lieutenant  Comstoek,  $50,000,  will  probably  cover  the  works 
on  all  the  heights.  The  works  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  advance  of 
this  army,  but  they  should  be  pushed  forward  at  once,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  hold  this  place  permanently. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

General-in-Chitf. 
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[Received  9  p .  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  23,  1862 — 8.30  p,  m 

I  shall  probably  have  another  bridge  over  the  Potomac  to-morrow. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General,  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General'in-  Chief, 

[Received  10.30  a.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  23,  1862—10.15  a.  m. 
I  would  respectfully  ask  for  an  early  decision  upon  Captain  Duane's  letters, 
of  the  17th,  with  my  indorsement,  of  the  18th,  in  regard  to  the  defences  of  Har- 
per's Ferry.  Until  the  work  is  authorized  by  the  War  Department,  the  requi- 
site funds  cannot  be  issued  by  the  engineer  department.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  work  should  be  commenced  without  delay.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  General  Newton's  movement  to  Cherry  Run,  Sec,  has  induced  the  enemy 
to  leave  Martinsburg  in  the  direction  of  Winchester. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General,  Commanding, 
Major  General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

General-in-Chief.  • 

[Received  11.10  a.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  23—1862  11  a,  m. 
1  respectfully  recommend  that  Brigadier  General  W.  H.  Emory,  now  serving 
in  Baltimore,  be  relieved  from  duty  there,  if  agreeable  to  General  Wool,  and 
sent  to  join  me.  Should  my  request  be  acceded  to,  I  nominate  for  the  important 
command  thus  vacated  Major  General  Morrell,  who,  I  am  confident,  will  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  government  and  to  General  Wool  in  the  discharge 
of  the  delicate  and  onerous  duties  of  that  post.  I  renew  the  request  made  some 
time  since  to  have  early  and  favorable  action  on  the  propositions  to  relieve  Gen- 
eral Gorman  from  duty  with  this  army,  and  to  send  him  to  the  west.  It  will 
enable  me  to  make  .changes  which  will  prove  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  service.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  work  much  better  to  the  welfare  of 
the  army  if  I  had  the  authority  to  send  general  officers  to  Washington  to  report 
when  sufficient  cause  exists  for  a  change  of  commanders.  Evenrthing  should  give 
way  to  any  improvement  in  the  efficiency  and  the  fighting  conaition  of  the  troops. 
There  are  occasionally  cases  when  a  general,  perhaps  a  valuable  officer,  either 
from  dissensions,  from  the  extreme  unfavorable  regard  of  the  troops,  or  finom 
other  causes  not  reflecting  on  his  character  at  all,  should  be  I'emoved  to  prevent 
the  demoralization  of  considerable  bodies  of  troops.  In  such  cases,  the  genenl 
commanding  an  army  should  have  authority  to  act  as  his  judgment  may  dictate 
Thare  are  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  arising  not  unfrequently  where  leaves  of 
absence  for  a  day  or  two  could  be  granted,  to  the  alleviation  of  much  private 
misery,  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  service.  I  ask  that  I  may  have 
authority  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  for  a  term  not  exceeding  dve  days. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

,    Major  Crenerai. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General'in-  Chief. 
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[Received  1.50  a.  m  ] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  23,  1862 — 12.15  a.  m. 

I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  a  despatch  just  received  from  General  Newton. 

"Cherry  Run — 8.30^.  w. 
"  The  reconnoissance  under  Captain  Duncan,  4th  Pennsylvania  cavaby,  with 
two  SQuadrons  of  his  regiment,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  went 
to  Heagesville,  charging  their  pickets  at  that  place,  taking  a  numher  of  prisoners, 
including  their  commissioned  officers — all  of  the  10th  Virginia  cavaby,  ex- 
cept one,  a  lientenant  of  the  2d  South  Carolina  cavalry.  Captain  Duncan 
lost  no  men.  No  troops  in  Hedgesville  except  pickets.  Their  troops  encamped 
east  of  the  mountain.  I  could  not  ascertain  their  number  or  nature.  They 
appear  to  be  all  cavalry.  Captain  Duncan  and  his  command  acquitted  them- 
selves very  handsomely.  Several  reftigees  lately  in  from  Martinsburg  reporting 
that  the  enemp  left  Martinsburgyesterday.  Their  destination  is  uncertain. 
Refugees  think  that  part  went  t )  Williamsport  and  part  to  Shepherdstown. 

"JOHN  NEWTON, 

^^ Brigadier  General'^ 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General^  Commanding. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

General'in-  Chief, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Pleasant  Valley,  October  24,  1862. 
General  :  Your  letter  of  the  20th  reached  me  only  this  morning.  As  I 
stated  in  my  despatch  of  last  evening,  I  had  not  contemplated  the  erection  of 
other  than  field  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry.  On  the  heights  there 
la  little  or  no  earth,  and  the  only  resource  is  to  build  block-houses  of  dry  or 
loose  stone  and  timber.  I  have  advocated  the  defence  of  Harper's  Ferry  on 
account  of  its  importance  in  covering  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  not  as  a  base 
of  operations.  I  hope  that  the  boats  will  all  be  in  position  to-day  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  at  Berlin. 

As  soon  as  the  bridge  is  finished,  I  will  place  Stoneman  at  Leesburg,  and 
occupy  Waterford  and  Hillsboro*.  I  will  thus  be  in  position,  as  soon  as  my 
cavalry  is  in  reasonably  good  condition,  to  bring  down  the  three  corps  now  near 
Sharpsburg,  and  to  effect  rapidly  the  juncture  with  Generals  Heintzelman  and 
Sigel,  as  you  propose.  I  think  the  occupation  of  Thoroughfare  Gap  a  wise 
measure.  This  wul  be  handed  to  you  by  my  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Colbum,  who  can  explain  to  you  the  general  state  of  affairs  here,  and  also  will 
receive  your  views  as  to  the  troops  to  he  left  in  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yojir  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  GeTieral,  Commanding, 
Major  (Jeneral  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

General-in-Chief  United  States  Army, 

[Received  4.20  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Pleasant  Valley,  October  24,  1862—3.30  p.  m, 

.  Referring  to  your  telegram  of  3.30  p.  m.,  yesterday,  I  understand  the  twenty 
thousand  re-enforcements  to  be  made  up  of  Heintzelman's  and  Sigel's  corps. 
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Am  I  right  in  this,  or  do  you  intend  giving  me  twenty  ' 
tion  to  those  two  corps  ?     If  some  of  Bayard's  cavalry  w(  ' 
Leesburg,  it  would  expedite  my  movements  considerabl}- 
with  the  cavalry.     I  expect  large  numbers  of  horses  t  i 
course  I  shall  not  wait  for  a  complete  remount. 

G.  B.  M 
Major  Gch 
Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck. 


Quartermaster  Genf 

Washington  City 

Report  date  on  which  you  received  twelve  thousand  | 

hand  on  October  22,  in  your  telegram  to  this  office.     H 

since? 

M.  C.  MEIGS,  qua 

Colonel  5'  Ingalls.  Chief  Quartermaster  and  A,  D.  ( 
,  Headquarters  Army  of  the  PoUmiac,  near  Ilarj 

[Received  10  p.  m.,  October  24,  1862,  froni  headquarters  nr 

Your  despatch  is  received.     On  the  2l8t  instant  12,00 ( 
at  the  Harper's  Ferry  depot ;  over  7^000  pairs  are  now  . 
higher  than  No.  9.     I  asked  that  the  extraordinary  sizi 
they  are  getting  useless ;  no  bootees  have  arrived  since  ; 
have  been  received  altogether,  and  over  10,000  pairs  ar( 

The  clothing  has  uniformly  arrived  slowly;  that  ord- 
the  7th  did  not  arrive  until  long  after  Stuart's  last  raid 
cars  at  the  depots;  such  complaints  are  groundless.      1 
arrives  and  is  issued,  but  more  is  still  wanted.    I  have  o^ 
seem  necessary  from  any  data  furnished  me,  and  I  be^^ 
have  always  very  promptly  met  all  my  requisitions,  s- 
cemed.     Our  department  is  not  at  fatdt;  it  provides 
given.     I  forsee  no  time  when  an  army  of  over  100. < 
clothing  and  other  articles. 

RTJFl 
Lieutenant  Coi" 

General  M.  G.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General.' 


[Received  October  25, 1862, 1.46  p.  m.,  from  headquarters  tw 

In  despatch  of  last  night  I  should  have   ^WT:itt«  > 
bootees  received  on  21st  instant,  Harper's   Ferry 
per'e  Ferry,  l!n?derifk,  and  H  age  ris  town,  tlicr**.  liA 
pairs  l>ooir;ti5  iiiid  S,000  pairs  boots  *1*J    ;etlic-i 
more  are  in  triiiiMtu,  and   15^000  a**^  iwd      -        ^ 

ward  an  rapidly  as  it  can  be  ^ 
tailed  Brntoment.  -■ 

The  amounts  ordered  W 


^Corrf 


y 
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all  tlie  time,  and  can  be  provided  even  on  the  march.  The  suffering  for  want 
of  clothing  i&  exaggerated,  I  think,  and  certainly  might  have  been  avoided  by 
timely  requisitions  of  regimental  and  brigade  commanders. 

RUFUS  INGALLS, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  A»  D.  C,  Chief  Quartermaster, 
Greneral  Meigs. 

"VyxR  Department, 
Washington  City,  October  25,  1862. 

General  :  It  has  been  publicly  alleged  that  the  army  under  the  command 
of  General  McClellan  has  oeen  unable  to  move  for  want  of  shoes  and  other 
supplies,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  quartermaster's  department  to  furnish. 
You  will  please,  report  whether  there  has  been  any  failure  or  neglect  to  furnish 
shoes  or  other  supplies  to  that  army,  or  meet  promptly  any  requisition  for  its 
supply  upon  your  department. 
Yours  truly, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 
Brigadier  General  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General, 

Quartermaster's  General's  Office, 

Washington  Cily,  October  25,  1862. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date, 
stating  that  it  has  been  publicly  alleged  that  the  army  under  Greneral  McClellan 
has  been  unable  to  move  for  want  of  shoes  and  other  supplies,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  quartermaster's  department  to  furnish,  and  directing  me  to  report 
whether  there  has  been  any  failure  or  neglect  to  furnish  shoes  or  other  supplies 
to  that  army,  or  to  meet  promptly  any  requisitions  for  its  supply  upon  this  de- 
partment. 

Every  requisition  for  shoes,  clothing,  and  such  supplies,  approved  at  General 
McClellan's  neadquarters,  has  been  promptly  met,  and  the  goods  have  been  for- 
warded by  rail  mostly  from  this  depot  with  all  possible  speed. 

Lately  special  agents  have  been  sent  with  every  shipment  to  prevent  delay 
upon  the  route.  The  greater  part  of  the  supplies  were,  when  called  for,  on 
Iiand  in  this  depot.  Such  as  were  not  here  have  been  ordered  by  telegraph 
from  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  depots,  and  forwarded. 

The  requisitions  have  been  very  large.  Ten  days  ago  I  was  assured  that 
every  such  requisition  had  been  filled  and  forwarded.  Within  the  last  two  days, 
however,  new  and  large  requisitions  have  been  received,  which  are  being  ship- 
ped as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  supply  of  clothing,  shoes,  and  other  stores  to  an  army  of  such  size,  must 
be  continuous,  like  that  of  a  great  city  whose  population  it  equals  in  number. 
Were  every  man  well  shod  and  clothed  to-day,  many  would  be  in  want  to- 
morrow. 

The  department  has  not  been  able  instantly  to  fill  all  requisitions  for  horses. 
These  requisitions  have  far  exceeded  any  estimate.  Over  thirteen  thousand 
(13,000)  horses  have  been  issued  to  the  army  on  the  Potomac  river  since  the 
Ist  of  September.  The  demand  continues,  and  the  daily  issues  are  still  very 
large. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Bep.  Com.  108 35 
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QUARTBRMASTBR  GbNBRAL'S  OfFICE, 

Washington  City,  October  25,  1862 — 3  p,  m, 

I  am  told  that  many  regiments  marching  from  this  place  in  September  left 
knapsacks,  blankets,  shelter  tents,  overcoats,  and  clothing  in  store,  some  just 
drawn  by  regimental  officers  and  stored  in  bulk,  others  stored  with  knapsacb, 
in  order  to  move  light.  Thej  suffer  for  want  of  them.  Regimental  officers  most 
know  where  they  placed  them.  Should  they  not  take  measures  to  have  them 
carried  forward?  Are  they  not  drawing  new  supplies  instead  of  using  what 
has  been  issued  and  left  behind. 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster  General 
Colonel  R.  Inoalls, 

Chief  Quartermaster  Army  of  Potomac, 

Headquarters  of  General  McCIellan. 


[Sent  10  a.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  25,  1862. 

Letter  by  Colonel  Colbum  received.  You  do  not  yet  say  when  you  will  he 
at  Snickersville,  or  when  you  want  the  Washington  troops  to  reach  Thoroogb- 
fare.  Bayard's  corps  must  go  with  the  two  corps  of  Heintzelman  and  SigeL 
All  together  they  will  number  about  twenty  thousand. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Oeneral'tn-  Chirf, 
Major  General  McClellan. 


[Received  12  m.J 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

October  25,  1862. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Colonel  Robert  Williams,  Ist 
Massachusetts  cavalrv,  late  of  regular  United  States  dragoons,  now  commanding 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  on  duty  with  General  Newton's  division  at  Cherry  Run: 

'*  I  have  in  camp  267  horses  belonging  to  officers  and  men.  Of  these,  12S 
are  positively  and  absolutely  unable  to  leave  the  camp  from  the  following  causes, 
viz :  sore  tongue,  grease,  and  consequent  lameness,  and  sore  backs.  For  exam- 
ple, the  5th  United  States  cavalry  has  now  in  camp  70  horses ;  of  these,  53  aie 
worthless  from  the  above  causes ;  but  of  139  horses,  the  remainder,  I  do  not 
believe  50  can  trot  eight  miles.  The  other  portion  of  my  command,  now  absent 
on  picket  duty,  has  horses  which  are  about  in  the  same  condition,  as  no  selec- 
tion, unless  absolutely  necessary,  has  been  made.  The  number  of  sore-back 
horses  exceedingly  small.  The  diseases  are  principally  grease  and  sore  tongue. 
The  horses  which  are  still  sound  are  absolutely  broken  down  from  fatigue  and 
want  of  flesh.  I  will  also  remark  that  the  men  in  my  command  are  much  id 
want  of  clothing." 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding, 

Major  General  H.  W.  Hallbck, 

General  in-  Chief. 


I 
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[Sent  5.20  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  IX  C,  October  25,  1862. 

I  have  just  read  your  despatch  about  sore  tongue  and  fatigued  horses.  Will 
ou  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done  since  the 
•attle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues  anything  ? 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McGlbllan. 

^  [Received  9  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

October  25,  1862 — 6  p.  m. 
In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  this  date  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  from  the  time 
this  army  left  Washington,  on  the  7th  of  September,  my  cavalry  has  been  con- 
stantly employed  in  making  reconnoissances,  scouting,  and  picketiilg.  Since 
the  battle  of  Antietam  six  regiments  have  made  a  trip  of  two  hundred  miles, 
marching  fifty-five  miles  in  one  day,  while  endeavoring  to  reach  Stuart's  cav- 
alry. General  Fleasonton,  in  his  official  report,  states  that  he,  with  the  remain- 
der of  our  ai^ailable  cavalry,  while  on  Stuart's  track,  marched  seventy-eight 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  Besides  these  two  remarkable  expeditions,  our 
cavalry  has  been  engaged  in  picketing  and  scouting  one  hundred  and  Mtj  miles 
of  river  front  since  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  has  made  repeated  reconnois- 
sances since  that  time,  engaging  the  enemy  on  every  occasion ;  and,  indeed, 
it  has  performed  harder  service  since  the  battle  than  before.  I  beg  that  you  will 
also  consider  that  this  same  cavalry  was  brought  from  the  peninsula,  where  it 
encountered  most  laborious  service,  and  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  cam- 
paign in  low  condition ;  and  from  that  time  tp  the  present  has  had  no  time  to 
recruit.  If  any  instance  can  be  found  where  overworked  cavalry  has  per- 
formed more  labor  than  mine  since  the  battle  of  Antietam,  I  am  not  conscious 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General. 
His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

[Sent  11.30  a.  m.] 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  October  26,  1862. 

Yours  in  reply  to  mine  about  horses  received.  Of  course  you  know  the  facts 
better  than  I.  Still  two  considerations  remain :  Stuart's  cavalry  outmarched 
ours,  having  certainly  done  more  marked  service  on  the  peninsula  and  every- 
where since.  Secondly.  Will  not  a  movement  of  our  army  be  a  relief  to  the 
cavalry,  compelling  the  enemy  to  concentrate  instead  of  "foraging"  in  squads 
everywhere?  But  I  am  so  rejoiced  to  learn  from  your  despatch  to  General 
Halleck  that  you  began  crossing  the  river  this  morning. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McClellan. 
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[Reoeived  10.15  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

October  26,  1862—9  p,  m, 
1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telemm  of  this  morn- 
ing. You  will  pardon  me  for  most  respectfully  differing  with  you  in  regard  to 
the  expression  in  your  despatch,  "  Stuart's  cavalry  has  done  more  marked 
service  on  the  peninsula  ana  everywhere  since."  I  cannot  resist  the  strength 
of  my  own  conviction  that  some  one  has  conveyed  to  your  mind  an  erroneous 
impression  in  regard  to  the  semces  of  our  cavalry ;  for  I  know  you  would  not 
intentionally  do  injustice  to  the  excellent  officers  and  men  of  which  it  is  com- 

Sosed.  The  following  statement  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  they  have 
one  since  they  left  Washington : 
On  the  8th  of  September  our  cavalry,  under  General  Pleasonton,  charged  the 
enemy's  cavalry  at  Poolesville,  and  pursued  them  until  after  dark,  killing  eight, 
and  taking  six  prisoners.  On  the  9th,  at  Bamesville,  they  again  charged  them, 
and,  after  two  hand-to-hand  fights,  in  which  four  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and 
twenty-seven  taken  prisoners,  without  our  losing  a  single  man  or  horse,  the 
enemy  were  again  routed.  On  the  11th  Famsworth's  brigade  of  cavalry,  widi 
Franklin's  infantry,  became  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  Sugar  Loaf  mountain, 
and  drove  them  from  it.  On  the  13th  Pleasonton's  cavalry  and  artillery 
engaged  the  enemy  at  the  Catoctin  mountains,  and,  after  carrying  the  pase, 
pursued  them  to  the  South  Mountain,  taking  several  prisoners.  On  the  15th, 
after  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  Pleasanton  pursued  the  rebels  to  Boonsboro', 
where  Colonel  Famsworth,  with  a  portion  of  his  8th  Illinois  cavalry,  charged  a 
superior  force  of  rebel  cavalry,  and  drove  them  fourteen  miles  beyond  the  town. 
They  left  thirtv  dead  horses  on  the  field,  and  about  fifty  wounded,  besides 
several  hundrea  prisoners,  and  two  cannon,  which  fell  into  our  hands.  Onr 
loss  was  one  man  Killed  and  fifteen  woimded.  Greneral  Pleasonton  says  of  this 
engagement :  "  In  this  affair  the  enemy  outnumbered  us  three  to  one,  and  the 
number  of  desperate  personal  encounters  that  day  clearly  shows  the  superiority 
of  our  cavalry."  Up  to  the  19th  September  our  cavalry  was  for  thirteen  con- 
secutive days  in  close  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  each  day  engagements  of 
some  kind  took  place,  in  every  one  of  which  our  cavalry  was  successful,  and 
steadily  advanced.  Since  the  battle  of  Antietam  our  cavalry  has,  I  observed 
in  my  last  despatch,  been  constantly  occupied  on  hard  service ;  several  recon- 
noissances-  have  been  made  to  the  enemy's  lines.  The  one  to  Martinsburg,  and 
another  beyond  Charlestown,  were  attended  with  constant  conflicts  with  the 
enemy's  cavalry  and  artillery,  both  in  going  out  and  returning.  Yet  our  gallant 
soldiers  defeated  them,  and  returned  in  safety  to  their  camp.  A  party  of 
Colonel  McReynolds's  cavalry  captured  the  camp  of  a  large  cavalry  force  under 
the  rebel  Colonel  Imboden,  near  Sir  John's  Run,  taking  two  guns,  some  wagons, 
with  a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  and  fifty  horses  and  miiles.  Colonel  Deven's 
cavalry,  on  the  22d,  in  a  skirmiijh  with  the  rebels  near  Snickersville,  killed  ten 
of  them,  and  captured  thirty-two  prisoners,  including  one  captain  and  two  lieu- 
tenants ;  and  a  tew  days  since  some  cavalry,  under  General  Newton,  while  on  a 
reconnoissance,  near  Hedgesville,  captured  nineteen  prisoners.  Very  many  other 
expeditions  and  scouts  have  been  made  by  our  cavalry  since  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  and  with  uniform  success ;  but  I  have  not  conceived  them  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  them  the  subject  of  special  reports.  They  serve, 
however,  io  illustrate  the  efficiency  of  that  arm.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 
raids  by  Stuart,  I  am  unconscious  of  a  single  instance  where  the  rebel  cavaby 
has  exhibited  any  superiority  over  ours.  The  fact  that  Stuart  outmarched 
Pleasonton  in  his  last  raid  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  said  that  he  received  i 
relay  of  fresh  horses  when  he  crossed  the  river  at  McCoy's  Ferry.     From  that 
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point  he  had  extra  led  homes  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  gave  out  on  the 
road  ;  besides  which  he  stole  some  one  thousand  horses  in  Pennsylyania,  which 
contributed  towards  giving  him  another  relay.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
dropped  a  great  many  broken-down  horses  along  the  road.  Pleasonton  made 
his  entire  trip  without  a  change  of  horses. 

After  this  statement  of  facts  has  been  placed  before  you,  I  feel  confident  you 
will  concur  with  me  that  our  cavalry  is  equally  efficient  with  that  of  the  rebels. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Chmmandifig, 
EUs  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

[Sent  12.20  p.  m.] 

EXBCUTIVB  Ma'NSION, 
Washington^  October  21,  1862. 

Yours  of  yesterday  received.  Most  certainly  I  intend  no  injustice  to  any, 
and,  if  I  have  done  any,  I  deeply  regret  it.  To  be  told,  after  more  than  five 
weeks'  total  Inaction  of  the  army,  and  during  which  period  we  had  sent  to  that 
army  every  fresh  horse  we  possibly  could,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  7,918, 
that  the  cavalry  horses  were  too  much  fatigued  to  move,  presented  a  very  cheer- 
less, almost  hopeless,  prospect  for  the  future,  and  it  may  have  forced  something 
of  impatience  into  my  despatches.  If  not  recruited  and  rested  then,  when  could 
they  ever  be?  I  suppose  the  river  is  rising,  and  I  am  glad  to  believe  you  are 
crossing. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McGlellan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac. 


[Beceired  i  a.  m.,  October  26.] 

Hbadquartbrs  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

October  25 — 10.40^.  m. 
As  the  moment  is  at  hand  for  the  advance  of  this  army,  a  question  arises  for 
the  decision  of  the  general-in-chief,  which,  although  perhaps  implicitly  decided 
by  the  President  in  his  letter  of  the  13th,  should  be  clearly  presented  by  me, 
as  I  do  not  regard  it  as  my  province  to  determine  it.  The  question  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  line  of  the  Potomac  should  be  guarded  after  this  army  leaves, 
in  order  to  cover  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  from  invasion  by  large  or  small 
parties  of  the  enemy.  It  will  always  be  somewhat  difficult  to  guard  the  imme- 
diate line  of  the  river,  owing  to  its  great  extent  and  the  numerous  passages 
which  exist.  It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  the  best  way  of  covering  this 
line  would  be  by  occupying  Front  Royal,  Strasburg,  Wardensville,  and  Moore- 
field  at  the  debouches  of  the  several  valleys  in  which  they  are  situated.  These 
points,  or  suitable  places  in  their  vicinity,  should  be  strongly  intrenched  and 
permanently  held.  One  great  advantage  of  this  arrangement  would  be  tho  cov- 
ering of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad ;  and  an  essential  part  of  the  system 
would  be  the  construction  of  the  link  of  railway  from  Winchester  to  Strasburg, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Manassas  Gap  railway  bridge  over  the  Shenandoah. 
The  intrenchments  at  Manassas  Junction  would  complete  the  system  for  the 
approaches  to  Washington  and  the  Upper  Potomac.  Many  months  ago  I  re- 
commended this  arrangement ;  in  fact,  gave  orders  for  it  to  be  carried  into  effect ; 
I  still  regard  it  as  essential  under  all  circumstances.  The  views  of  the  chief 
engineers  of  this  army  in  regard  to  the  defences  and  garrisons  of  Harper's  Ferry 
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and  its  dependencies  are  in  your  possession,  The  only  troops  nnder  my  com- 
mand outside  of  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  are  the  Maryland 
brigade,  under  General  Kenly;  the  54th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Voss;  12th 
Illinois  cavalry,  Colonel  Davis ;  8th  New  York  cavalry — ^total,  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  infantry,  one  battery,  and  about  nine  hundred 
cavalrymen.  There  are  also  two  of  my  regiments  of  cavalry,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  between  Hancock  and 
Cumberland.  As  I  have  no  department,  and  command  simply  an  active  army 
in  the  field,  my  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
States  north  of  it  must  terminate  the  moment  I  advance  so  far  beyond  that  line 
as  to  adopt  another  for  my  base  of  operations.  The  question  for  the  genend- 
in-chief  to  decide,  and  which  I  regard  as  beyond  my  province  is  this :  First 
Shall  the  safety  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  line  of  the  Potomac  be  regarded  as 
assured  by  the  advance  of  the  army  south  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  line  left 
to  take  care  of  itself?  Second.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  hold  the  line,  or 
that  hereinbefore  indicated  in  advance  of  it,  how  many  troops  shall  be  placed 
there,  at  what  points,  and  in  what  numbers,  and  of  what  composition  at  eacb, 
and  where  shall  they  be  supplied — i,  e.,  from  this  army  or  from  other  sources? 
Omitting  the  detached  troops  mentioned  above  and  the  small  garrisons  of  Boons- 
boro'  and  Frederick,  the  last  returns  show  the  strength  of  this  army  for  duty 
to  be  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  officers  and  men.  This  indades 
the  divisions  of  Stoneman  and  Whipple,  but  does  not  include  Heintzelman, 
Sigel,  and  Bayard.  If  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  river  above  are  rendered  per- 
fectly secure,  it  is  possible  that  the  actual  army,  if  it  supplies  the  garrisons, 
may  be  reduced  so  much  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose  contemplated.  If 
it  is  preserved  intact,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  may  be  undidy  exposed.  I  leave  the  decision  of  these  grave  ques- 
tions to  the  general-in-chief.  I  know  nothing  of  the  number  of  troops  at  Balti- 
more, etc.  An  important  element  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  tne  fact  that 
a  great  portion  of  Bragg's  army  is  probably  not  at  liberty  to  unite  itself  with 
Lee's  command.  I  commence  crossing  the  river  at  Berlin  in  the  morning,  and 
must  ask  a  prompt  decision  of  the  questions  proposed  herein. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  Gteneral  H.  W.  Hallbck. 


[Sent  1  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  26,  1862. 
In  addition  to  the  command  which  you  had  when  I  came  here,  you  also  haTe 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  Major  General  Pope.  Moreover,  you  have  been 
authorized  to  use  any  troops  within  your  reach  in  General  WooPs  department 
and  in  Western  Virginia.  General  Banks's  command  is  also  under  your  direc- 
tion, with  the  single  restriction  that  he  is  not  to  remove  troops  from  Washington 
till  he  has  notified  me  of  his  orders.  Since  you  left  Washington  I  hare 
advised  and  suggested  in  relation  to  your  movements,  but  I  have  given  you  no 
orders.  I  do  not  give  you  any  now.  The  government  has  intrusted  you  with 
defeating  and  driving  back  the  rebel  army  in  your  front.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
control  you  in  the  measures  you  may  adopt  for  that  purpose.  You  are  informed 
of  my  views,  but  the  President  has  left  you  at  liberty  to  adopt  them,  or  not,  a» 
you  may  deem  best.  You  will  also  exercise  your  own  discretion  in  regard  to 
what  points  on  the  Potomac  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  are  to  be  occupied 
or  fortified.  I  will  only  add  that  there  is  no  appropriation  for  permanent  forti- 
fications on  that  line.    Moreover,  I  think  it  will  be  time  to  decide  upon  fortifying 
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Front  Royal,  Strasburg,  Wardensville,  and  Moorefield  when  the  enemy  is  driven 
south  of  them  and  they  come  into  our  possession. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  need  have  any  immediate  fear  of  Bragg's  army.  You 
are  within  twenty  miles  of  Lee,  while  Bragg  is  distant  about  four  hundred  miles. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief, 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

[Beceired  12.20  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  Potomac, 

October  26,  1862—10.45  a,  m. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Leesburg  railroad  is 
practicable.  I  have  also  to  request  you  to  be  ready  to  supply  this  army,  via 
Orange  and  Alexandria  and  Manassas  Gap  railroads,  and  to  take  steps  at  once 
to  re-establish  the  wharves,  &c.,  at  Aquia,  and  to  be  •prepared  to  rebuild  the 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg,  and  to  supply  that 
road  with  rolling  stock. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding, 
Greneral  Herman  Haupt, 

Superintendent  of  Railroads, 

[Bfioeived  9.11  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  Potomac, 

October  26—8  p,  m. 

Two  divisions  and  one  brieade  of  cavalry  have  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Berlin. 
The  cavalry  has  been  pushed  forward  in  advance  of  Lovettsville.  The  remain- 
ing troops  occupy  Lovettsville.  Other  troops  will  be  pushed  across  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

6.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
Major  (Jeneral  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chief ^ 

[Sent  3.25  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  27,  1862. 

General  Banks  leaves  this  evening  for  the  north.  During  his  absence 
General  Heintzelman  will  exercise  his  command.  Please  communicate  to  him 
your  orders  about  the  movement  of  troops  designated  for  re-enforeing  your 
army. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief, 
Major  General  McClellan,  < 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

[Time  received,  8.30  p.  m  ] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac. 

Your  excellency  is  aware  of  the  very  great  reduction  of  numbers  that  has 
taken  place  in  most  of  the  old  regiments  of  this  command,  and  how  necessary 
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it  is  to  fill  up  these  skeletons  before  taking  them  again  into  action.  I  have  the 
honor,  therefore,  to  request  that  the  order  to  fill  up  the  old  regiments  with  drafted 
men  may  at  once  be  issued. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  the  President. 


[Sent  5.25  p.  m.] 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  October  27,  1862. 

Your  despatch  of  3  p.  m.  to-day,  in  regard  to  filling  up  old  regiments  with 
drafted  men,  is  receivea,  and  the  request  therein  shall  be  complied  with  as  hi 
as  practicable.  And  now  I  ask  a  distinct  answer  to  the  question :  "  Is  it  jom 
purpose  not  to  go  into  action  again  till  the  men  now  being  drafted  in  the 
States  are  incorporated  in  the  old  regiments." 

A.  LINCOLN. 

Major  General  McGlbllan. 


[Received  8.30  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

7.15  p.  m.,  October  27. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  5.10  p.  m. 
to-day.  Feeling  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  filling  up  the  old 
regiments  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  I  have,  upon  several  occasions, 
urged  this  measure  upon  the  War  Department,  as  well  as  upon  your  excellency, 
as  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  method  of  giving  us  effective  troops  for  fdtnre 
operations.  Some  time  ago  an  agent  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  infonned 
me  that  an  order  from  the  War  Department  was  necessary  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  drafted  men  to  the  old  regiments.  On  the  11th  instant  I  requested 
General  Halleck  to  have  the  necessary  order  given.  I  received  no  reply  to  this, 
and  learned  this  afternoon  that  no  such  order  had  been  issued.  In  the  press  of 
business  I  then  called  an  aid,  and  telling  him  I  had  conversed  with  you  upon 
this  subject,  I  directed  him  to  write  for  me  a  despatch  asking  your  excellency 
to  have  the  necessary  order  given.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  officer,  after  writing 
the  despatch,  finding  me  still  engaged,  sent  it  to  the  telegraph  office  without  firet 
submitting  it  to  me,  under  the  impression  that  he  had  communicated  my  views. 
He,  however,  unfortunately  added,  "before  taking  them  into  action  again." 
This  phrase  was  not  authorized  or  intended  by  me.  It  has  conveyed  altogether 
an  erroneous  impression  as  to  my  plans  and  intentions.  To  your  excellency*3 
question  I  answer  distinctly  that  I  have  not  had  any  idea  of  postponing  the 
advance  until  the  old  regiments  are  filled  by  drafted  men.  I  commenced  cross- 
ing the  ai-my  into  Virginia  yesterday,  and  shall  push  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  endeavor  to  meet  the  enemy.  Bumside's  corps  and  part  of  Slocum's 
have  been  crossing  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  Reynolds's  corps  is  ready  to  follow. 
Pleasonton,  with  the  cavalry,  is  at  Purcellville  this  morning.  The  crossing  will 
be  continued  as  rapidly  as  the  means  at  hand  will  permit.  Nothing  but  the 
physical  difficulties  of  die  operation  shall  delay  it. 

GEO.  B.  McOLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

His  Excellency  the  President. 
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[Beceived  11.35  p.  m  ] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

October  27,  1862—11  p.m. 

Please  take  immediate  steps  to  enable  jou  to  forward  supplies  via  Orange 
and  Alexandria  and  Manassas  Gap  railroads  for  this  army,  at  tne  rate  of  seven 
hundred  tons  per  day ;  also,  be  prepared  to  repair  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
railroad  beyond  Manassas  Junction  wherever  it  may  be  damaged. 

Please  communicate  to  the  general-in-chief  the  information  you  ^ave  me  yes- 
terday, in  regard  to  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  and  consult  with  him  as  to  the 
possibility  of  repairing  that  road  in  season  to  use  it  for  purposes  of  this  cam- 
paign. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

Brigadier  General  H.  Haupt. 


War  Department, 
WaihiT^ton  City,  October  27,  1862. 

General  :  It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  the  army  under  General  McClel- 
lan  has  been  unable  to  move  during  the  fine  weather  of  this  fall  for  want  of 
shoes,  clothing,  and  other  supplies.  Ton  will  please  report  to  this  department 
npon  the  following  points : 

First.  To  whom  and  in  what  manner  the  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the  army 
under  General  McGlellan  have  been  made  since  you  assumed  command  as  gen- 
eral-in-chief, and  whether  any  requisition  for  supplies  of  any  kind  has  since 
that  time  been  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  communication  had  with 
him,  except  through  you. 

Second.  If  you,  as  general-in-chief,  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army  in  respect  to  supplies  of  shoes,  clotliing,  arms,  and  other  neces- 
saries, and  whether  there  has  been  any  neglect  or  delay,  by  any  department  or 
bureau,  in  filling  the  requisitions  for  supplies ;  and  what  has  been,  and  is,  the 
ooodition  of  that  army,  as  compared  with  other  armies,  in  respect  to  supplies. 

Third.  At  what  date,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  orders  to  advance 
against  the  enemy  were  given  to  General  McClellan  and  how  often  they  have 
been  repeated. 

Fourth.  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  has  been  any  want  in  the  aimy 
under  General  McClellan  of  shoes,  clothing,  arms,  or  other  equipments  or  sup- 
plies that  ought  to  have  prevented  its  advance  against  the  enemy  when  the 
order  was  given. 

Fifth.  How  long  was  it  after  the  orders  to  advance  were  given  to  General 
McClellan  before  he  informed  you  that  any  shoes  or  clothing  were  wanted  in  his 
army,  and  what  are  his  means  of  promptly  communicating  the  wants  of  the 
army  to  you,  or  to  the  proper  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Major  General  Halleck,  General-in-Chief, 

Washington,  October  28,  1862. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  several  interrogatories  contained  in  your  letter  of  yester- 
day, I  have  to  report : 

First.  That  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the  army  under  General  McClellan  are 
made  by  his  staff  officers  on  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  here — ^that  is,  for  quarter- 
master's supplies,  by  his  chief  quartermaster,  on  the  quartermaster  general ;  foi 
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commisBary's  supplies,  by  his  chief  coromissarj,  on  the  commissaiy  general,  &c 
No  such  requisitions  have  been,  to  my  knowledge,  made  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  none  upon  the  general-in-chief. 

Second.  On  several  occasions  General  McClellan  has  telegraphed  to  me  that 
his  army  was  deficient  in  certain  supplies.  All  these  telegrams  were  immedi- 
ately referred  to  the  heads  of  bureaus,  with  orders  to  report.  It  was  ascertained 
that  in  every  instance  the  requisitions  had  been  immediately  filled,  except  one, 
where  the  quartermaster  general  had  been  obliged  to  send  from  Philadelphia 
certain  articles  of  clothing,  tents,  &c.,  not  having  a  full  supply  here.  There 
has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  any  neglect  or  delay  in  any  department 
or  bureau,  in  issuing  all  supplies  asked  for  by  General  McClellan,  or  by  the 
officers  of  his  staff.  Delays  nave  occasionally  occurred  in  forwarding  suppKes 
by  rail,  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  depots,  or  of  a  want  of  cars; 
but,  whenever  notified  of  this,  agents  have  been  sent  out  to  remove  the  difficulty. 
Under  the  excellent  superintendence  of  General  Haupt,  I  think  these  delays 
have  been  less  frequent  and  of  shorter  duration  than  is  usual  with  freight  trains. 
Any  army  of  the  size  of  that  under  General  McClellan  will  frequently  be  for 
some  days  without  the  supplies  asked  for,  on  account  of  neglect  in  making 
timely  requisitions,  and  unavoidable  delays  in  forwarding  them,  and  in  distrib- 
uting them  to  the  different  brigades  and  regiments.  From  all  the  information  I 
can  obtain,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  requisitions  from  that  army  have  been 
filled  more  promptly,  and  that  the  men,  as  a  general  rule,  have  been  better  sup- 
plied, than  our  armies  operating  in  the  west.  The  latter  have  operated  at  mudi 
greater  distances  from  the  sources  of  supply,  and  have  had  far  less  facilities  for 
transportation.  In  fine,  I  believe  that  no  armies  in  the  world,  while  in  cam- 
paign, have  been  more  promptly  or  better  supplied  than  ours. 

Third.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  General  McClellan  was  urged  to 
give  me  information  of  his  intended  movements,  in  order  that  if  he  moved  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  Washington,  re-enforcements  could  be  sent  fet)m  this  place. 
On  the  1st  of  October,  finding  that  he  purposed  to  operate  from  Harper's  Ferry, 
I  urged  him  to  cross  the  river  at  once  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  pointing 
out  to  him  the  disadvantages  of  delaying  till  the  autumn  rains  had  swollen  the 
Potomac  and  impaired  the  roads.  On  the  6th  of  October  he  was  peremptorily 
ordered  "  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him  south. 
Your  army  mu*t  move  now  while  the  roads  are  good."  It  will  be  observed  that 
three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  this  order  was  given. 

Fourth.  In  my  opiniou,  there  has  been  no  such  want  of  supplies  in  the  army 
under  General  McClellan  as  to  prevent  his  compliance  with  the  orders  to  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy.  Had  he  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  he 
could  have  received  his  supplies  almost  as  readily  as  by  remaining  inactive  on 
the  north  side. 

Fifth.  On  the  7th  of  October,  in  a  telegram  in  regard  to  his  intended  move- 
ments. General  McClellan  stated  that  it  would  require  at  least  three  days  to 
supply  the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  corps ;  that  they  needed  shoes  and  other  indis- 
pensable articles  of  clothing,  as  well  as  shelter  tents.  No  complaint  was  made 
that  any  requisitions  had  not  been  filled,  and  it  was  inferred  from  his  language 
that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  distribution  of  his  supplies. 

On  the  11th  he  telegraphed  that  a  portion  of  his  supplies  sent  by  rail  had 
been  delayed.  As  already  stated,  agents  were  inunediately  sent  fix)m  here  to 
investigate  this  complaint,  and  they  reported  that  everything  had  gone  forward. 
On  the  same  date  (the  11th)  he  spoke  of  many  of  his  horses  being  broken  down 
by  fatigue.  On  the  12th  he  complained  that  the  rate  of  supply  was  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horses  per  week  for  the  entire  army  there  and  in  front  of 
Wiawhington.  I  immediately  directed  the  quartermaster  general  to  inquire  into 
this  matter,  and  to  report  why  a  larger  supply  was  not  furnished.  General 
Meigs  reported  on  the  14th  that  the  average  issue  of  horses  to  General  McClel- 
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lan's  army  in  the  field  and  in  front  of  Washington,  for  the  previons  six  weeks, 
had  been  1,450  per  week,  or  8,754  in  all;  in  addition,  that  a  large  number  of 
mules  had  been  supplied ;  and  that  the  number  of  animals  with  General  McClel- 
lan's  army  on  the  tipper  Potomac  was  over  31,000.  He  also  reported  that  he 
was  then  sending  to  the  army  all  the  horses  he  could  procure. 

On  the  18th  General  McGlellan  states,  in  regard  to  Greneral  Meigs's  report 
that  he  had  filled  every  requisition  for  shoes  and  clothing :  <<  General  Meigs  may 
have  ordered  these  articles  to  be  forwarded,  but  they  have  not  reached  our 
depots ;  and  unless  greater  effort  to  insure  prompt  transmission  is  made  by  the 
department  of  which  General  Meigs  is  the  head,  they  might  as  well  remain  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  so  far  as  this  army  is  concerned."  I  immediately 
called  General  Meigs's  attention  to  this  apparent  neglect  of  his  department.  On 
the  25th  he  reported,  as  the  result  of  his  investigation,  that  48,000  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes  had  been  received  by  the  quartermaster  of  General  McClellan's 
army  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Frederick,  and  Hagerstown ;  that  20,000  pairs  were  at 
Harper's  Ferry  depot  on  the  21  st,  that  10,000  more  were  on  their  way,  and 
15,000  more  ordered.  Colonel  Ingalls,  aide-de-camp  and  chief  quartermaster  to 
General  McGlellan,  telegraphed  on  the  25th :  "  The  suffering  for  want  of  clothing 
is  exaggerated,  I  think,  and  certainly  might  have  been  avoided  by  timely  requi- 
sitions of  regimental  and  brigade  commanders."  On  the  24th  he  telegraphed 
to  the  quartermaster  general  that  *'  the  clothing  was  not  detained  in  the  cars  at 
the  depots ;  such  complaints  are  groundless.  The  fact  is,  the  clothing  arrives 
and  is  issued,  but  more  is  still  wanted.  I  have  ordered  more  than  would  seem 
necessary  from  any  data  furnished  me,  and  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  you  have 
always  very  promptly  met  all  my  requisitions  as  far  as  clothing  is  concerned. 
Our  department  is  not  at  fault ;  it  provides  as  soon  as  due  notice  is  given.  I 
foresee  no  time  when  an  army  of  over  100,000  men  will  not  call  for  clothing  and 
other  articles." 

In  regard  to  General  McClellan's  means  of  promptly  communicating  the 
Tvants  of  his  army  to  me  or  to  the  proper  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  I 
report  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  mails,  he  has  been  in  hourly  communica- 
tion with  Washington  by  telegraph. 

It  is  due  to  General  Ideigs  that  I  should  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
received  by  him  from  General  McGlellan. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General'in-  Chief. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

[6  p.  m.] 

Headquartbrs  Army  op  Potomac, 

October  2S — 5  p.m. 
Headquarters  are  now  at  Berlin.  All  of  Franklin's  troops  are  over,  and 
most  of  his  train.  General  Stoneman  has  probably  crossed  at  White's  Ford  by 
this  time.  Reynolds's  corps  is  massed  here,  and  will,  I  hope,  complete  his  sup- 
plies of  clothing  to-day  and  early  to-morrow.  Franklin  will  move  for  here  m 
the  morning  if  nothing  unusual  occurs.  Everything  is  moving  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  I  go  to  Lovettsville  in  a  few  minutes,  to  return  to- 
night. We  received  more  carbines  and  muskets ;  I  shall  not  wait  for  them,  but 
ought  to  be  supplied  at  once. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
A.  Lincoln,  President. 
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and  its  dependencies  are  in  your  possesion,  The  only  troops  nnder  my  com- 
mand outside  of  the  organization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  are  the  Maryland 
brigade,  under  Greneral  Kenly;  the  c'iith  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Voss ;  12th 
Illinois  cavalry.  Colonel  Davis ;  8th  New  York  cavalry — ^total,  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  infantry,  one  battery,  and  about  nine  hundred 
cavalrymen.  There  are  also  two  of  my  regiments  of  cavalry,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  between  Hancock  and 
Cumberland.  As  I  have  no  department,  and  command  simply  an  active  army 
in  the  field,  my  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
States  north  of  it  must  terminate  the  moment  I  advance  so  far  beyond  that  fine 
as  to  adopt  another  for  my  base  of  operations.  The  question  for  the  general- 
in-chief  to  decide,  and  which  I  regard  as  beyond  my  province  is  this :  First. 
Shall  the  safety  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  line  of  the  Potomac  be  regarded  as 
assured  by  the  advance  of  tlie  army  south  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  line  left 
to  take  care  of  itself?  Second.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  hold  the  line,  or 
that  hereinbefore  indicated  in  advance  of  it,  how  many  troops  shall  be  placed 
there,  at  what  points,  and  in  what  numbers,  and  of  what  composition  at  each, 
and  where  shall  they  be  supplied — ».  e,,  from  this  army  or  from  other  sources? 
Omitting  the  detached  troops  mentioned  above  and  the  small  garrisons  of  Boons- 
boro'  and  Frederick,  the  last  returns  show  the  strength  of  this  army  for  dntj 
to  be  about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  officers  and  men.  This  inclndee 
the  divisions  of  Stoneman  and  Whipple,  but  does  not  include  Heintzelman, 
Sigel,  and  Bayard.  If  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  river  above  are  rendered  per- 
fectly secure,  it  is  possible  that  the  actual  army,  if  it  supplies  the  garrisons, 
may  be  reduced  so  much  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose  contemplated.  If 
it  is  preserved  intact,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  may  be  unduly  exposed.  I  leave  the  decision  of  these  grave  ques- 
tions to  the  general-in-chief.  I  know  nothing  of  the  number  of  troops  at  Balti- 
more, etc.  An  important  element  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  fact  that 
a  great  portion  of  JBragg's  army  is  probably  not  at  liberty  to  unite  itself  with 
Lee's  command.  I  commence  crossing  the  river  at  Berlin  in  the  momiug,  and 
must  ask  a  prompt  decision  of  the  questions  proposed  herein. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commandimg. 
Major  General  H.  W.  Hallbck. 


[Sent  1  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Woihington,  D.  O.,  October  26,  1862. 
In  addition  to  the  command  which  you  had  when  I  came  here,  you  also  have 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  Major  General  Pope.  Moreover,  you  have  been 
authorized  to  use  any  troops  within  your  reach  in  General  Wool's  department 
and  in  Western  Virginia.  General  Banks's  command  is  also  under  your  direc- 
tion, with  the  single  restriction  that  he  is  not  to  remove  troops  from  Washington 
till  he  has  notified  me  of  his  orders.  Since  you  left  Washington  I  have 
advised  and  suggested  in  relation  to  your  movements,  but  I  have  given  you  no 
orders.  I  do  not  give  you  any  now.  The  government  has  intrusted  you  with 
defeating  and  driving  back  the  rebel  army  in  your  front.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
control  you  in  the  measures  you  may  adopt  for  that  purpose.  You  are  infonned 
of  my  views,  but  the  President  has  left  you  at  liberty  to  adopt  them,  or  not,  a» 
you  may  deem  best.  You  will  also  exercise  your  own  discretion  in  regard  to 
what  points  on  the  Potomac  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  are  to  be  occupied 
or  fortified.  I  will  only  add  that  there  is  no  appropriation  for  permanent  forti- 
ficatious  on  that  line.     Moreover,  I  think  it  will  be  time  to  decide  upon  fortifying 
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Front  Royal,  Strasburg,  Wardenaville,  and  Moorefield  when  the  enemy  is  driven 
Bonth  of  them  and  they  come  into  our  possession. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  need  have  any  immediate  fear  of  Bragg's  army.  You 
are  within  twenty  miles  of  Lee,  while  Bragg  is  distant  about  four  hundred  miles. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief, 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

[Received  12.20  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

October  26,  1862—10.45  a,  m. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Leesburg  railroad  is 
practicable.  I  have  also  to  request  you  to  be  ready  to  supply  this  army,  via 
Orange  and  Alexandria  and  Manassas  Gap  railroads,  and  to  take  steps  at  once 
to  re-establish  the  wharves,  &c.,  at  Aquia,  and  to  be  'prepared  to  rebuild  the 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg,  and  to  supply  that 
road  with  rolling  stock. 

6.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding, 
General  Herman  Haupt, 

Superintendent  of  Railroads, 

[Beoeiyed  9.11  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  Potomac, 

October  26 — 8  p,  m. 

Two  divisions  and  one  brigade  of  cavalry  have  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Berlin. 
The  cavalry  has  been  pushed  forward  in  advance  of  Lovettsville.  The  remain- 
ing troops  occupy  Lovettsville.  Other  troops  will  be  pushed  across  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding, 
Major  Gteneral  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chief 

[Sent  3.25  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D,  C,  October  27,  1862. 

General  Banks  leaves  this  evening  for  the  north.  During  his  absence 
Greneral  Heintzelman  will  exercise  his  command.  Please  communicate  to  him 
your  orders  about  the  movement  of  troops  designated  for  re-enforcing  your 
anny. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General-in-  Chief, 
Major  General  McClellan,  < 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

[Time  received,  8.30  p.  m  ] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac. 

Your  excellency  is  aware  of  the  very  great  reduction  of  numbers  that  has 
taken  place  in  most  of  the  old  regiments  of  this  command,  and  how  necessary 
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it  is  to  fill  up  these  skeletons  before  taking  them  again  into  action.  I  have  the 
honor,  therefore,  to  request  that  the  order  to  fill  up  the  old  regiments  with  drafted 
men  may  at  once  be  issued. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commandhg, 
His  Excellency  the  President. 


[Sent  5.25  p.  m.] 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  October  27,  1862. 
Your  despatch  of  3  p.  m.  to-day,  in  regard  to  filling  up  old  regiments  with 
drafted  men,  is  received,  and  the  request  therein  shall  be  complied  with  as  far 
as  practicable.  And  now  I  ask  a  distinct  answer  to  the  question :  '*  Is  it  yom 
purpose  not  to  go  into  action  again  till  the  men  now  being  drafted  in  the 
States  are  incorporated  in  the  old  regiments." 

A.  LINCOLN. 
Major  General  McGlbllan. 


[Received  8.30  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Armv  of  Potomac, 

7.15  p.  m.,  October  27. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  5.10  p.  m. 
to-day.  Feeling  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  filling  up  the  old 
regiments  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  I  have,  upon  seveiil  occasions, 
urged  this  measure  upon  the  War  Department,  as  well  as  upon  your  excellency, 
as  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  method  of  giving  us  effective  troops  for  future 
operations.  Some  time  ago  an  agent  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  informed 
me  that  an  order  from  the  War  Department  was  necessary  to  authorize  the 
transfer  of  drafted  men  to  the  old  regiments.  On  the  11th  instant  I  requested 
General  Halleck  to  have  the  necessary  order  given.  I  received  no  reply  to  this, 
and  learned  this  afternoon  that  no  such  order  had  been  issued.  In  the  press  of 
business  I  then  called  an  aid,  and  telling  him  I  had  conversed  with  you  upon 
this  subject,  I  directed  him  to  write  for  me  a  despatch  asking  your  excellency 
to  have  the  necessary  order  given.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  oflScer,  after  writing 
the  despatch,  finding  me  still  engaged,  sent  it  to  the  telegraph  office  without  first 
submitting  it  to  me,  under  the  impression  that  he  had  communicated  my  views. 
He,  however,  unfortunately  added,  "before  taking  them  into  action  again." 
This  phrase  was  not  authorized  or  intended  by  me.  It  has  conveyed  altogether 
an  erroneous  impression  as  to  my  plans  and  intentions.  To  your  excellency's 
question  I  answer  distinctly  that  I  have  not  had  any  idea  of  postponing  the 
advance  until  the  old  regiments  are  filled  by  drafted  men.  I  commenced  crow- 
ing the  army  into  Virginia  yesterday,  and  shall  push  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  endeavor  to  meet  the  enemy.  Bumside's  corps  and  part  of  Slocum's 
have  been  crossing  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  Reynolds's  corps  is  ready  to  foUow. 
Pleasonton,  with  the  cavalry,  is  at  Purcellville  this  morning.  The  crossing  will 
be  continued  as  rapidly  as  the  means  at  hand  will  permit.  Nothing  but  the 
physical  difficulties  of  me  operation  shall  delay  it. 

GEO.  B.  McOLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

His  Excellency  the  President. 
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[Received  11.36  p.  m  ] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

Octohtr  27,  1862—11  p.m. 

Please  take  immediate  steps  to  enable  you  to  forward  supplies  via  Orange 
and  Alexandria  and  Manassas  Gap  railroads  for  this  army,  at  tne  rate  of  seven 
hundred  tons  per  day ;  also,  be  prepared  to  repair  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
railroad  beyond  l^Ianassas  Junction  wherever  it  may  be  damaged. 

Please  communicate  to  the  general-in-chief  the  information  you  gave  me  yes- 
terday, in  regard  to  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  and  consult  with  him  as  to  the 
possibility  of  repairing  that  road  in  season  to  use  it  for  purposes  of  this  cam- 
paign. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

Brigadier  General  H.  Haupt. 


War  Department, 
WasUi^ton  City,  October  21,  1862. 

General  :  It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  the  army  under  General  McClel- 
lan  has  been  unable  to  move  during  the  fine  weather  of  this  fall  for  want  of 
shoes,  clothing,  and  other  supplies.  Tou  will  please  report  to  this  department 
npon  the  following  points : 

First.  To  whom  and  in  what  manner  the  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the  army 
under  General  McGlellan  have  been  made  since  you  assumed  command  as  gen- 
eral-in-chief,  and  whether  any  requisition  for  supplies  of  any  kind  has  since 
that  time  been  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  communication  had  with 
him,  except  through  you. 

Second.  If  you,  as  general-in-chief,  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army  in  respect  to  supplies  of  shoes,  clotuing,  arms,  and  other  neces- 
saries, and  whether  there  has  been  any  neglect  or  delay,  by  any  department  or 
bureau,  in  filling  the  requisitions  for  supplies;  and  what  has  been,  and  is,  the 
condition  of  that  army,  as  compared  with  other  armies,  in  respect  to  supplies. 

Third.  At  what  date,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  orders  to  advance 
against  the  enemy  were  given  to  General  McClellan  and  how  often  ihey  have 
been  repeated. 

Fourth.  Whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  has  been  any  want  in  the  anny 
under  General  McGlellan  of  shoes,  clothing,  arms,  or  other  equipments  or  sup- 
plies that  ought  to  have  prevented  its  advance  against  the  enemy  when  the 
order  was  given. 

Fifth.  How  long  was  it  after  the  orders  to  advance  were  given  to  General 
McGlellan  before  he  informed  you  that  any  shoes  or  clothing  were  wanted  in  his 
army,  and  what  are  his  means  of  promptly  communicating  the  wants  of  the 
army  to  you,  or  to  the  proper  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Major  (reneral  Hallbck,  General-in-Chief, 


Washington,  October  28,  1862. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  several  interrogatories  contained  in  your  letter  of  yester- 
day, I  have  to  report : 

First.  That  requisitions  for  supplies  to  the  army  under  General  McClellan  are 
made  by  his  staff  ofiicers  on  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  here — ^that  is,  for  quarter- 
master's supplies,  by  his  chief  quartermaster,  on  the  quartermaster  general;  foi 
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Benyville  on  Tuesday.  Their  statements  agree  in  every  particalar.  Porter's 
corps  is  now  arriving,  and  will  at  once  be  thrown  across  the  river.  FrankHn's 
corps  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  will  cross  the  river  at  Berlm.  Some  deten- 
tion is  caused  by  the  necessity  of  taking  in  at  the  depots  supplies  for  the  lone 
march  we  have  before  us ;  but  every  branch  of  this  army  is  constantly  occupiw 
in  getting  ready  for  the  advance.  Notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  I  have 
made  for  procuring  cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  I  am  still  very  deficient.  I  have 
officers  out  in  different  directions  purchasing  horses,  and  they  are  coming  in 
daily,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  I  could  wish.  The  diseases  among  the  horses  have 
rendered  very  many  of  them  unserviceable  for  a  time. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding, 
His  Excellency  the  President. 

[11.25  a.  m.] 

Headquarters  Armv  op  the  Potomac, 

November  1,  1862 — 9.45  a.  m. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  all  the  corps  of  this  army  have  crossed 
the  Potomac,  except  Franklin's,  which  comes  up  this  morning.  I  have  ordered 
an  advance  this  morning,  and  shall  go  forward  from  day  to  day  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  enemy,  in  considerable  force,  occupied  Snicker's  Gap  yesterday. 
They  will  be  driven  out  to-day  or  to-morrow,  as  soon  as  we  can  reach  the  poei- 
tiou  with  sufficient  force. 

*  GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General, 
His  Excellency  the  President. 

[Sent  1.20  p.  m.] 

War  Department, 
WMhingtont  D.  C,  November  1,  1862. 

The  order  directing  an  infantry  regiment  under  General  Kenly  to  report  to 
Governor  Bradford  must  be  obeyed.  If  you  require  its  place  to  be  supplied, 
you  will  send  another  regiment  from  one  of  your  army  corps. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Ckitf. 
Major  General  McClellan, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

[3  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

November  1,  1862 — 2  p,  m. 

Your  despatch  has  been  received,  and  the  order  for  the  infantry  regiment 
under  General  Kenly  to  report  to  Governor  Bradford  has  been  given. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding, 
Major  General  Hallbck. 

[2.35  p.  m.] 

HeadqArters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

November  1,  1862. 
Your  despatch  of  this  morning  from  Fairfax  Oourt-HouHC  received.     Grcneral 
Pleasonton,  with  his  cavalry,  will  occupy  Piedmont  to-day.   General  Reynolds's 
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eoTM  will  0CCQP7  PurceUyille  and  Hamilton.  Reynolda'B  and  Bornside'e  corps 
will  advance  to-morrow  to  near  Aldie  and  Middleburg.  Under  these  circnm- 
Btances  the  comnumding  general  directs  that  70a  march  your  command  toward 
Aldie,  keeping  your  scouts  well  out  to  the  front,  so  as  to  warn  you  of  any  very 
large  force  of  the  enemy ;  and  if  you  find  you  are  to  encounter  too  heavy  a 
force,  you  will  turn  to  the  right  toward  Leesbur^,  and  pass  around  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  this  army  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment.  Please  send  your  wagons  to  Leesburg,  from  where  you 
can  draw  your  supplies  from  White's  Ford,  or,  perhaps,  £dwards's  Ferry. 
General  Stoneman  receives  his  supplies  from  White's  Ford.  You  had  better 
see  that  sufficient  supplies  are  sent  by  canal  boats  to  opposite  Leesburg  before 
you  leave  Washington.  Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this,  and  iiiform  me 
when  you  will  probably  reach  Aldie  and  Leesburg. 

R.  B.  MARCY, 

Chief  of  Staff. 
Brigadier  Gleneral  Bayard, 

WiUard'8  Hold. 

[8.20  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

November  1, 1862—1  p.  m. 
The  commanding  general  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  he  has  this  morning 
Bent  an  order  direct  to  General  Bayard  to  effect  a  junction  with  this  army  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  This  order  would  have  been  sent  through  you, 
but  the  general  was  fearfnl  that  you  might  be  occupied  in  getting  off  your  corps, 
and  that  this  might  delay  this  movement. 

R.  B.  MARCY, 

Chief  of  Staff 
Greneral  Heintzblman. 

[7.30  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

November  1,  1862 — 7.30  p.  m. 

Should  the  troops  which  left  Washington  or  Alexandria  this  morning  not  get 
far  enough  on  the  road  to-night  to  be  within  supporting  distance  of  SigePs 
troops,  8igel  should  not  march  until  all  can  move,  so  as  to  be  within  supporting 
distance  of  each  other.  The  advance  of  my  right  wing  will  be  to-morrow  near 
Upperville,  and  the  left  wing  at  Middleburg,  with  the  cavalry  near  Springfield, 
on  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad.  Please  inform  me  where  the  troops  that  were 
left  on  the  Little  river  turnpike  will  encamp  to-night,  and  give  me  this  informa- 
tion daily,  as  it  is  highly  important  that  I  should  know. 

GEORGE  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  Creneral. 

Major  General  Heintzblman. 

[10.16  a.m.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

November  2,  1862 — ^9  a.  m. 
The  last  division  of  this  army  is  now  crossing  the  river.  Firing  is  now  going 
on  in  the  direction  of  Ashby's  Gap.  It  is  reported  by  Union  farmers  in  Vir- 
ginia that  Jackson,  with  his  whole  corps,  is  now  on  the  east  side  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, in  the  vicinity  of  Snicker's  Gap.  I  move  headquarters  this  morning  to 
Wheatland. 

Rep.  Com.  108 36 
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The  entire  army  will  adrance  rapidly  to-day,  and,  if  possible,  die  cavafay 
advance  to-night  will  be  near  Springfield,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad. 

G£0.  B.  McGLELLAN,  Mi^  Generd, 
His  Excellency  the  President. 

[8  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 
Near  PurceUfville,  Ta.,  November  2,  1862 — 4.30  p.  m. 

A  good  deal  of  artillery  firing  on  the  right  and  front.  I  do  not  yet  know 
whether  it  is  at  Snicker's  Gap  or  with  Pleasonton,  at  Uniontown.  I  go  towards 
the  sound  at  once.  It  seems  as  if  there  might  be  serious  resistance  not  far 
from  here.  I  shall  know  more  soon ;  but  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  armj 
of  the  Potomac  will  retain  its  good  reputation.  The  troops  are  not  all  up  yet, 
but  are  moving  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  1  directed  General  Franklin  to 
cross  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  supply  himself  with  the  necessary 
articles  of  clothing,  which  he  was  unable  to  get  at  Hagerstown,  to  push  fb^ 
ward.  We  are  stSl  too  weak  in  cavalry,  but  I  will  do  the  best  in  my  power 
with  what  I  have  got.    As  I  close,  the  artillery  firing  is  quite  heavy. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commandmg. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

[12.45  a.  m.,  Norember  3.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  Potomac, 

IVkeatland,  November  2 — 10  p.  m. 
I  have  just  received  a  despatch  from  General  McClellan,  dated  at  Snicker's 
Gap,  6  p.  m.,  stating  that  he  has  full  possession  of  the  gap.  When  Hancock 
arrived  there  it  was  held  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  at  once  driven  ont 
A  column  of  from  five  to  six  thousand  infantry  advanced  to  retake  it,  but  were 
dispersed  by  the  fire  of  our  rifled  guns.  The  position  is  a  strong  one  from 
either  side.  It  is  said  that  Jackson  and  A.  P.  Hill  are  in  the  valley  opposite. 
Pleasonton  had  driven  [the  enemy's  cavalry  sevencl  miles  beyond  Union  at  3 
p.  m.,  exploding  one  of  their  caissons  and  capturing  ten  of  their  wounded  left 
behind. 

R.  B.  MARCY,  Chief  of  StaJ. 
His  Excellency  the  President. 

[Received  10  a.  m.,  November  i,  1862.] 

Headquarters  Armv  of  Potomac, 

Bioonifield,  9  p. ». 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  information  the  accompanying  des- 
patch which  has  been  received  from  Poolesville. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major  General, 
General  W.  H.  Halleck, 

General-in-  Chiif, 

Poolesville,  3. 
Last  evening  and  this  morning  I  learned  the  following  information  fi^m  dif- 
ferent reliable  persons.  They  report  a  force  of  Stuart's  cavalry  concealed  m  a 
large  woods  about  five  (5)  miles^from  here,  between  the  Frederick  and  Rockville 
road,  watching  an  opportunity  to, escape.  One  of  the  men  says  that  he  saw  a 
farmer  in  that  vicinity  taking  provisions  for  them  at  midnight,  and  he  also  saw 
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three  or  four  of  the  rebels  take  the  provisions  from  the  fanner.     Their  numbers 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  not  verj  small,  from  what  I  can  hear. 

They  are  some  of  Stuart's,  left  behind,  or  that  got  cut  off  when  he  made  the 
last  raid  over  here. 

J.  L.  CHERRY,  Operai&r. 

P.  S. — No  troops  here. 

Sbth  S.  Williams,  Asmtant  Adjutant  General, 


[Received  1.46  p.  m.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Bloomfield,  November  4,  1862 — 6.45  a.  m. 

Cavalry  advance  at  Piedmont;  infantry  in  Upperville  and  in  front  of  Ashby'd 
Pass,  where  resistance  is  probable  to  day.     I  go  to  the  front  to  see. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding, 
His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the   United  States. 


[Received  8.45  a.  m.,  November  5,  1862.] 

Hkadquartbrs  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

November  4 — 1 1 .45  p,  m. 

I  urgently  request  that  Brigadier  General  C.  C.  Augur  may  be  ordered  to 
join  me  to-morrow  night,  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Rectortown,  by  way  of  Manas- 
sas Grap  raiboad. 

I  desire  to  assign  him  immediately  to  duty  in  the  first  corps. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Majfn-  General  Commanding, 
Major  General  Hallbck,  General-in-Chief, 

[Time  received,  7  a.  m.,  6th.]    ' 

Hbaoquartbrs  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Near  Rectortoton,  November  5 — 11.30^.  m,, 
via  Gainesville,  Virginia,  Nov*  6—7  a,  m, 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  last  corps  of  this  army  (General  Frank- 
lin's) finished  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Berlin  on  Monday  the  3d  instant.  Upon 
the  preceding  day  Snicker's  Gap  had  been  occupied  by  General  Couch's  corps 
without  serious  opposition.  This  corps  was  relieved  the  same  day  by  General 
Porter's  corps,  which  still  occupies  the  Gap.  Yesterday,  General  Couch's  corps 
took  possession  of  Ashby's  Gap,  and  now  holds  it.  The  enemy  appeigrs  in 
some  force  opposite  Snicker's  Gap.  He  advanced  his  position  in  front  of  Ash- 
by's Gap  last  night,  and  is  reported  to  have  gone  in  the  direction  of  Front 
Royal.  General  Bumside's  command  is  posted  between  Piedmont  and  Salem. 
General  Reynolds  is  on  his  left  and  rear.  General  Franklin  is  east  of  Up- 
perville on  the  Aldie  and  Ashby's  Gap  turnpike.  General  Pleasonton  with 
his  brigade  of  cavalry  has,  for  several  days  past,  been  skirmishing  constantly 
with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  supported  at  times  by  infentry,  at  Upperville  and 
vicinity.  About  12  o'clock  m.,  to-day,  he  met  and  attacked  General  Stuart's 
command  of  about  3,000  rebel  cavalry  and  four  pieces  of  artillery  at  Barber's. 
Colonel  Gregg,  8th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  with  that  regiment  and  the  6th  regu- 
lar cavalry,  moved  on  the  right  of  the  enemy  and  turned  his  position.    Colonel 
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Davis,  8th  New  York  cavalry,  with  his  regiment  attacked  the  enemy's  left*  and 
Oolonel  Famsworth,  with  the  8th  Illinois  cavalry,  moved  against  his  centre. 
Pennington's  battery,  in  the  meantime,  engaged  him  by  sectionB.  A  largely 
superior  force  charged  Colonel  Davis's  8th  New  York  cavalry,  but  were  gal- 
lantly met  and  repulsed.  A  section  of  artillery  then  opened  upon  the  Aigitivec. 
The  enemy  left  ten  dead  upon  the  field,  and  lost  twenty  prisoners.  We  took 
a  number  of  carbines  and  pistols.  Our  loss  was  five  killed  (General  Pleaaon- 
ton's  command  numbered  about  1,(500  present  on  the  field)  and  eight  wounded. 
In  the  engagement  Colonel  Davis,  8th  New  York  cavalry,  had  bis  horse  killed 
under  him.  General  Averill  encountered  a  force  of  the  enemy  this  morning  at 
the  mouth  of  Manassas  Gap  and  drove  them  back  into  the  pass,  where  they  took 
-■p  a  position  supported  by  artillery.  Averill  being  without  support  could  not 
pursue  them  further  into  the  mountains.  He  has  now  gone  to  join  Pleasonton 
at  Bandy  Hook,  near  Chester  Gap.  A  brigade  of  Bumside's  corps  relieved  Ins 
command  at  the  mouth  of  Manassas  Gap.  Greneral  Bayard  with  his  cavalry  ii 
in  front  of  Salem.     I  am  in  communication  with  General  Sigel. 

G.  B.  McOLELLAN. 

Major  General  Gommandmg, 
His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

[BeceiTed  7.20  a  m.,  November  6,  1862  ] 

Hbadquartbrs  near  Rbctortown, 

November  6,  1862. 
General  McGlellan  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  his  headquarters  are  to-night  at 
this  place.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  railroad  is  in  good  condition  as  far  as  Piedmont, 
and  arrangements  should  be  made  to  forward  supplies  to  that  and  other  points  as- 
soon  as  possible.  Can  you  not  send  an  engine  to  this  point  at  once  for  the.  pur- 
pose of  asceetaining  the  exact  condition  of  the  road,  and  to  enable  the  general 
to  communicate  with  you.  Our  troops  are  on  the  line  of  the  road  from  Piedmont 
to  Salem,  and  we  will  have  troops  at  White  Plains  to-morrow.  Our  cavalry  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chester  Grap.  The  general  is  desirous  to  see  you  as  soon  as 
you  can  conveniently  come  up. 

A.  V.  COLBUBN. 
Brigadier  General  Haupt. 

[Time  received,  5. 10  p  m.] 

Headquarters  Armv  of  the  Potomac, 

Rectortoton,  November  7,  1862 — 11.30  a.  m 
A  heavy  snow  storm  to-day.    No  rations  yet  arrived  here,  but  hope  for  them 
within  an  hour  or  two.    Bumside  on  the  Rappahannock. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

[Received  10. 16  p.  m.,  Kovember  7,  1962.] 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

Camp  near  Rectortoum,  Fa.,  4  p.  m — Itk. 
The  Manassas  Gap  railroad  is  in  such  poor  running  order  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  establish  my  depot  for  supplies  for  the  whole  army  at  Gainesville,  vm^ 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad  can  be  repaired  beyond  Manassas  JunctioD 
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I  am  now  concentrating  my  troops  in  the  direction  of  Warrenton,*and  hare 
telegraphed  General  Hanpt  to  repair  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  road  to  the 
line  of  the  Rappahannock  as  soon  as  it  can  be  covered  hy  our  troops. 
The  storm  continues  unabated. 

GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major  General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency  the  President. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  £>.  C,  November  5,  1862. 

General  :  On  the  receipt  of  the  order  of  the  President,  sent  herewith,  jqu 
will  immediately  turn  over  your  command  to  Major  General  Bumside,  and  re- 
pair to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  reporting  on  your  arrival  at  that  place,  by  telegraph,  for 
further  orders. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

General 'in-  Chief. 
Major  Greneral  McGlbllan,  Commanding,  Sfc.,  Sfv, 

War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington,  Novefnher  5,  1862. 
General  Orders,  No.  182. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  that  Major 
General  McClellan  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  that  Major  General  Bumside  take  the  command  of  that  army. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Washington,  March  6,  1863. 
Hon.  William  Spraoue,  United  States  Senate,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  was  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
about  how  long  were  you  with  that  army  1 

Answer.  Some  time  in  March,  1862,  after  the  army  had  entered  upon  its 
peniusala  campaign,  I  joined  the  headquarters  of  General  McClellan,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Barry,  chief  of  artillery.     I  had  no  official  capacity  under  the 

fovernment  of  the  United  States.  But  as  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
sland,  looking  after  her  troops,  and  by  the  invitation  and  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  I  connected  myself  with  the  movements  of  that  army  until  the 
latter  part  of  May. 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  whatever  came  under  your 
observation,  that  you  deem  of  importance,  in  relation  to  the  leading  incidents  of 
that  campaign,  and  what  led,  so  far  as  you  can  judge,  to  the  failure  of  the  object 
it  had  in  view  ? 

Answer.  If  the  committee  will  allow  me^  I  would  prefer  to  reflect  upon  the 
matter  for  a  day  or  two  before  I  make  any  statement  upon  the  subject.  My 
mind  has  been  somewhat  withdrawn  from  that  subject  for  some  months  past, 
and  I  desire  to  have  a  little  time  to  refresh  my  memory. 

[The  further  examination  of  this  witness  was  postponed  until  Tuesday  next.] 
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Washington,  Mjrck  10,  1863, 
Hon.  William  Spragub  resumed. 
By  the  chairman : 

Qnestion.  I  will  repeat  the  question  I  asked  the  other  day :  "  Will  you  please 
state  to  the  committee  whatever  came  under  your  observation,  that  you  deem  of 
importance,  in  relation  to  the  leading  incidents  of  the  campaign  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  what  led,  so  far  as  you  can  judge,  to  the  fiiilure  of  the  object  it  had 
in  view." 

Answer.  There  were  a  great  many  causes  which  tended  to  produce  a  failure. 
The  first,  of  course,  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  incompetency  of  the  commanding 
general.  Then  there  was  the  want  of  experience  in  the  departments  in  cany- 
ing  on  war ;  and  then  the  position  in  which  the  army  was  placed.  Geueral 
McClellan,  jealous  of  any  interference,  whenever  anything  was  done  contrary 
to  his  advice  or  desire,  became  at  once  inefficient,  and  disposed  to  shirk  the  re- 
sponsibility of  whatever  might  take  place.  There  was,  thus,  from  the  very 
commencement,  a  want  of  hearty  co-operation  between  the  general  and  the  gov- 
ernment. For  instance,  when  the  command  of  General  McDowell  was  with- 
drawn, General  McClellan  was  at  once  disposed,  if  any  failure  in  his  campaign 
occurred,  to  ascribe  it  to  that  one  act,  and,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  so  energetic 
in  the  proscution  of  the  business  before  him  as  he  might  otherwise  have  been. 
Then  there  was  the  favoritism  which  he  exercised  towards  the  officers  under 
him,  which  created  a  bad  state  of  feeling  from  the  beginning.  A  few  offioezf 
were  constantly  with  him.  The  major  portion,  however,  even  when  calling 
upon  duties  connected  with  their  positions,  were  obliged  to  wait,  even  for  days» 
without  an  interview.  That  was  so  much  the  case  that  it  became  quite  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  generals  who  came  there,  after  waiting  for  some  time,  go  away 
again  without  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  commanding  general.  There  was 
very  little  personal  attention  paid  by  the  general  to  the  various  departments  of 
his  army.  When  the  army  first  landed  there,  the  medical  was  very  deficient, 
and  the  hospitals  were  obliged  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  private  sup- 
plies of  the  regiments.  Consequently,  the  men  suffered  a  great  deal.  The 
quartermaster's  department  was  also  deficient.  When  the  troops  first  sat 
nown  before  Yorktown,  some  of  them  were  without  a  proper  supply  of  food 
for  two  or  three  days.  And  that,  together  with  want  of  medical  suppfies, 
after  the  men  had  been  fattened  and  feasted  about  Washington,  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  discomfort  and  dissatisfaction  upon  the  least  exposure.  The  reason 
assigned  by  the  general  for  not  being  able  to  give  more  attention  to  those  mat- 
ters was,  that  during  a  seige  like  that — such  as  had  not  been  known  to  any  of 
the  officers  of  this  country  connected  with  that  army,  he  himself  alone  excepted — 
he  was  obliged  to  give  constant  attention,  at  his  own  headquarters,  to  the 
engineering.  The  time  which  it  took  to  prepare  his  batteries  was  one  great 
cause  of  failure ;  in  dispiriting  the  men ;  and  in  producing  bad  habits  of  caution. 
The  place  where  each  regiment  was  posted,  for  the  time  during  the  seige,  was 
most  generally  in  a  situation  that  it  was  difficult  to  drain,  and  the  men  were 
made  to  sleep  in  the  mud  and  water  most  of  the  time.  The  building  of  those 
batteries,  and  parallels,  and  intrenchments,  rather  had  a  tendency  to  make  the 
men  hide  themselves  from  danger.  After  digging  ditches  and  building  intrench- 
ments for  a  time,  you  would  see  regiments  drawn  up  behind  the  batteries,  in- 
stead of  standing  up  and  receiving  whatever  might  come,  constantly  dodging 
and  trying  tp  hide  themselves.  The  men,  naturally  brave,  were  educated  rather 
to  dodge  and  shirk  danger  than  to  face  it.  In  my  opinion,  if  those  intrench- 
ments could  have  been  made  in  a  week,  or  even  in  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
time  which  was  taken  for  that  purpose — as  could  have  been  done  by  means  of 
a  proper  and  energetic  distribution  of  the  forces  there — ^there  would  not  hare 
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been  bo  much  disadvantage  in  that  respect.  Bat  there  did  not  seem  to  be,  in 
the  working  parties,  any  head,  or  system,  or  order,  from  first  to  last.  A  de- 
tachment of  1,000  men  would  be  sent  out  to  do  the  work  of  50  or  100  men, 
and  also  the  reverse  of  that.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  proper  oversight  in  the 
requisitions  which  were  found  to  be  necessary.  The  seige  of  Yorktown  seemed 
to  be  unexpected  and  unprepared  for.  When  the  army  moved,  no  prepa- 
ration had  been  made  for  heavy  ordinance,  or  mortars,  or  the  necessary 
ammunition ;  and,  many  times,  when  requisitions  were  made  for  guns,  the 
guns  would  come,  and  then  it  would  be  found  that  no  requisition  had 
been  sent  for  the  proper  ammunition.  Of  course,  before  those  guns  could 
be  rendered  available,  there  was  delay  in  order  to  obtain  the  ammunition. 

Question.  What  necessity  did  you  perceive  for  heavy  siege  guns  and  a  siege  4n 
form  before  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  principal  defences  at  that  point  were  made 
to  a  great  extent  after  our  army  sat  down  before  the  place. 

Question.  The  enemy  made  his  principal  works  after  our  army  appeared  be- 
fore Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  What  was  the  comparative  strength  of  the  opposing  forces  there  ? 

Answer.  Immediately  in  and  around  Yorktown  the  enemy  had  very  few^ 
troops  at  first.     The^  had  camps  further  back,  and  the  arrangements  made  to 
aubsist  the  army  showed  that  there  were  comparatively  few  right  before  us. 

Question.  If  the  enemy  were  not  in  force  there,  and  had  not  completed  their 
defences  when  our  army  arrived  there,  why  not  have  carried  the  place  by  assault, 
instead  of  entering  upon  a  regular  siege  ? 

Answer.  Judging  from  the  position  of  the  ground,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  had  our  army  been  properly  massed  and  led,  those  intrenchments  could 
have  been  carried  by  the  first  assault  on  the  first  day  our  army  arrived  there ; 
but  a  siege  was  determined  upon.  After  it  had  progressed  for  weeks,  when  all 
the  delays,  troubles,  and  difiiculties  were  about  settled  the  enemy  stopped  their 
work,  as  we  could  see  from  our  positions,  and  I  represented  personally  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  enemy  had  made  those  works  there 
merely  to  hide  their  operations  further  back  ;•  that  their  operations  there  were  a 
mere  subterfuge.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  when  we  first  arrived  there  all 
their  works  in  front,  their  wharves,  &c.,  were  lined  with  men — negroes  and 
others — busily  at  work;  whereas,  at  that  time — a  week  or  ten  days  before 
the  evacuation  took  place — they  stopped  all  their  work,  thus  showing  that 
they  had  done  all  that  they  had  intended  to  do,  and  they  were  keeping  up 
a  threatening  attitude  simply  to  delay  us;  and  that  delay  to  us  was  more  detri- 
mental than  the  loss  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  men.  The  delay  there, 
by  demoralizing  the  men,  destroying  their  health  and  spirits,  was  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  our  army  than  a  battle.  They  had  been  toasted  and  cared  for  about 
Washington  for  months,  in  warm  tents,  having  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  being 
overburaened  with  clothing,  and  had  really  become  somewhat  enfeebled  and 
effeminate,  and  that  exposure  there,  sitting  down  for  weeks  in  damp  places,  at 
once  affected  theii*  efficiency ;  so  that  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  in  taking 
Yorktown  by  assault  would  have  been  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  operations  of  the  siege.  The  siege  progressed,  and  when  every- 
thing was  about  ready,  when  the  batteries,  were  about  completed,  I  was  down 
with  an  engineering  party  that  was  bringing  up  the  last  gun,  a  200-pounder — 
that  was  the  evening  before  the  morning  of  the  evacuation — as  we  came  up,  I 
saw  the  whole  heavens  lighted  up  by  the  burning  of  the  barracks  of  the  enemy 
This  heavy  battery  of  ours  had  been  in  operation  for  three  or  four  days.  I 
think  we  had  fired  upon  the  enemy  two  or  three  days  before,  but  that  was 
merely  to  silence  a  battery  which  was  annoying  our  working  parties.  We  fired 
from  about  three  miles  distance.    They  had  some  heavy  guns,  which  they  burdt 
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in  endeavoring  to  reaoh  our  batteriefl.  They  had  there  some  of  the  heavicit 
guns  which  thej  had  been  able  to  cast  at  Ridimond,  bat  thej  burst  ererj  one 
of  them.  I  saw  one  or  two  of  them  as  they  burst,  and  afterwards,  as  I  wts 
visiting  their  works,  I  saw  that  every  one  of  them  had  been  burst  in  their  efforts 
to  reach  this  extreme  battery  of  ours.  It  was  about  2  o'clock  in  the  night  that  I 
saw  the  fires  of  the  enemy  bumine.  About  4  o'clock  they  evacuated  their  works, 
and  our  skirmishers  occupied  them.  The  general  seemed  to  be  ezoeediogly 
mortified  when  that  fact  was  reported  to  him,  because  a  great  many  had  told  Um 
that  the  enemy  were  then  standing  a  siege  merely  to  detain  our  army  and  em- 
barrass its  progress.  Everything  had  been  got  ready  to  open  upon  the  enemy's 
works,  when  the  enemy  evacuated,  and  General  McGiellan  and  bis  whole  staff 
appeared  to  be  very  much  mortified.  It  was  some  time  before  any  movemcat 
was  made  to  pursue  the  retreating  enemy.  It  was  nearly  10  o'clock  before  any- 
thing was  done.  Grenerals  went  to  General  McClellan  and  urged  him  to  issue 
some  orders  for  the  pursuit.  Finally  an  order  was  obtained  to  prepare  the 
cavaliy  and  some  light  artillery  for  pursuit.  About  11  o'clock  or  thereabouts, 
the  cavalry  started  in  pursuit,  the  enemy  having  been  gone  some  six  or  seven 
hours.  We  moved  through  Torktown  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating  anemy. 
The  arrangement  was  that  this  cavalry  force,  with  some  light  batteries,  should 
move  rapidly  forward,  being  supported  by  General  Hooker's  division.  There 
was  some  difficulty  after  we  got  through  Yorktown,  because  the  enemy  hid 
placed  explosive  shells  in  the  roads  where  our  troops  had  to  move,  which  exploded 
when  trod  upon.  We  lost  several  men  and  horses  in  that  way.  That  delayed  ^ 
the  progress  of  the  column  through  the  intrenchments  and  along  the  roads. 
Otherwise,  however,  the  roads  were  very  good.  At,  perhaps,  one  o'clockt  Geneial 
Stoneman  received  a  communication  from  General  McGiellan  to  push  on^thall 
spieed,  and  to  follow  closely  upon  the  enemy,  and  that  he  would  be  supported 
by  General  Hooker's  division ;  that  had  been  ordered  to  move  on  immediatdj. 
General  Stoneman  had  up  to  that  time  been  pushing-forward,  halting  occasionallj 
to  remove  the  torpedoes  from  the  road.  The  column  moved  with  such  rapidity 
that  General  Stoneman,  after  stopping  to  write  a  despatch  to  be  sent  back,  woold 
be  obliged  to  trot  briskly  to  resume  his  place  in  the  column.  When  we  had 
come  to  within  about  four  or  five  miles  of  Williamsburg,  we  came  up  with  the 
Hamilton  Legion,  of  the  enemy's  forces.  We  had  at  first  only  cavalry  there, 
the  artillery  not  having  come  up.  We  were  received  by  an  artilleiy  fire  from 
the  enemy.  As  soon  as  our  light  nrtillery  came  up,  we  pressed  the  enenr 
closely.  They  would  retreat  for  a  time,  then  come  to  a  stand  as  we  preseea 
upon  them ;  then,  after  a  short  resistance,  retreat  again,  and  so  on.  In  that  way 
we  kept  up  a  running  fire  I  should  think  for  about  three  miles.  When  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  made  its  first  stand  General  Stoneman  sent  me  back  to  hurry 
up  the  infantry.  About  six  miles  from  Yorktown  are  two  roads-— one  the 
regular  road,  that  General  Stoneman  took;  the  other  a  road  diverging  to- 
wards the  position  General  Sumner  afterwards  occupied.  General  Hook- 
er's division,  which  had  left  Yorktown  about  one  o'clock,  and  which  ina 
the  one  assigned  to  our  support,  when  it  got  up  to  those  two  roads,  found 
General  Sumner's  troops  occupying  the  road  before  him,  and  was  delayed 
for  some  time.  I  found  General  Negley's  brigade  in  the  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Sumner's  colunm,  and  had  about  got  him  moving  up  to  support  us,  whea 
General  Sumner  countermanded  it,  'saying  that  he  had  had  no  directions  to 
move  on.  I  requested  General  Negley  to  report  to  General  Sumner  the  fact 
that  General  Stoneman  was  on  the  heels  of  the  enemy  without  an  infantry  sup- 
port, and  that  it  was  important  that  the  enemy  should  find  some  infantry  there 
with  us.  There  was  a  delay  of  nearly  two  hours,  until  finally,  after  solicitation. 
General  Sumner  concluded  to  move  up  his  troops.  I  returned  and  reported  to 
General  Stoneman,  and  remained  with  him  until  we  had  been  driven  back  £nom 
immediately  under  the  fortifications  of  Williamsburg,  the  rear  guard  of  the 
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enemy  oecopjiog  the  works.  It  was  then  late  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps  5  or  6 
o'dodL.  It  had  commenced  raining.  The  troops  came  all  mixed  up  together — 
those  of  General  Sumner,  General  Heintzelman,  and  General  Kejes,  a>l  together, 
withont  anj  order  or  preparation.  In  falling  hack,  having  no  infantry  support, 
in  going  through  the  woods  some  of  our  guns  got  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  the 
enemj  captured  some  three  of  them.  We  fell  back  to  a  clearing  a  mile  and  a 
lialf  or  two  miles  from  the  works  occupied  hy  the  enemy.  The  road  divided 
some  distance  hack  from  Williamsburg.  General  Stoneman  divided  his  cavalry 
force,  and  sent  a  portion  of  it  on  the  road  leading  off  to  the  left  of  the  fortifica- 
tions at  WiUiamsDurgh,  and  the  other  portion  he  sent  off  to  the  right  When 
General  Hooker  came  up  with  his  division  he  was  sent  to  the  left  to  support  the 
cavalry  there,  and  it  was  there  that  the  main  contest  took  place  the  next  day. 
The  cavalry  to  the  right  was  supported  by  General  Sumner's  troops.  As  the 
infantry  came  up  they  were  movea  forward ;  but  night  came  on  while  they  were 
in  the  woods,  and,  with  the  rain  and  mud,  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  them 
that  night.  The  whole  annylay  there  that  night  upon  ^their  arms,  within  a 
mile  of  the  enemy's  works.  The  pickets  were  within  naif  a  pistol  shot  of  each 
otherr  Many  of  our  men  stragglea  off  in  the  woods,  not  being  able  to  extricate 
theo&selves  in  the  darkness,  and  were  captured  by  the  enemy.  As  soon  as 
Greneral  Sumner  arrived  on  the  ground  ne  took  command.  The  cavalry,  of 
coarse,  had  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  it.  During  the  night  General 
Sumner  himself  became  lost  in  the  woods,  and  there  was  no  one  there  exercising 
supreme  command.  I  speak  thus  minutely  of  these  things,  because  it  was  a 
very  anxious  period  for  us.  I  had  been  with  the  advance,  and  was  in  a  situa- 
tion to  •  know  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  could  give  information  to  the 
genei^  in  command  which  would  enable  him  to  determine  the  best  course  to  be 
porsued  in  attacking  the  enemy's  works.  But  this  information,  which  had  been 
gathered  by  Genersu  Stoneman's  advance,  and  which  I  was  anxious  to  commu- 
nicate to  General  Sumner,  could  not  be  communicated  all  that  night,  because 
there  was  no  one  exercising  command  there.  General  Sumner  and  his  staff,  in 
going  too  far  down,  had  got  into  the  woods,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  only  way  they  could  get  off  safely  was  by  remaining  still  all  tlie*fiieht  in 
the  woods.  We  slept  there  in  tibe  mud  and  rain  that  night  without  cover.  We  had 
started  Sff  from  Yorktown  so  hurriedly  that  no  preparations  for  rations  had  been 
made,  and  many  of  the  regiments  had  nothing  to  eat.  About  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  firing,  musketry  and  some  artillery,  commenced  on  the  left  where 
Greneral  Hooker  was.  The  commander  of  the  cavalry  there  was  in  communica- 
tion with  General  Stoneman,  and  gave  him,  from  time  to  time,  information  of 
the  progress  of  operations  there.  From  that  time  until  I  left  the  ground  the 
firing  was  entirely  on  the  left.  The  troops  under  General  Hooker  were  very 
heavily  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  the  general  in  command  was  constantly 
urged  to  make  some  demonstration  on  the  right  or  on  the  centre  in  order  that 
our  forces  on  the  left  might  be  relieved.  I  was  sent  four  or  five  times  by  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  to  General  Sumner  to  represent  to  him  the  desperate  and  danger- 
ous position  the  left  was  in,  how  hara  they  were  pressed,  and  to  urge  Siat 
operations  be  commenced  upon  the  right  or  centre  to  relieve  the  forces  under 
General  Hooker. 

-  •  [At  this  point  the  examination  was  suspended,  the  senators  being  required  to 
attend  to  executive  business  in  the  Senate.] 


Washington,  March  13,  1862. 

Hon.  Wm.  Spragub  continued. 

My  aid  was  shot  the  night  before.  With  one  orderly  I  left  the  advance  at 
12  o'clodL  to  go  to  Torktown  and  communicate  the  condition  of  affairs  to  Greneral 
HcClellan,  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  Yorktown,  though  no  communic&t\Q\)L  ^ajL 
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een  received  from  him  since  early  the  day  before.  I  reached  Yorktown  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  and  found  Greneral  McClellan  with  Greneral  Fitz- John 
Porter  and  Gleneral  Franklin.  I  communicated  to  him  the  condition  of  aStm 
at  the  front,  and  urged  him  to  go  up  there  at  once.  His  reply  was  that  he 
thought  they  could  take  care  of  that  little  matter,  but  said  he  would  immediately 
leave  for  the  front.  I  joined  him  in  a  boat  to  old  camp  Scott.  He  informed  me 
he  would  let  me  know  when  he  was  ready  to  start.  I  laid  down  and  went  to 
sleep.  I  did  not  wake  up  until  late  in  the  night,  as  I  had  been  up  for  three 
nights  previously,  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  General  McClellan  arrived  at 
the  front  about  five  o'clock. 

I  was  with  Greneral  Stoneman  and  the  division  he  had  arranged  to  pursue  the 
enemy  after  the  evacuation  of  Williamsburg — two  regiments  of  infantry,  ha]f  of 
the  cavalry  we  had  had  before,  and  half  the  light  artillery.  The  day  after  the 
evacuation  the  advance  of  the  pursuit  left  and  established  itself  from  15  to  20 
miles  from  the  main  body.  This  would  seem  to  exhibit  either  too  much  risk  on 
the  part  of  the  advance,  or  too  much  delay  on  the  part  of  the  army  to  come  up 
to  its  support.  The  advance  were  obliged  to  make  maps  for  themselves  from 
the  information  obtained  by  their  own  small  reconnoitring  parti^^,  the  maps 
furnished  from  headquarters  being  almost  entirely  inaccurate.  There  was  very 
little  information  at  headquarters  that  was  at  all  reliable.  The  fortifications  at 
Williamsburg  were  not  antfcipated  from  any  reliable  information  at  headquarters. 
It  was  supposed  that  there  might  be  some  slight  works  put  up  there  to  hinder 
the  movements  of  the  army,  but  nothing  at  all  formidable,  so  little  was  there 
known  of  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  positions. 
As  to  what  the  enemy  was  about,  that  was  entirely  unknown. 

Question.  What  means  were  made  use  of  to  obtain  the  necessary  information? 

Answer.  None  wfiatever  that  I  ever  knew  of,  except  the  questioning  of  con- 
trabands and  prisoners  who  were  brought  in.  They  would  be  questioned  by 
the  provost  marshal  general,  and  what  little  information  was  obtained  from  that 
source  would  be  communicated  to  headquarters.  When  I  left  the  peninsula  the 
army  had  established  itself  on  the  Chickahominy,  its  right  resting  on  the  White 
House.  I  was  on  my  way  to  rejoin  the  army  when  General  McClellan  com- 
menced his  retrogade  movements  to  the  James  river.  While  here  in  Washington* 
I  met  General  Marcy,  General  McClellan's  chief  of  staflP,  who  requested  me  to 
use  all  my  influence  to  have  forces  brought  from  the  west  to  enable  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  to  sustain  itself  at  Harrison's  Landing.  General  Marcy  stated  to 
me  that  the  army  was  wholly  demoralized  and  could  hardly  muster  50,000 
efficient  men,  and  that  if  they  were  saved  it  must  be  by  bringing  troops  from 
the  west.  I  did  see  the  President  and  General  Halleck  in  relation  to  that 
matter.  At  the  time  of  Jackson's  raid  the  Secretary  of  War  called  for  all  the 
available  troops  in  Rhode  Island,  and  I  brought  on  here  in  a  day  and  a  half 
2,000  men. 

Question.  What  further  connexion  have  you  had  mth  the  army  than  what 
you  have  already  mentioned? 

Answer.  Since  then  I  have  not  been  with  the  army. 


Washington,  March  11,  1863. 

General  Henry  J.  Hunt  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 
Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  chief  in  command  of 
the  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
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Question.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  Since  its  organization.  I  organized  its  reserve  artillery,  and  many 
of  the  batteries  that  belong  to  the  divisions.  At  first  General  Barry  was  its 
chief  of  artillery. 

Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  during  the  campaign  of  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Yorktown,  and 
the  amount  of  their  force  there  when  our  army  first  landed  on  the  peninsula  1 

Answer.  I  was  not  in  the  front.  I  was  with  the  artillery,  bringing  it  up.  I 
was  not  with  the  reconnoissances.  I  heard  it  represented  that  the  works  the 
enemy  had  there  were  pretty  well  garrisoned.  That  was  the  information  I  got 
at  the  time  from  those  who  went  to  the  front.  There  were  diflFereut  opin- 
ions upon  that  point  as  upon  every  other. 

Question.  To  what  circumstances  do  you  ascribe  the  failure  of  the  peninsula 
campaign  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not  consulted  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  ;  but  so 
far  as  I  understand  it,  I  ascribe  its  failure,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  failure  of 
a  flank  movement,  which  in  my  judgment  would  have  rendered  the  works  at 
Yorktown  untenable  by  the  enemy,  and  have  shut  up  the  confederates  in  the 
peninsula.  I  was  of  that  opinion  then,  and  have  not  changed  that  opinion 
since.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  movement  was  ever  contemplated.  It  was  a 
matter  upon  which  I  was  never  consulted.  My  impression  was,  however,  and 
it  has  since  been  confirmed,  that  an  attack  was  to  have  been  made  somewhere 
near  West  Point ;  in  which  case  I  thought  it  was  our  game  that  Yorktown 
should  be  occupied  in  strength  by  the  enemy,  so  that  we  might,  if  possible, 
shut  him  up  in  the  peninsula,  by  operating  across  from  West  Point,  and  cutting 
off  his  retreat  to  Richmond.  I  believe  if  that  had  been  done  the  main  force  of 
the  enemy  would  have  been  confined  at  Yorktown,  and  we  would  have  met  with 
no  serious  opposition  in  proceeding  to  Richmond. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  definite  plan  of  that  campaign  that  was 
to  be  followed  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  any  plan  of  campaign  discussed  by  those  having  that 
matter  in  charge;  but  I  gathered,  as  others  have  done,  from  different  sources  my 
idea  of  what  the  plan  was,  and  I  fully  expected  that  the  movement  I  have  indi- 
cated would  be  carried  out. 

Question.  What  obstacle  was  there  to  prevent  that  flank  movement  being 
made  with  the  force  we  had  there  ? 

Answer.  As  I  understood  it,  McDowell's  corps,  which  was  the  last  to  be  em- 
barked, was  to  move  across  to  West  Point,  or  near  that  place,  a  portion  of  it 
touching  perhaps  at  Gloucester,  so  as  to  throw  itself  between  the  enemy's  works 
at  Yorktown  and  Richmond.  Of  course  the  withholding  of  that  corps  prevented 
the  plan,  if  that  was  the  plan,  from  being  executed,  as  intended. 

Question.  Were  we  not,  without  General  McDowell's  corps,  vastly  superior 
to  the  enemy  when  our  army  landed  on  the  peninsula  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  that  we  were  superior  to  them,  but  how 
much  I  cannot  say.  But  the  difficulty  was  this,  as  I  have  looked  upon  it :  Had 
it  been  understood,  before  the  campaign  was  commenced,  that  McDowell's  corps 
was  to  be  retained  here,  then  other  arrangements  could  have  been  made;  but  I 
did  not  hear  of  it  until  after  the  campaign  had  commenced,  and  we  had  been 
committed  to  a  certain  course  of  action  in  front  of  Yorktown ;  that  is,  the  night 
we  arrived  in  front  of  the  works  at  Yorktown,  after  cannonading  all  the  after- 
noon and  making  reconnoissances  there,  that  night  I  heard  of  the  withdrawal  of 
General  McDowell's  force.  I  can  say,  although  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  be 
consulted,  that  I  did  believe  that  such  a  movement  would  have  rendered  our 
force  so  overwhelming  as  to  destroy  whatever  force  the  enemy  might  have 
thrown  down  on  the  peninsTila.    That  was  the  first  cause  of  failure. 
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QncBtbn.  Had  jou  attempted  the  flank  movement  you  speak  of,  would  it  not 
have  caused  the  enemj  to  nave  retreated  immediately  upon  Richmond,  before 
you  could  have  intercepted  them  ? 

.Answer.  My  opinion  is  that  there  would  have  been  a  race  for  Richmond ;  that 
in  the  attempt  to  save  themselves,  they  would  in  the  very  beginning  have  made 
the  evacuation  which  they  made  only  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  that  evacuation 
would  have  been  accompanied  with  all  the  haste  of  a  retreat;  and  by  sending  a 
few  gunboats  up  the  York  river  past  their  works,  we  should  have  troubled  them 
very  much,  and  taken  all  their  means  of  supply  there.  The  next  cause  for  the 
failure  of  that  campaign  was  this:  I  think  if  a  junction  of  all  our  forces  had 
been  made  after  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court-House,  we  should  have  made  a 
sure  thing  of  it. 

Question.  What  prevented  that  junction? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  the  troops  were  not  ordered  down  from 
Fredericksburg.     I  understood  that  they  had  been  asked  for. 

Question.  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  line  of  operations,  by  the  James 
river  or  by  the  York  river  ? 

Answer.  I  have  never  considered  that  point  sufficiently,  because  I  have  never 
had  the  data  to  form  an  opinion  upon. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  batUe  of  Fair  Oaks? 

Answer.  I  was  not  on  the  field;  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ghickahominj 
at  the  time. 

Question.  The  enemy  were  finally  defeated  at  that  battle,  were  they  not? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  their  attack  was  repulsed. 

Question.  What  prevented  our  whole  force  being  united  directly  after  that 
battle,  and  moved  right  on  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  was  a  case  very  similar  to  that  at  Fredericksburg. 
After  our  repulse  at  the  stone  wall  on  the  right,  or  of  Meade's  division  on  the 
left,  had  the  enemy  followed  up  they  would  have  been  defeated.  The  defence 
has  the  advantage  over  the  attacking  force,  so  far  as  position  is  concerned. 

Question.  But  at  Fair  Oaks  the  enemy  had  been  routed  and  driven  from  their 
position,  had  they  not  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  they  had  driven  us  from  our  position,  and  we  retook  it 
The  country  there  was  low  and  swampy,  and  the  few  lines  by  which  we  could 
have  advanced  were  those  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  enemy,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lines  of  our  own  position  had  been  prepared  by  us.  We  were  en- 
abled, by  means  of  an  inferior  force,  to  hold  our  own  against  4heir  combined 
attack.  Being  upon  our  oypi  ground,  we  finally  repulsed  them.  Had  we 
changed  positions  and  attacked  them  upon  their  own  ground,  being  restricted 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  certain  lines  of  attack  which  they  had  prepared, 
I  think  the  result  would  have  been  different ;  most  probably  a  reverse  to  us. 
During  the  whole  of  that  campaign,  I  considered  that  a  serious  reverse  to  us 
there  would,  in  all  probability,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  army  as  an  organ- 
ized force. 

Question.  Is  it,  then,  your  opinion  that  we  were  not  strong  enough  at  any 
time  before  Richmond  to  have  coped  with  their  army  there  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that ;  we  might  have  been  successful,  or  might  not 
have  been,  if  we  had  attacked.  But  I  should  have  thought  it  imprudent  or  im- 
proper to  have  attacked,  where  there  was  not  a  fair  prospect,  or  a  certainty  of 
making  the  attack  a  sure  thing.  In  that,  however,  I  am  merely  giving  my  own 
judgment  about  the  matter.  The  point  is  this :  with  the  information  we  had 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  forces;  knowing  that  he  had  been  preparing 
the  ground,  and  had  that  advantage  ;  that  he  was  unencumbered  with  sick,  hi^ 
hospital  being  behind  him ;  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  interior  position  and 
line ;  the  two  armies  were  so  much  on  terms  of  equality,  as  I  judged  from  all  I 
could  learn  from  those  whom  I  thought  were  well  informed ;  then  an  attack  of 
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tliat  kind  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  doabtfiil ;  and  as  long  as  there 
was  a  force  within  accessible  distance,  and  there  was  an^  hope  that  it  might 
join  us,  and  enable  us  to  bring  the  combined  force  to  bear,  I  would  Have  con- 
sidered it  imprudent  to  have  made  an  attack. 

Question.  I  did  not  mean  that  the  enemj,  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  should 
have  been  followed  up  by  the  same  force  that  had  defeated  them,  but  that  our 
whole  force  should  have  been  brought  across  the  Ghickahominj,  directly  after 
that  battle,  and  moved  on  to  Richmond. 

Answer.  I  have  known  intimately  the  rebel  commander  at  that  place— Gren- 
eral  Johnston — and  I  think  that  would  have  been  exactly  what  he  wanted  and 
desired. 

Question.  You  were  there  when  the  base  was  changed — when  our  army  was 
attacked  and  went  across  to  the  James  river  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  that  Change  of  base,  as  it  is  called,  a  part  of  the  plan,  or 
were  we  forced  by  the  enemy  to  go  across  1 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  quite  certain,  that  the  whole  ground 
had  been  looked  at  and  examined — the  condition  of  affairs  looked  into— so  that 
we  knew  where  we  were  going  to  move  if  we  did  move ;  and  that  the  move- 
ment was  made  as  a  better  movement  than  to  fall  back  upon  the  White  House, 
and  concentrate  there  or  anvwhere  else  was  a  matter  of  military  judgment  at 
the  time.  That  all  those  things  had  been  considered  I  have  no  doubt ;  but 
how  far  I  cannot  say.  I  was  not  called  into  council,  in  regard  to  movements 
there,  until  after  those  things  had  taken  place,  and  only  after  the  movement 
was  resolved  upon,  and  the  question  was  simply  in  regard  to  the  means  of  effect- 
ing it. 

Question.  Were  you  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  commanding  the  artillery  reserve  of  the  army  there. 

Question.  That  was  a  pretty  severe  battle  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  a  hard-fought  battle. 

Question.  Did  the  general  commanding  that  army  take  the  active  command 
of  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  The  general-in-chief,  for  the  most  part  of  the  day,  was  at  the  cen- 
tral position  he  had  indicated  as  his  headouarters — at  HaxalFs.  In  the  after- 
noon he  came  up  on  the  plateau  and  rode  along  the  lines  among  the  troops,  and 
was  up  there  for  some  time.  He  passed  the  position  where  I  was.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  he  directed  the  general  movements  of  the  battle.  I  did  not 
see  him  except  when  he  came  on  the  field.  I  was  not  at  his  headquarters  at  all. 
In  the  morning  I  went  with  the  then  chief  of  topographical  engineers,  now 
General  Humphreys,  and  we  were  joined  on  the  way  by  the  chief  engineer. 
General  Barnard,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  General  McGlellau,  as  I 
was  informed  by  General  Humphreys,  to  select  positions  on  the  field  according 
to  its  formations  as  indicated,  I  believe,  by  General  McGlellan's  map.  We  had 
got  nearly  around  the  field,  and  had  indicated  the  different  positions,  I  selecting 
Uiose  for  the  artillery,  when  I  perceived  a  party  coming  after  us,  and  recog- 
nized General  McGlellan  among  them.  He  followed  and  rectified  the  line  of 
battle — ^in  some  places  changing  it — and  went  away,  at  least  disappeared  from 
my  sight,  after  we  had  got  around  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  line  occupied  by 
the  army.     This,  I  suppose,  was  about  9  or  10  o'clock. 

Question.   Was  this  before  the  battle  commenced  ? 

Answer.  That  was  in  the  morning  before  the  battle  commenced.  I  know 
that  he  went  over  that  much  of  the  line,  examining  every  position  which  we  had 
indicated,  changing  where  he  thought  proper.  And  I  understood  that  he  com- 
pleted the  entire  circuit  before  taking  up  his  position  at  Haxall's,  which  he 
had  selected  as  his  headquarters. 
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Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  brief  description  of  that  battle,  and  state  iu* 
result  ? 

Ati8w«r.  I  believe  they  brought  their  whole  force  disposable  at  the  time  on 
the  field  in  succession  to  attack  us,  and  endeavor  to  capture  our  positions.  The 
battle  was  desperately  contested,  and  frequently  trembled  in  the  balance.  The 
last  attack  was  made  with  all  their  forces,  and  was  nearly  successful ;  but  we 
won  from  the  fact  that  we  had  kept  our  reserves  in  hand  for  such  an  attack.  Oo 
that  point  I  can  speak  positively.  On  the  left  wing  where  I  was,  Greneral  Por- 
ter had  the  general  command,  and  as  the  commander  of  the  reserve  artillery  I 
was  near  him,  excepting  at  such  times  when,  from  severe  cannonading  or  from 
information  received,  I  proceeded  to  the  different  points  of  attack,  to  examine, 
to  direct  the  artillery  there,  to  bring  up  the  artillery  if  necessary,  or  to  detach 
artillery  to  those  corps  which  required  re-enforcements  of  that  arm,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  duties  to  oe  performed  by  the  reserve  artillery.  From 
the  time  the  first  severe  attack  was  made,  the  demands  upon  General  Porter 
for  re-enforceraents  were  constant,  and  in  some  cases  importunate,  as  I  could  judge 
from  the  effect  produced,  and  what  General  Porter  said  to  me  at  the  time;  I  advised 
him  to  be  careful  and  not  to  withhold  too  long,  but  to  send  no  re-enforcements 
until  it  became  absolutely  necessary.  I  was  convinced,  from  my  own  observa- 
tions at  those  points  of  the  field  to  which  I  had  to  go.  that  the  struggle  would 
be  desperate,  and  that  the  victory  would  remain  with  the  side  that  held  the 
best  reserves  at  the  close.  That  is  an  ordinary  maxim  in  military  affairs,  whidi 
General  Porter  seemed  to  understand. 

A  little  before  sunset  it  was  apparent  that  the  attack  for  which  we  had  been 
looking  was  being  made.  We  were  so  hard  pushed  that  the  ammunition  trains  of 
the  batteries  that  were  out  of  ammunition,  and  all  other  material  that  was  not 
required  on  the  plain,  were  sent  off  to  clear  in^case  we  were  obliged  to  have  a 
struggle  at  the  last  point.  General  Porter  took  charge  of  all  the  reserve  infan- 
try that  he  had,  and  requested  me  to  do  the  same  with  the  artillery.  I  gathered 
up  some  thirty  or  forty  guns,  all  that  were  disposable,  brought  them  up  at  a  gal- 
lop, got  them  into  position  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  I  followed  him  up  as  long  as  possible, 
until  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  the  guns.  I  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  attack  on  our  left. 

I  was  on  the  right  at  different  times  during  the  day.  But  as  matters  devel- 
oped themselves,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy's  main  attack  was  to 
be  upon  our  left,  I  collected  the  principal  part  of  the  disposable  batteries  in  the 
i*ear  of  the  left,  but  in  such  position  that  I  could  have  ready  access  to  the  right 
Viing  should  they  be  called  for  in  that  direction. 

Question.  Our  victory,  finally,  was  pretty  decisive,  was  it  not  ? 

Answer.  I  was  pretty  certain  that  we  had  driven  the  enemy,  and  that  they 
had  done  their  best  at  that  time.  I  cannot  say  that  our  victory  was  so  very 
decisive.  But  I  have  had  reason  since  to  believe  that  they  considered  them- 
selves pretty  well  whipped  at  that  time. 

Question.  Which  side  had  the  largest  force  in  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  understood  that  Jackson's  force  had  been  broken 
down  and  left  behind  ;  could  not  be  brought  on  the  field ;  but  remained  in  the 
swamp  resting  that  day.  I  understood  that  the  attack  took  place  a  day  sooner 
than  the  enemy  intended  ;  and  that  he  had  overmarched  his  troops  in  order  to 
have  a  day  for  rest.  How  true  that  is  I  do  not  know.  Both  armies,  I  think, 
were  exhausted. 

Question.  After  that  fight  you  went  to  Harrison's  Landing  ] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.     And  I  suppose  you  came  with  the  army  around  to  Aquia  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  left  Harrison's  Landing  and  went  to  Aquia,  where  I 
reported  to  General  Bumside  at  Falmouth.     I  arrived  there  too  late,  however. 
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to  go  on  in  person  to  General  Pope's  command.  The  most  of  the  reserve  artillery, 
went ;  a  portion  of  it  did  not  go ;  but  remained  there  with  Greneral  Bumside, 
not  getting  there  in  time  to  go  with  General  Porter's  corps. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  why  General  Pope  was  not  re-enforced  earlier  than  he 
was? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  You  were  not  at  Alexandria  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  the  reserve  artillery  and  all  of  our  corps  were  landed  at 
Aquia.  I  was  left  at  Aquia  to  organize  the  artillery  as  fast  as  it  landed. 
One  kind  of  transports  was  required  for  the  gims ;  another  kind  for  the  horses 
and  for  the  men.  And  when  the  artillery  was  landed  it  would,  perhaps,  turn  out 
that  the  troops  for  those  batteries  having  landed  before  would  be  gone.  I  was 
left  to  send  on  the  batteries  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  prepared,  without  regard 
to  the  troops  to  which  they  belonged.  What  took  place  at  Alexandria  I  do  not 
know,  except  from  reports  and  rumors. 


Washington,  March  11,  1863. 
Major  General  Joseph  Hooker  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  the  peninsula  campaign  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
generalship  on  the  part  of  our  commander. 

Question.  Were  you  consulted  upon  the  subject  of  the  line  of  the  peninsula 
in  preference  to  the  one  direct  to  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  never  was  consulted  on  the  subject. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  things  at  Yorktown  when  our  troops- 
first  landed  on  the  peninsula,  as  regards  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the 
relative  strength  of  the  opposing  forces  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  go  down  for  some  three  weeks  afler  General  McClellan 
went  down.  He  went  with  the  army  from  Alexandria,  and  the  return  vessels 
stopped  at  Budd's  Ferry,  where  I  was,  and  took  my  division  down.  General 
McClellan  took  down  about  90,000  men,  and  when  I  joined  him  I  took  11,000 
down  to  him.  I  did  not  see  the  returns,  but  that  was  the  understanding  there. ' 
Franklin  afterwads  joined  with  his  division.  At  the  time  that  General  McClellan 
landed  with  this  large  army  there  were  somewhere  between  8,000  and  15,000 
at  Yorktown.     I  have  heard  it  estimated  as  low  as  8,000  and  as  high  as  15,000. 

Question.  What  course  would  you  have  advised  at  the  time  of  the  landing 
on  the  peninsula  under  the  circumstances  ? 

Answer.  What  I  subsequently  did  will,  I  think,  convey  an  answer  to  that 
question.  I  attacked,  with  my  single  division,  a  line  of  works  at  Williamsburg 
stronger  than  the  line  across  the  peninsula  at  Yorktown.  At  Yorktown,  long 
after  I  joined,  I  never  could  understand  why  I  was  required  to  send  one  half  of 
my  number  on  duty,  day  and  night,  to  dig,  so  as  to  invest  that  place.  I  could 
only  conclude  that  a  siege  had  been  determined  upon  somewhere  in  the  pro- 
gramme before  ever  having  felt  to  see  whether  we  had  an  enemy  in  front  or  not. 
And  a  great  many  others  felt  so  too.  From  my  examination  of  the  works  at 
Yorktown,  and  reaching  away  beyond  the  position  that  I  occupied,  I  felt  that 
their  lines  could  be  pierced  without  any  considerable  loss  by  the  corps  with 
which  I  was  on  duty — Heintzelman's  corps.  We  could  have  gone  right  through, 
and  gone  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  They  would  run  the  moment  we  got  to 
their  rear,  and  we  could  have  picked  up  the  prisoners.     Right  there  at  l''orktown 
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the  enemy  had  expended  a  great  deal  of  labor.  But  I  wonld  have  marched 
right  through  the  redoubts,  which  were  a  part  of  the  cordon  they  had,  and  got 
on  the  road  between  Torktown  and  Richmond,  and  thus  compelled  the  enemj 
to  fight  me  on  my  ground,  and  not  havR  fought  them  on  theirs. 

Question.  Suppose  that  Greneral  McClelUn  had  thrown  his  army  between 
Yorktown  and  Williamsburg  with  as  much  rapidity  as  he  could»  what  would 
have  probably  been  the  effect  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  resulted  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
army. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  that  could  not  have  been  done  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  You  were  there  when  the  enemy  retreated  from  Yorktown  1 

Answer.  I  was  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  there. 

Question.  Will  you  state,  briefly  and  succinctly,  what  took  place  upon  thdr 
retreat? 

Answer.  The  troops  ordered  out  in  the  first  instance  to  pursue  them  were 
some  dragoons  and  some  light  batteries  under  General  Stoneman.  I  received 
orders  to  support  General  Stoneman,  and  left  my  camp  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  know  at  what  time  Greneral 
Stoneman  left.  I  followed  in  his  rear.  Afiter  I  had  proceeded  out  about  ^re 
miles  I  met  Governor  Sprague,  who  informed  me  that  Greneral  Stoneman  had 
fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  I  rode  up  to  where  General  Stoneman  was, 
and  found  that  he  was  held  in  check  on  the  Yorktown  road  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  this  (Yoi^town)  side  of  the  cordon  of  reboubts  running  across  the  peninsola 
near  Williamsburg.  1  rode  forward  to  ascertain  how  I  could  put  in  my  infantiy. 
General  Stoneman  told  me  that  the  enemy  was  about  a  mile  in  his  front,  where 
they  held  some  redoubts.  It  turned  out  aft;erwards  to  be  Fort  Magruder.  We 
were  then  where  the  enemy  could  throw  shells  over  our  heads  from  the  fort 
After  examining  the  ground,  I  heard  that  Smith's  division  had  filed  into  the 
Yorktown  road  in  advance  of  mine.  I  immediately  returned  and  joined  mj 
division,  and  found  that  it  had  been  halted,  in  order  to  enable  Smith's  divisioi 
to  pass.  We  were  detained  there  in  that  way  between  three  and  four  bonis. 
As  soon  as  I  ascertained  this  to  be  the  case,  I  requested  General  Heintzelman 
to  allow  me  to  take  a  different  road  to  go  up  to  the  place  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  General  Smith's  division  then  occupied  almost  the  entire  road  between 
the  point  where  they  had  filed  into  the  Yorktown  road,  and  where  Greneral 
Stoneman  was,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  me  to  get  my  division  thfough 
by  that  road.  I  learned  from  a  contraband  that  by  going  two  or  three  miles 
further  I  could  get  up  to  the  same  position  the  enemy  held,  coming  in  on  his 
right  flank.  To  this  the  general  assented.  I  starled  upon  this  route  just  aboat 
dark,  and  marched  that  night  until  eleven  o'clock.  By  that  time  the  roads  had 
become  so  muddy — ^it  was  raining  very  hard — the  mud  was  knee  deep,  and  my 
men  had  become  so  fatigued,  that  I  halted  right  in  the  road,  intending  to  renew 
the  march  at  the  dawn  of  day  in  the  morning.  We  were  then  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Fort  Magruder.  We  resumed  our  march  at  daybreak,  sod 
about  half-past  six  o'clock  came  up  to  the  advanced  outposts  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  perhaps  a  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Magruder.     I  could  aee  from  the 

r»sition  where  I  was  three  or  four  redoubts  on  this  line  of  the  enemy's  works, 
could  also  see  the  line  of  telegraph  poles  on  the  Yorktown  road  which  led  to 
where  General  Stoneman  was.  I  ordered  two  regiments  to  advance  as  skir- 
mishers on  the  work  which  commanded  the  Yorktown  road — to  skirmish  up  to 
the  work.  And  I  despatched  two  regiments  with  instructions  to  break  down 
any  barrier  and  destroy  any  force  that  might  be  between  me  and  the  position 
that  General  Stoneman  occupied.  As  soon  as  my  skirmishers  had  driven  the 
enemy  into  Fort  Magruder,  I  ordered  two  batteries  forward  and  opened  on  the 
work  at  once.    The  two  regiments  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Yorktown  road 
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M88ed  down  the  road,  found  no  enemy  on  it,  fbnnd  no  barrier,  and  reported  to 
GeDeral  Hancock,  who  was  aboat  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Fort  Magruder, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  troops  there  advancing.  Those  regiments 
then  returned.  As  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  day  my  skirmishers  had  ad- 
vanced so  near  Fort  Magruder,  and  there  held  their  position,  that  they  conld 
not  woik  their  artillery.  If  a  man  showed  his  hand  or  head  above  the  work 
he  got  a  ball  in  it.  When  this  was  done,  I  sent  word  to  the  commanding 
officer  on  the  Yorktown  road  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  advancing 
his  troops  and  taking  position  alongside  of  mine.  The  place  to  where  I  sent 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  me.  I  supposed  then  that  General  Heintsel- 
man  was  there;  but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  left,  and  General  8umner 
was  in  command  with  a  large  force,  certainly  not  less  than  30,000  men.  He 
could  have  advanced  through  the  line  of  defences  across  the  peninsula,  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, without  losing  ten  men.  The  enemy  could  not  fire,  for  I  had  him 
in  a  vice.  I  wanted  him  to  advance,  and  until  three  o'clock  of  that  day  I  ex- 
pected he  would  advance  and^march  through  the  line  held  by  the  enemy,  and 
go  to  picking  up  prisoners.  During  this  time  my  own  troops  were  engaged 
with  not  less  than  three  or  four  times  my  number.  General  Kearny,  who  was 
the  last  of  all  the  army  to  leave  Yorktown — except  Porter's  division,  which  was 
left  to  garrison  Yorktown — ^was  the  first  to  come  to  my  assistance.  If  Greneral 
Sumner  had  advanced  the  rebellion  would  have  been  buried  there.  He  did  not 
advance  at  all. 

Question.  Where  was  General  McGlellan  durine  all  this  time  ? 
Answer.  At  Yorktown.  About  9  o'clock,  or  thereal^uts,  of  the  morning  of 
tlie  fight,  Prince  de  Joinville,  seeing  that  no  re-enforcements  would  be  sent  to 
me,  started  for  Yorktown,  and  reached  there  in  about  an  hour.  It  is  reported 
to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so,  that  he  said  to  General  McGlellan, 
**  General,  you  have  three  old  women  in  the  advance.  General  Hooker  is  en- 
gaged heavily,  and  they  will  send  him  no  re-enforcements.  It  is  necessary  for 
you  to  go  to  the  advance."  I  think  Gk)vemor  Sprague  went  down  also  to  urge 
General  McGlellan  to  come  up.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  General  McGlellan 
left  Yorktown  between  4  ana  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lieutenant  Golonel 
Webb,  now  the  inspector  of  the  fifth  corps,  was  present  at  the  interview  be- 
tween Prince  de  Joinville  and  General  McGlellan.  (General  McGlellan  showed 
a  great  indisposition  to  go  forwu^,  and  only  left,  as  I  am  told,  between  4  and 
5  o'clock. 

Question.  You  stood  your  ground  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  a  very  severe  fight,  and  lost  1,700  men.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  of  t^e  roads  I  could  not  get  up  my  ammunition.  And 
my  men  stood  their  ground  with  the  bayonet,  and  with  such  ammunition  as 
they  could  collect  ^m  the  cartridge  boxes  of  those  who  had  fallen.  I  think 
that  was  the  hardest  fight  that  has  been  made  this  war. 
Question.  The  enemy  evacuated  during  the  night? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  When  General  Kearny  came  up— he  was  my  senior,  but 
General  Heintzelman  was  under  the  impression  at  that  time  that  I  ranked 
Kearny,  and  he  sent  him  up  to  report  to  me — ^when  General  Kearny  came  up, 
as  his  brigades  came  up  I  put  them  in  position.  As  soon  as  that  was  done,  my 
own  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  front,  and  collected  together  as  far  as 
practicable.  General  Kearny  holding  the  advance.  General  Kearny  then  said 
tome,  "I  think  I  rank  you."  I  replied,  "Certainly,  general,  you  do."  He 
then  said  he  would  assume  the  command,  which  was  very  proper.  That  night 
his  lines  of  pickets  held  the  advance.  During  the  night  the  enemy  evacuated 
Williamsburg.  I  have  since  learned,  from  most  reliable  sources,  that  when  the 
news  of  that  battle  reached  Richmond,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Governor  Letcher 
moved  their  families  out  of  Richmond,  removed  the  archives  and  their  libra- 
ries ;  and  every  citizen  who  could  command  a  vehicle  had  his  goods  piled  ov 
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waffOQS,  and  prepared  to  abandon  the  city.  They  only  returned — those  who 
had  left — ^when  they  found  that  the  pursuit  ceaaed.  I  might  almoat  nj  wu 
abandoned. 

Question.  Ib  it  jour  judgment  that  you  could  have  gone  into  Bichmond 
then? 

Answer.  I  think  we  could  haye  moved  right  on,  and  got  into  Richmond  by 
the  second  day  after  that  battle  without  another  gun  being  fired. 

QuefiUon.  What  was  done] 

Answer.  We  moved  on  in  a  manner  I  never  did  understand,  losing  time.  If 
there  was  anj  necessity  for  that  I  never  have  yet  appreciated  it.  So  &r  as  the 
best  information  we  have  goes,  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  defendiag 
Bichmond.  And  it  was  only  when  they  saw  the  lassitude  and  inefficiency  of 
our  army  that  they  concludea  to  make  a  stand  there. 

Question.  Did  you  participate  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  or  Sev^i  Pines? 

Answer.  At  the  time  that  battle  was  fought  my  entire  division  was  stationed 
at  what  is  called  Oak  Bottom  swamp,  Bbout  five  or  six  miles  from  wh^re  the 
battle  of  Saturday,  the  31st  of  May,  was  fought.  About  2  o'clock  of  that  day 
I  received  orders  to  move  one-half  of  my  division  to  the  front,  the  other  half  to 
remain  and  hold  the  position  they  then  occupied.  I  started,  and  upon  reaching 
to  within  about  a  mile  of  what  was  called  Savage's  Station,  the  head  of  my 
column  became  impeded  by  the  frigitivea,  trains  of  wagcms,  and  fragments  of 
batteries  upon  the  road,  and  was  prevented  from  advancing  except  with  their 
bayonets,  and  at  a  charge.  From  this  cause  my  column  could  make  but  little 
headway,  and  at  the  time  I  left  them  to  ride  to  the  front  I  doubted  if  thej 
could  advance  at  all.  When  I  reached  ihidite  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  for  that 
night  was  nearly  over.  About  dark  my  troops  came  up.  We  brvonacked  on 
the  ground,  the  firing  having  been  suspended.  The  next  morning  about  7 
o'clock  the  firing  was  renewed.  I  staited  with  the  half  of  the  division  I  had 
with  me  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  enemy  was  firing  upon  Sumner's  command, 
which  was  oc<»ipying  the  railroad  at  that  time.  I  made  towards  the  heaviest 
fire,  and  came  up  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  in  half  an  hour  after  my  men  becaise 
engaged.  The  enemy  were  utterly  routed,  throwing  away  their  arms,  clothing 
and  haversacks,  and  broke  for  the  woods  in  the  direction  of  Richmond. 

Question.  That  was  the  second  day  of  the  fight? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  fighting  at  that  battle.  A 
part  of  my  troops  occupied  the  camp  that  had  been  occupied  the  day  b^oie  by 
General  Keyes's  corps,  and  the  ground  that  he  had  lost  that  day.  On  Monday, 
die  day  after  the  battle,  I  received  orders— the  directions  were  very  vague— to 
make  a  reconnoisaance  in  force  through  the  camp  and  beyond  it.  I  did  so  with- 
out any  resistance,  except  a  little  picket  firing,  and  proceeded  to  perhaps  within 
three  and  a  half  or  four  miles  of  Kichmond,  on  the  Williamsburg  roa^  I  was 
then  recalled,  and  directed  to  establish  my  command  on  the  ground  that  Casey's 
division  had  occupied  on  the  first  day  of  the  fight  at  Fair  Oaks. 

Question.  What  portion  of  ova  army  was  engaged  in  that  battle  t 

Answer.  Keyes's  corps,  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  Heintselman's  eoipe, 
and  a  portion  of  Sumner's  corps.  If  any  other  troops  were  engaged  I  do  not 
know  it.  ' 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  At  what  number  would  you  estimate  the  actual  force  engaged  m 
our  side? 

Answer.  I  should  think  that  all  told  there  might  hare  been  25,000  me& 
The  telegram  directing  me  to  return  from  my  reccmnoissanee  was,  in  sdbstaiiee, 
thi^:  ''General  Hooker  will  return  from  his  briUiant  reooanoisaanoe,  we  caaaol 
afford  to  loae  his  division."  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  had  no  expecCion  of 
Ixeing  lost. 
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By  the  chainttn: 

Question.  Snppose  that  the  next  day  after  this  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  Fair 
Oaks  General  McCIellan  had  brought  his  whole  anny  across  the  Chickahominy 
and  made  a  vigorous  movement  upon  Richmond,  in  your  judgment,  as  a  military 
man,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  that  movement  ? 

Answer.  In  answer  to  that  I  would  say,  that  at  no  time  during  the  whole  of 
that  campaign  did  I  feel  that  we  could  not  go  to  Richmond.  And  I  will  say, 
further,  that  after  General  McCIellan  received  his  orders  to  abandon  Harrison's 
Landing,  I  went  to  him  voluntarily  and  suggested  that  with  the  force  we  had 
there  we  could  take  Richmond,  and  pressed  him  to  do  it.  So  confident  was  I 
that  we  wonld  be  successftd  that  I  was  willing  to  take  the  advance,  and  so  assured 
him.  This  interview  took  place  about  12  o'clock  on  Sunday.  From  that  inter- 
view I  returned  to  my  camp,  stopping  on  the  way  about  two  hours.  On  reaching 
my  camp  I  found  on  my  table  an  order  from  General  McCIellan  to  prepare 
myself  with  three  days'  rations  and  the  usual  amount  of  ammunition,  and  to  be 
ready  to  march  at  2  o'clock  on  Monday.  This  order  was  communicated  to  the 
whole  array,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  order  meant  Richmond.  I  had  said  to 
General  McCIellan  that  tf  we  were  unsuccessftil  it  would  probably  cost  him  his 
head,  but  that  he  might  as  well  die  for  an  old  sheep  as  for  a  lamb.  I  to^d  him 
that  I  knew  of  no  better  place  to  put  an  army  than  oetween  Johnson — who  was 
at  that  time  in  Pope's  front — ^ana  the  defences  of  Richmond ;  that  the  troops 
holding  those  defences  would  have  to  march  to  the  succor  of  Jackson,  and  womd 
be  compelled  to  come  out  and  give  battle  outside  of  their  defences,  where  I 
knew  we  were  always  stronger  than  the  enemy.  But  before  the  time  arrived  for 
executing  that  order  it  was  countermanded,  and  hence  the  results  of  Pope's  cam- 
paign. At  Harrison's  Landing  I  felt  that  weVere  in  no  place  to  come  back  by 
water  up  the  Potomac  river,  but  if  we  were  wanted  at  Fredericksburg  we  should 
inarch  tnere.     But  we  afterwards  came  up  by  water. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  battle  of  Malvern  t 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  that  place  we  won  a  great  battle. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Could  you  have  gone  into  Richmond  aftier  that  fight  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  we  could.  The  day  before  I  had  had  a  fight  at 
Glendale,  and  under  the  orders  I  had  to  leave  my  wounded  behind  me,  and  I 
left  two  surgeons  to  take  care  of  them.  The  enemy  in  coming  to  Malvern  had 
to  march  right  by  my  hospital.  My  surgeons  aft^erwards  reported  to  me  that 
about  3  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Malvern  the  enemy  commenced  falling 
back,  and  kept  it  up  all  that  night;  that  they  were  totally  demoralized,  many  <^ 
the  men  going  off  into  the  woods  and  trying  to  conceal  themselves  from  their 
officers ;  and  that  they  were  two  days  collecting  their  forces  together. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Where  was  the  general-in-chi^  during  the  battle  of  Malvern  t 

Answer.  I  understood  that  he  was  on  board  the  gunboats. 

Question.  Did  you  see  anything  of  him  on  the  ground  that  day? 

Answer.  I  saw  him  once. 

Question.  After  the  firing  commenced  7 

Answer.  I  think  I  saw  him  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  I  saw  him,  but  I  was  told  that  he  was  in  a  morty  on  the  field.  I  know 
that  I  had  occasion  to  communicate  with  him,  but  I  could  get  no  replies.  I 
wanted  Kearny's  division  pnt  in  a  little  different  place  ft^m  where  it  was. 

Qoestion.  Had  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  Malvern  been  followed  up  by  our 
i^ole  force  what  would  have  been  the  probable  result  ? 

Anawer.  Richmond  would  have  been  ours  beyond  a  doubt. 

Question.  Instead  of  that  you  fell  back  to  Harrison's  Landing  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  ordered  to  retreat,  and  it  was  like  the  retreat  of 
a  whipped  army.  We  retreated  like  a  parcel  of  sheep ;  everybody  on  the  road 
at  the  same  time ;  and  a  few  shots  from  the  rebels  would  have  panic-stricken 
the  whole  command. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  army  of  the  Potomac  did  not  raoie 
promptly  support  Pope  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason ;  I  have  only  conjecture.  I  always  felt 
that  he  was  not  supported  promptly. 

Question.  As  a  military  man,  knowing  the  condition  of  the  army  of  tbe 
Potomac  after  they  landed  at  Aquia  and  Alexandria,  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  them  to  have  formed  a  junction  sooner  than  they  did,  so  aa  to  have  co- 
operated advantageously  with  General  Popel 

Answer.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  was  not  done.  I  myself  felt  as  thou^ 
Pope  was  not  supported.  But  it  was  a  matter  of  feeling.  I  had  no  opportuni^ 
of  knowing  the  mcts  in  the  case. 

Question.  You  participated  in  the  Maryland  campaign  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  brief  account  of  that  campaign,  and  what  the 
reason  was  that  we  were  not  more  successful  ? 

Answer.  I  was  placed  in  command  of  the  first  corps  d^armee — ^McDoweU's 
old  corps—  as  it  passed  through  Washington  to  go  on  to  the  upper  Potomac 
On  the  13th  of  September  I  came  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  As  I  did 
so,  at  a  little  place  called  Middletown,  I  was  directed  by  General  McClellan  to 
go  forward  where  Creneral  Bumside  was  said  to  be  engaged  with  the  enemy  at 
bouth  Mountain  and  look  at  the  ground  there.  This  was  on  the  Camberlaad 
road — ^the  old  national  road.  The  object  was  to  force  a  passage  over  that  road, 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  I  went  forward  and  found  General  Bum- 
side  engaged  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  with  his  batteries,  and  with  Reno's 
corps  forming  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  mountain.  Cox's  corps  had  already 
been  engaged,  and  I  judged,  from  the  numbers  that  I  passed  in  going  to  the 
advance,  that  they  were  retiring  from  the  attack.  From  the  point  at  which  the 
batteries  were  planted  I  had  a.  good  opportunity  to  see  the  formation  of  the 
mountain  and  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

While  in  that  position  I  received  orders  from  General  McClellan  to  advance 
with  my  corps  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  feint  in 
favor  of  Bumside's  troops.  At  that  time  I  belonged  to  the  right  wing,  of  which 
General  Bumside  had  been  placed  in  command.  Feeling  that  an  attack  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  would  not  result  favorably  to  us,  after  putting  my  colunm 
in  motion  I  directed  my  troops  to  advance  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  divisions  arrived  I  had  them  de- 
ployed for  battle.  As  soon  as  they  were  deployed  I  directed  an  advance,  which 
resulted  in  our  gaining  possession  of  the  snind  ridge  of  the  mountain  that  night, 
where  I  directed  my  troops  to  remain  until  further  orders.  It  was  dark  when 
we  gained  those  heights.  In  the  morning  the  skirmishers  took  possession  of 
the  road,  which  enabled  our  army  to  advance. 

As  soon  as  this  was  communicated  to  General  McClellan  I  was  instructed  to 
follow  up  the  retreating  army,  and,  if  my  troops  required  rest,  to  let  Richardson's 
division,  which  had  been  sent  to  report  to  me,  take  the  advance,  while  my  men 
weie  making  coffee  and  getting  something  to  eat.  They  followed  up  the  pur- 
suit vigorously,  taking  prisoners  all  the  way,  and  about  ten  o'clock  that  day 
they  came  up  to  the  position  which  the  enemy  had  taken  to  make  a  stand. 
This  was  about  midway  between  Antietam  creek  and  Sharpsburg,  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  ford  of  the  Potomac.  The  enemy  were  formed  in  two  lines,  each 
of  which  I  ju  ged  to  be  about  six  mOes  long.  They  were  formed  perp^idiciJtf 
to  the  Sharpsburg  road,  directly  across  the  road ;  about  three  miles  of  line  on 
one  side  of  the  road  and  about  three  miles  on  the  other.    I  judged  that  they  hid 
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in  those  two  lines  about  50,000  men.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  they 
were  drawn  up  and  displayed  for  efiect.  I  was  already  informed  that  they  had 
fallen  back  from  South  Mountain  hastily  and  in  disorder.  At  that  time  only 
Richardson's  division,  some  of  Pleasanton's  cavalry,  and  one  brigade  of  my 
corps,  Gibbon's,  had  arrived  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  enemy.  The 
creek  was  between  me  and  the  enemy. 

About  two  o'clock  I  saw  that  the  rear  of  the  enemy^  line  was  breaking  into 
column  and  marching  to  the  rear,  in  the  direction  of  Williamsport,  where  there 
was  another  ford  across  the  Potomac.  1  fully  expected  that  they  were  on  the 
retreat.  1  immediately  sent  an  officer  of  the  engineer  corps — ^Major  Houston— 
to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  fords  across  Antietam  creek  by  which  I  could 
cross,  when  the  rebel  forces  should  be  so  much  reduced  that  it  would  be  safe  for 
me  to  attack.  I  was  prevented  from  crossing  Antietam  bridge  by  reason  of  the 
batteries  which  the  reoels  had  planted  to  defend  it.  Probably  not  less  than  60 
guns  could  have  swept  the  briaee  had  I  attempted  to  cross  there.  By  5  o'clock 
that  day,  I  think,  the  balance  of  my  corps  had  arrived,  and  the  other  corps  were 
coming  up.  About  that  time  General  McCiellan  arrived.  That  was  before  the 
force  in  front  of  me  had  been  sufficiently  reduced  to  justify  an  attack  by  me. 
When  he  arrived,  of  course,  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  the  attack. 

We  remained  in  these  positions  until  about  2  o'clock  on  the  16th,  when  I 
received  orders  to  cross  Antietam  creek,  near  Oadysville — ^that  is,  some  three  or 
four  miles  above  the  road  leading  to  Sharpsbnrg.  I  immediately  put  my  corps 
in  motion,  and,  after  proceeding  about  two  miles,  I  fell  upon  the  outposts  of  the 
enemy  and  drove  them  in ;  I  drove  them  ahead  of  me  until  dark  that  ni^t. 
When  night  came  I  had  as  much  resistance  in  fi'ont  of  me  as  I  could  well  stand 
np  under.  As  soon  as  I  had  established  my  lines,  with  a  view  to  make  my 
camp  secure  during  the  night,  I  informed  General  McGlellan  that  I  should 
attack  the  rebel  army  at  the  earliest  dawn.  I  desired  to  take  the  initiative.  I 
was  aware  that  the  enemy  was  already  in  great  strength  in  front  of  me,  and  that 
in  all  probability  they  would  be  re-enforced  during  the  night.  When  I  had  left 
with  my  corps  to  make  this  attack  I  had  been  assured  that,  simultaneous  with 
my  attack,  there  should  be  an  attack  upon  the  rebel  army  in  the  centre  and  on 
the  left  the  next  morning.  I  sent  word  to  General  McGlellan  when  I  proposed 
to  attack,  in  order  that  he  might  direct  the  other  attacks  to  be  made  at  the  same 
time.  At  dawn  I  made  the  attack,  and  gained  the  high  ground  which  com- 
manded the  position  which  the  enemy  had  taken,  and  which  they  held  at  the 
time  I  commenced  the  movement.  At  9  o'clock  that  morning  I  had  advanced 
steadily,  but  securely,  to  the  point  that  I  desired.  I  had  at  that  time  a  battery 
of  howitzers  on  this  high  ground.  I  had  sent  for  two  additional  batteries  to 
double-quick  up  to  that  position.  A  number  of  my  infantry  regiments  were 
well  posted,  to  protect  them  on  their  arrival.  While  advancing,  on  the  momine 
of  the  17th,  and  about  half-past  7  o'clock,  Mansfield's  corps,  at  my  remiest,  had 
been  sent  to  my  support,  and  as  soon  as  all  my  reserves  were  engaged  I  ordered 
him  forward,  and  about  one-half  of  his  command  assisted  in  taking  possession 
of  this  commanding  position.  While  looking  for  a  point  at  which  to  post  the  bat- 
teries I  had  sent  for,  I  was  wounded.  At  that  time  my  troops  were  in  the  finest 
spirits ;  they  had  whipped  Jackson,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  fly,  throwing 
away  their  arms,  their  banners,  and  saving  themselves  as  they  best  could.  Some 
of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  regiments  were  riding  up  and  down  in  front 
of  their  men  with  the  colors  captured  from  the  enemy  in  their  hands ;  the  troops 
almost  rent  the  skies  with  their  cheers ;  there  was  the  greatest  good  feeling  that 
I  have  ever  witnessed  on  the  field  of  battle.  / 

It  was  at  that  time  that  I  sent  word  to  General  Sumner  that  I  had  been  wounded, 
and  that  he  had  better  bring  his  corps  forward.  I  was  conscious  of  his  arrival, 
and  of  the  condition  of  his  advance.  He  addressed  me,  and  passed  on.  I  had 
previously  fainted,  but  was  in  a  state  of  partial  consciousness  at  the  time  this 
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happened.  I  was  then  carried  off  ihe  field ;  and  that  is  about  all  I  know  of 
that  battle.  We  drove  the  enemy  nearly  a  mile  that  morning.  The  enemy  I 
encountered  on  the  16th  had  been  re-enfotced  durins  the  night  by  Jackson, 
from  Harper's  Ferry.  All  that  party  my  troops  had  filled  with  panic^  and  they 
were  falling  back,  fleeing  upon  their  oomraaes  in  a  disordered  conditicA.  I 
knew  that  I  had  gained  enough  there,  so  that  when  Sunmer  came  up-— from  a 
conversation  I  had  had  with  Greneral  McGldilaa  the  day  before,  I  supposed  I 
would  take  command — I  felt  as  though  there  would  be  troops  enough  with  me 
to  drive  the  rebel  army  into  the  Potomac,  or  to  destroy  it ;  and  I  expected  to 
be  able  to  do  that  by  3  o'clock  that  day.  I  had  stuted  early  in  order  to  he 
able  to  do  it. 

Question.  You  regarded  that  battle  as  won,  only  requiring  to  be  followed  up 
to  make  the  victory  a  decisive  one? 

Answer.  As  an  evidence  of  my  feeling  when  I  left  the  field,  I  telegraphed  to 
my  brother-in-law — supposmg  they  would  be  anxious  about  me — ^that  we  bad 
won  a  great  battle.  I  did  not  suppose  that  anything  could  happen  by  which 
any  drawn  battle  could  be  made  out  of  it.  I  telegraphed  that  we  had  woa  a 
great  battle,  which  had  been  severely  contested  on  both  sides.  I  had  lost  almost 
5,000  men  myself;  but  I  supposed  that  we  had  everything  in  our  own  hands. 
Instead  of  a  simultaneous  attack  being  made  on  the  centre  where  Porter  was, 
and  on  the  left,  where  Bumside  was,  there  was  no  attack  where  Porter  was ; 
and  they  told  me  afterwards  that  Bumside  attacked  somewhere  between  one  and 
three  o'clock  of  that  day.  There  was,  therefore,  plenty  of  time  to  transfer  &e 
troops  I  had  had  in  my  front  to  meet  Bumside  when  he  attacked ;  so  that 
really,  in  the  first  instance,  I  was  attacking  the  whole  rebel  army  with  only  my 
own  force. 


Washington,  March  13,  1863. 
Hon.  Lemuel  J.  Bowdbn,  (United  States  senator,)  swom  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside,  and  what  is  your  present  official  position  t 
Answer.  My  residence  proper  is  Williamsburg,  Virginia.    For  the  present  mj 

family  is  staying  in  Norfolk.    My  official  position  is  that  of  a  United  States 

senator  for  Virginia. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  Were  you  residing  in  Williamsburg  during  the  advance  of  our 
troops  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Williamsburg  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg.  I  had  been  constrained,  in 
consequence  of  the  ill  usage  I  had  received,  to  go  to  my  sister's  house,  nine 
miles  above  Williamsburg. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  force  under  Magrader  at  Yorktown,  at  the  time 
General  McClellan  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe? 

Answer.  Personally,  I  do  not.  But  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  confederate  army,  and  I  thinK  the  information  they  gare 
me  was  correct.  My  impression  decidedly  is  that  the  force  under  Magrader  at 
the  time  McClellan  advanced  upon  Yorktown  was  from  8,000  to  10,000  m^L 

Question.  That  was  the  general  understanding  among  those  in  the  vicinity 
where  you  were  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  so.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  the  information 
I  received  was  correct. 

Question.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  ground  about  Yorktown  1 


Answer.  Quite  familiar.  I  practiced  law  for  a  number  of  yean  firom  Wil- 
liamBbnrg  down  to  Hampton,  including  Yorktown.  I  was  for  five  years  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  State  legislature  from  the  county  of  York — ^the  county  of  York 
forming  a  part  of  the  legislative  district.  I  have  frequently  stopped  at  York- 
town  during  the  sessions  of  the  courts;  and  I  have  been  there  and  about  through 
that  neighborhood  electioneering  at  the  time  of  political  campaigns. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  a  vigor- 
ous attack  been  made  upon  Yorktown  proper,  or  a  flank  attack  made  f 

Answer.  I  have  very  little  skill,  if  any,  in  military  affairs;  but  my  decided 
impression  is — and  I  have  heard  the  same  from  other  Union  men  better  quali- 
fiea  to  judge  than  myself — that  when  Greneral  McOlellan  came  up  in  front  of 
Lee's  Mills,  which  formed  the  central  fortification  of  the  enemy,  their  force  there 
would  have  been  captured  or  destroyed.  I  have  heard  it  said  repeatedly  that 
Lee's  Mills  was  garrisoned  by  only  1,800  men.  The  left  of  the  confederate 
lines  rested  upon  Yorktown,  the  centre  upon  Lee's  Mills,  and  their  right,  as  I 
am  informed,  rested  upon  a  point  of  land  in  Mulberry  Island.  This  I  gathered 
from  others,  for  I  did  not  myself  go  to  Yorktown  after  the  confederates  took 
possession  of  it  until  they  had  evacuated  it. 

Question.  Had  G^eral  McClellan  captured  or  destroyed  Magruder's  army  at 
that  time,  was  there  then  any  material  obstruction  between  him  and  Richmond? 

Answer.  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I  had  been  to  Richmond  but  once  since 
the  State  had  been  forced  out  of  the  Union.  My  impression  is  that  had  General 
McClellan  captured  Magruder's  army  he  could  have  taken  Richmond  without 
difficulty.  The  weather  at  that  time  was  very  ffood.  After  the  confederates  saw 
that  Greneral  McClellan  was  going  to  sit  down  before  Yorktown  they  commenced 
■ending  down  re-enforcements. 

Question.  That  was  many  days  after  the  landing  of  our  army  there? 

Answer.  From  eight  to  ten  days.  According  to  my  recollection  General 
McClellan's  forces  fint  landed  in  the  region  of  Hampton.  Some  time  after  they 
Umded — I  do  not  recollect  how  long — they  made  a  sort  of  reconnoissance  up  to 
a  place  called  Harwood's  Mills,  some  fourteen  miles  from  Hampton,  and  tnen 
r^ired.  Some  time  after  that — ^probably  a  week — they  advanced  up  in  front  of 
the  works  at  Yorktown.  I  am  stating  what  I  understood  from  tnose  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  did  not  myself  go  among  the  confederates,  and  have  no 
means  of  personal  knowledge  in  relation  to  their  operations  there,  except  that  I 
saw  troops  going  down  to  re-enforce  Magruder. 

Question.  Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  total  number  that  went  down 
to  re-enforce  Magruder  ? 

Answer.  I  had  not.  I  shoulS  not  be  surprised  if  they  sent  down'from  60,000 
to  65,000  men.    I  cannot  answer  that  question  any  more  definitely. 

Question.  Did  vou  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  rebel  general  officers  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not,  directly.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Williamsburg, 
which  was  a  very  cloudy  and  rainv  day,  I  was  sitting  in  the  front  porch  of  my 
sister's  house ;  that  was  some  twelve  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  con- 
federate soldiers  came  along  in  stn^gling  order,  and  were  continually  crowding 
in  the  house  to  get  provisions.  My  sister  had  to  keep  five  or  six  cooks  con- 
stantly employed.  Even  then  the  soldiers  began  to  get  turbulent  and  disorderly, 
and  I  began  to  fear  that  some  outbreak  might  occur.  About  one  o'clock  in  the 
day  an  officer  rode  up,  and  seeing  me,  and  supposing  I  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
house^  came  to  me  and  said  that  General  Johnston,  and,  I  think,  (reneral  Long- 
street— but  I  will  not  be  certain  about  that — ^had  sent  their  compliments  to.  me, 
and  desired  to  know  if  they  could  have  their  headquarters  there  that  night  at 
one  o'clock.  I  had  heard  from  the  soldiers  that  they  were  skirmishing  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. They  did  not  speak  of  it  as  a  battle;  merely  called  it  skirmishing. 
I  replied  to  the  officer  that  I  was  not  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  but  I  would 
spei^  to  the  lady  who  was.    I  went  to  my  sister  and^  told  her  that  I  was  be- 
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coming  uneasy  at  the  soldiers  coming  to  the  house  so  much,  for  th^  seemed  in 
a  high  state  of  exasperation,  and  should  they  learn  what  our  political  sentimentt 
were  we  should  find  ourselves  in  a  not  very  enviable  position.  I  advised  her 
to  send  word  to  Greneral  Johnston  that  she  would  entertain  him  and  his  staff 
very  willingly;  but  in  order  to  make  suitable  preparations  for  him  it  would  be 
necessary  for  her  to  have  complete  control  of  tne  house,  and  there  should  be  a 
guard  placed  there  to  keep  tne  soldiers  away.  The  guard  was  accordingly 
placed  there,  and  we  were  not  troubled  with  the  soldiers  any  more.  In  a  short 
time  a  Mr.  Washington,  a  son  of  Mr.  Hampton,  and  some  others,  came  to  the 
house,  and  at  one  o'clock  at  night  General  Johnston,  General  Longstreetf  and 
their  staffs — some  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  all,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  fiimily — 
came  there.  I  had  retired  to  my  room,  for  it  was  understood  that  I  should  not 
go  where  the  confederate  officers  were.  My  sons  were  down  there  with  them, 
and  when  they  came  up  I  asked  them— or  one  of  them  at  least — ^what  was  said 
by  the  confederate  officers.  He  told  me  that  General  Johnston  had  said  that 
there  had  been  a  pretty  severe  skirmish  at  Williamsburg,  and  he  had  lost  prob- 
ably 500  men ;  that  while  he  was  there  one  of  General  Johnston's  aides  came 
in  and  said  that  General  McGlellan  had  sent  two  divisions  up  to  West  Point  to 
endeavor  to  cut  him  off.  To  that  General  Johnston  replied  that  it  could  hardly 
be  so,  for  if  it  were  he  (General  Johnston)  thought  he  could  capture  those 
divisions  with  but  little  difficultv,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  know  that  the 
next  day,  or  the  day  after,  I  distinctly  heara  the  firing  of  small  arms  in  die 
direction  of  West  Point,  and,  as  I  knew  that  General  McClellan's  advance  had 
not  come  up  with  the  confederates  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear,  and  knowing 
the  immense  forces  the  confederates  could  bring  to  bear  upon  those  two  divisi^nii, 
I  had  very  serious  apprehensions  that  thev  would  be  captured,  and  I  was  veij 
much  relieved  when  I  heard  that  the  gunboats  had  got  up  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  and  saved  them  from  being  captured.  One  or  two  days  after  that  Geneni 
Stoneman  and  Governor  Sprague,  now  of  the  United  States  Senate,  came  with 
the  advance  of  the  federal  army,  and  remained  at  my  sister's  house  an  hour  or 
two. 

Question.  After  our  army  passed  up  were  you  where  you  could  obtain  inj 
definite  information? 

Answer.  Nothing  further  than  could  be  gathered  from  the  newspapers. 

Question.  How  long  do  you  think  it  should  have  taken  an  army  of  100,000 
men  to  go  up  to  Richmond  from  the  time  they  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe  1 

Answer.  As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  understand  military  affairs.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that,  making  all  allowances,  giving  fiiU  time  to  do  whatever  fightise 
might  be  necessary,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  usual  slowness  of  federu 
movements,  it  ought  not  to  have  taken  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight! 

Question.  How  far  is  it  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Richmond? 

Answer.  The  distance  to  Richmond  from  the  court-house  of  each  county  in 
the  State  is  fixed  by  statute.  If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me  entirely  in  that 
respect,  it  is  sixty  miles  from  Richmond  to  Williamsburg,  from  Williamsburg  to 
Yorktown  is  twelve  miles,  and  from  Yorktown  to  Fortress  Monroe  is  twenty- 
seven  miles.  To  speak  in  round  numbers  it  is  one  hundred  miles  from  Fort- 
ress Monroe  to  Richmond. 

Question.  With  your  knowledge  of  the  country  do  you  consider  the  route 
taken  by  General  McGlellan  to  have  been  the  most  feasible? 

Answer.  By  no  means.  When  he  passed  up  by  Williamsburg  my  imi»eft- 
sion  was  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  road  he  afterwards  took  in  withdrawing 
fi'om  Harrison's  Landing,  or  some  route  near  it.  If  he  did  not  have  pontooni 
to  enable  him  to  cross  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy,  I  thought  he  would 
cross  a  little  above  at  Jourdan's  Ford. 
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Washington,  March  14,  1863. 

Lbmuel  G.  BoWdbn  sworn  and  examined. 

/    By  Mr.  Chandler: 

^^  Question.  You  are  the  son  of  Senator  Bowden,  of  Virginia  ? 
-     Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Were  you  on  the  peninsula  and  within  the  confederate  lines  at  the 
time  Greneral  McGlellan  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  At  what  place  ? 

Answer.  When  General  McGlellan  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe  my  father,  my 
brother  and  myself  were  at  my  aunt's,  nine  miles  above  Williamsburg. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  force  it  was  generally  understood  that  Magru- 
der  had  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  When  General  McGlellan  first  landed  I  suppose,  judging  from  all 
that  I  heard,  that  the  force  with  General  Magruder  at  Yorktown,  Lee's  Mills 
and  Miron  Mills  amounted  to  about  8,000  or  9,000  men,  all  told.  He  may  have 
had  more  than  eight  or  nine  regiments,  but  he  certainly  could  not  have  more 
than  9,000  men. 

Question.  How  long  after  our  forces  made  their  first  demonstration  was  it 
before  re-enforcements  began  to  be  sent  down  to  Magruder? 

Answer.  It  was  over  a  week.  Then  Longstreet's  grand  division  came  down. 
It  was  some  time  after  that  the  remainder  of  General  Johnston's  army  came 
down  to  re-enforce  the  army  at  Yorktown. 

Question.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  ground  about  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  not  well  acquainted.  I  know  the  relative  position  of  the 
mills,  &c  I  never  travelled  through  that  country  much  except  by  the  main 
roads. 

Question.  Had  General  McGlellan  attacked  in  force  and  promptly  when  he 
first  came  down,  what  would  have  been  the  result,  in  your  opinion,  and  what 
was  the  general  impression  ? 

Answer.  The  general  impression  was — I  heard  some  of  the  confederate  offi- 
cers speak  of  it  as  they  passed  along,  one  of  General  Magruder's  officers  among 
others — ^that  had  General  McGlellan  thrown  his  forces  upon  Lee's  Mills,  he 
could  have  broken  through  their  centre,  and  then  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  sweep 
right  around  and  envelope  their  army.  He  might  have  lost  2,000  or  3,000 
men  in  attacking  Lee's  Mills,  but  there  was  not  a  strong  force  there,  and  it 
could  not  have  made  a  very  prolonged  resistance.  That  was  the  impression 
generally,  so  far  as  I  could  discover. 

Question.  General  McGlellan,  it  was  thought,  could  have  destroyed  their 
army  in  that  way  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  would  have  captured  it. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  force  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  there  when 
Yorktown  was  evacuated  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know ;  it  would  be  merely  supposition  on  my  part.  I  should 
suppose  that  they  could  not  have  had  more  thau  80,000  men ;  I  think  less  than 
that  number,  if  anything. 

Question.  Where  were  you  when  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  took  place? 
Answer.  At  my  aunt's,  nine  miles  from  Williamsburg. 
Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  the  confederates  had  engaged  at 
Williamsburg? 

Answer.  All  I  heard  sav  anything  about  it  said  that  Longstreet's  division 
was  there ;  this  was  considered  their  best  division.  The  fighting  commenced 
with  a  small  number  of  their  men  there.  They  soon  hurried  back  others 
through  mud,  rain,  and  everything,  to  re-enforce  those  engaged. 
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Qnestion.  Had  (General  McGlelkn  moved  promptly  and  thrown  a  large  force 
npon  the  force  the  enemy  had  and  destroyed  them,  would  there  then  have  heen 
any  other  force  that  conld  have  serionsly  unpeded  his  march  to  Richmond? 

Answer.  My  impression  is  that  had  he  thrown  forward  a  large  force  and 
whipped  the  force  of  the  enemy  there  before  it  could  be  re-enforced,  it  would 
have  produced  a  panic  among  the  rest  and  he  could  have  gone  right  on  up  to 
Richmond  without  di£Siculty. 


Washington,  February  28,  1863. 

Sir  :  It  has  been  reported  that  on  some  one  occasion  during  the  peninsular 
campaign  the  Pennsylvania  reserves  were  "routed,**  Will  you  please  state 
whether  or  not  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  particulars,  if  any,  that  gave  rise  to 
such  report  f 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  COVODE. 
Brigadier  General  Geo.  A.  McCall. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  the  above  inquiry  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  :  The  only 
report  in  existence,  I  believe,  to  which  your  inquiry  can  refer,  is  the  report  of 
Greneral  Joseph  Hooker,  United  States  volunteers,  of  the  part  taken  by  his 
division  in  the  battle  of  June  30,  in  front  of  Richmond,  which  was  published  in 
"  Wilkes**  Spirit  of  the  Timest"  of  November  1 ,  1862.  In  this  report  that  officer 
states  **the  whole  of  MgCoU's  division  was  completely  routed,**  &c.  This  sweep- 
ing assertion  was  regarded  by  every  officer  and  man  of  my  division  as  exhibitiii£ 
a  misapprehension  of  facts  that  was  perfectl v  incomprehensible ;  and  it  caused 
me  to  add  to  my  official  report  of  that  battle  to  Greneral  McGlellan  a  supple- 
mental report  refuting  this  charge,  and  exhibitii^  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
not  in  accordance  with  facts. 

In  order,  sir,  that  your  question  may  be  comprehensively  answered,  I  must 
premise  that,  of  the  several  attacks  maae  on  the  right  flank  of  the  (jDion  armj 
while  retiring  from  the  front  of  Richmond  upon  James  river,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  was  that  commanded  by  General  Lee  in  person,  on  Monday,  the  30th 
of  June,  1862.  The  federal  troops  more  or  less  en^ged  in  this  battle  were 
Sumner's  corps,  and  McCall's,  Kearny's,  and  Hooker's  divisions.  General 
McGlellan  was  not  present  at  this  point,  and  the  corps  and  the  divisions  here 
named  manoeuvred  and  fought  independently,  except  that  the  several  com- 
manders were  instructed  to  maintain  their  positions  and  protect  the  army  trains 
then  moving  on  towards  James  river.  To  McCall  was  assigned,  by  order  of 
the  general-in-chief,  a  position  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  point  where  the 
line  of  march  turned  abruptly  from  the  New  Market  road  towards  the  river.  He 
accordingly  formed  his  division  in  two  lines,  crossing  at  right  angles  the  Nev 
Market  road,  and  in  front  of  the  Turkey  Bridge  (or  Quaker)  road  leading  to  the 
river,  and  along  which  the  trains  were  then  moving.  Sumner's  position  was  at 
some  distance  to  the  left  of  McCall's  and  somewhat  retired ;  Hooker  was  on 
Sumner's  left  and  slightly  advanced ;  Kearny  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  consequently  on  the  right  of  McCall ;  there  was  more  or  less  interval 
between  each  two.  The  confederate  forces  advanced  from  Richmond  down  the 
New  Market  road,  Lee's  object  bein^  to  cut  or  break  through  the  Union  army 
at  this  point.  Had  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  he  could  have  seized  and  strongly 
occupied  the  only  two  approaches  to  James  river,  and  then  the  lef\;  wing  (Heint- 
zelman's  and  Franklin's  col^ps)  would  inevitably  have  been  cut  off  from  Mc- 
Glellan, and  the  right  wing  would  have  been  taken  in  rear  on  its  march.  That 
this  was  Lee's  object,  as  it  was  his  expectation  to  accomplish  it,  is  established 
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f  tike  declaration  of  General  Longstreet,  ^document  in  Greneral  McCaH's  |)08- 
ssion.)  And  from  the  disposition  of  Lee  s  forces,  it  necessarily  followed  that 
le  bmnt  of  the  attack  would  be  upon  McGall's  position.  It  was  so ;  and  to 
lis  division,  which  had  been  fighting  and  marching  for  fonr  days  and  nights, 
itbout  rest  for  a  single  night,  it  was  indeed  a  desperate  a£Pair.  The  reserves, 
ith  the  exception  of  an  unimportant  re-enforcement,  had  fonght  the  battle  of 
!echanicsville  single  handed,  on  the  26th,  and  had  inflicted  on  Lee  the  only 
?feat  the  confederates  acknowledged  they  snstained  in  front  of  Richmond— 
leir  own  accounts  admitting  "  they  were  repulsed  at  every  point  with  unpar^ 
Uled  loss;*'  on  the  27th,  they  (the  reserves)  fought  at  GUines's  Mill;  and 
iving  lost  heavily  in  both  these  battles  they  were  now  reduced  to  about  six 
[ousand  (6,000)  men.  On  the  30th  (here)  the  attack,  as  already  remarked,  was 
ade  on  McOairs  position  by  Longstreet's  and  A.  P.  Hill's  divisions,  crack 
oops,  and  about  eighteen  thousand  (18,000)  strong.  For  some  time  McGall's 
vision  eilone  was  engaged,  severa^  attempts  having  been  made  to  find  a  weak 
)int  in  his  line.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground  he  was  ordered  to  occupy, 
>th  his  flanks  were  unavoidably  more  or  less  exposed ;  and  about  5  p.  m.  nis 
ft  flank  was  threatened  by  a  heavy  body  of  the  enemy.     Having  detected  this 

once,  McGall  ordered  Uie  5th  and  8th  regiments  from  his  second  line  to 
ipport  the  left,  and  directed  a  change  of  front  there  of  both  artillery  and  in- 
ntry.  lliis  was  promptly  done,  but  not  a  moment  too  6oon.  The  advance  of 
le  enemy,  under  cover  of  a  terrific  artillery  fire,  was  gallantly  met ;  his  line  was 
-oken  and  completely  routed,  and  over  two  hundred  (200)  prisoners  taken,  fre- 
)rt8  of  Golonel  Fisher,  of  the  5th ;  Golonel  Hays,  of  the  8th,  and  Lieutenant  Co- 
nel  Warner,  of  the  10th  regiments.)  Immediately  after  this  a  still  heavier  body 
'  the  enemy  rapidly  advanced.  Our  regiments  had  necessarily  become  somewhat 
sordered  by  tne  very  impetuosity  of  the  charge,  and  were  weakened  by  the 
^tachments  reouired  to  take  their  prisoners  to  the  rear ;  the  enemy,  greatly 
iperior  in  numbers,  were  upon  them  before  they  had  time  to  reform,  and  they 
ere  compelled  to  retire.  At  the  same  time  the  12th  regiment  (which  had  been 
vided  and  detached  by  General  Seymour,  of  the  3d  brigade,  commanding  the 
ft  wing  of  the  division,  afber  it  had  been  established  in  line  by  General  McGall) 
as  cut  off  from  the  line  and  driven  in  to  the  left  and  rear.    The  cannoniers  of 

section  of  a  Dutch  battery  belonging  to  Porter's  corps  left  that  day  with 
[cOall,  fled  with  their  horses  and  limbers  at  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy, 
reaking  through  four  companies  of  the  12th,  and  trampling  the  men ;  these 
en,  with  six  companies  of  tne  12th  and  the  detachments  from  the  5th,  8th,  and 
3th,  with  the  prisoners,  hurried  down  the  road  between  Sumner  and  Hooker, 
id  in  part  on  the  latter,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy.  The  enemy  suddenly 
ad  unexpectedly  coming  upon  the  Jresh  troop*  (for  they  had  not  previously 
3en  engaged)  of  Simmer  and  Hooker  soon  iiecoiled,  and  were  driven  over  npon 
[cCalPs  centre,  (not  on  Kearney,  as  stated  by  Hooker.)  Meanwhile  the  5th, 
\h,  10th,  and  rifles,  who  had  retired  immediately  in  rear  of  their  own  ground 
id  to  the  right  of  Sumner,  were  rallied  individually  by  their  colonels,  and  sub- 
$quently  came  forward,  as  shown  by  the  colonels,  the  brigade  commander  not 
eing  present.  This  temporary  reverse  of  Seymour's  brigade,  (one  out  of  three 
tigades,)  you  perceive,  has  been  magnified  into  the  complete  route  of  McGall's 
hole  division.  But  to  show  you,  sir,  what  effect  this  reverse  had  on  the  divi- 
on,  I  have  it  in  evidence  by  officers  then  engaged  in  the  centre  of  the  division 
lat  it  was  not  known  or  even  heard  of  in  their  vicinity  until  the  next  day,  or 
iter  the  battle  was  over.  I  was  with  the  centre  at  this  time,  and  it  was  not 
Down  to  me  at  the  time ;  for,  as  already  remarked,  the  enemy,  repulsed  by 
umner  and  Hooker,  was  thrown  on  to  my  centre,  whence  they  were  finally 
(pulsed  by  my  division.  1  have  stated  that  both  my  flanks  were  unavoidably 
Eposed ;  both  were  at  different  times  assailed  by  crushing  forces ;  that  on  the 
ft  I  have  described.     On  the  right,  more  than  one  hour  later  in  the  day.  Ban- 
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dall's  battery  was  charged  apon  hj  the  enemy  m  great  force,  and  with  a  reckless 
impetuosity  I  never  saw  equalled.  They  advanced  at  a  run  over  a  space  of  six 
hundred  yards  of  open  ground.  The  guns  of  the  battery  mowed  them  down 
at  every  discharge,  yet  they  never  paused.  A  volley  of  musketry  was  ponied 
into  them  at  short  ^stance  by  the  4th  regiment,  in  support  of  the  battery,  but 
it  did  not  check  them  for  an  instant ;  they  dashed  on  ana  pistoled  and  bayoneted 
the  cannoniers  at  their  guns.  Part  of  the  4th  gave  way;  the  remainder,  how- 
ever, with  part  of  the  7th  regiment  in  their  rear,  (then  coming  forward,)  stood 
their  ground  like  heroes.  As  I  was  with  the  battery  at  the  time,  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  witness,  in  the  bayonet  fight  that  there  took  place,  such  a  display  of 
reckless  daring  on  the  part  of  the  Alabamians,  and  of  unflinching  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  as  is  rarely  beheld.  My  men  were,  however, 
overpowered  by  numbers  and  borne  off  the  ground.  The  battery  was  taken, 
but  immediately  after  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  who  rapidly  retired.  These  re- 
verses were  the  only  serious  discomfitures  during  the  day. 

Just  before  sunset — about  seven  o'clock  p.  m. — at  least  two  hours  after  Hooker 
reported  riiy  whole  division  completely  routed,  Cooper's  battery,  in  front  of  the 
centre,  was,  after  several  charges  had  been  repulsed,  finally  taken  by  the  enonj, 
but  only  to  be  retaken  by  the  9th  regiment  in  a  most  glorious  charge,  wherem  the 
standard  of  the  10th  Alabama  was  captured  by  private  William  J.  Gallagher,  of 
company  F,  who  killed  the  rebel  color-bearer  and  seized  the  standard,  which  he 
presented  to  me  on  the  ground. 

I  have  no  desire  to  treat  lightly  the  reverses  on  both  flanks  of  my  division  in 
this  hard-fought  field ;  they  were  the  almost  inevitable  results  of  greatly  supe- 
rior numbers  impelled  on  those  points  with  great  impetuosity.  But  the  reserves. 
AS  A  DIVISION,  although  terribly  shattered,  were  never  defeated,  but  maintained 
their  ground,  with  these  exceptions,  for  three  hours  ^gtdnBt  thrice  their  numbos 
in,  I  believe,  the  hardestfought  and  bloodiest  battle  in  which  they  have  ever 
been  engaged ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  sustained  by  most  of  those,  if  not  all, 
with  whom  1  have  conversed.  Had  my  division  been  routed,  the  march  of  the 
federal  army  would  certainly  have  been  seriously  interrupted  by  Lee  forcing  his 
masses  into  the  interval.  The  battle  being,  in  fact,  over  when  I  was  taken 
prisoner,  I  was  conducted  at  once  to  Lee's  headquarters.  Here  Longstreet  told 
me  they  had  seventy  thousand  men  bearing  on  that  point,  all  of  whom  would 
probably  arrive  during  the  night.  And  had  Lee  succeeded  in  forcing  McGlellaa's 
line  of  march,  they  would  have  been  thrust  in  between  the  right  and  left  of  the 
federal  army.  Under  this,  verjr  probable  contmgency,  had  I  not  held  my  poo- 
tion,  the  situation  of  the  divisions  on  the  north  of  the  New-Market  road  would 
have  been  critical,  indeed.  But  Lee  was  checked ;  and  the  rear  divisions,  t4>- 
gether  with  the  reserves  and  others,  moved  on  during  the  nighty  and  joined 
McClellan  at  Malvern  Hill  before  daylight.  What  share  my  division  had  in 
effecting  this  happy  result,  let  the  country  judge. 

The  trophies  won  by  the  reserves  this  day  were  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred prisoners,  as  reported,  and  three  standards.  These  standards  are  now  (or 
were  a  short  time  since)  in  the  adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  and  are 
duly  labelled  with  the  names  of  the  captors,  &c. 

Individually  I  labored  under  great  disadvantages  in  this  battle,  havine,  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  day  lost  all  my  brigade  commanders.  General  Meade  beine 
wounded  and  compelled  to  leave  he  field  and  his  brigade,  (the  2d ;)  Oolond 
Simmons,  commanding  the  1st  brigade,  was  mortally  wounded  early  in  the  daj; 
General  Seymour  had  disappeared  from  his  (the  3d)  brigade  ;  all  my  staff  were 
wounded  or  put  hors  de  romhat;  my  orderly  was  mortally  wounded,  and  mj 
escort  killed,  wounded,  or  dispersed — two  only  excepted — having  myself  been 
almost  all  day  under  the  hotest  fire  I  ever  experienced. 

I  will  add  here,  from  a  quantity  of  testimony  in  my  possession,  extracts  from 
two  officers  of  rank : 
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"  Washington,  October  20,  1862. 

•  •  •  •  "Had  not  McGall  held  his  place  on  Newmarket  road,  that  line 
of  inarch  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  cut. 

"F.  J.  PORTER, 
"  Major  General,  Commanding  5th  Provisional  Corps.** 

"Camp  near  Wabrrnton,  Virginia, 

"  November  7,  1862. 

•  •  •  •  «  j^  ^^  Quly  tjjg  Btubbom  resistance  offered  by  our  division, 
prolonging  the  contest  till  after  dark,  and  checking  till  that  time  the  advance 
of  the  enemy,  that  enabled  the  concentration  during  the  night  of  the  whole  army 
on  the  James  river,  which  saved  it. 

"GEORGE  G.  MEADE, 

"  Brigadier  General  Volunteers.** 

GEORGE  A.  McOALL, 

Brigadier  General  Volunteers. 
Hon.  John  Covode, 

()f  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  itoar. 


Hbadquarters  Fourth  New  Jersey  Volunteers, 

Camp  near  Alexandria,  Virginia,  August  26,  1862. 

Captain:  Having  been  taken  a  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  27th  of  June  last,  carried  thence  to  Richmond,  and  only  released 
on  the  13th  instant,  since  which  time  my  regiment  has  been  actively  engaged 
journeying  from  camp,  Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  James  river,  to  our  present 
camp,  at  which  we  arrived  yesterday,  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  make  up  my 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  my  regiment  till  now,  as  follows : 

At  about  a  quarter  to  two  p.  m.  the  brigade,  while  in  Camp  Lincoln,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  received  orders  to  march  across  the  creek,  by 
the  Woodbury  bridge,  to  the  east  side,  to  resist  an  attack  of  the  enemy.  The 
order  of  march  was,  firsi,  the  3d  New  Jersey;  next,  the  4th  New  Jersey;  next, 
the  Ist  New  Jersey;  and  last,  a  battalion  of  the  2d  New  Jersey.  My  regi- 
ment (4th  New  Jersey)  marched  at  about  half  past  two,  and  reached  the  crown 
of  the  hill,  about  a  mUe  beyond  the  bridge,  the  theatre  of  the  battle,  in  about 
an  hour,  the  latter  portion  of  the  march  on  the  double-quick.  The  afternoon 
was  exceedingly  warm,  and  the  consequence  was  the  men  were  somewhat 
exhausted,  but  showed  no  relaxation  of  ardor  for  the  work  before  them. 

My  orders  from  Brigadier  General  Taylor,  commanding  the  brigade,  were  to 
take  position  on  the  left  of  the  3d  New  Jersey.  I  marched  up  my  regiment  and 
placed  it  in  the  position  assigned  it,  facing  it  towards  the  enemy,  and  was  about 
marching  it  forward  to  the  woods,  when  the  Due  de  Chartres  rode  up  and  said 
it  was  General  McClellan's  order  that  I  should  form  in  rear  of  a  regiment  in 
front  of  which  I  then  was — I  did  not  leam  its  name.  I  immediately  referred 
the  Due  to  the  brigadier  general  commanding  the  brigade,  who  directed  me  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  brought  bv  the  Due.  This  change  was  made,  when 
the  Due  again  rode  up  and  remarked  that  General  McClellan  desired  me  at  once 
to  move  to  the  front,  (as  Brigadier  General  Taylor  had  previously  ordered,)  and 
take  position  in  the  woods  to  sustain  a  regiment  then  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
This  movement  was  concurred  in  by  Brigadier  General  Taylor,  and  I  thereupon 
marched  the  regiment. forward,  the  Due  accompanying  me  to  indicate  the  exact 
location,  and  placed  it  in  line  of  battle  along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  about  fifty 
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yards  in  rear  of  the  3d  Penneylvania  reflerves.  Colonel  Sickel,  the  regiment  I 
was  to  sustain.  This  regiment  stood  its  ground  well,  and  wan  incessant  in  its 
firing.  Wishing  to  aiSbra  it  support  at  a  proper  moment,  I  went  forward  to  its 
commanding  officer  and  told  him  that  I  was  in  his  rear  and  ready  to  relieye  him 
as  soon  as  he  should  give  the  word.  In  ahout  fifteen  minutes  the  colonel 
informed  me  that,  as  his  regiment  had  heen  engaged  some  time  and  was  much 
exhausted,  he  wished  me  to  take  his  place.  This  was  the  work  of  but  a  few 
moments,  when  my  regiment,  for  the  first  time  under  immediate  fire,  commenced 
pouring  upon  the  enemy  a  shower  of  lead,  which  continued,  with  only  occasional 
intervals,  (when  I  was  anxious  to  have  the  din  cease  and  the  smoke  roll  away, 
the  better  to  discern  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy  and  more  effectively  deliver 
our  fire,)  for  nearly  three  hours — from  about  4  to  near  7.  The  regiment  all  this 
while  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  and  its  fire,  as  I  have  since  learned,  told 
with  galling  effect  on  the  enemy.  Whiting's  division,  of  Stonewall  Jackson's 
corps,  the  troops  opposed  to  us. 

At  this  period,  the  men's  pieces  in  many  cases  having  become  so  foul  as  not 
to  admit  of  the  cartridge  being  rammed  home,  and  in  others  so  hot  as  to  make 
it  dangerous  to  load  them,  and  both  officers  and  men  having  become  very  much 
exhausted,  and  Colonel  Gallagher,  of  the  11th  Pennsylvania  reserve,  inmiedi- 
ately  in  my  rear,  having  twice  come  forward  to  solicit  the  privilege  to  relieve  me 
with  his  regiment,  I  consented;  I  taking  his  position  to  sustain  him,  according 
to  his  request,  and  he  mine.     I  had,  however,  no  sooner  taken  his  ground,  than 
I  perceived  a  large  body  of  troops  drawn  up  on  my  left  and  extending  very 
considerably  to  the  rear.     There  being  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  character 
of  these  troops,  some  pronouncing  them  the  enemy,  while  as  many  believed  thcj 
were   our  own,  I  directed  a  brave  officer  of  the  regiment.  Lieutenant  Shaw, 
to  go  forward  and   certainly  to  ascertain  the  truth.    He   soon  came  back 
pointing  to  the  bullet  holes  through   his  clothes  as  evidence  they  were  the 
rebels.     I   thereupon  immediately  changed  my  front  so  as   to  oppose  these 
troops  and  be  the  better  able  to  cope  with  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  in 
a  position  to  cover  Colonel  Oallagher  should  he  be  obliged  to  retreat.    The 
change  was  effected,  but  was  no  sooner  commenced  than  the  troops  referred 
to  began  to  pour  in  upon  us  a  very  destructive  fire,  the  hissing  of  Vie  balls  (I 
can  compare  them  to  nothing  else)  being  like  that  of  a  myriad  of  serpents. 
At  the  same  time,  perceiving  in  my  new  rear  another  large  body  of  troops, 
which  I  suspected   might  be  rebel  troops,  and  which  another  brave  officer, 
Adjutant  J.  S.  Studdiford,  by  a  personal  exposure  to  their  fire,  sabsequendj 
ascertained  to  be  the  truth,  I  felt  the  extreme  peril  of  my  position.     Not,  there- 
fore, willing  to  attract  the  fire  of  these  troops  on  our  backs,  while  the  enemy  was 
already  pouring  in  shot  upon  our  front,  and  perceiving,  by  a  prostrate  podtioii, 
that  we  would  be  in  a  manner  shielded  by  an  intervening  swell  of  the  land  ud 
be  at  the  same  time  ready  to  meet  him  with  a  volley  and  a  charge,  should  he 
come  upon  us,  I  ordered  the  men  to  lie  down.    We  had,  however,  been  in  this 
position  but  a  few  minutes,  when  I  perceived  the  11th  Pennsylvania  retreating 
from  the  woods,  and  Colonel  Gallagner  in  the  rear  making  signs  to  me  that  the 
enemy  was  close  upon  him.    This  was  soon  evinced  by  the  rebels  appearing  in 
full  pursuit  at  a  double  quick,  and  passing  immediately  by  our  firont.     Havinff 
performed  my  promise  to  Colonel  Gallagher,  that  I  would  stand  by  him,  and 
giving  the  order  to  the  regiment  to  rise  and  give  the  enemy  a  volley  as  he  passed, 
and  perceiving  that  it  would  be  perfect  folly  to  attempt  to  hold  my  ground  an? 
longer,  the  whole  army  on  my  right  and  left  having  retreated  probably  as  mn^ 
as  an  hour  before,  there  was  no  alternative  but  for  my  regiment,  also,  to  retire. 
We  had,  however,  proceeded  but  a  few  yards  when  I  perceived  that  we  were 
moving  against  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  several  lines,  and  a  bat- 
tery directly  in  our  rear,  to  cut  us  off.     The  consequence  was  that,  being  snr- 
lonnded,  overwhelmingly,  on  every  side— to  the  firont,  flanks,  and  reax^— like  the 
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11th  PenDBjlvaniai  which  had  already  been  captured,  we  had  to  suffer  the  same 
fiftte.  It  was  our  misfortune  to  have  been  so  circumstanced;  but  feeling  that, 
with  the  11th  Pennsylvania,  we  had  done  our  whole  duty  in  keeping  at  bay  the 
enemy  for  an  hour  after  every  other  regiment  on  our  right  and  left  had  fallen  back, 
and  attributing  the  mishaps  entirely  to  the  fact  that  /  received  no  orderM  from 
the  brigadier  general  commandingy  or  any  other  authority  to  retreaU  (being  in 
the  woods,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  any  considera- 
ble distance  on  the  flanks,)  I  cannot  reproach  myself  or  my  regiment  with  any 
fault  on  account  of  our  capture. 

I  cannot  bear  my  testimony  too  strongly  to  the  valor  of  the  regiment  under 
my  command.  For  the  first  time  under  immediate  fire,  continuing  the  fight  for 
near  three  consecutive  hours,  and  holding,  with  the  11th  Pennsylvania  reserve, 
the  centre  of  the  front  line  for  probably  an  hour  after  every  other  regiment  had 
retreated,  it  showed  an  obstinate  courage  which  was  not  unworthy  of  the  fame 
of  Jer»ey  troops,  and  which  must  relieve  them  of  any  blame  on  account  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  day.  In  this  connexion  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  while  a 
prisoner  of  war,  in  Richmond,  I  learned  that  the  enemy  in  this  day's  fight  out- 
numbered our  forces  engaged  two  to  one. 

Where  the  officers  generally  behaved  so  gallantly,  it  is  not  expected  that  I 
should  mention  them  particularly,  but  I  would  be  derelict  did  I  not  present  the 
names  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wm.  B.  Hatch  and  Adjutant  J.  S.  Studdiford, 
who  more  especially  and  conspicuously  aided  me  by  their  zeal,  coolness,  and 
activity,  in  inciting  the  regiment  to  the  brave  and  persistent  stand  which  it  took, 
under  such  adverse  circumstances,  during  the  whole  engagement. 

Below  I  append  an  official  list  of  the  casualties,  by  which  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  total  killed,  inclusive  of  officers,  was  45 ;  total  wounded,  inclusive  of 
officers,  103;  aggregate  killed  ai^d  wounded,  148,  or  23  per  cent  (very  nearly 
one-fourth)  of  the  regiment. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  SIMPSON, 
Colonel  4tth  New  Jersey  Volunteers  and  Major  Topographical  Engineers. 

Captain  Robert  F.  Dunham, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General,  1st  Brigade, 

Slocum*s  Divisum,  6th  (Franklin's J  Army  Corps. 


Washino^on,  March  19,  1863- 
Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  S.  Alexander  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gk)och : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
aide-de-camp. 

Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  peninsula?  and 
if  so,  in  what  capacity  ? 

Answer.  I  was  with  that  army,  as  captain  of  engineers,  and  I  then  held  my 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  aide-de-camp. 

Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

Answer*  Yes,  sir.  I  was  not  engaged  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy, 
where  General  Porter  was  ;  I  was  on  the  right  bank,  with  General  Franklin^ 
whose  troops  were  engaged  more  or  less  during  the  day.  . 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  order  issued  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  the  baggage 
of  the  ajrmy  ?    If  so,  what  was  that  order,  and  why  was  it  not  carried  out  ? 
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Answer.  The  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  was  fonglit  on  the  27th  of  Jan^  Ob 
the  afk;emoon  of  the  28th  I  was  sent  for  by  Greneral  McClellan  to  go  to  head- 
quarters, which  I  found  established  then  at  Savage  Station.  I  arrived  there 
about  dark.  After  seeing  General  McClellan,  and  getting  his  instructioiiB  to 
conduct  a  reconnoissance  to  James  river,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  was  any  enemy  on  the  road,  and  for  ordering  up  supplies  for  the  army — 
as  he  intended  to  march  there — while  waiting  for  an  escort,  I  was  shown  a 
printed  order,  directing  the  destruction  of  the  baggage  of  the  officers  and  men, 
and  I  think  also  the  camp  equipage ;  appealing  to  the  officers  and  men  to  sub- 
mit to  this  privation,  because  it  wopld  be  only  temporary — "  only  for  a  few 
days,'*  I  think  the  order  stated.  Whether  it  contemplated  any  further  de- 
struction than  that  I  have  mentioned^  I  do  not  now  remember.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  this  order  I  returned  to  General  McClellan's  tent,  and  remonstrated  witk 
him  against  allowing  any  such  order  to  be  issued.  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  army ;  would  demoralize  the  officers  and  men ; 
that  it  would  tell  them  more  plainly  than  in  any  other  way  that  they  were  a 
defeated  army,  running  for  their  lives.  The  general  asked  me  very  earnestly 
if  that  was  my  opinion.  I  told  him  it  was.  The  officers  discussed  the  order 
at  headquarters.  I  left  there  that  night  about  12  o'clock.*  I  have  heard  since 
that  that  order  was  never  promulgated,  but  suppressed.  Whether  it  was  mj 
remonstrance  with  the  general  that  induced  this  course,  or  whether  he  came  to 
that  conclusion  from  other  considerations,  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing, 
never  having  spoken  with  him  upon  the  subject  since  that  time.  I  am  not  en- 
tirely positive  whether  that  order  was  printed.  I  have  understood,  in  talking 
with  some  officers  since,  that  it  was  printed ;  and  that  is  my  impression.  How- 
ever, I  may  be  mistaken  in  that. 

Question.  Can  you  specify  what  property  that  order  contemplated  thed^ 
struction  of? 

Answer.  I  remember  particularly  the  baggage  of  the  officers  and  men,  for  I 
remember  the  appeal  to  the  officers  and  men  to  submit  to  that  privation.  I  do 
not  remember  whether  it  contemplated  the  entire  supply  train  of  the  army  or 
not.  But  it  contemplated  the  baggage,  tents,  camp  equipage,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Question.  What  instructions  did  you  receive  connected  with  the  retreat  of 
the  army  to  Harrison's  Landing,  and  what  did  you  in  pursuance  of  those  in- 
structions ? 

Answer.  My  orders  were  verbal,  and  were  received  from  General  Barnard 
and  General  McClellan ;  from  both  to  the  same  effect.  I  do  not  now  remember 
from  which  of  those  officers  1  first  received  the  instructions.  My  orders  were 
to  go  to  the  James  river  from  Savage  Station,  and  communicate  with  the  gon- 
boats  supposed  to  be  near  City  Point ;  to  send  back  a  despatch  with  an  office 
to  General  McClellan,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  act  as  guides  for  the 
different  columns  of  his  army  as  they  would  march  to  the  James  river ;  to  order 
up  supplies  for  the  army,  his  supplies  then  being,  as  it  was  supposed,  between 
Harrison's  Landing  and  Old  Point  Comfort ;  then  to  take  a  gunboat  and  ex- 
amine the  James  river  on  both  sides  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  shores  and  the  probable  landing  places ; 
then  to  go  up  the  Chickahominy  to  the  head  of  navigation,  and  ascertain  the 
places  at  which  the  army  might  cross  in  case  of  necessity ;  and  then  return  to 
neadquarters  and  report.  I  left  Savage  Station  about  12  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  28th  of  June,  taking  with  me  Lieutenant  Comstock,  of  the  engineers, 
and  Major  Pleasanton  and  the  2d  cavalry  for  an  escort.  We  went  that  ni^t 
to  the  camp  of  General  Woodbury,  near  White  Oak  swamp,  where  we  slept  a 
few  hours  and  got  breakfast.  Here  I  was  joined  by  Lieutenant  Farqubar,  of 
the  engineers.  The  29th,  Sunday,  we  marched  to  the  James  river,  and  arrived 
on  the  bank  at  Carter's,  some  three  miles  above  City  Point,  about  4  o'clock  in 
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the  afternoon.  Here  I  took  a  canoe  and  went  down  the  river  to  Oity  Point, 
where  I  had  heard  there'  was  a  gunboat  After  seeing  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  gunboat,  whose  name  I  do  not  now  remember,  and  requesting  liim  to 
order  up  supplies  for  the  army  wherever  they  might  be,  I  returned  to  Carter's ; 
wrote  a  despatch,  which  I  sent  by  Lieutenant  Loeser,  of  the  2d  cavaliy,  with 
twelve  men  to  act  as  guides.  This  despatch  was  sent  to  be  delivered  to  the 
general  in  person.  I  then  went  up  the  James  river  to  see  Captain  Rodgers,  of 
the  Galena,  and  we  proceeded  up  to  Turkey  Bend.  I  supposed  at  that  time 
that  that  would  be  the  point  where  the  army  would  stop  its  retreat.  Finding 
Captain  Rodgers  of  the  opinion  that  the  army  could  not  sustain  itself  there, 
that  the  supplies  would  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy  at  City  Point  and  Fort  Pow- 
hatan, and  remembering  my  orders,  I  proceeded  the  next  morning  to  the  month 
of  the  Chickahominy.  Here  our  boat  got  aground.  At  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  July  we  went  up  the  Chickahominy,  some  30  or  40  miles,  to 
the  head  of  navigation,  called  the  Window  Shades.  The  battle  of  Malvern  was 
then  in  progress,  and  the  sound  of  the  cannon  could  be  distinctly  heard.  Every 
person  was  anxious;  and  having  ascertained  all  that  could  be  learned,  I  returned 
at  once  to  Carter's,  arriving  there  during  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d 
of  July  I  found  General  McClellan  on  board  of  the  Galena,  and  reported  to 
him  in  writing  the  result  of  my  investigation  and  examination  of  the  rivers, 
having  prepared  my  report  the  night  before,  and  that  day  I  landed  at  Harrison's 
Landing,  where  the  army  had  been  directed  to  go. 

Question.  Where  was  the  Galena  when  you  reached  it  ? 

Answer.  It  was  in  the  James  river,  I  should  think,  about  four  miles  above 
Carter's,  either  at  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Turkey  Bend,  and  perhaps 
three  miles  from  Malvern. 

Question.  Did  you  go  on  board  the  Galena  expecting  to  find  General  McClel- 
lan there? 

Answer.  No ;  I  went  on  board  to  see  Captain  Rodgers,  supposing  that  he 
could  tell  me  where  General  McClellan  was  to  be  found,  and  found  General 
McClellan  there. 


Washington,  March  23,  1863. 
Major  Greneral  John  F.  Reynolds  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers,  at  present  commanding  the  first 
coips  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  At  what  point  were  you  when  the  rebellion  first  broke  out,  and 
when  did  you  join  the  army  in  the  field  ? 

-  Answer.  I  was  commanding  the  cadets  at  West  Point  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  joined  the  army  in  the  field  in  September,  1861,  from  recruiting  service. 
I  had  been  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  14th  infantry,  and  was  recruiting 
one  battalion  of  that  regiment  from  the  4th  of  July  until  September.  I  joined 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  under  General  McClellan  while  it  was  opposite  Wash- 
ington. 

Question.  With  what  rank  and  position  ? 

Answer.  As  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  in  the  Pennsylvania  reserves. 

Question.  When  the  army  moved  from  Washington  to  the  peninsula,  to  what 
corps  were  you  attached  ? 

Answer.  The  division  to  which  I  belonged  (General  McCall's)  was  attached 
to  General  McDowell's  corps — the  first  corps. 
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Questioii.  Bow  Ions  did  joa  remain  attached  to  General  McDowell's  eor^  1 

Answer.  I  remained  attached  to  that  corps  until  the  beginnii^  of  June,  whea 
the  division  was  sent  from  Fredericksburg  to  General  McOlellan,  by  way  <tf  the 
Bappahannock  and  York  rivers. 

Question.  When  did  you  reach  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  at  what  point! 

Answer.  The  division  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  White  House, 
on  York  river,  somewhere  about  the  8th  or  10th  of  June»  as  near  aa  1  can  recol- 
lect 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville  ? 

Answer.  I  was;  that  is,  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville  on  the  26th  of  June; 
there  was  another  battle  of  Mechanicsville,  or  at  least  an  action,  which  is  some- 
times called  Mechanicsville ;  that  was  when  Mechanicsville  waa  first  occupied 
by  Greneral  Franklin's  corps,  before  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 

Question.  Will  you  give  a  brief  description  of  that  engagement  1 

Answer.  The  battle  of  Mechanicsville  .commenced  on  the  afWmoon  of  the 
26th  of  June,  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  The  forces  engaged  in  it  were 
two  brigades  of  McCall's  division,  occupying  a  defensive  position  along  the  line 
of  Beaver  Dam  creek,  which  position  hod  been  selected  prior  to  our  arrival 
there,  or  about  that  time,  by  General  Porter,  and  the  troops  disposed  in  it  bj 
General  Seymour  and  mvself,  under  General  McCall's  direction.  The  enemj 
attacked  the  position  on  the  two  roads  leading  to  the  left  and  right  with  quite  a 
large  force,  and  with  great  vigor.  The  action  continued  until  nightfall,  when 
the  enemy  were  repulsed  in  every  effort  that  he  made  to  assault  the  position,  or 
to  turn  the  immediate  position  on  the  right.  The  position  could  be  turned  still 
further  to  the  right,  and  that  would  have  been  what  tliey  would  have  done  tlie 
next  morning,  as  they  had  sent  troops  off  so  far  to  turn  the  right  that  we  had 
no  troops  to  extend  in  force  to  that  point.  Reserves  ^ere  ordered  up  from 
General  Porter's  corps — Griffin's  brigade.  Martindale's  brigade  was  in  posif 
tion ;  and  a  portion  of  the  2d  brigade  of  General  McCall's  division,  some  two 
i^giments,  were  in  action.  The  regiments  of  Griffin's  and  Martindale's  brigades 
were  not  engaged,  although  some  of  Griffin's  regiments  were  in  position  to  sup- 
port the  right  of  our  line.  Our  loss  was  not  heavy  in  the  engagement,  but  that 
of  the  enemy  was  very  severe.  About  12  o'clock  at  night  1  received  orden 
from  Genersd  McCall  to  evacuate  the  position,  and  fall  back  on  the  Goal  Harbo; 
road  to  Gaines's  mill.  The  troops  were  drawn  off  between  that  time  and  daj- 
light,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  pieces  of  artUlery  on  the  right  and  left, 
and  one  regiment  supporting  them ;  those  were  finally  withdrawn  simultaneooslj 
by  General  Seymour  and  myself,  under  our  own  supervision,  and  we  were  not 
closely  followed. 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

Answer.  I  was;  and  my  brigade  was  engaged  £or  the  greater  part  of  the  after- 
noon, and  until  our  line  was  broken  on  the  left,  and  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  troops  engaged  on  the  right ;  and,  unfortunately,  cot 
off  myself,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  make  my  way  back  to  the  bridges  that  nigbt. 
I  was  made  prisoner  the  next  morning — Saturday  morning — ^by  their  pickets. 
The  position  of  Gaines's  Mill  I  knew  scarcely  anything  about,  either  the  ground 
or  the  position  of  the  troops.  As  my  brigade  had  been  in  action  the  day  before, 
I  was  first  ordered  by  Gt»i«ral  Porter  to  place  it  in  reserve.  But  shortly  after 
the  action  commenced  I  was  called  upon,  and  my  brigade  was  placed  in  actioD. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  force  at  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  enemy  were  about  60,000  strong.  I  think  they  most 
have  hod  that  number  from  their  line  and  the  troops  I  saw. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  our  force  1 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  poeitively  the  strength  of  our-force.  My  inqirefliion 
is  that  the  force  engaged  on  our  side  was  about  30,000**not  far  firom  that 
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Qaestion.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  oar  loss  t 

An&wer.  I  think  our  whole  loss,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  about 
9,000  men. 

Question.  Will  you  ffive  an  account  of  what  befel  you  after  you  were  taken 
priflooer,  and  describe  the  treatment  that  you  received  ? 

Answer.  When  taken  prisoner  by  the  picket  I  was  conducted  to  the  rtor, 
into  the  presence  of  the  general  commanding  that  part  of  the  line,  Greneral  D. 
H.  Hill,  and  I  found  several  general  officers  of  the  enemy  there  with  him. 
Among  them  were  General  Jackson,  General  Ripley,  and  General  C.  S.  Winder. 
I  was  received  by  them  very  properly,  and  nothing  occurred  there  to  myself  at 
all  derogatoiy  to  my  position  as  a  general  officer  in  our  army.  In  a  very  short 
time  I  was  sent,  under  escort,  on  horseback,  to  the  rear,  on  the  old  Goal  Harbor 
road,  as  far  as  General  Lee's  headquarters.  There  we  were  halted.  I  was  sent 
with  some  other  prisoners,  the  most  of  them  wounded,  among  them  Major  Glitz. 
We  were  sent  in  an  ambulance  to  General  Lee's  headquarters  until  he  was  com- 
municated with.  After  that  we  were  conducted  to  Richmond,  over  the  battle- 
field of  Mechanicsville.  On  arriving  in  Richmond  we  were  taken  to  the  provost 
marshal.  General  Winder,  who  sent  me  to  the  Spottswood  House,  a  hotel  there, 
where  I  remained  until  after  the  battles  were  all  over,  confining  mysdf  entirely 
to  my  room.  I  gave  General  Winder  assurance,  I  think,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
that  I  would  remain  in  my  quarters.  I  do  not  recollect  now  whether  it  was  in 
writing  or  not.  After  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  having  been  joined  by  Greneral 
McGall,  we  were  taken  one  evening  out  of  the  hotel  by  the  assistant  provost 
marshal,  and  conducted  to  the  prison  for  the  officers,  which  had  been  prepared— 
a  tobacco  warehouse— and  placed  in  confinement  there,  where  all  the  officers 
they  had  captured  were  confined,  the  fidd  officers  on  one  floor — a  large  floor. 
A  space  was  partitioned  off  for  Greneral  McOall  and  myself  to  occupy.  The 
floor  above  us  was  occupied  by  the  captains,  and  the  floor  above  that  by  the 
subalterns.  In  this  prison  we  remained  until  some  four  or  five  officers  escaped. 
After  that  circumstance  we  were  paraded  in  pubHe— marched  down  the  streets 
to  the  Libby  prison.  We  understood  that  this  was  done  because  it  was  supposed 
that  the  remaining  officers  had  connived  at  the  escape  of  the  others.  At  the 
Libby  prison  we  were  all  placed  on  two  floors,  without  any  distinction  as  to  rank 
being  made.  While  in  the  first  prison  the  officers  were  allowed  by  the  authorities 
one  ration  each,  consisting  of  bread  and  meat  only.  There  was  a  caterer  to  the 
prison,  who  attended  to  the  commissions  of  the  officers,  and  bought  provisions 
for  them,  such  things  as  they  chose  to  buy  themselves  for  their  messes ;  and 
General  McCall  and  myself  were  allowed  to  have  our  meals  brought  from  a 
boarding-house.  After  we  were  placed  in  the  Libby  prison  this  was  continued, 
I  believe,  with  some  restrictions.  We  remained  in  the  libby  prison  until  our 
esdiange  was  effected,  when  we  were  ordered  to  prepare  to  march  to  Aiken's 
Landing.  There  was  some  objection  made  by  some  of  the  officers — some  who 
were  sick  and  unable  to  march,  and  some  who  thought  they  ought  not  to  be 
made  to  march ;  and,  finally,  some  five  or  six  conveyances  were  provided — ^mule 
wagons— which  were  used  for  all  the  field  officers  and  those  who  were  sick,  and 
a  light  board  wagon  was  given  to  Greneral  MeOall  and  myself,  and  in  that  way 
we  were  conveyed  to  Aiken's  Landing.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and 
on  the  load  down  the  officers  and  the  guard,  who  were  marching,  were  halted* 
0oaie  three  miles  out  of  town,  in  the  shade,  and  detained  there  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  having  given  out  in  marching.  We  started  between  12  and  1  o'clock, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  we  arrived  at  Aiken's  Landing  that  night,  and  we 
arrived  at  Harrison's  Bar  the  next  morning,  the  12th  or  l^h  of  August,  I  think. 

Question.  What  was  the  character  of  the  rations  allowed  to  you  by  ik» 
authorities  in  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  The  rations  eonsisted  only  of  bread  and  meat,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  same  as  was  allowed  to  their  own  soldien.    I  do  not  know  the  amoant  of 
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it ;  I  never  saw  it ;  we  would  not  touch  it  at  alL  If  it  was  sent  to  the  prison 
it  went  into  the  general  mess  of  the  officers,  and  they  used  it  there.  Haying 
our  meals  brought  to  us,  I  did  not  see  the  rations  at  all.  The  bread,  I  know, 
was  very  good. 

Question.  What  was  the  character  of  the  quarters  in  which  you  were  placed! 
Wa»  it  suitable,  all  circumstances  considered,  for  officers  of  your  rank  1 

Answer.  The  character  of  the  quarters  was  very  filthy,  and  unsuitable  to  the 
character  of  a  general  officer  in  every  way  whatever.  We  all  washed,  ate, 
slept,  &c.,  in  the  same  room.  The  room  consisted  of  the  entire  floor  of  a  large 
tobacco  warehouse,  unobstructed  except  by  the  rows  of  posts  supporting  the 
upper  part  of  the  building.  The  reason  they  gave  for  it  was  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  officers  under  guard  in  that  way — at  least,  we  understood  that 
that  was  the  reason — ^because  the  people  were  so  excited  that  it  would  not  do  to 
allow  the  officers  any  greater  privilege. 

Question.  Can  you  describe  the  treatment  of  our  private  soldiers  ? 

Answer.  I  only  know  that  the  men  were  encamped  on  an  island  in  the  James 
river,  above  the  town.  I  have  personally  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  treat- 
ment of  the  men  was.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  consider  the  treatment  of 
the  officers  unjustifiable,  for  various  reasons.  There  was  no  necessity  for  re- 
moving us  from  the  first  prison;  especially  the  general  officers.  With  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  prisoners,  according  to  the  rules  of  war,  we  ought  not  to 
have  been  made  responsible  for  any  of  the  acts  of  those  officers  who  escaped 
from  the  prison,  under  any  circumstances.  We  wer^  kept  under  guard  all  the 
time,  and  if  the  guard  failed  to  do  their  duty  there  was  no*  one  to  blame  but 
themselves.  If  any  pledge  had  been  exacted  from  us  to  remain  in  a  certain 
place,  without  guards  at  all,  we  would  have  felt  bound,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
have  kept  that  pledge.  But  the  action  of  the  prison  authorities  there  implied  a 
connivance,  on  the  part  of  the  general  officers,  which  was  entirely  gratuitous, 
for  which  there  was,  of  course,  no  foundation  whatever,  so  far  as  the  general 
officers  and  a  majority  of  the  other  officers  were  concerned.  If  those  who 
escaped  had  any  accomplices  in  the  matter,  it  must  have  been  confined  to  one 
or  two  confidants. 

Question.  What  was  the  rank  of  the  officers  who  escaped  ? 

Answer.  There  was  one  lieutenant  colonel — Lieutenant  Colonel  Hatch— a 
captain,  I  think,  and  the  rest,  I  think,  were  subalterns.  Two  of  them  were  re- 
captured.    The  others  got  away,  and  joined  the  army  at  Harrison's  Landing. 

Question.  What  was  the  treatment  of  the  men  who  were  retaken  ? 

Answer.  It  was  very  harsh  and  barbarous.  They  were  taken  every  night 
under  guard  out  of  the  prison  and  confined  in  some  close  dungeon,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  and  brought  back  in  the  morning.  They  were  not  pat  back  at 
any  time  with  the  other  officers  who  were  prisoners,  but  were  put  in  with  the 
men  or  teamsters  ;  that  is.  Colonel  Hatch  and  the  other  officer  with  him — I  do 
not  recollect  his  name  or  grade.  The  discipline  of  the  prison  and  the  control 
of  the  prisoners  were  vested  in  a  very  young  officer,  whose  character  I  myself 
know  from  transactions  at  West  Point  while  he  was  a  cadet  under  me.  This 
officer  and  some  persons  from  Maryland  had  the  control  in  the  prisons.  The 
character  of  this  officer  had  been  such  at  West  Point  that  when  I  met  him  m 
Richmond  I  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  him.  Those  persons  had  the 
entire  control,  so  far  as  I  could  understand,  and  were  only  responsible  to  the 
provost  marshal  general  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  prisoners. 
Question.  When  and  where  did  you  next  resume  active  service  1 
Answer.  I  rejoined  General  McClellan's  army  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and 
inmiediately  reported  for  duty,  and  took  conmiand  of  a  division  of  Pennsyl- 
vania reserves. 

Question.  Will  you  continue  your  narrative  from  that  point  t 

Answer.  The  division  was  ordered  to  embark  for  Aquia  creek  from  Hani- 
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son's  Landing,  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  of  August,  and  arrived  at  Aquia 
creek  and  debarked  at  night  some  three  days  after,  after  a  delay  of  about 
twenty-four  hours  at  Old  Point  Comfort  by  a  storm.  I  proceeded  to  Frede- 
ricksburg the  same  day,  where  I  reported  to  General  Bumside.  I  was  then 
ordered  to  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock,  at  which  place  we  arrived  on 
the  second  day  after  reaching  Fredericksburg,  reporting  to  General  Pope  at 
Rappahannock  Station,  who  assigned  my  division  temporarily  to  General 
McDowell's  corps.  '  On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  I  received  orders  from 
Grenend  Pope  to  join  him  on  the  march  to  Warrenton.  We  took  part  in  all  the 
operations  of  his  army  aft«r  that  time,  being  engaged  in  the  battles  of  the  29th 
and  30th,  and  retiring  with  his  forces  to  the  defences  in  Washington.  General 
Hooker  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  General  McDowell's  corps,  and  the 
division  marched  through  Washington  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Mary- 
land. I  continued  with  the  division  until  we  arrived  at  Ridgeville,  when  I 
received  orders  to  report  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  take  command  of 
the  militia  there.  I  returned  to  the  army  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  about 
the  28th  of  September,  I  think,  and  have  remained  with  that  army  until  the 
present  time. 


Washington,  March  26,  1863. 
Major  General  £.  D.  Keybs  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  present  position  and  com- 
mand in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers,  and  in  command  of  the  fourth 
«rmy  corps.  My  headquarters  are  in  Yorktown,  Virginia.  My  command  ex- 
tends across  the  peninsula  at  Williamsburg  and  down  the  peninsula  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  also  on  the  Gloucester  side,  including 
Gloucester  Point,  where  I  have  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  and  a  fort  under  my  command.  I  also  have  to  a  certain  degree  some 
gunboats  under  my  control,  sometimes  one,  two  or  three,  that  co-operate  with 
me  in  their  operations,  and  are  stationed  in  the  York  river. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  had  that  command  1 

Answer.  I  have  been  on  the  peninsula  from  about  the  28th  of  March,  1862, 
until  the  present  time,  my  corps  being  left  on  the  peninsula  when  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  withdrawn  from  there.  I 'am  in  the  department  of  Virginia, 
under  the  general  command  of  General  Dix. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  concise  account  of  your  connexion  ynih  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  since  you  were  last  before  this  committee? 

Answer.  From  the  time  I  was  before  this  committee  last  I  continued  until 
about  the  middle  of  March  in  the  command  of  a  division,  afterwards  called 
Couch's  division.  On  the  10th  of  March,  in  command  of  that  division,  I  crossed 
the  Potomac  and  encamped  at  Prospect  Hill.  Not  far  from  the  first  of  March 
a  council  was  held  of  division  commanders,  to  take  into  consideration  the  sub- 
ject of  changing  the  base  of  operations  from  in  front  of  Washington  to  some 
point  below.  1  voted  in  favor  of  changing  the  base  after  the  rebel  batteries  on 
the  Potomac  should  have  been  destroyed  ;  not  until  then.  I  did  not  understand 
that  the  plan  of  campaign  was  matured  before  that  council,  although  the  gen- 
eral features  of  it  were  agreed  upon.  During  the  time  that  the  subject  of 
change  of  base  was  discussed  I  had  refused  to  consent  to  the  peninsula  line  of 
operations  until  I  had  sent  word  to  the  Navy  Department  and  asked  two  ques- 
tions: First.  WhethertheMerrimack  was  certainly  neutralized  or  not?  Second. 
Whether  the  navy  was  in  a  condition  to  co-operate  efficiently  with  the  army  to 
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break  throngH  between  Torktown  attd  Gloacester  Point  f  To  both  of  these 
questions  answers  were  returned  in  the  affirmative ;  that  is,  that  the  Merrinuiek 
was  neutralized,  and  that  the  navy  was  in  a  condition  to  co-operate  efficiently  to 
break  through  between  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  About  the  13th  of  March  a 
council  of  the  corps  commanders  was  held  at  Fairfax  Gourt-House,  at  whidi 
were  present  Generals-  McDowell,  Sumner,  HeintEeliaan,  and  myself.  Genend 
McClellan  was  not  present  much  during  the  discussions.  The  subject  of  tlie 
campaign  was  talked  of.  I  do  not  know  that  any  minixtes  were  made.  It  was 
finally  agreed  and  understood  that  we  were  to  take  the  army  down  to  Old  Point 
Comrort  and  move  up  the  peninsula.  The  force  to  be  taken  away  was  to  con- 
sist of  four  corps  :  McDowell's,  Sumner's,  Heintzelman's,  and  mine.  At  the 
same  meeting  tne  subject  of  the  defence  of  the  coital  was  discussed.  One  fiut 
governed  me  in  all  my  consideration  of  the  subject :  that  the  President  had  siid 
in  my  hearing  three  or  four  times  over  that  he  would  not  consent  to  a  move- 
ment of  the  army  down  the  river  without  leaving  a  force  sufficient  to  make  the 
capital  secure.  Upon  that  subject  the  corps  commanders  debated  and  agreed  at 
to  what  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  capital  secure.  We  agreed  that  aD  the 
forts  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river  should  have  a  competent  military  ga^ 
rison,  as  I  understood ;  that  all  the  forts  on  the  Maryland  side  should  be  occu- 
pied; that  is,  not  a  full  war  garrison,  but  enough  probably  for  one  relief;  and, 
in  addition  to  that,  the]%  should  be  a  movable  column  of  25,000  men.  We 
supposed  that  would  be  enou^  to  make  the  capital  secure.  I  remember 
that  General  Sumner  said  that  40,000  men  should  be  left ;  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  include  the  garrisons  and  all.  I  thought  it  would  require  more 
than  40,000  men,  as  I  would  want  to  garrison  these  forts,  as  I  thought  they 
should  be  garrisoned,  and  have  outside  a  movable  force  of  25,000  men  fit  for 
duty.  The  corps  commanders  were  unanimous  in  their  agreement.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  aiTangements  made  there,  the  army  was  embarked  for  Old 
Pomt  Comfort.  My  three  divisions,  embracing  something  like  32,000  men, 
were  Smith's,  Couch's,  and  Casey's.  Smith's  division  went  first ;  I  went  with 
Couch's  division,  and  Casey's  followed.  I  arrived  at  Old  Point  about  the  28^ 
of  March,  I  tliiuk.  Casey's  division,  which  was  the  largest  of  my  divisions, 
was  nearly  all  raw  troops.  Some  of  them  had  not  received  their  arms  when  I 
got  the  order  to  embark.  I  remained  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  or  near  Newport 
News  until  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  when  I  was  ordered  to  move  with 
two  divisions  up  the  peninsula.  Casey's  division  not  yet  being  in  a  condition 
to  move,  all  their  armament,  &C.,  not  then  having  arrived,  I  moved,  therefore, 
with  two  divisions.  I  marched  the  first  day  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  Union 
Mills,  and  the  day  following  I  arrived  at  Warwick  Court-House,  about  seven 
miles  from  Yorktown.  About  three  miles  in  front  of  Warwick  Court-House  the 
head  of  my  column.  Smith  leading,  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy  at  a  place 
called  Lee's  Mills.  The  enemy  had  strong  field  works  in  front  of  us,  which 
looked  fresh.  Owing  to  the  bad  roads,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  country, 
&c.,  my  column  was  stopped  there,  and  we  remained  in  camp  along  that  line  until 
the  4th  of  May. 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  attack  upon  those  works  1 

Answer.  I  had  batteries  erected,  and  several  times  threw  shots  at  the  enemy's 
works,  and  had  reconnoissances  in  force  all  along  the  line  I  occupied,which  covered 
a  space  of  seven  or  eight  miles  along  Warwick  creek.  The  works  at  Lee's  Millf 
were,  apparently,  very  strong.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  entirely  unknown, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  approach.  I  did  not  see  any  propriety  in  ordering  an 
assault  against  such  very  strong  works,  and  my  want  of  knowledge  of  the  line  to 
the  right  and  left  was  such  that  I  did  not  know  where  to  strike  until  I  had  been 
there  for  some  time.  We  had  repeated  skirmishes  all  along  the  line  during  the 
month  of  April,  the  details  of  which  are  among  my  papers,  which  I  should  hare 
to  examine  in  order  to  give  them. 
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On  file  afternoon  of  the  16tfa  of  April  General  Smith  was  in  command  of  the 
right  of  my  line,  and  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  cross  Warwick  creek  and 
assault  the  enemy's  works.  He  was  repulsed  with  a  very  serious  loss — that  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  that  he  employed,  the  loss  was  excessive. 
This  attempt  of  General  Smith  to  cross  there  was  not  only  not  in  accordance 
with  my  orders,  but  in  opposition  to  my  orders. 

I  had  seen,  on  many  occasions,  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  try  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  line  with  his  division,  or  a  portion  of  it,  and,  as  I  had  had  no 
orders  to  do  so  myself,  and  did  not  see  any  place  where  we  could  cross  without 
massing  our  troops  and  making  it  a  general  assault,  I  had,  on  several  occasions, 
told  General  Smith  not  to  attempt  it.  Nearly  all  the  orders  I  gave  to  General 
8mith  in  reference  to  that  subject  were  verbal ;  but  I  have  one  written  commu- 
nication here  which  I  think  will  show  the  nature  of  my  orders.     It  is  as  follows : 

"HEADaUARTRRS  FoURTH  ARMV  CoPRS, 

"  Warunck  Court-House,  April  15,  1862. 

'<  Sir  :  I  have  orders  from  Miyor  Genend  McClellan,  of  which  the  following 
18  an  extract : 

" '  Do  not  move  any  of  the  troops  from  their  positions  unless  the  enemy  actually 
lands  or  crosses  the  Warwick.  Let  nothing  but  extreme  necessity  move  Smith 
fix>m  his  position,  which  is  a  key-point  of  great  importance.' 

**  The  above  instructions  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Major  General  McClellan, 
and  must  be  obeyed  literally.  The  enemy  are  and  have  been  at  work  through- 
out their  lines,  and  if  their  work  can  be  stopped  without  violating  the  orders  of 
Creneral  McClellan  let  it  be  done. 

"Brigadier  General  W.  F.  Smith, 

**  Commanding  Division,'* 

The  next  day,  the  16th,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  firing  between  Smith'l 
forces  and  the  enemy  across  Warwick  river,  and  I  went  up  there  expecting, 
probably,  that  there  would  be  a  general  attack.  I  found  General  McClellan 
there  with  General  Smith.  The  effect  of  the  firing  was  not  very  decisive  on 
either  side.  I  discussed  the  subject  of  our  situation  with  General  McCleUan 
and  Greneral  Smith,  and  it  was  agreed,  as  I  understood,  that  the  night  should  be 
spent  by  trying  to  cover  our  men — that  is,  to  build  more  batteries  and  arrange 
the  men  on  the  right  and  left  of  where  the  batteries  were  to  be  erected,  so  as  to 
prevent  surprise  and  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  if  they  should  undertake  to  cross. 

When  I  had  settled  that  conclusion,  as  I  supposed,  hearing  some  firing  to  my 
left,  I  rode  off  with  my  staff  officers  lo  look  at  the  rest  of  my  line.  The  roads 
were  very  bad.  After  passing  through  the  woods  two  miles,  perhaps,  I  heard 
heavy  firing  in  the  rear.  I  stopped  and  told  members  of  my  staff  that  I  sup- 
posed it  must  be  from  some  point  beyond  where  Smith's  division  was.  I  there- 
fore kept  on.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  firing  was  in  reality  from  Smith's 
division,  but  the  woods  were  so  thick  that  the  sound  was  deadened.  I  passed 
along  around  my  lines  and  examined  everything,  and  arrived  at  my  headquarters 
at  nearly  dark.  I  had  not  been  there  long  before  I  learned  that  there  had  been 
quite  a  severe  engagement  at  Smith's  division,  and  that  he  had  lost  very  heavily. 
He  did  not  make  any  report  to  me  about  it*  and  I  wrote  this  note  to  him  the 
next  day. 

"Headquarters  Fourth  Corps, 

«  Warwick  Court-House,  April  17,  1862. 

.  "  Sir  :  I  have  learned,  by  rumor,  that  shortly  after  I  left  your  headquarters 

yesterday  afternoon  you  attempted  to  throw  troops  across  Warwick  river,  and 

were  renulsed  with  severe  loss.    At  the  moment  of  leaving  you  it  was  ray  un- 

derstanaing,  derived  from  the  discussion  of  my  position  with  Genei-al  McClel- 
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Ian,  then  present,  and  yourself,  that  no  such  move  was  in  contemplation  hy 
Major  General  McClellan,  and  certainly  no  such  move  was  contemplated  by  me. 
I  therefore  desire  that  you  wUl  at  once  notify  me  by  what  authority,  or  by  what 
reason,  you  made  the  attempt  to  break  the  enemy's  lines  which  has  ignited 
disastrously. 

"  I  remain..  &c. 

"  Brigadier  General  W.  F.  Smith, 

"  Commanding  Divuion** 

I  went  up  myself  the  same  day,  and  took  this  note  and  delivered  it  to  Gen- 
eral Smith  with  my  own  hand.  He  told  me  that  he  considered  that  the  move  was 
authorized  by  General  McClellan.  I  said  that  if  he  authorized  it  of  course  I 
had  nothing  to  say.  He  was  authorized  to  make  his  report  direct  to  General 
McClellan,  and  his  report  states,  in  substance,  that  General  McClellan  had  au- 
thorized the  movement.     No  other  reply  was  made  to  me. 

In  consequence,  I  supposed,  of  this.  General  Sumner  was  appointed  within 
three  days  after  to  take  the  general  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army, 
which  embraced  my  corps  and  his  also.  I  continued  after  that  to  report  the 
operations  of  my  corps  to  General  Sumner  until,  and  including,  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg. 

The  army  remained  in  front  of  the  lines  of  Yorktown  until  the  4th  of  May, 
when  the  enemy  retreated  during  the  night  between  the  3d  and  4th  of  May. 
The  enemy  had  been  for  a  day  o^  two  making  preparations  to  retreat,  as  I 
learned  from  a  negro,  by  carrying  off  their  artillery  from  Griffin's  wharf,  on 
James  river,  and,  as  I  believe,  from  points  on  the  Yorktown  side. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  left  my  headquarters, 
at  Warwick  Court-House,  to  pursue  the  enemy.  I  had  already  detached  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  my  corps,  but  had  been  ordered  to  remain  there  until  I 
received  orders  to  go.  I  received  those  orders  about  three  o'clock,  and  m 
fifteen  minutes  I  was  under  way. 

Question.  Had  the  enemy's  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown  been  recently 
constructed  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir ;  those  I  came  first  in  contact  with  looked  very  fresh,  as  if 
they  had  been  thrown  up  very  recently. 

Question.  Was  that  the  character  of  all  the  works  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  character  of  all  the  works  I  saw.  Many  of  them 
were  constructed  while  we  were  there. 

Question.  Did  any  considerable  portion  of  them  bear  any  evidence  of  having 
been  constructed  for  months  ? 

Answer.  The  interior  works,  when  I  passed  over  them,  looked  auite  old ; 
more  so,  I  thought,  than  those  that  we  saw  when  we  approached  at  first.  My 
impression  was  that  they  had  been  digging  very  diligently  and  very  rapidly 
after  we  landed  upon  the  peninsula ;  principally  upon  the  roads  or  approaches 
where  we  first  came  in  contact  with  them. 

Question.  Why  was  not  the  attempt  made  to  carry  those  works  inunediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  in  full  force  upon  the  peninsula  I 

Answer.  That  relates  to  headquarters.  I  did  not  see  General  McClellan 
until  I  had  been  several  days  at  Warwick  Court-House,  and  I  only  saw  him 
three  times  during  the  month  we  were  there.  The  reasons  he  had  for  not  jpress- 
ing  forward  and  making  the  attempt  to  carry  those  works,  I  am  not  able  to 
state ;  nor  was  I  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  whole  extent  of  the  lines  to 
know  whether  that  would  have  Tbeen  good  policy.  My  impression  now  is  that 
if  the  whole  army  had  been  pressed  forward,  we  should  have  found  a  point  to 
break  through.     But  I  give  tnat  simply  as  my  impression. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  tfiere  was  any  consultation  held  with  the 
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corps  commanders,  or  witH  any  of  them,  as  to  tHe  advisabilitj  of  making  an 
assault  npon  those  works  1 

Answer.  If  there  was  any  such  council  as  that  held,  I  was  not  at  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  was  any  su^h  council  held. 

Question.  Was  the  siege  in  front  of  Yorktown  a  necessity ;  and  if  so,  was  it 
pressed  with  sufficient  vigor  ? 

Answer.  I  should  say  that  I  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  before  the 
army  advanced  that  Yorktown  should  be  captured.  As  to  whether  the  siege 
was  pressed  with  great  vigor  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  as  my  lines  were  sev- 
eral miles  away  from  Yorktown,  and  I  had  no  means  of  judging  of  the  vigor 
with  which  the  siege  was  pressed,  except  by  looking  at  the  works  afterwards. 
The  labor  upon  them  was  very  great,  and  I  suppose,  therefore,  the  siege  was 
pressed  with  considerable  vigor. 

Question.  In  your  judgment  was  the  siege  a  necessity  in  order  to  capture 
Yorktown] 

Answer.  The  place  might  have  been  taken  either  by  siege  or  assault.  But  in 
looking  at  the  works  there  after  we  got  possession,  I  should  say  that  in  making 
an  assault  our  loss  would  have  been  very  great;  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  a 
siege  was  necessary  to  take  Yorktown.  I  do  not  say  that  a  siege  was  necessary 
to  take  any  part  of  the  line.  But  Yorktown  was  very  strong;  and  if  we  haid 
made  an  assault  on  Yorktown  we  should  have  met  with  a  very  severe  loss. 

Question.  Could  you  have  penetrated  their  lines  at  some  other  point  without 
great  sacrifice  of  men,  and  having  broken  their  line  would  not  Yorktown  have 
necessarily  fallen? 

Answer.  I  will  not  say  that  if  we  had  pressed  on  immediately  on  arriving  in 
front  of  their  lines,  we  might  not  have  found  a  point  where  we  could  have 
broken  the  line,  and  then  have  invested  Yorktown  on  two  sides,  when  the  fall 
of  it  of  course  would  have  been  hastened.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  had 
pressed  on  rapidly  when  we  first  arrived,  we  might  have  found  a  point  through 
which  we  could  have  broken. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  What  effect  did  the  fact  that  the  James  and  York  rivers  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy  have  upon  the  advance  of  the  army  ? 

Auswer.  It  retarded  our  operations  against  the  enemy  very  much. 

Question.  Had  they  any  armed  vessels  on  those  rivers  ] 

Answer.  They  had  the  Teazer  and  another  gunboat  on  the  James  rivers. 
And  two  or  three  times  reports  were  brought  to  me  that  the  enemy  had  three 
gunboats  on  the  James  river.  Those  gunboats  frequently  threw  shells  from 
the  James  river  within  the  limits  of  my  camp.  How  it  was  on  the  York  river 
I  am  not  certain,  for  I  was  not  on  that  side. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  any  armed  vessels  on  the  York 
river? 

Answer.  I  never  have  heard  that  they  had  any  there. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  They  had  a  force  at  Gloucester  Point? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  strong  fert  there. 

Question.  Had  that  any  effect  upon  the  movements  and  operations  of  the 
army? 

Aiiswer.  The  possession  of  Gloucester  Point  by  the  enemy  retarded  the 
taking  of  Yorktown,  and  it  abo  enabled  the  enemy  to  close  the  river  at  that 
point. 
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.  ByMr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Had  our  army  invested  York  town,  those  fortifications  would  have 
follen  with  Yorktown? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  Gloucester  must  have  fallen  upon  our  getting  possesnon 
of  Yorktown,  and  the  York  river  would  then  have  heen  open* 

Question.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  statement? 

Answer.  At  3  o'clock,  perhaps  4  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  on  the  day  the 
enemy  left  their  lines,  I  received  orders  myself  to  move,  a  considerable  portion 
of  my  force  having  already  marched.  I  arrived  at  headquarters  near  the  battle- 
ground at  Williamsburg  after  dark  that  night.  Our  cavalry  and  light  artillerj 
bad  made  an  attack  on  Fort  Magruder  and  were  repulsed.  I  made  inquiry  « 
to  the  appearance  by  daylight  of  things  in  front,  and  was  informed  tnat  the 
enemy  had  works  of  strong  profiles;  that  they  were  in  force  in  front;  and  th&t 
the  position  which  they  had  occupied  was  about  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
peninsula.  I  concluded  in  my  own  mind,  therefore,  that  there  must  positively 
be  a  battle  the  next  day. 

One  of  my  divisions,  Snuth's,  was  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Whitta- 
ker's  house,  and  along  that  neighborhood.  After  satisfying  myself  of  the 
necessity  of  having  all  my  forces  up,  I  wrote  an  order  to  General  Casey,  who 
was  encamped  at  a  place  called  Half-way  House,  to  march  at  dawn  of  day  the 
next  morning  without  fail.  As  the  order  was  very  important  I  despatched  it 
by  my  adjutant  general,  now  Lieutenant  Colonel  Suydam.  I  directed  him  to 
impress  upon  the  officers  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  on  the  march  at  dawn 
of  day  the  next  morning./  Colonel  Suydam  reported^  to  me  that  he  reached 
Gkneral  Casey's  headquarters  a  little  after  midnight.  And  from  General 
Casey's  headquarters  he  wrote  to  General  Couch,  who  was  encamped  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  just  in  rear  of  him,  this  note: 

««  Half-way  House,  Vibginia,  May  5,  1862. 

''  General  :  I  am  instructed  by  the  general  commanding  the  corps  to  direct 
you  to  move  your  command  as  early  as  possible  this  morning  forward  on  the 
road  in  the  direction  of  Williamsburg,  following  closely  on   the   column  of 
Casey's  division.     General  Casey  has  been  ordered  to  march  at  daybreak. 
•*  Very  respectfully,  &c. 
"Brigadier  General  Couch, 

"  Commanding  Division^ 

[The  further  examination  of  this  witness  was  postponed  till  to-morrow.] 


Washington,  March  27,  1863. 
Major  General  E.  D.  Kb  yes's  examination  resumed. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  statement? 

Answer.  As  I  consider  this  a  very  important  point  in  mv*  testimony,  I  will 
embrace  in  it  a  portion  of  my  report  of  the  battle  of  Wimamsbm^,  which  I 
wish  to  give  as  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

"On  my  arrival  at  Whittaker's,  it  was  too  dark  to  judge  of  the  field  which 
was  mostly  covered  with  forests.  I  learned,  however,  that  some  of  our  regular 
artillery  and  cavalry  had  been  repulsed;  that  the  enemy  had  a  line  of  strong 
earthworks  in  front ;  and  that  his  defences  stretched  across  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  peninsula.    Consequently  I  anticipated  a  battle  for  the  next  day,  and 
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wrote  a  peremptory  order  for  Grenerals  Cotidi  and  Gaaej  to  move  forward  with 
their  divisions  at  the  break  of  day  the  next  morning.  To  give  greats  impres- 
sivenesB  to  the  order  I  sent  it  by  Captain  Suydam,  my  adjutant  general,  Gap- 
tain  Suydam  delivered  it  in  person  about  midnight.  And  notwithstanding  the 
frightfol  condition  and  blocking  up  of  the  roads,  I  anticipated  that  those  divis- 
ions would  begin  to  arrive  as  early  as  9  o'clock  a.  m.  It  was  fi*om  four  to 
seven  hours  later,  however,  before  those  divisions  did  arrive  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  The  delay,  which  was  most  unfortunate,  is  accounted  for  by 
Generals  Casey  and  Negley,  by  reason  of  conflicting  orders  from  Greneral 
Sumner,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  Graham's  brigade  had  returned  for  their 
knapsacks.'' 

The  first  of  the  troops  of  the  two  divisions,  which  I  had  left  behind,  which 
arrived,  were  Peck's  brigade  of  Couch's  division,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
Casey's  division.  The  balance  of  those  two  divisions  arrived  by  instalments 
daring  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  and  the  bulk  of  Casey's  division  came 
np  about  4  o'cbck,  I  having  gone  to  a  church  about  a  mile  below  Whittaker's 
and  ordered  them  up  myself.  Peck's  brigade  arrived  in  time  to  do  most  excel- 
lent service.  A  portion  of  Palmer's  and  Keims's  brigades  of  Casey's  division 
also  got  under  fire  and  did  some  service.  Negley's  brigade,  which  was  the  first 
of  Casey's  division,  arrived  about  the  time  that  General  McClellan  arrived  on 
the  field,  which  was  not  far  from  4  o'clock.  They  were  ordered  to  go  to  the 
support  of  Hancock,  who  had  been  briskly  engaged  on  our  right;  but  they  did 
not  get  under  fire,  the  enemy  retreating  before  they  came  up  to  where  Han- 
cock was.  ^ 

I  considered  the  delay  of  my  two  divisions  in  eoming  up  as  having  been  ex- 
tremely unfortunate.  Had  they  arrived  in  aocordance  with  the  orders  which  I 
gave  through  Colonel  Suydam,  we  should  have  been  able  to  have  beaten  the 
enemy  early  in  the  day,  and  could  have  relieved  Hooker  effectually.  I  had 
ordered  them  up  to  Whittaker's  house,  where  they  would  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  easily  assailed  the  enemy's  left,  and  would  have  been  able  to  do 
him  more  damage  than  if  they  had  marched  up  the  road  that  Hooker  took. 

General  Sumner,  who  had  assumed  command  in  right  of  his  seniority,  al- 
though none  of  his  own  corps  was  present,  agreed  with  me  entirely  as  to  the 
Ninety  of  assailing  the  enemy's  left.  But  as  General  Hooker  sent  very 
uent  and  very  earnest  s^peals  for  re-enforcements.  General  Sumner  gave  or- 
ders several  times  for  the  troops  down  at  the  church,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear, 
to  move  up  the  same  road  that  Hooker  had  taken,  and  I  am  certain  he  coimtev- 
manded  his  orders. 

I  £&e\  very  great  delicacy  in  speaking  of  orders  given  by  one  not  now  living. 
Bat  the  testimony  I  am  now  giving  is  simply  an  elucidation  of  my  report  whidi 
I  have  already  given  in  my  testimony,  and  which  was  written  while  General 
Sumner  was  living. 

The  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  sained  by  our  side,  but  at  a  very  great  loss 
in  Hooker's  division,  and  eonsiderable  loss  in  Hancock's  and  Peck's  brigades. 
The  victory,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  was  nothing  like  as  decisive  as  it 
should  have  been,  nor  gained  so  early  in  the  day.  In  fact  the  victory  was  not 
what  in  military  language  is  generally  called  a  perfect  victory,  because  we  were 
not  able  to  sleep  in  the  enemy's  camp  except  in  part. 

The  enemy  evacuated  Fort  Magruder  during  the  night  succeeding  the  battle, 
and  the  next  morning,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  I  was  ordered  to  advance, 
and  did  advance  to  the  city  of  Williamsbure;  I  remained  in  the  city  of  Wil- 
liamsburg five  days,  I  think,  before  the  march  was  again  resumed. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  wei^  lost  by  Hancock  and  Peck  in  the 
battle  a(  Williamsburg  ? 

Answer.  The  killed  and  wounded  in  Peck's  brigade  were  104,  missing  1 ; 
the  killed  and  wounded  in  Hancock's  were  less  than  in  Peck's. 
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QueBtion.  When  was  it  first  known  that  the  enemy  had  defensive  woiks  at 
WiUiamsburg? 

Answer.  I  never  knew  it  until  I  came  up  to  Whittaker's  the  night  preceding 
the  battle. 

Question.  Were  the  enemy  pursued  from  Williamsburg? 

Answer.  The  enemy  were  not  pursued  by  any  of  the  forces  under  my  com- 
mand any  farther  than  the  city  of  Williamsburg. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  pursued  by  any  of  the  other 
forces? 

Answer.  My  knowledge  upon  that  subject  is  not  definite  enough  to  enable 
me  to  testify. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  there  waa  not  an  immediate  and  general  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  after  that  battle? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  * 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man,  should  or  should  not  there 
have  been  an  immediate  pursuit? 

Answer.  My  opinion,  as  a  military  man,  is  that  the  most  vigorous  and  imme- 
diate pursuit  should  have  been  made  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  if  an  immediate  and  vigorous  pursuit  had  been 
made,  what  would  have  been  the  result? 

Answer.  If  an  immediate  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  enemy  had  been  made, 
I  think  we  should  have  overtaken  portions  of  his  troops,  and  have  been  able  to 
cajSture  sach  baggage  as  he  took  with  him.  I  think  also  it  would  have  hastened 
our  arrival  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond,  and  we  should  have  been  able  to 
aftack  the  enemy  before  he  had  made  the  preparations  for  defence  and  obtained 
the  re-enforcements  which  our  delays  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  doing. 

Question.  Will  you  now  proceed  with  your  narrative  from  this  point? 

Answer.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May  my  corps  marched  from  Wil- 
liamsburg and  camped  at  Burnt  Ordinary.  The  roads  in  many  places  being 
very  bad,  my  march  was  necessarily  very  slow.  Still  my  corps  might  have 
arrived  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  across  the  Chickahominy,  earlier  than  it  did.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  much  the  other  portions  of  the  army  were  necessarily  retarded. 
On  the  23d  of  May  I  received  an  order  from  the  commanding  geuend  to  move 
my  divisions  across  the  Chickahominy  river,  and  take  position  at  points  beyond 
Bottom's  Bridge,  as  indicated  in  the  order.  Casey's  division  was  the  first  to  cross 
the  Chickahominy,  and  Couch's  was  the  second.  I  crossed  myself  the  day  before, 
the  22d,  and  reconnoitred  on  the  other  side.  I  sent  out  repeated  and  continual 
reconnoitring  parties  daily  from  the  23d  until  the  30th  of  May,  inclusive,  the 
day  previous  to  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  The  first  encampments  that  I  occu- 
pied with  my  two  divisions  after  crossing  the  Chickahominy  were  stretched 
along  the  road  branching  from  the  Williamsburg  road  to  White  Oak  Swamp 
Bridge.  The  nearest  of  Uiem  was  about  a  mile  from  Savage's  Station.  On  the 
24th  of  May  I  received  orders  from  General  McCleUan,  through  Greneral  Marcj, 
his  chief  of  staff,  to  move  forward  and  seize  the  nearest  strong  point  to  Seven 
Pines  and  fortify  it.  In  connexion  with  that  order  I  will  read  a  telegram  I 
received  the  next  day  from  General  iSlcClellan  himself. 

"  Hbadquartbrs  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

"  May  25,  1862. 

"  Your  telegram  to  Greneral  Marcy  just  received.  General  Marcy 's  instructions 
of  last  night  were  for  you  to  select  the  nearest  strong  position  to  Seven  Pines, 
which  I  infer  you  have  done,  and  hope  that  the  picket  or  advanced  guard  at  the 
Seven  Pines  itself  are  strong  enough  to  keep  off  small  parties  of  the  enemy. 
Your  position  and  arrangements  seem  to  be  fully  in  accordance  with  my  wishes. 

"General  E.  D.  Keves, 

"  Commanding  4^A  CarpM,^* 
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The  position  which  I  had  occupied,  and  which  is  the  subject  of  this  telegram, 
was  about  half  way  between  Savage's  Station  and  the  fork  of  the  road  called 
Seven  Pines.  I  laid  out  rifle-pits  and  intrenchments  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Williamsburg  road,  and  set  the  troops  to  work,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  made 
the  position  a  very  strong  one.  It  was  a  position  which  I  myself  selex^ted  in 
accordance  with  the  general  instructions  I  had  received  from  General  McClellan. 
And  I  thought  then,  and  I  have  always  thought  since,  that  it  was  the  position 
where  I  should  have  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  May  I  received  a  communication  dated  from  "  Headquarters  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  Camp  near  Coal  Harbor."  It  was  dated  May  24,  at  10.30  p.  m. 
I  will  read  from  that  communication.  "The  general  commanding  directs  that 
you  advance  your  corps  to-morrow  morning  to  the  Seven  Pines  and  hold  that 
position.  General  Heintzelman  has  been  ordered  up  to  occupy  your  present 
position."  In  that  same  communication  I  was  ordered  to  send  my  baggage, 
wagons,  &c.,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  I  was.  also,  in  the  same 
communication,  ordered  to  select  the  nearest  strong  natural  position  that  could 
be  found  at  the  Seven  Pines,  and  not  to  go  much  beyond  that  until  further 
orders.  In  the  same  communication  I  am  informed  that :  "  General  Heintzelman 
will  be  ordered  to  take  the  general  command  of  all  the  troops  upon  the  Richmond 
side  of  the  river  for  the  present,  and  you  will  please  obey  any  instructions  you 
may  receive  from  him."  It  was  my  intention,  after  I  had  selected  the  point  I 
have  referred  to,  that  is,  half  way  between  Savage's  Station  and  Seven  Pines, 
to  send  forward  one  or  two  brigades  to  Seven  Pines  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  to  devote  all  the  remaining  force  I  had  to  fortify  the  main  position  I  had 
selected.  But  I  was  afterwards  overruled  in  the  arrangements  I  made.  On 
the  28th  of  May  I  received  this  communication: 

"  Hbadquartbrs  Left  Wing, 
"  Camp  two  miles  from  Bottom*  s  Bridge,  May  28,  1862. 
"  Gbnkbal  :  The  brigadier  general  desires  you  to  order  Brigadier  General 
Oasey  to  move  forward  his  division  to  the  clearing  by  two  houses  and  a  wood- 
pile, about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  his  present  position,  and  to 
fortify  it.     He  also  desires  you  to  move  General  Couch's  division  forward  to 
the  Seven  Pines.     These  movements  to  be  made  at  6  a.  m.  to-morrow  morning. 
He  wishes  you  to  direct  General  Casey  to  complete  the  approaches  to  the  bridge 
he  is  building  over  the  Chickahominy  river. 
"  Brigadier  General  E.  D.  Kbybs, 

"  Commanding  Ath  Corps.*' 

The  remainder  of  that  note  is  immaterial.  It  was  signed  by  Chauncey 
McKeever,  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  Heintzelman. 

I  thought  the  arrangement  thus  ordered  a  very  bad  one,  and  I  expressed  my 
objections  several  times,  and  I  received  this  note  &om  General  Heintzelman. 

"  Hbadquartbrs  Lbft  of  Line,  &c., 

"  May  29.  1862. 
"General :  The  brigadier  general  commanding  instructs  me  to  say  that  he 
moves  forward  a  brigade  of  General  Kearney's  division  this  morning  to  a  position 
not  over  two  miles  from  the  Seven  Pines.  In  case  of  an  attack  General  Kearney's 
division  could  re-enforce  you  in  half  an  hour.  A  company  of  General  Couch's 
division  was  relieved  as  soon  as  the  guard  for  these  headquarters  arrived.  The 
position  occupied  by  your  corps  was  selected  by  General  Barnard  and  Lieutenant 
Uomstock,  of  the  engineers,  and  instructions  to  occupy  it  came  from  Major 
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Greneral  McGlellan.     The  major  general  commanding  ba«  also  directed  that  tlie 
third  corpe  shall  not  be  moved  forward,  unless  to  prevent  jonrs  from  beia^ 
driven  back  by  the  enemy. 
«<  I  am,  &c., 

"CHAUNCEY  McKEEVER, 

'' Chitf  of  Bug. 
"  Brigadier  General  E.  D.  Kbybs, 

"  Commanding  ^tk  Corpz^ 

I  had  understood  that  the  engineers  had  examined  the  position  about  Seven 
Pines,  and  the  wood-pile  in  advance  of  it.  But  I  had  no  other  evidence,  except 
the  note  I  have  just  read,  that  they  had  positively  recommended  that  position 
to  be  occupied  by  me  in  force.  I  objected  to  the  position  strongly  and  repeatedlj. 
As  the  testimony  will  show,  I  did  not  move  forward  with  my  force  and  oecupj 
the  position  at  Seven  Pines  and  the  wood-pile,  in  force,  until  tbe  morning  of 
the  29th  of  May. 

The  weather  g^ierally  was  very  unfavorable  about  that  time  and  the  roa^ 
very  muddy.  The  men  of  my  corps  having  been  continually  in  tbe  front  were 
very  much  fatigued.  But  I  ordered  them  immediately  to  set  all  tbe  disposable 
force  to  work  to  fortify  tbe  position.  As  there  was  a  great  deal  of  scouting  to 
be  done,  and  a  great  deal  of  picket  and  guai*d  duty  required  of  the  men,  the 
amount  of  labor  which  they  were  able  to  perform  was  comparatively  small.  The 
whole  time  they  had  was  the  part  of  the  29th  left,  after  moving  their  positiooA, 
and  the  30th  to  work  on  their  intrenchments,  which  consisted  of  rifle-pits  and 
a  small  pentangular  redoubt,  and  some  slashings  that  were  cut. 

The  11th  Maine  regiment  of  Casey's  division  built  a  bridge  whilst  I  wm 
across  the  Ghickahominy  at  a  place  not  isx  from  thd  old  Grapevine  Bridge,  and 
it  was  over  that  bridge  that  Sumner's  corps  was  able  to  come  to  tbe  assistance 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  The  labor  performed  by  my  troop? 
was  very  great,  and  they  were  taxed  excessively. 

During  the  two  days  in  which  I  occupied  the  position  of  Seven  Pines  and  in 
front  of  it,  I  took  every  means  in  my  power  to  ascertain  the  force  and  posidon 
of  the  enemy.    I  telegraphed  General  Marey  as  follows  on  the  28 tb,  at  8  a.  m.: 

"  General  Negley  reports  aU  quiet  in  front.  Evidence  of  moving  beard  during 
the  night;  the  noise  of  wagons,  shouts  of  teamsters,  and  successive  words  of 
command  from  different  commanders." 

That  was  corroborated  from  various  other  sources,  and  I  communicated  it  to 
headquarters.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  at  8  a.  m.,  I  telegraphed  General 
McOlellan  as  follows : 

"  I  expect  to  send  a  report  to-day  on  the  failure  of  General  Casey's  division. 
One  great  cause  was  the  rawness  of  tbe  troops.    At  my  final  survey  of  mj 

Sosition  last  night  I  passed  one  hundred  yards  beyond  the  point  where  Major 
lelly  fell  in  the  morning.  I  saw  many  rebel  pickets.  At  the  same  time  &e 
enemy  remained  in  line  of  battle  on  my  right,  and  was  found  by  two  scouting 
parties  on  the  left  The  enemy  is  found  all  around  a  semicircle,  described  wi^ 
a  radius  of  two  miles  from  my  headquarters  as  a  centre." 

During  the  ^\^  or  six  days  preceaing  tbe  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  I  made  very 
frequent  communications  to  headquarters  in  reference  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  exposed  position  occupied  by  me.  I  wrote  to  General  Williams 
in  these  words  on  the  26th  at  10.20  a.  m. : 

**  I  am  now  within  about  two  miles  in  an  air  line  from  New  Bridge,  and  leas 
than  three  by  the  road.  I  am  in  view  of  the  enemy's  pickets  in  all  directions 
on  the  railroad  and  the  right  towards  Ghickahominy.  I  have  also  been  out  to- 
wards the  head  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  where  the  enemy  are  seen.  He  is  get- 
ting waspish,  and  it  appears  to  me  we  have  pushed  him  as  much  as  he  will  bear 
to  be.     oo  I  will  strengthen  my  advance  in  front  and  around  Seven  Pines,  and 
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this  point,  and  await  further  orders.  The  examination  of  the  country  below 
and  down  from  this  point  to  the  old  Grapevine  Bridge  on  the  GhickahonunyiL 
is  pretty  well  done." 

In  a  postscript  I  say : 

'*  As  the  enemy  may  soon  fall  upon  me  I  learn  that  there  may  be  a  line  of 
support  to  me  via  the  side  of  the  old  Grapevine  Bridge.  General  Negley  is 
there,  and  has  thoroughly  examined  the  position." 

On  the  29th  of  May  1  wrote  to  General  McGlellan  a  note,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : 

"  Inasmuch  as  my  position  is  so  far  advanced  I  should  like  to  know  what 
force,  in  an  emergeyy,  I  could  call  upon,  with  its  position." 

On  the  same  day  I  wrote  to  General  Marcy  that  I  had  seen  the  enemy  in 
Hue  of  battle  on  that  day  and  the  day  before  on  my  right  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  that  note : 

"  The  position  now  held  by  my  corps  is  far  advanced.  I  think  I  can  hold  it 
At  the  same  time  I  confess  the  difficulty  of  so  doing,  if  attacked  by  a  large 
force,  would  be  much  greater  than  thaft  of  defending  the  position  left  by  Couch 
this  morning.  It  is  my  opinion  that  other  troops  should  be  advanced  nearer  to 
me  than  any  I  know  of  now,  as  the  roads  are  in  the  most  wretched  condition." 

On  the  30th  of  May,  at  2  p.  m.,  I  wrote  to  General  Heintzelman : 

*'  I  am  just  in  from  an  examination  of  the  road  leading  to  the  front  of  my 
position.  In  the  front  the  enemy  is  astir.  He  drove  in  Casey's  outer  line  of 
pickets,  killing  and  wounding  some  of  our  people,  and  leaving  some  dead.  We 
drove  back  the  enemy,  400  strone,  and  now  occupy  our  position  of  last  night. 
As  Casey's  left  flank  is  threatened  I  have  ordered  Couch  to  send  a  brigade  to 
support  the  left.  I  regard  this  a  matter  of  pickets,  but  shall  be  glad  when  I 
learn  that  General  Sumner  is  across  so  as  to  strengthen  my  right." 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  I  had  time  to  write  to  General  Williams.  I  in- 
foiTned  him  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  stir  among  the  enemy  the  day  before, 
and  had  made  dispositions  to  repel  a  general  attack,  and  then — 

"  The  capture  of  one  of  General  Johnston's  aids  on  our  right  this  morning, 
and  the  running  of  the  cars  through  the  night,  all  indicate  that  the  enemy  is 
turning  his  attention  towards  this  position." 

I  wrote  again  to  General  Marcy^  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  in  relation  to  the 
capture  of  the  aid  of  General  Johnston,  and  I  stated : 

''  In  connexion  with  the  appearance  of  this  young  officer  on  our  right,  and 
near  our  lines,  I  will  stAte  that  the  general  officer  of  the  day,  Colonel  Hunt,  of 
Casey's  division,  heard  the  cars  running  through  the  night  continually.  Yes- 
terday there  was  much  stir  among  the  enemy,  and  everything  on  his  part  indi- 
cates an  attack  on  my  position,  which  is  only  tolerably  strong,  and  my  forces 
too  weak  to  defend  it  properly.  Brigadier  General  Sumner  told  me  he  should, 
perhaps,  cross  the  Chickahomiuy  last  night.  If  he  did  so,  and  takes  post  nigh 
the  old  tavern  and  this  side,  I  should  feel  much  more  secure  than  I  am  now." 

I  have  thus  given  an  idea  of  the  vigilance  exercised,  and  of  the  information 
conveyed  by  me  to  General  Heintzelman  and  to  General  McClellan.  It  having 
been  reported  that  we  were  surprised,  I  have  just  given  in  detail  the  precautions 
whieh  I  took,  not  only  on  the  day  of  battle,  but  for  many  days  previous.  The 
position  which  was  occupied  by  General  Casey's  line,  which  was  the  front  line, 
was  so  near  the  enemy,  and  the  country  was  so  thickly  wooded,  that  there  was 
no  moment  in  which  we  might  not  have  been  attacked  by  masses  oi  the  enemy, 
who  could  have  reached  our  lines  in  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  that 
they  first  showed  themselves.  On  the  da^  of  the  battle,  however,  the  firing 
conmienced  gradually,  and  all  the  troops  of  both  my  divisions  were  under  arms, 
and  all  the  artillery  horses  harnessed,  except  those  belonging  to  the  battery 
which  was  inside  a  little  fort  built  by  General  Casey.  I  was  on  horseback  an 
hour  and  a  half,  riding  along  my  lines,  before  I  considered  the  action  serionf . 
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I  did  not  send  ward  to  General  Heintzelman  to  send  forward  re-enforcanoits 
until,  I  think,  about  I  o'clock.  I  became  aware  tbat  it  was  a  serious  attack,  an 
attack  in  force,  about  balf-past  12  o'clock.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  mes- 
senger was  delayed,  and  that  he  did  not  deliver  my  message  as  quickly  by  a  great 
deal  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  In  reference  to  the  battle  itself  I  refer  to  my  report 
of  it,  (see  appendix  to  General  Keyes's  testimony,)  which  is  better  than  any- 
thing else  I  could  now  state.  The  report  was  made  by  me  after  a  most  thoToagb 
examination,  not  only  before  the  battle,  but  after  the  battle,  in  relation  to  Bach 
facts  about  which  I  might  possibly  be  mistaken ;  that  is,  when  I  ordered  a  re^- 
ment  to  a  particular  point  auer  the  battle,  I  would  go  to  the  colonel  and  asc^tain 
whether  he  went  to  the  point  I  had  indicated.  The  onlyfpoint  in  my  report 
which  I  wish  to  change  is,  that  I  think  instead  of  General  Heintzelman  arriving 
on  the  field  about  3  o'clock,  he  arrived  there  at  nearer  4  o'clock  than  3  o'clock. 
I  saw  some  of  his  troops  before  I  saw  him.  I  did  not  consider  the  battle  serioos 
until  the  shot  began  to  fall  about  me  where  I  stood,  and  until  I  could  see  the 
masses  of  the  enemy  bursting  through  the  woods  in  front  of  Casey's  line. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  corps  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines? 

Answer.  I  have  before  me  the  returns  of  my  corps  on  the  25th  of  May,  in 
which  Casey's  division  is  put  down  at  6,932  and  Couch's  division  at  8,746. 
Between  the  25th  and  the  day  of  the  battle  auite  a  number  of  the  men  were 
taken  sick,  and  my  picket  line  was  so  long,  and  the  detachments  so  nimieroos, 
that  I  am  willing  to  state  my  impression  under  oath  that  I  had  not  more  than 
12,000  men  actually  engaged  on  the  31st  of  May. 

Question.  By  how  many  troops  belonging  to  other  corps  were  you  supported! 

Answer.  I  was  supported  by  the  troops  of  Kearney's  division — that  is,  the 
brigades  of  Berry  and  Jameson.  I  was  not  supported  by  any  other  troops 
actually  engaged  until  quite  late  in  the  day — that  is,  after  5  o'clock-  After 
that  time  General  Sumner  came  up  on  the  right.  To  the  exact  time  of  his 
arrival  I  do  not  pretend  to  testify,  as  it  was  considerably  distant  from  where  I 
was. 

Question.  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  attacking  force  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  From  40,000  to  60,000. 

Question.  Why  were  you  not  supported  in  greater  force  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  reason ;  I  can  only  state  the  fact. 

Question.  Had  you  been  anticipating  an  attack  in  that  position  1 

Answer.  I  had  been,  as  the  documents  which  I  have  spread  upon  the  record 
will  fully  show. 

Question.  In  your  judgment  had  you  given  full  information  to  headquarters 
that  you  were  expecting  that  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  had  for  several  days  previous  to  the  battle. 

Question.  Was  there  any  obstacle  in  the  way  to  prevent  such  a  disposition 
of  the  troops  as  to  enable  prompt  support  to  be  rendered  you? 

Answer.  It  was  my  impression  that  a  portion  of  Heintzelman's  corps  should 
have  been  advanced  nearer  to  where  I  was  than  they  were.  A  portion  of  my 
corps  was  engaged  at  Fair  Oaks  on  the  31st.  I  was  at  Fair  Oaks  in  the  early 
part  of  the  action,  but  after  the  action  became  very  serious  I  was  not  at  Fair 
Oaks  at  all;  but  General  Couch's  division  was  there.  The  greatest  amount  of 
fighting  done  at  and  beyond  Fair  Oaks  was  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Question.  What  general  commanding? 

Answer.  General  Sumner. 

Question.  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  enemy  of  the  two  days'  fighting  at 
Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  ? 

Answer.  The  effect  was  to  defeat  them,  and  I  suppose  that  it  is  perfectly 
Intimate  to  infer  that  they  were  more  or  less  demoralized  in  consequence  tf 
that  defeat. 
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Qnestioii.  Were  the  enemy  porsned  in  foree  aftar  tbat  defeat  ? 

Answer.  They  were  not  (General  Hooker  told  me  that  he  passed  some 
little  distance  beyond  the  line  that  had  been  ocenpied  by  Casey's  pickets  before 
the  battle,  but  when  I  visited  General  Hooker's  front,  two  or  three  days  after 
the  battle,  I  found  that  his  picket  line  was  not  so  £Eir  advanced  by  some  two 
hundred  yards  as  mine  had  been. 

Question.  Why  were  they  not  pursued ;  and,  in  your  judgment,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  had  a  vigorous  pursuit  been  made  1 

Answer.  Why  they  were  not  pursued  I  am  not  able  to  state,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  Aey  had  been  vigorously  pursued  by  all  the  forces  available  for 
pursuit,  our  army  might  have  gone  into  Richmond. 

ByMr.Odell: 

Question.  Were  the  troops  that  hacd  been  engaged  in  the  first  and  second 
days'  fighting  in  condition  to  follow  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  A  portion  of  my  corps  (about  half  I  should  say)  might  have  been 
pushed  forward  in  pursuit.  But  my  corps  having  been  much  longer  engaged 
than  any  other,  was,  I  suppose,  more  unfit  to  pursue  than  any  other.  I  should 
think  that  Sumner's  corps  and  the  greater  portion  of  Heintzelman's  were  in  a 
condition  to  pursue. 

Question.  Was  the  condition  of  the  river  such  that  they  could  have  been 
joined  by  the  right  wing  of  the  army  from  the  other  side  1 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  have  understood  that  the  river 
had  swollen  to  an  enormous  height,  and  that  it  was  difficult  for  Sumner  to  get 
over ;  but  what  the  condition  was  further  up  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Would  it  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  had  the  two  wings  of 
the  army  joined  in  order  to  make  that  pursuit  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  necessary,  in  mv  judgment,  to  have  had  a  por- 
tion of  the  right  wing,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  a  portion  might  have  been 
crossed  over;  but  that  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Qooch : 

Question.  Why  was  it  that  the  army  remained  so  long  as  it  did,  with  one 
portion  on  the  right  and  the  other  portion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy? 

Answer.  Without  being  able  to  answer  definitely,  as  I  should  if  I  had  had 
command  of  the  army,  I  can  state  that  I  always  supposed  that  the  enemy 
would  be  able  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  above  where  we  were  and 
come  down  in  the  rear  and  cut  off  our  communication  with  the  White  House, 
which  was  the  depot  and  base  of  our  supplies,  unless  we  had  left  a  very  strong 
force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 

Question.  Was  not  the  army,  with  one  portion  of  it  on  the  right  bank  and 
the  other  portion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  in  a  very  bad  position 
either  to  advMice  on  Richmond  or  to  resist  an  attack  in  force  by  the  enemv? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was;  that  is,  I  think  it  was  a  violation  of  the  military 
maxim  to  divide  the  army  by  a  stream  that  cannot  be  readily  crossed  at  all 
times. 

Question.  If  that  portion  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  New  Bridge  had  been 
driven  from  their  position,  would  not  that  have  afforded  the  means  of  uniting 
the  two  wings  of  the  army,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  your  communica- 
tions ? 

Answer.  I  should  state  that  not  having  been  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
I  have  not  the  means  of  answering  that  quesfion  positively.  My  impression, 
however,  is  that  if  the  ei^emy  had  been  driven  from  his  position  before  New 
Bridge,  the  two  wings  of  our  army  might  have  been  enabled  to  co-operate. 

Question.  What  was  the  next  engagement  with  the  enemy  after  the  battles  of 
Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  1 
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Answer.  Portions  of  my  corps  were  more  or  less  engaged  almost  every  day 
from  that  time,  during  the  month  of  June>  hut  not  in  a  pitched  hattle.  The 
next  pitched  hattles  were  those  of  Mechanicsville  and  Gaines's  Mill,  I  belieTe. 
Our  outposts  and  pickets  were  engaged  all  the  time ;  sometimes  quite  seriousl  j. 
I  lo»t  several  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  ^m  my  corps  during  the 
month  of  June. 

Question.  Why  was  our  army  permitted  to  remain  in  that  condition,  separated 
hy  a  river,  from  the  time  of  the  hattle  of  Fair  Oaks  until  the  battle  of  Grames's 
Mill? 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  reason. 

Question.  Can  you  give  any  good  military  reason  for  permitting  the  armj  to 
remain  so  for  that  length  of  time  ? 

Answer.  I  can  give  no  reason  for  its  remaining  so  long  in  such  a  position. 
But  I  consider  that  the  fact  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  reason  is  very  incon- 
clusive, as  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  know  what  reasons  influenced  die  com- 
manding general  to  keep  the  army  in  such  a  condition.  I  do  not  think  that 
consultations  and  councils  were  held  frequently  with  the  heads  of  the  armj ; 
and  because  those  councils  were  not  held  i  was  not  in  a  position  to  understaod 
the  reason  why  the  army  was  kept  in  the  position  it  was  kept  in. 

Question.  You  took  no  part  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not  there,  nor  were  any  of  my  corps  there  in  the  fight. 

Question    Will  you  proceed  now  with  your  narrative  ? 

Answer.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June,  I  was  ordered  to  have  my  corps 
taken  across  White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge  during  the  night. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  Was  any  council  of  war  held? 

Answer.  There  was  no  council  held ;  but  the  moment  that  I  heard  that  Jacbcn 
was  coming  around  on  our  right  ^nng,  I  wrote  a  note  to  General  McClellan  advis- 
ing him  to  retire  down  the  peninsula.  He  replied  that  to  do  that  would  be  to  gire 
up  our  cause.  I  was  ordered  to  cross  White  Oak  Swamp.  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  General  Williams,  of  General  McClellan's  staff,  I  waa  directed  to  get  a 

Sortion  of  my  conmiand  over  before  daylight  in  the  morning.  Then  came  the 
irection :  *'  Those  troops,  after  passing  the  swamp,  will  at  once  seize  a  strong 
position  so  as  to  cover  most  effectually  the  passage  of  the  other  troops."  In 
obedience  to  that  order,  I  went  down  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  White  Oak 
Swamp  Bridge  and  found  that  the  bridge  was  not  in  a  condition  to  allow  the  cross- 
ing of  any  wheeled  vehicle ;  and  the  sun  had  appeared  some  distance  above  the 
horizon  before  a  single  vehicle  could  cross  over.  The  moment  one  of  the  bridges 
was  finished  I  pushed  my  column  across  withthe  utmost  speed,  having  employ^  a 
considerable  time  before  crossing  in  learning  the  condition  of  the  country  be- 
tween White  Oak  Swamp  and  James  river.  I  ascertained  that  from  three  to 
.  four  miles  up  towards  Richmond  from  White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge  some  three  or 
four  roads  joined ;  that  is  to  say,  the  road  to  Charles  City,  the  road  to  Long 
Bridge,  &c.  I  considered  that  an  important  point  to  occupy,  and  to  that  point 
I  directed  the  head  of  my  column  with  the  utmost  speed.  I  seized  that  point 
and  arranged  the  troops  of  Couch's  division  and  a  portion  of  Peck's  division 
(formerly  Casev's)  to  receive  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  my  Imes 
were  attacked  by  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  but  they  were 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about  a  hundred  on  their  part  and  no  loss  on  ours.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  29th  General  McClellan  came  up  to  the  front  where  I  wu, 
and,  after  some  consultation,  gave  me  orders  to  move  my  corps  to  the  James 
river  by  the  Quaker  road,  or  any  other  road  that  I  might  consider  better.  Gene- 
ral Fitz-John  Porter's  corps  was  ordered  to  move  almost  simultaneously  witii 
mine,  and  to  support  my  corps  in  case  I  was  attacked.  I  had  been  during  the 
whole  week  collecting  information  as  to  the  roads  leading  across  tcom  Whits 
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Oak  Swamp  to  James  riyer.  I  had  made  inquirieB  from  several  citizens,  whose 
statements  coincided  sufficiently  to  give  me  great  faith  in  the  information  I  gained 
from  them.  I  consulted  also  my  cavalry  scouts,  among  others  Captain  Keenan,  of 
Craig's  cavalry,  who  told  me  of  a  road  on  which  I  might  safely  move,  and  which 
ran  idmost  parallel  to  the  Quaker  road,  but  some  distance  below  it — a  mile  or 
two.  Taking  all  the  information  I  could  gain,  I  f  entured,  just  after  dark  on 
the  29th,  with  all  my  artillery  and  some  ambulances,  to  cross  over  this  road  par- 
allel with  the  Quaker  road,  which  I  did  successfully,  and  arrived  in  sight  of 
James  river  and  the  eunboats  about  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  30th.  The 
road  I  passed  over  had  not  had  a  wheel  run  over  it  for  five  years,  and  there  were 
trees  rotting  in  it.  I  sent  my  baggage  by  a  still  lower  route  down  the  peninsula. 
As  soon  as  I  got  to  the  James  river  I  went  up  to  Turkey  Bridge  and  seized 
it  and  fortified  it;  and  while  at  the  bridge,  or  close  by  it,  Fitz-John  Porter  came 
up.  He  had  come  by  the  Quaker  road.  I  was  ordered  to  guard  the  position  at 
Haxairs,  down  the  river,  with  my  corps.  But  as  the  enemy  pressea  strongly 
in  front  up  at  Malvern  Hill  and  in  that  neighborhood,  I  was  ordered  to  send  up 
Couch's  division  to  re-enforce  them  there,  while  I  held  the  line  down  the  river 
which  was  not  attacked.     On  the  1st  of  July  I  received  this  communication : 

"  HBADQUARTBBa  ArMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

"jM/y  1,1862. 
"  The  army  of  the  Potomac  moves  to-night  to  Harrison's  Bar.    Your  com- 
rinand  wiU  form  the  rear  guard,  Franklin's  corps  just  preceding  yours.     The 
gunboats  are  instructed  to  cover  vour  flank  and  rear.    Bring  along  all  the 
wagons  you  can,  but  they  are  to  be  sacrificed,  of  course,  rather  than  imperil 
your  safety.     Celerity  of  movement  is  the  sole  security  of  this  operation.     At 
Harrison's  Bar  additional  gunboats,  a  comfortable  position,  and  considerable  re- 
enforcements  under  Qeneral  Shields.    Stimulate  your  men  to  fortitude  and 
renewed  courage  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.    Couch's  division  has  already 
been  ordered  to  move  under  the  direction  of  Greneral  Porter. 
"  By  command  of  Major  General  McClellan. 

"JAMES  A.  HAKDEE, 

"  Adjutant  Crenerai. 
"  Brigadier  General  E.  D.  Kbvbs, 

"  Commanding  Fourth  Corps,** 

The  force  I  had  was  about  thirty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  two  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  Peck's  division  of  infantry.  I  considered  that  the  order  required 
me  to  take  up  a  retreat  from  Turkey  Bridge.  I  organized  parties  of  axemen, 
and  also  a  party  with  material  to  blow  up  the  bridge,  and  to  destroy  Turkey 
Bridge  the  moment  the  tail  of  our  column  should  cross.  I  arranged  my  forces 
along  the  road,  perpendicularly  to  the  road,  in  such  positions  as  to  be  able  to 
repel  the  enemy  if  he  should  attack  the  column  anywhere  along  the  route. 
There  were  two  roads  upon  which  we  could  retreat,  one  of  which  was  the  main 
road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  James  river.  There  was  another  road  about 
midway  between  the  main  road  and  James  river,  which,  starting  out  from  Hax- 
all's  farm,  crossed  a  wooded  ravine  and  came  into  the  main  road  at  Cartel's 
Hill,  which  was  about  gunshot  from  the  outer  line  we  afterwards  established  at 
Harrison's  Bar.  This  interior  road  had  been  obstructed  by  our  troops,  fearing 
that  the  enemy  might  cross  Turkey  Bridge  if  we  should  not  be  able  to  destroy 
it,  and  come  in  ^n  that  flank  and  attack  us  on  both  flanks  as  we  were  marching 
on  the  main  road.  Towards  morning  it  began  to  rain,  and  finding  an  immense 
mass  of  wagons  and  a  great  number  of  batteries  collecting  about  this  road  that 
had  been  obstructed  by  our  troops,  I  called  for  the  axemen  and  had  it  cleared 
out  again,  and  I  ventured  to  give  the  order  before  I  received  the  report  that 
Turkey  Bridge  had  been  destroyed.    Over  that  road,  so  cleared,  about  l,20d 
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carriages  passed,  every  one  of  which  must  have  been  lost  if  ibat  road  had  not 
been  reopened.  The  main  road  was  wide  enough  in  most  places  for  three  car^ 
riages  to  move  along  abreast,  although  they  crowded  very  much.  The  last  one 
passed  the  point  where  this  side  road  joined  the  main  road  only  about  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  enemy  came  to  that  point  and  fired  upon  us.  The  army  re- 
treated through  the  2d  of  July,  which  was  one  of  the  most  rainy  days  I  have 
ever  known.  About  the  middle  of  the  day  I  received  this  letter  from  Qenend 
Marcy: 

"HBADaUARTBRS  ArMV  OF  THE  POTOMAC, 

'*July2,  1862. 

"General:  I  have  ordered  back  to  your  assistance  all  the  cavalry  that  can 
be  raised  here.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  save  all  our  artil- 
lery, and  as  many  of  our  wagons  as  possible.  And  the  commanding  general 
feels  the  utmost  confidence  that  you  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  accomplish 
this.  Permit  me  to  say  that  if  you  bring  in  everything,  you  will  accomplish  i 
most  signal  and  meritorious  exploit,  which  the  commanding  general  will  not  M 
to  represent  in  its  proper  light  to  the  department. 
"  Very  respectftilly, 

"R.  B.  MARCY,  Chief  of  Staffr 

I  brought  down  to  Harrison's  Landing  every  wagon,  except  a  few  which 
broke  down  and  could  not  be  brought  along,  and  which  generally  had  no  loads 
in  them.  But  as  we  were  obliged  to  cross  a  low  gully  and  a  creek  before  eDte^ 
ing  the  lines  at  Harrison's  Bar,  I  was  obliged  to  park  a  vast  number  of  wagons 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bank.  The  enemy  came  down  to  Carter's  Hill  and 
fired  two  or  three  shots,  which  we  replied  to,  and  a  gunboat  coming  in  range 
threw  a  shot  or  two  among  them,  and  they  left.  We  were  thus  able  to  bring  in 
all  the  wagons  and  all  the  artillery ;  and  in  that  retreat  from  Turkey  Bridge  to 
Harrison's  Bar,  in  my  opinion,  there  were  no  more  wagons  left  than  there  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  enemy  in  the  neighborhood. 

Question.  Were  you  consulted  in  relation  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from 
the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  was.  I  was  not  consulted  formally  until  the  President 
came  down,  I  think,  about  the  7th  July.  I  saw  him  on  the  day  of  his  arrival 
there,  and  I  saw  him  again  the  next  day.  On  both  occasions  he  asked  mj 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  army  should  be  retained  there  or  withdrawn.  I  gave 
my  opinion,  without  hesitation,  that  not  a  single  day  should  be  lost  to  remove  it 
and  place  it  between  this  capital  and  the  enemy.  I  gave  him  my  reasons  at 
length,  not  only  then,  verbally,  but  I  afterwai-ds  wrote  a  letter  to  him  in  order  to 
give  them  more  emphatically. 

My  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  were  these :  We  had  endeavored 
to  take  Richmond  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had  failed  and  retreated. 
I  thought  it  would,  therefore,  be  impolitic,  when  the  army  was  so  very  much 
fatigued  as  it  was,  and  had  made  one  failure,  to  try  again  there  without  very  great 
re-enforcements.  I  did  not  then  believe  that  there  could  be  sent  there  re-en- 
forcements sufficient  to  justify  another  movement  against  Richmond  in  that 
direction.  I  do  not  believe  now  that  it  could  have  been  done.  I  therefore  had 
no  hesitation  in  advising  that  the  army  should  be  removed  at  once.  It  should 
be  removed,  because  it  could  not  be  used  effectively  in  the  position  it  then  was 
in.  Furthermore,  it  was  in  a  position  which  was  very  sickly,  and  where  our 
troops  would  wilt  away  with  more  rapidity  than  in  actual  battle.  The  heat  was 
very  great,  and  there  was  great  evidence  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  The  sick 
leport  continued  to  increase  rapidly. 

I  believed  then,  as  I  have  always  believed,  that  the  loss  of  this  capital  would 
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be  tlie  loss  of  our  catiBe.  I  therefore  tbought  that  army  should  be  placed  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  enemy  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  movement,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  about  the  middle  of  Au^st, 
although  the  order  for  its  removal,  as  I  understood,  had  been  given  a  week  or 
more  before  that  time.  I  think  the  movement  was  necessarily  delayed  some- 
what to  get  rid  of  the  sick,  the  baggage,  &c.,  which  it  was  necessary  to  send 
off  before  the  army  should  march.  1  do  not  think  there  was  any  very  unneces- 
sary delay  in  moving  after  the  final  orders  were  given.  But  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  had  the  order  been  given  when  the  President  was 
down  there. 

The  President  convened  all  the  corps  commanders,  and  required  them  to  an- 
swer him  separately  and  alone  as  to  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  army.  I  was  not  aware  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  other  corps  com- 
manders. I  gave  mine  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  army  without  consulta- 
tion with  anybody  whatever.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  I  went  away  what 
the  opinions  of  General  Sumner  were,  although  my  headquarters  were  right 
alongside  his.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  other  formal  council  held,  t 
had  frequent  conversations  with  General  McClellan  upon  the  subject,  especially 
after  the  order  for  the  withdrawal  was  received ;  and  I  then  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  army.  I  did  not  know  before 
what  his  opinions  were. 

I  will  give  another  reason  I  had  for  advocating  the  withdrawal  of  the  army* 
I  stated  to  the  President,  I  think,  (if  not  to  him  to  several  other  persons,)  that 
the  enemy  could  detach  a  large  part  of  their  force  and  attack  General  Pope, 
and  still  have  enough  to  make  Richmond  secure  against  our  attack.  And  at  the 
time  we  moved  I  was  under  a  strong  impression  that  the  hulk  of  Lee's  army 
had  gone  up  to  attack  General  Pope,  and  I  was  under  that  impression  nearly 
the  whole  Um^  between  the  President's  visit  and  our  final  removal. 

Question.  How  £Eir  from  the  position  you  held  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  river  was  it  to  the  point  where  you  struck  the  James  river ;  and 
how  far  was  it  to  Harrison's  Bar  from  the  point  where  you  struck  the  James 
river  ] 

Answer.  Taking  Savage's  Station  as  the  point  of  departure,  I  think  the  route 
I  macched  to  reach  the  James  river  was  about  fifteen  miles,  crossing  White 
Oak  Swamp  Bridge  and  getting  to  the  James  river  just  below  Turkey  Bridge; 
and  from  there  to  Harrison's  Landing  was  about  six  miles. 

Question.  Did  you  leave  the  peninsula  with  the  army  1 

Answer.  I  was  ordered  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  embark,  and  one  of  my 
divisions  (Couch's)  did  embark.  But  I  remained  behind,  under  orders,  with  the 
whole  of  Peck's  division  and  all  the  reserve  artillery  of  my  corps,  and  estab- 
lished my  headquarters  at  Yorktown,  where  they  have  been  ever  since. 

By  Mr.  Julian : 

Question.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  the  peninscda  cam- 
paign? 

Answer.  I  cannot  give  a  concise  answer  to  that  question.  In  my  opinion,  the 
failure  of  that  campaign  was  owing  to  several  circumstances.  A  campaign  may 
fail  for  one  reason,  or  there  may  be  many  reasons  for  its  failure.  One  reason 
for  the  failure  of  the  peninsula  campaign  was  the  detention  of  the  army  before 
the  lines  of  Yorktown  a  whole  month,  in  consequence  of  the  navy  not  being 
able  to  co-operate  to  secure  to  us  the  free  navigation  of  the  York  and  James  rivers. 
'W'hile  I  remained  before  those  lines  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  force  was 
not  large  enough,  as  it  had  been  diminished  by  about  45,000  men  of  the  ori^- 
nal  force  designed  for  that  movement;  that  is,  McDowell's  corps  had  been  de- 
tached, and  also  Blenker's  division  of  Sumner's  corps.  But  before  Yorktown 
was  evacuated  Franklin's  division  of  McDowell's  corps,  which  General  Mc- 
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Glellan  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  bis  divisions,  joined  the  army  on  tbe 
peninsula.  I  should  suppose  there  must  have  been  15,000  men  in  his  division. 
After  Yorktown  was  evacuated,  I  do  not  tbink  the  army  pressed  forward  upon 
the  enemy  with  sufficient  vigor.  After  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  I  think  if 
the  enemy  had  been  pursued  with  great  vigor,  and  we  had  employed  the  York 
river,  which  was  then  open  to  us,  to  send  more  of  the  troops  up  the  river,  instead 
of  requiring  them  to  march,  we  might  have  overtaken  the  enemy  before  he  had 
time  to  erect  fortifications  about  Richmond,  and  receive  re-enforcements.  And, 
as  I  have  stated  already,  after  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  there  waa  another  time 
when  I  think,  if  the  army  had  pressed  on  afler  the  enemy  with  great  vigor,  we 
could  have  gone  into  Richmond ;  and  in  connexion  with  this  last,  of  vigorous 

Sressing  upon  the  enemy,  I  am  compelled  to  state  that  I  think  Geneml  McClellan 
oes  not  excel  in  that  quality  of  a  general  which  enables  him  to  know  when  to 
spring.  The  sickliness  of  the  climate  caused  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  effective 
force  of  our  army,  which,  of  itself,  was  a  serious  cause  of  failure.  And  I  will 
also  add  that  the  topography  of  the  country  over  which  we  were  compelled  to 
pass  was  very  imperfectly  understood  by  every  one  in  our  army.  The  condition 
of  the  roads  was  very  bad. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Was  not  the  fact  that  everybody  connected  with  our  army  was  so 
completely  ignorant  of  the  topography  of  that  country  a  serious  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  that  route  for  the  operations  of  the  army  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not  an  objection  with  me,  because  I  had  made  inquiries  of 
individuals  who  were  supposed  to  know  all  about  it,  and  they  said  the  roads  were 
very  good  on  the  peninsula;  but  when  I  found  that  they  were  very  bad,  then  I 
became  convinced  that  our  people  were  very  ignorant  of  the  topography  of  that 
country. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  receive  the  information  upon  which  you  re- 
lied] 

Answer.  I  remember,  in  the  council,  to  have  asked  the  question  of  some 
one  (who  he  was  I  cannot  remember)  as  to  whether  the  roads  were  good  or  not 
on  the  peninsula ;   and  the  answer  was  that  they  were  good. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  you  desu'e  to  add  to  your  testimony  ?  If  so,  yon 
will  please  state  it. 

Answer.  I  desire  merely  to  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  possible  way  to 
end  this  war  is  by  fighting.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reconciliation  not  brought 
about  by  hard  blows  will  ever  end  this  war.  And  I  consider  that  the  possibility 
of  closing  the  war  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  union  of  all  parties  and  sects  at  the 
north  in  a  determination  to  subdue  the  rebellion  by  fighting,  and  fighting  alone. 


Appendix  to  the  testimony  of  General  E.  D.  Keyeg, 

Headquarters  Fourth  Corps, 

June  13,  1862. 

Sir  :  The  following  is  my  report  of  the  operations  of  the  fourth  corps  in  the 
battle  of  the  3l8t  May  and  1st  June : 

The  fourth  corps  being  in  the  advance,  crossed  the  Ghickahominy  at  Bottom's 
Bridge  the  23d  of  May,  and  encamped  two  miles  beyond.  Two  days  later  I 
received  orders  to  advance  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  take  up  and  fortify 
the  nearest  strong  position  to  a  fork  of  roads  called  the  Seven  Pines.  The 
camp  I  selected,  and  which  was  the  next  day  approved  by  Major  GenenI 
McClellan,  stretches  across  the  Williamsburg  road  between  Bottom's  Bridge 
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and  Seven  Pines,  and  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  latter.  I  caused  that 
camp  to  be  fortified  with  rifle-pits  and  breastworks,  extending  to  the  left  about 
800  yards,  and  terminating  in  a  crotchet  to  the  rear.  Similar  works,  about  300 
yards  further  in  advance^  were  constructed  on  the  right,  extending  toward  the 
Kichmond  and  West  Point  railroad. 

Having  been  ordered  by  General  McGlellan  to  hold  the  Seven  Pines 
strongly,  I  designed  to  throw  forward  to  that  neighborhood  two  brigades  of 
Casey's  division,  and  to  establish  my  picket  line  considerably  in  advance,  and 
£ar  to  the  right. 

The  lines  described  above  are  those  upon  which  the  main  body  of  the  troops 
en^ged  near  the  Seven  Pines  spent  the  night  of  the  3l8t,  after  the  battle. 

Examinations  having  been  made  by  several  engineers,  I  was  ordered  on  the 
28th  of  May  to  advance  Casey's  division  to  a  point  indicated  by  a  large  wood- 
pile and  two  houses,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Seven  Pines,  (but 
which,  in  £^t,  is  only  half  a  mile,)  and  to  establish  Couch's  division  at  the 
Seven  Pines. 

Accordingly,  Casey's  division  bivouacked  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburg road  and  wood-pile,  and  Couch  established  his  division  at  the  Seven 
Pines,  and  along  the  Nine-MOe  road.  Both  divisions  set  to  work  with  the  few 
intrenching  tools  at  hand  to  slash  the  forests  and  to  dig  a  few  rifle-pits. 
Casey  erected  a  small  pentangular  redoubt,  and  placed  within  it  six  pieces  of 
artillery. 

The  country  is  mostly  wooded,  and  greatly  intersected  with  marshes.  The 
Nine-Mile  road,  branching  to  the  right  from  the  Seven  Pines,  slants  forward, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  crosses  the  railroad  at  Fair  Oaks.  A  mile  be- 
yond it  reaches  an  open  field,  where  the  enemy  was  seen  in  line  of  battle  on 
the  :29th  and  30th  days  of  May. 

Casey's  pickets  were  only  about  1,000  yards  in  advance  of  his  line  of  battle  : 
uid  I  decided,  after  a  personal  inspection  with  him,  that  they  could  go  no 
ftirther,  as  they  were  stopped  by  the  enemy  in  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  an 
opening  at  that  point  I  pushed  forward  the  pickets  on  the  railroad  a  trifle, 
and  they  had  been  extended  by  General  Naglee  to  the  open  field  where  the 
enemy  was  seen  in  line  of  battle,  and  thence  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  my  whole  position,  I  discovered  that, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  the  enemy  were,  in  greater  or  less  force,  closed  upon  the 
whole  circumference  of  a  semicircle  described  from  my  headquarters,  near 
Seven  Pines,  with  a  radius  of  two  miles. 

A  considerable  space  about  the  fork  of  the  road  at  Seven  Pines  was  open, 
cultivated  ground,  and  there  wsua  a  clear  space  a  short  distance  in  front  of 
Casey's  redoubt  at  the  wood-pile.  Between  the  two  openings  we  found  a  cur- 
tain of  trees,  which  were  cut  down  to  form  an  abatis.  That  line  of  abatis  was 
continued  on  a  curve  to  the  right  and  rear,  and  across  the  Nine-Mile  road. 

When  the  battle  commenced,  Casey's  division  was  in  front  of  the  abatis, 
Naglee's  brigade  on  the  right,  having  two  regiments  beyond  the  railroad, 
Palmer's  brigade  on  the  left,  and  Wessells's  brigade  in  the  centre. 

Couch's  division  was  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road,  near  the 
forks,  and  along  the  Nine-Mile  road.  Peck's  brigade  was  on  the  left,  Devens's 
brigade  in  the  centre,  and  Abercrombie's  on  the  right,  having  two  regiments  and 
Brady's  battery  across  the  railroad  near  Fair  Oaks,  thus  forming  two  lines  of 
battle. 

Colonel  Gregg,  with  the  8th  Pennsvlvania  cavalry,  was  in  the  action,  but 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  could  not  be  much  employed.  A  part  of  the 
8th  Illinois  cavalry  was  witn  me  as  an  escort.  Lieutenant  Granger  acted  as  my 
aid,  and  Several  private  soldiers  of  that  regiment  followed  me  throughout  the 
day. 

Through  all  the  night  of  the  30th  of  May  there  was  raging  a  storm,  the  like 
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of  wbicb  I  cannot  remember.  Torrrate  of  rain  drenebed  tbe  eartb.  Tbe  tiim- 
derbolts  rolled  and  fell  wUbout  intermisBion,  and  tbe  beavens  flaabed  witb  a  per- 
petual blaze  of  lightning.  From  tbeir  beds  (^  mud  and  tbe  peltinga  of  tius 
storm,  tbe  fourtb  corps  rose  to  figbt  tbe  battle  of  tbe  3l8t  of  May,  1862. 

At  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.  it  was  announced  to  me  tbat  an  aide-de-camp  of 
Major  Greneral  J.  £.  Jobnston,  Confederate  States  Army,  had  been  captured 
by  our  pickets  on  tbe  edge  of  tbe  field  referred  to  above,  beyond  Fair  Oaki 
Station.  While  speaking  witb  tbe  young  gentleman,  at  tbe  moment  of  seudia^ 
bim  away,  a  couple  of  shots,  fired  in  front  of  Casey's  beadquartere,  produced  in 
bim  a  very  evident  emotion.  I  was  perplexed,  because,  having  seen  tbe  enemj 
in  force  on  the  right,  where  the  aid  was  captured,  I  supposed  bis  chief  mu^ 
be  there.  Furthermore,  tbe  country  was  more  open  in  that  direction,  and  the 
road  in  front  of  Casey's  position  was  bad  for  artillery.  I  concluded,  therefore, 
in  spite  of  the  shots,  that  if  attacked  that  day,  tbe  attack  would  come  firom  the 
right. 

Having  sent  orders  for  the  troops  to  be  under  arms  precisely  at  11  o'do^ 
a.  m.,  I  mounted  my  borse  and  rode  along  the  Nine-Mile  road  to  Fair  Oaks 
Station.  On  my  way  I  met  Colonel  Bailey,  chief  of  artillery  of  Casey's  divisioii, 
and  directed  him  to  proceed  and  prepare  bis  artillei;y  for  action.  Finding 
nothing  unusual  at  Fair  Oaks,  I  gave  some  orders  to  Uie  troops  there,  and  re- 
turned quickly  to  Seven  Pines.  Tbe  firing  was  becoming  brids.,  bat  there  was 
yet  no  certainty  of  a  great  attack. 

As  a  precaution,  to  support  Casey's  left  flank,  I  ordered  General  Couch  to 
advance  Peck's  brigade  in  tbat  direction.  This  was  promptly  done^  and  the 
93d  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  McCarter,  was  advanced  considerably  beyond  the 
balance  of  that  brigade. 

At  about  12i  p.  m.  it  became  suddenly  apparent  tbat  the  attack  was  real,  and 
in  great  force.  All  my  corps  was  under  arms  and  in  position.  I  sail  imme- 
diately to  General  Heintzelman  for  re-enforoements,  and  requested  him  lo  order 
one  brigade  up  the  railroad.  My  messenger  was  unaccountably  delayed,  and 
my  despatch  appears  not  to  have  reached  its  destination  until  much  later  than 
it  should  have  done.  General  Heintzelman  arrived  on  tbe  field  at  about  3  p.  m^ 
and  the  two  brigades  of  his  corps.  Berry's  and  Jameson's,  of  Kearney's  division, 
wbicb  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Slst,  arrived  successively;  but  tbe  exact 
times  of  their  arrival  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  I  am  unable  to  fix  with  cer- 
tainty, and  in  this  report  I  am  not  always  able  to  fix  times  witb  exactness,  but 
they  are  nearly  exact. 

cabby's  division. 

Casey's  division,  holding  the  first  line,  was  first  seriously  attacked  at  about 
12.30  p.  m.  The  103d  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  sent  forward  lo  support  the 
pickets,  broke  shortly,  and  retreated,  joined  by  a  great  many  sick.  Tbe  nom- 
oers  as  they  passed  down  the  road  as  stragglers  conveyed  an  exaggerated  idet 
of  surprise  and  defeat.  There  was  no  surprise,  however.  All  the  effective  men 
of  that  division  were  under  arms,  and  all  the  batteries  were  in  position,  with 
tbeir  horses  harnessed,  (except  some  belonging  to  tbe  guns  in  tbe  redoubt,)  and 
ready  to  fight  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  forces  came  in  view.  Tbeir  numbers 
were  vastly  disproportionate  to  tbe  mighty  host  which  assailed  them  in  firont 
and  on  both  flanks. 

As  remarked  above,  the  picket  line  being  only  about  a  thousand  yards  in 
advance  of  the  line  of  battle,  and  the  country  covered  with  forests,  tbe  confed- 
erates arriving  fresh  and  confident,  formed  their  lines  and  masses  under  the 
shelter  of  woods,  and  burst  upon  us  witb  great  suddenness ;  and  bad  not  our 
regiments  been  under  arms,  they  would  have  swept  through  our  lines  and  routed 
us  completely.    As  it  was,  however,  Casey's  division  held  its  line  of  battle  for 
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moro  than  tbree  hours,  and  the  execution  done  upon  the  enemy  was  shown  by 
l^e  number  of  rebel  dead  left  apon  the  field  after  the  enemy  had  held  possession 
of  that  part  of  it  for  upward  of  twenty-four  hours.  During  thiU  time,  it  is  un-r 
derstood,  all  the  means  of  transport  available  in  Richmond  were  employed  to 
cany  away  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  enemy  adyancing,  as  they  frequently 
did,  in  masses,  received  the  shot  and  shell  of  our  artillery  like  yeterans,  closing^ 
np  the  gaps,  and  moving  steadily  on  to  the  assault. 

From  my  position  in  the  front  of  the  second  line  I  could  see  all  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  but  was  not  always  able  to  discover  his  mlmbers,  which 
were  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  trees ;  nor  could  I  accurately  define  the 
movements  of  our  regiments  and  batteries. 

For  the  details  of  the  conflict  with  Casey's  line  I  must  refer  to  his  report  and 
to  the  reports  of  Brigadier  Generals  Naglee,  Palmer,  and  Wessells,  whose 
activity  I  had  many  opportunities  to  witness.  When  applied  to  for  them,  I 
sent  re-enforcements  to  sustain  Casey's  line,  until  the  numbers  were  so  much 
reduced  in  the  second  line  that  no  more  could  be  spared.  I  then  refused,  though 
^plied  to  for  further  aid. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  operations  of  the  second  line,  which  re- 
ceived my  uninterrupted  supervision,  composed  principally  of 

cough's  division — SRCOND  L^NB. 

As  the  pressure  on  Casey's  position  became  greater,  he  applied  to  me  for 
re-enforcements^  I  continued  to  send  them  as  long  as  I  had  troops  to  spare. 
Colonel  McCarter,  with  the  93d  Pennsylvania,  Peck's  brigade,  engaged  the 
enemy  on  the  left,  and  maintained  his  ground  above  two  hours,  until  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  forced  him  to  retire,  whi(Si  he  did  in  good  order. 

At  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.  I  ordered  the  55th  New  York,  (Colonel  De  Trobri- 
and,  Absent,  sick,)  now  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thourot,  to  *'  save  the 
guns,"  meaning  some  of  Casey's.  The  regiment  moved  up  the  Williamsburg 
road  at  double  quick,  conducted  by  Grenend  Naglee,  where  it  beat  off  the  enemy 
on  the  point  of  seizing  some  guns,  and  held  its  position  more  dkan  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  its  ammunition  being  exhausted,  it  fell  back  through  the 
abatis,  and  after  receiving  more  cartridges,  the  regiment  again  did  good  service. 
It  lost  in  the  battle  nearly  one-fourth  its  numbers  killed  and  wounded. 

At  a  little  past  2  o'clock  I  ordered  Neill's  23d  and  Bippey's  61st  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments  to  move  to  the  support  of  Casey's  right  Neill  attacked  the 
enemy  twice  with  great  gallantry.  In  the  first  attack  the  enemy  were  driven 
back.  In  the  second  attack,  and  under  the  immediate  command  of  (xeneral 
Couch,  these  two  regiments  assailed  a  vastly  superior  force  of  the  enemy  and 
fought  with  extraordinaiy  bravery;  though  compelled  at  last  to  retire,  they 
brought  in  thirty-five  prisoners.  Both  regiments  were  badly  cut  up.  Colonel 
Bippey,  of  the  61st,  and  his  adjutant  were  killed;  the  lieutenant  colonel  and 
major  were  wounded  and  are  missing.  The  casualties  in  the  61st  amount  to 
263,  and  are  heavier  than  in  any  odier  regiment  in  Couch's  division.  After 
this  attack  the  23d  took  part  in  the  hard  fighting  which  closed  the  day  near  the 
Seven  Pines.  The  61st  withdrew  in  detachments,  some  of  which  came  again 
ioto  action  near  my  headquarters. 

Almost  immediately  after  ordering  the  23d  and  6l8t  to  support  the  ridit,  and 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  reached,  I  sent  the  7th  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Eussell, 
and  the  62d  New  York,  Colonel  Biker,  to  re-enforce  them.  The  overpowering 
advance  of  the  enemy  obliged  these  regiments  to  proceed  to  Fair  Oaks,  where 
they  fought  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Genends  Couch  and  Abercrombie, 
There  they  joined  the  1st  United  States  chasseurs.  Colonel  Cochrane,  previ- 
ously ordered  to  that  point,  and  the  31st  Pennsylvaniay  Colonel  Williams,  on 
duty  there  when  the  action  commenced. 
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The  loBseB  in  the  62d  were  not  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  other  raiments. 
Its  conduct  was  good,  and  its  colonel,  Lafayette  Biker,  whose  signal  hraTetj 
was  remarked,  met  a  glorious  death  while  attacking  the  enemy  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment. 

The  Ist  United  States  chasseurs,  Colonel  Cochrane,  fonght  braTely.  By  that 
regiment  an  enemy's  standard-bearer  was  shot  down,  and  the  battle-flag  of  the 
22d  North  Carolina  regiment  captured. 

For  further  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  the  62d  New  York  and  the  1st  United 
States  chasseurs,  as  well  as  for  the  account  of  those  two  excellent  r^ments,  the 
7th  Massachusetts  and  3 Ist  Pennsylvania,  Colonels  Bnssell  and  Williams,  I  refer 
to  the  reports  of  Generals  Couch  and  Abercrombie.  Those  regiments,  as  well  as 
Brady's  battery,  1st  Pennsylvania  artillery,  (which  is  highly  praised,)  were  hid 
^m  my  personal  observation  during  most  of  the  action.  They  acted  in  concert 
with  the  2d  corps,  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  which  at  Fair  Oake,  in  the  after* 
noon,  under  the  brave  General  £.  V.  Sumner,  the  confederates  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  stand  in  that  quarter.  They  were  also  present  in  the  action  of  the  foDow- 
ing  day,  near  Fair  Oaks,  where,  under  the  same  commander,  the  victory  which 
had  been  hardly  contested  the  day  before  was  fully  completed  by  our  troops. 

At  the  time  when  the  enemy  was  concentrating  troops  from  the  right,  left, 
and  front,  upon  the  redoubt,  and  other  works  in  ^nt  of  Casey's  headquarten, 
and  near  the  Williamsburg  road,  the  danger  became  imminent  that  he  would 
overcome  the  resistance  there,  and  advance  down  the  road,  and  through  the 
abatis.  In  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  I  called  Flood's  and  McCarthy's  bat- 
teries, of  Couch's  division,  to  form  in,  and  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  junction 
of  the  Williamsburg  and  Nine-Mile  roads ;  placed  infantry  in  all  rifle-pits  on 
the  right  and  left,  pushing  some  up  also  to  the  abatis,  and,  collecting  a  large 
number  of  stragglers,  post^  them  in  the  woods  on  the  left.  Scarcely  had  theee 
dispositions  been  completed,  when  the  enemy,  directly  in  front,  driven  by  the 
attack  of  a  portion  of  Kearney's  division  on  their  right,  and  by  our  fire  upon  their 
front,  moved  off  to  join  the  masses  which  were  pressing  upon  my  right. 

To  make  head  against  the  enemy  approaching  in  that  direction,  it  was  foond 
necessary  to  effect  an  almost  perpendicular  change  of  front  of  the  troops  on  the 
right  of  the  Williamsburg  road.  By  the  energetic  assistance  of  Generals  Devens 
and  Naglee,  Colonel  Adams,  1st  Long  Island,  and  Captains  Walsh  and  Quacken- 
bush,  of  the  36th  New  York,  (whose  efforts  I  particularly  noticed,)  I  was  oia- 
bled  to  form  a  line,  along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  which  stretched  nearly  down 
to  the  swamp,  about  800  yards  from  the  fork,  and  along  the  rear  to  the  Nine- 
Mile  road.  I  threw  back  the  right  crotchet-wise,  and,  on  its  left.  Captain  Mil- 
ler, Ist  Pennsylvania  artillery,  Couch's  division,  trained  his  guns  so  as  to  con- 
test the  advance  of  the  enemy.  I  directed  Genend  Naglee  to  ride  along  the  Uae, 
to  encourage  the  men,  and  keep  them  at  work.  This  line  long  resisted  the  fiff- 
ther  progress  of  the  enemy  with  the  greatest  firmness  and  gallantry,  but  hj 
pressing  it  very  closely  with  overwhelming  numbers — probably  ten  to  one— 
they  were  enabled,  finally,  to  force  it  to  fall  back  so  far  upon  the  left  and  c&itn 
as  to  form  a  new  line  in  rear.  Shortly  aflter  this  attack  I  saw  General  Devens 
leave  the  field  wounded ;  there  was  then  no  general  officer  left  in  sight  belong- 
ing to  Couch's  division. 

Seeing  the  torrent  of  enendes  continually  advancing,  I  hastened  across  to  the 
left,  beyond  the  fork,  to  bring  forward  re-enforcements.  Brigadier  General 
Peck,  at  the  head  of  the  102dand9dd  Pennsylvania  regiments.  Colonels  Rowkj 
and  McCarter,  was  ordered,  with  the  concurrence  of  Greneral  Heintzelman,  to 
advance  across  the  open  space  and  attack  the  enemy,  now  coming  forward  in 
great  numbers.  Those  regiments  passed  through  a  shower  of  balls,  and  formed 
in  a  line  having  an  oblique  direction  to  the  Nine-Mile  road.  They  held  their 
ground  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  dmng  great  execution.  Peck's  and  Me- 
Carter's  horses  were  shot  under  them.     After  contendhig  against  enormosi 
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odds,  those  two  regiments  were  forced  to  give  way,  Peck  and  the  102d  crossing 
the  Williamsburg  road  to  the  wood,  and  McCarter  and  the  bulk  of  the  93d  pass- 
ing to  the  right,  where  they  took  post  in  the  last  line  of  battle,  formed  mostly 
after  six  o'clock  p.  m.  During  the  time  last  noticed,  Miller's  battery,  having 
taken  up  a  new  position,  did  first-rate  service. 

As  soon  as  Peck  had  moved  forward  I  hastened  to  the  10th  Massachusetts, 
Colonel  Briggs,  (which  regiment  I  had  myself  once  before  moved,)  now  in  the 
rifle-pits  on  the  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  ordered  them  to  follow  me 
across  the  field.  Colonel  Briggs  led  them  on  in  gallant  style,  moving  quickly 
over  an  open  space  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards,  under  a  scorching  fire,  and 
forming  his  men  with  perfect  regularity  towards  the  right  of  the  line  last  above 
referred  to.  The  position  thus  occupied  was  a  most  favorable  one,  being  a  wood, 
without  much  undergrowth,  where  the  ground  sloped  somewhat  abruptly  to  the 
rear.  This  line  was  stronger  toward  the  right  than  on  the  left.  Had  the  10th 
Massachusetts  been  two  minutes  later,  they  would  have  been  too  late  to  occupy 
that  fine  position,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  formed  the  next 
and  tfa^  last  line  of  the  battle  of  the  31st,  which  stemmed  the  tide  of  defeat, 
and  turned  it  toward  victory — a  victory  which  was  then  begun  by  the  fourth 
corps  and  two  brigades  from  Kearney's  division  of  the  third  corps,  and  consum- 
mated the  next  day  by  Sumner  and  others. 

After  seeing  the  10th  Massachusetts  and  the  adjoining  line  well  at  work,  under 
a  murderous  nre,  I  observed  that  that  portion  of  the  line  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  to  my  left  was  crumbling  away — some  falling  and  others  retiring.  I  per- 
ceived, also,  that  the  artillery  had  withdrawn,  and  that  large  bodies  of  broken 
troops  were  leaving  the  centre  and  moving  down  the  Williamsburg  road  to  the 
rear.  Assisted  by  Captain  Suydam,  my  assistant  adjutant  general.  Captain 
Villarceau,  and  Lieutenants  Jackson  and  Smith,  of  my  staff,  I  tried  in  vain  to 
check  the  retreating  current.  Passing  through  to  an  opening  of  our  intrenched 
camp  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  found  Gk;neral  Heintzelman  and  other  officers  engaged 
in  rallying  the  men,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  large  number  were  induced  to  face 
about.  These  were  pushed  forward  and  joined  to  others  better  organized,  in  the 
woods,  and  a  line  was  formed,  stretching  across  the  road  in  a  perpendicular 
direction. 

Greneral  Heintzelman  requested  me  to  advance  the  line  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
which  I  did  until  it  came  within  60  or  70  yards  of  the  opening  in  which  the 
battle  had  been  confined  for  more  than  two  hours  against  a  vastly  superior  force. 
Some  of  the  10th  Massachusetts,  now  under  the  command  of  Captain  Miller; 
the  93d  Pennsylvania,  under  Colonel  McCarter,  of  Peck's  brigade;  the  23d  Penn- 
sylvania, Colonel  Neill,  of  Abercrombie's  brigade;  a  portion  of  the  36th  New 
York,  Colonel  Inne«;  a  portion  of  the  55th  New  York,  and  the  1st  Long  Island, 
Colonel  Adams,  together  with  fragments  of  other  regiments  of  Conch's  division, 
still  contended  on  the  right  of  this  line,  while  a  number  of  troops  that  I  did  not 
recognize  occupied  the  space  between  me  and  them. 

As  the  ground  was  miry  and  incumbered  with  fallen  trees,  I  dismounted  and 
mingled  with  the  troops.  The  first  I  questioned  belonged  to  Kearney's  division. 
Berry's  brigade,  Heintzelman's  corps ;  the  next  to  the  56th  New  York,  now  under 
conunand  of  its  lieutenant  colonel;  and  the  third  belonged  to  the  104th  Penn- 
sylvania, of  Casey's  division.  I  took  out  my  glass  to  examine  a  steady,  compact 
line  of  troops  about  65  yards  in  advance,  the  extent  of  which  toward  our  right 
I  could  not  discover.  The  line  in  front  was  so  quiet  that  I  thought  they  might 
possibly  be  our  own  troops.  The  vapors  from  tne  swamp,  the  leaves,  and  the 
fading  light,  (for  it  was  then  after  6  o'clock,)  rendered  it  uncertain  who  they 
were,  so  I  directed  the  men  to  get  their  aim,  but  to  reserve  their  fire  until  I  could 
go  up  to  the  left  and  examine,  at  the  same  time  that  they  must  hold  that  line  or 
the  battle  would  be  lost.  They  replied  with  a  firm  determination  to  stand  their 
ground.    I  had  just  time  to  put  up  my  glass  and  move  ten  paces  toward  the 
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left  of  tbe  line,  wkere  my  horse  stood;  but  while  I  was  in  the  act  of  monntmg, 
as  fierce  a  fire  of  musketry  was  opened  as  any  I  had  heard  during  the  day. 
The  fire  from  our  side  was  so  deadly  that  the  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy  coming 
in  on  the  right,  which  had  before  been  held  back  for  nearly  two  hours  (that  being 
about  the  time  consumed  in  passing  over  less  than  a  thousand  yards)  by  about 
a  third  part  of  Couch's  division,  were  now  arrested.  The  last  line,  formed  of 
portions  of  Couch's  and  Casey's  divisions,  and  a  portion  of  Kearney's  division, 
checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  finally  repulsed'  him.  And  this  wit 
the  beginning  of  the  victory  which,  on  the  following  day,  was  bo  gloriously  com- 
pleted. During  the  action,  and  particularly  during  the  two  hours  immediatelj 
preceding  the  final  successful  stand  made  by  the  infantry,  the  three  Penneyl* 
vania  batteries  under  Major  Robert  M.  West,  (Flood's,  McCarthy's,  and  Miller's,) 
in  Couch's  division,  performed  most  efficient  service.  The  conduct  of  Miller's 
battery  was  admirable.  Having  a  central  position  in  the  forepart  of  the  action, 
it  threw  shells  over  the  heads  of  our  own  troops,  which  fell  and  burst  fnth 
unusual  precision  among  the  enemy's  masses,  as  aid  also  those  of  the  other  two 
batteries.  And,  later  in  the  day,  when  the  enemy  were  rushing  in  upon  our 
light.  Miller  threw  his  case  and  canister  among  them,  doing  frightful  execution. 

The  death  of  several  officers  of  high  rank,  and  the  disability  and  wounds  of 
others,  have  delayed  this  report.  It  has  been  my  design  to  state  nothing  as  i 
£act  which  could  not  be  substantiated.  Many  things  escaped  notice  by  reason 
of  the  forests,  which  concealed  our  own  movements  as  well  as  the  movements  of 
the  enemy.  From  this  cause  some  of  the  reports  of  subordinate  commanders  are 
not  sufficiently  fulL  In  some  cases  it  is  apparent  that  those  subordinate  com- 
manders were  not  always  in  the  best  positions  to  observe,  and  this  will  acconnt 
for  the  circumstance  that  I  have  mentioned  some  facts,  derived  from  personal 
observation,  not  found  in  the  reports  of  my  subordinates.  The  reports  of  divi- 
fdon  and  brigade  commanders,  I  trust,  will  be  published  with  this  immediatelj. 
I  ask  their  publication  as  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the  fourth  corps,  against 
which  many  groundless  aspersions  and  incorrect  statements  have  been  ciico- 
lated  in  the  newspapers  since  the  battle.  These  reports  are  made  by  men  wbo 
observed  the  conflict  while  under  fire,  and  if  they  are  not,  in  the  main,  true,  tbe 
truth  will  never  be  known. 

In  the  battle  of  the  31st  of  May  the  casualties  on  our  side,  a  list  of  which  is 
enclosed,  were  heavy,  amounting  to  something  like  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  of  the  number  actually  engaged,  which  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  12,000,  the  fourth  corps  at  that  date  having  been  much  weakened  bj 
detachments  and  other  causes.  Nearly  all  who  were  struck  were  hit  wbik 
facing  the  enemy. 

The  confederates  outnumbered  us,  during  a  great  part  of  the  conflict,  at  least 
four  to  one,  and  their  losses  are  supposed  greatlv  to  exceed  ours.  They  were 
fresh,  drUled  troops,  led  on  and  cheered  by  their  best  generals  and  the  president 
of  their  "republic."  They  are  right  when  they  assert  that  the  Yankees  stub- 
bornly contested  every  foot  of  ground. 

Of  the  nine  generals  of  the  fourth  corps  who  were  present  on  the  field,  all, 
with  one  exception,  were  wounded  or  their  horses  were  hit  in  the  battle.  1 
large  proportion  of  all  the  field  officers  in  the  action  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
their  horses  were  struck.  These  facts  denote  the  fierceness  of  the  contest  and 
the  gallantry  of  a  large  majority  of  the  officers. 

Many  officers  have  been  named  and  conunended  in  this  report  and  in  the  re- 
ports c^  division,  brigade,  and  other  commanders,  and  I  will  not  here  recapita- 
late  further  than  that  I  received  great  assistance  from  the  members  of  my  8ta£ 
whose  conduct  was  excellent,  though  they  were  necessarily  bfien  separated 
from  me. 

To  the  energy  and  skill  of  Surgeon  F.  H.  Hamilton,  chief  of  his  departnoeat 
m  the  fourth  corps,  and  the  assistance  he  received  from  his  subordinate  sv- 
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geons,  the  wounded  and  sick  are  indebted  for  all  tbe  relief  and  comfort  which  it 
was  possible  to  afford  them. 

I  should  be  glad  if  the  name  of  every  individual  who  kept  his  place  in  the 
long  struggle  could  be  known.  All  those  deserve  praise  and  reward.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  men  who  left  the  ranks  and  the  field,  and  especially  the  officers 
who  went  away  without  orders,  should  be  known  and  held  up  to  scorn.  In  some 
of  the  retreating  groups  I  discovered  officers,  and  sometimes  the  officers  were 
furthest  in  the  rear.  What  hope  can  we  have  of  the  safety  of  the  country  wh^n 
even  a  few  military  officers  turn  their  backs  upon  the  enemy  without  orders  1 
Such  officers  should  be  discharged  and  disgraced,  and  brave  men  advanced  to 
their  places.  The  task  of  reformation  is  not  easy,  because  much  true  manliness 
haa  been  suffocated  in  deluding  theories,  and  the  improvement  will  not  be  com- 
plete until  valor  is  more  esteemed,  nor  until  we  adopt  as  a  maxim  that  to  deco- 
rate a  coward  with  shoulder-straps  is  to  pave  the  road  to  a  nation's  ruin. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

E.  D.  KEYES, 
(Commanding  Fourth  (Jorps. 

Brigadier  General  S.  Williams, 

Adjutant  General  Army  of  the  Potomac. 


Washington,  March  28,  1863. 
Major  General  William  B.  Franklin  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  consultations  in  relation  to  the  movement 
of  Uie  army  of  the  Potomac  by  way  of  the  peninsula  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Will  you  state  briefly  to  the  committee  the  part  you  took  in  those 
consultations,  and  also  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  peninsula  campaign,  so 
far  as  the  same  came  under  your  personal  observation  ? 

Answer.  I  was  present  at  the  council  of  division  generals  that  was  held  on 
this  subject ;  and  I  voted  for  the  campaign  by  way  of  the  peninsula,  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  across  the  country  from  the  Potomac  river.  We  expected,  at  that 
time,  to  embark  from  Annapolis.  But  before  the  matter  was  settled  the  bat- 
teries upon  the  Potomac  were  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  it  was  then  deter- 
mined to  embark  from  Alexandria,  as  the  easiest  point  of  embarkation.  The 
plan  of  campaign,  as  understood  by  me,  was  that  all  the  army,  except  McDow- 
ell's corps,  was  to  embark  at  Alexandria  and  land  on  the  peninsula  at  Old  Point 
Comfort.  McDowell's  corps  was  to  have  disembarked  on  the  Severn  river, 
north  of  the  York  river.  But  afterwards  McDowell's  corps  was  detached  to 
remain  in  front  of  Washington.  I,  with  my  division,  went  as  far  as  Gatlett^s 
Station,  when  I  was  detached,  and  directed  to  take  my  division  and  report  to 
Greneral  McGlellan,  at  the  Poquosin  river,  on  the  peninsula.  I  understood  from 
General  McGlellan  that  it  was  his  intention  to  add  another  division  to  mine,  and 
we  were  to  land  with  those  two  divisions  on  the  north  side  of  the  York  river, 
to  make  a  diversion  there,  so  as  to  supply,  if  possible,  the  absence  of  General 
McDowell's  corps.  We  were  kept  in  tne  Poquosin  river  for  some  time  without 
disembarking,  because  the  general  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  spare  another  division  to  join  mine ;  and  one  division  would  have  been 
too  weak  to  land  alone,  on  the  north  side  of  the  York  river.  In  the  mean  time 
Yorktown  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  I  was  ordered  around  to  Yorktown 
with  my  division,  but  to  let  it  remain  in  transports  until  I  received  further  or- 
ders.   The  morning  after  the  battle  of  Williamsbufg  I  was  ordered  «p  to  W^t 
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Point,  and  there  I  made  a  landing  with  my  troops.  We  were  attacked  by  the 
rebels  during  the  morning,  and  repulsed  them.  About  half  of  my  division  was 
engaged  in  the  action.  Shortly  afterwards  General  W.  F.  Smith's  division  was 
joined  to  mine,  forming  the  sixth  provisional  corps.  I  marched  from  Weit 
Point  to  Cumberland  and  White  House,  and  finally  reached  the  Chickahominj 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  army.  While  on  the  Chickahominy  I  occupied  Mechas- 
icsville,  and  the  remainder  of  the  line  down  as  far  as  New  Bridge.  General 
Smith's  division  was  removed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  about  the 
18th  of  June.  A  few  days  afterwards  my  other  division  followed,  and  we  o^ 
cupied  the  right  of  the  line,  at  a  place  called  Golding's  Farm.  It  has  alwajs 
been  my  impression  that  about  the  25th  or  26th  of  June  the  attack  was  to  ha?e 
been  made  upon  the  rebels,  particularlv  from  my  part  of  the  line — the  right 
On  the  26th  of  June,  however,  McCalrs  fight  at  Mechanicsville  took  place, 
and  the  next  morning  Fitz-John  Porter  had  a  battle  at  Gaines's  Mill,  which 
disarranged  the  plans  of  the  commanding  general,  I  presume,  and  as  he  knev 
that  his  right  flank  was  about  being  turned  by  a  lai-ge  force  of  the  enemy,  be 
determined  to  evacuate  the  position,  and  fall  back  to  the  James  river,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  get  his  supplies  from  the  White  House.  I 
brought  up  the  rear  of  that  movement  to  the  James  river,  having  had  a  severe 
fight  at  Golding's  Farm  on  the  27th,  and  another  at  Savage's  Station  on  the  29tli, 
and  another  on  the  30th  at  White  Oak  Swamp.  On  the  morning  of  th  1^ 
of  July  we  reached  the  James  river.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  we  reached 
Harrison's  Landing ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  enemy  appeared  in 
some  force,  and  shelled  us  there  My  corps  was  ordered  out  to  take  a  poBitkm 
by  which  the  enemy  could  be  driven  off.  The  demonstration  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  slight  one,  and  we  took  our  position,  and  had  no  trouble  in  holding  it.  I 
was  taken  sick  about  that  time,  and  was  in  my  tent  for  a  month  or  so,  and 
went  home  for  ten  days,  and  did  not  get  back  until  just  before  the  retreat  firom 
Harrison's  Landing  took  place.  When  the  President  came  down  I  advised  the 
removal  of  the  army  from  the  peninsula.  I  was  with  the  army  from  Hani- 
son's  Landing  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  where  I  embarked  my  corps,  and  landed 
it  at  Alexandria ;  all  of  our  artillery  and  wagon  transportation  was  left  behind 
for  several  days,  so  that  nothing  but  my  infantry  landed  at  Alexandria  until 
about  the  28th  of  August,  when  we  got  off  two  batteries  of  artillery. 

Question.  Will  you  state  more  particularly  about  the  fight  at  Gx>lding's  I 

Answer.  We  had  put  up  a  work  during  the  night  of  the  26th,  as  I  have  be- 
fore stated.  The  enemy  opened  upon  that  work  and  such  of  oar  artilleiy  as 
they  could  see  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  there  was  a  very  severe 
cannonading,  with  thirty  guns  on  each  side,  I  should  judge,  lasting  about  an 
hour.  Their  object  appeared  to  be  to  drive  us  away  from  Golding's ;  but  it 
was  evidently  a  diversion  to  prevent  our  sending  assistance  to  General  Porter. 
There  was  no  infantry  fighting  until  about  dark,  when  two  brigades  of  the  enemy 
attacked  Grenend  Hancock's  brigade,  which  was  in  position  as  the  advance  of 
the  picket  line.  He  had  a  sharp  engagement  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  when  the  enemy  was  driven  back.  It  was  then  entirely  dark — too  late 
to  make  any  pursuit.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day  I  was  ordered 
to  send  General  Slocum's  division  to  assist  General  Porter.  This  order  was 
countermanded  about  9  o'cluck,  after  a  part  of  the  division  had  crossed  tbe 
Chickahominy ;  the  division  was  then  sent  to  its  old  position.  I  was  again 
ordered,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  send  it  to  the  assistance  ef  General 
.  Porter.     It  did  go  over,  and  w^  severely  engaged,  losing  nearly  2,000  men. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  the  order  for  Slocum's  division  to  move  fonrari 
was  countermanded  1 

Answer.  The  order  to  send  the  division  over  was  signed  by  Colonel  ColbiuBf 

■  and  I  sent  back  some  word,  I  do  not  remember  what.     General  Marcy  answered 

that  he  hardly  supposed  the  general  commanding  could  have  intended  to  send 
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tbe  division  over ;  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  about  it,  he  thought. 
Then  about  9  o'clock,  perhaps  nearly  10,  the  order  was  countermanded,  the 
order  countermanding  coming  from  Ueneral  McGlellan,  although  I  do  not  re- 
member who  signed  it.  What  was  the  reason  for  ordering  the  division  back  I 
do  not  know.  At  my  position  at  Gelding's  the  woods  were  so  dense  between 
Fitz-John  Porter  and  myself  that  we  did  not  hear  a  musket  or  heavy  gun  of  his 
all  day.  We  did  not  know  there  was  any  infantry  fight  going  on.  We  saw 
some  enemy's  infantry  going  up  to  attack  what  we  supposed  to  be  his  position, 
and  we  shelled  them  as  well  a&  we  could  from  our  side.  We  had  a  brisk  can- 
nonading at  Golding's  for  most  of  the  day. 

Question.  How  far  distant  were  you  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

Answer.  I  should  judge  about  two  miles. 

Question.  You  were  engaged  with  the  force  of  the  enemy  that  had  occupied 
tbe  high  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  New  Bridge] 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  that  point? 

Answer.  I  do  not ;  the  attack  that  was  made  on  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
from  the  best  information  I  could  get,  was  made  hy  ahout  two  brigades ;  we 
had  a  brigade  opposed  to  them. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  the  forces  stationed  at  that  point  were  re- 
enforced  about  that  time,  or  did  they  remain  the  same  as  they  had  been  for  some 
time? 

Answer.  I  think  they  had  not  been  re-enforced.  .There  was  another  infantry 
fight  at  the  same  place  about  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day,  the  28th,  when  the 
enemy  were  again  repulsed  and  a  great  many  prisoners  taken. 

Question.  Was  the  force  that  the  enemy  had  had  opposite  New  Bridge  a  large 
or  a  small  force  ? 

Answer.  From  all  that  I  could  see,  I  judged  that  they  had  about  the  same 
force  that  we  had  opposite.  They  had  very  good  field-works,  which  made  them 
very  much  stronger ;  but  I  thought  the  number  of  men  they  had  there  was 
about  the  same  as  ours.  I  am  still  more  convinced  of  that  from  the  fact  of  the 
large  attack  they  made  that  night.  I  had  General  Smith's  division,  which 
amounted  to  about  9,000  men,  and  I  estimated  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  about 
the  same  number,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  What  their  reserves  were  we  could  not 
tell.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  General  McGlellan  pointed  out  the  new  line 
taken  up  by  the  corps  commanders  in  rear  of  the  front  line  some  distance,  and 
General  Sumner,  General  Heintzelman,  General  McGall,  and  myself  were  as- 
signed to  that  position.  I  got  iato  the  position  assigned  to  me,  with  Smith's 
division,  about  six  o'clock.  I  sent  cavalry  out  immediately  to  my  right  a  mile 
and  a  half,  but  could  not  find  General  McCall.  I  also  sent  out  on  my  left  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  could  not  find  General  Sumner.  In  a  short  time  I  heard 
firing  in  the  direction  of  Sumner's  forces.  About  twelve  o'clock  I  myself  rode 
back  to  Savage's  Station,  and  concluded,  from  what  I  saw  of  the  enemy  at  Ghicka- 
hominy,  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  of  us  to  concentrate  at  Savage's  Station 
and  make  a  fight  there  if  the  enemy  came  upon  us.  I  wrote  a  note  to  General 
Bumner,  suggesting  that  we  should  all  fall  back  to  Savage's  Station,  to  which  he 
agreed  at  once.  I  saw  General  Heintzelman,  who  was  at  Savage's  Station  at  the 
time  I  was  there,  and  he  said  that  he  would  also  go  back  there.  General 
Sumner  got  back  with  his  force  about  three  o'clock ;  but  Greneral  Heintzelman 
did  not  stop  at  Savage's  Station,  but  passed  us  to  the  left  across  White  Oak 
Swamp,  ana  went  to  the  other  side.  As  there  was  no  sign  of  the  enemy,  I  sent 
Greneral  Smith's  division  to  the  rear  to  cross  White  O^  Swamp.  They  had 
just  left  the  field  when  I  received  notice  firom  the  signal  officer  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing  from  Richmond,  with  three  guns  mounted  on  a  railroad  car,  and 
a  heavy  force  of  infantry.  General  Sedgwick  and  I  rode  forward  to  see  what 
the  force  was,  when  we  were  opened  upon  by  two  field-pieces.    Up  to  that 
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time  I  had  been  under  the  impression  that  Gkneml  Heintzelman  bad  taken  the 
position  General  Sumner  supposed  he  was  in,  in  the  woods,  and  protecting  that 
part  of  the  ground  from  the  enemy.  Genend  Sumner,  having  the  command  of 
the  whole  force  there,  sent  a  division  into  the  woods,  which  attacked  the  enemj 
ann  repulsed  them.  I  called  back  Smith's  division,  and  sent  one  of  his  brigidee 
in  on  tne  left,  and  we  repulsed  the  enemy  there.  It  was  then  about  dark.  In 
the  mean  time  I  had  sent  back  word  to  General  McGlellan  that  as  soon  as  the  enemj 
were  repulsed  I  thought  we  should  fall  back  and  get  White  Oak  Swamp  between 
us  and  the  enemy.  General  Sumner  at  first  refused  to  obey  General  McClellan's 
written  order  to  that  effect,  saying  that  General  McGlellan  did  not  know  all  the 
circumstances ;  that  we  had  whipped  the  enemy,  and  if  we  would  wait  there 
until  the  next  morning  we  would  whip  them  again.  Then  the  officer  who  had 
brought  the  order  firom  General  McOieUan  told  General  Sumner  that  he  had 
seen  General  McGlellan,  and  he  had  absolutely  ordered  that  he  should  faU  hade 
across  White  Oak  Swamp  that  night,  and  we  therefore  went  back.  But  Gene 
ral  Sumner  was  in  a  very  bad  humor  about  it.  ITie  next  day  at  White  Oak 
Swamp  I  was  left  to  guard  the  bridge  with  Smith's  division,  Richardson's  divi- 
sion, and  Negley's  brigade.  We  had  a  severe  artillery  fight  during  the  daj. 
Not  being  able  to  communicate  with  headquarters,  I  determined  to  evacuate  ^ 
position  at  1 0  o'clock  at  night,  and  fall  back  to  James  river.  Before  evacuating  I 
sent  word  to  General  Heintzelman  that  I  was  about  to  leave.  We  arrived  at 
James  river  at  daylight  the  next  morning.  My  corps  was  in  line  of  battle  at 
Malvern  Hill,  but  was  not  engaged. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  strength  of  the  right  wing  of  our  army  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

Answer.  I  think  General  Porter  had  about  23,000  men. 

Question.  At  what  number  do  you  estimate  the  force  by  which  he  was  at^ 
tacked? 

Answer.  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  judge  there  were  about  50,000  of  the 
enemy  there. 

Question.  Should  not  the  two  wings  of  our  army  have  been  united,  or  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  they  could  readily  unite  with  each  other,  instead  of  being 
left  as  they  were,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  should  have  been  united ;  and  it  is  my  impression  thai 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  June  it  was  General  McClellan's  intention  to  bring 
over  the  whole  of  General  Porter's  command  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  make  an  attack  on  the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible. 

Question.  Do  you  know  why  the  two  wings  of  the  army  had  been  left  divided 
by  the  Chickahominy  for  so  long  a  time  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the.  reason  for  that  was  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  laife 
guard  to  protect  the  railroad  in  our  rear. 

Question.  If  there  was  a  necessity  to  keep  a  portion  of  our  troops  on  the  left 
bank  to  do  that,  ought  there  not  to  have  been  communications  opened  from  the 
one  bank  to  the  other,  so  that  the  two  wings  could  have  been  united  without 
delay  ?  \ 

Answer.  That  was  impossible,  as  the  land  lay  there,  without  whipping  the 
enemy  at  Old  Tavern,  opposite  New  Bridge. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  should  not  the  enemy  have  been  driven  from 
that  position,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  there  ? 

Answer.  They  should  have  been,  and  I  think  that  ought  to  have  been  done^ 
by  concentrating  the  whole  army  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  before  making 
the  attack.  I  think  the  whole  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter's  command  ought 
to  have  been  withdrawn  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
of  June,  instead  of  fighting  where  they  did  the  next  day. 
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BjMr.OdeUs 

Question.  To  what  eanse  or  catuses  do  yon  attribute  the  failure  of  the  penin- 
■Vila  campaign? 

Answer.  The  primary  canse  was  the  detachment  of  McDowell's  corps  from 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  particular  time  at  which  it  was  detacped.  I 
think  the  detachment  of  that  corps  left  General  McGlellan  on  the  peninsula 
wkh  all  his  plans  disarranged. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  troops  were  deemned  by  the  corps  com- 
manders necessary  for  the  security  of  Washington  at  the  time  the  movement  by 
way  of  the  peninsula  was  determined  upon? 

Answer.  I  do  not ;  that  question  was  not  discussed  in  the  first  council,  and  I 
was  not  in  the  second  council  at  Fairfax  Gourt-House. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  troops  were  left  for  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington? 

Answer.  I  do  not 

Question.  Will  you  state  briefly  the  partyour  division  took  in  connexion 
with  the  operations  of  General  Pope  before  Washington? 

Answer.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August,  after  I  reached  Alexandria,  I 
was  ordered  to  move  the  next  morning  in  the  direction  of  Fairfax  Gourt-House, 
and  was  directed  by  General  McGleUan  to  halt  at  Annandale.  During  that 
night  I  was  ordered  by  him  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Gentreville  the  next 
morning,  leaving  guards  along  the  road,  which  would  make  the  passage  of  the 
provision  train  safe  for  the  supply  of  General  Pope's  army.  I  was  in  the  course 
of  executing*  these  orders,  wnen,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  received 
an  order  from  Greneral  McGlellan  directing  me  to  report  to  General  Pope.  I 
started  immediately  with  my  command,  and  marched  as  far  as  about  one  mile 
this  side  of  Bull  Run,  where  my  further  progress  was  stopped  by  the  fugitives. 
I  formed  there,  and  collected  some  6,000  or  7,000  stragglers,  and  about  dark 
determined  to  fall  back  upon  Gentreville,  leaving  a  brigade  and  a  battery  near 
Cub  Run  to  protect  the  passage  of  Gub  Run  against  the  enemy.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  General  Pope  had  sent  an  order  to  me  directing  me  to  fall  back  to 
Gentreville.  At  Gentreville  I  formed  my  command  for  the  protection  of  the 
place,  and  it  remained  with  General  Pope  from  that  time  until  he  gave  up  the 
command. 


Washington,  March  30,  1863. 
General  William  B.  Franklin  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Will  you  give  the  committee  a  concise  statement  in  regard  to  the 
Maryland  campaign,  describing  somewhat  particularly  the  battle  at  Grampton*s 
Gap? 

Answer.  My  command  left  Washington  on  the  6th  of  September,  1862,  under 
orders  from  General  McGlellan  to  march  forward  by  way  of  Rockville,  Dames- 
town,  and  Bamesville.  My  command  consisted  of  the  two  divisions  of  General 
Smith  and  General  Slocum.  We  had  a  slight  skirmish  in  front  of  Barnes ville, 
and  drove  the  enemy  away  from  the  mountain  in  front.  From  that  point  we 
went  to  Jeflerson,  arid  in  taking  possession  of  the  pass  in  rear  of  Jefferson  we 
had  another  skirmish.  At  Jefferson  I  received  orders  from  the  ^commanding 
general  to  wait  until  General  Couch  with  his  division  should  arrive  and  join  me. 
This  was  on  Sunday,  the  14th.  I  waited  until  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Bep.  Gom.  108 >-40  ' 
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and  General  Couch  not  arriving  I  started  on  for  Burkettsville,  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  South  mountain,  the  road  crossing  the  mountain  there  through  Crampton's 
Gap.  I  arrived  in  front  of  the  gap  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the 
two  divisions  of  Generals  Slocum  and  Smith,  General  Slocum  being  in  the  ad- 
vance. The  enemy  opened  upon  us  from  the  top,  or  near  the  top,  of  the  monn- 
tain  with  eight  pieces  of  aitlllery.  I  directea  General  Slocum  to  form  his 
division  in  line  of  battle,  parallel  to  a  stone-wall  which  skirted  the  woods  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  He  did  so,  and  found  the  enemy  in  force  behind  the  wall 
There  was  a  musketry  fight  there  which  lasted  about  a  ^alf  an  hour.  He  then 
charged  the  stone-wall  with  his  whole  force,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
behind  it,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  through  the  woods,  and  followed  by  the 
whole  of  Slocum's  division  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  While  this  was  gome 
on,  I  had  directed  two  brigades  of  Smith's  division  to  go  aroond  to  the  left  and 
try  to  get  to  the  rear  of  the  force  in  frt)nt  of  General  Slocum.  This  movement 
appeared  to  produce  a  panic  among  the  enemy,  and  they  were  driven  entirely 
across  the  mountain  into  the  valley,  and  so  on  towards  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
that  night  my  advance  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass  in  the  valley. 
Early  the  next  morning  I  heard  by  a  messenger  who  had  come  from  Harper's 
Ferry  that  the  place  had  surrendered  at  nine  o'clock  the  preceding  day,  I  thmk. 
We  found  a  despatch  on  the  field  of  battle,  signed  by  McLaws,  stating  that 
Maryland  Heights  had  been  taken,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  that  monung  i 
messenger  arrived  and  informed  us  that  the  place  had  been  surrendered.  Tkb 
firing  stopped  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  that  morning,  which  gave  as  an  intima- 
tion that  the  place  had  surrendered.  We  remained  in  Pleasant  Valley  until  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  when,  by  direction  of  General  McGlellan,  I  marched 
to  report  to  him  at  the  battle-field  at  Antietam.  The  advance  of  my  command 
arrived  there  about  ten  o'clock,  and,  as  the  right  of  oui^  army  was  then  in  a 
critical  condition.  General  McClell^  ordered  me  to  report  at  once  to  General 
Sumner.  General  Smith  had  the  advance  that  day,  and  one  of  his  brigades  was 
placed  in  support  of  some  batteries  on  the  right  which  were  very  much  exposed 
and  threatened,  the  enemy's  skirmishers  advancing  towards  them  at  the  time 
the  brigade  arrived  there.  There  is  no  doubt  the  batteries  were  saved  by  the 
appearance  of  the  brigade  at  that  time.  The  second  brigade  of  General  Smith's 
division  was  sent  to  assist  General  French,  of  General  Sumner's  division,  which 
he  stated  himself  to  be  out  of  ammunition.  The  third  brigade  was  placed  near 
the  Dunker  church  on  the  field,  and  had  no  sooner  got  in  position  than  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  came  from  the  woods,  evidently  not  knowing  that  there  was 
any  force  in  their  front.  General  Smith  made  a  charge  with  this  brigade  on 
the  advancing  enemy,  and,  after  a  severe  musketry  fight  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  drove  them  back  into  the  woods.  He  attempted  to  follow  them  into 
the  woods,  but  was  met  by  a  fire  from  a  superior  force  m  the  woods,  and  halted 
just  this  side  of  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  his  troops  were  secure  from  that  fire. 
He  held  that  position  during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  While  this  charge  was 
being  nmdc  by  General  Smith,  the  division  of  General  Slocum  arrived  on  the 
field.  I  formed  two  brigades  of  it  in  line  of  battle  in  frt)nt  of  the  Dunker  church, 
with  the  intention  of  making  an  attack  at  once  on  the  enemy  in  that  wood.  I 
was  waiting  for  the  third  brigade  to  be  a  reserve  for  the  other  two,  when  I  was 
informed  that  General  Sumner  had  detained  the  brigade  at  his  headquarters  for 
the  protection  of  his  right.  I  sent  for  it,  and  it  finally  arrived,  and  General 
Sumner  with  it.  The  general  advised  me  not  to  make  the  attack,  for  if  it  failed 
the  right  would  be  entirely  destroyed,  as  there  were  no  troops  there  that  could 
be  depended  upon.  When  I  informed  him  that  I  thought  it  a  very  necessary 
thing  to  do,  and  told  him  that  I  would  prefer  to  make  the  attack,  unless  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  forbidding  it.  He  assumed  the  responsibility,  and 
ordered  me  not  to  make  it.  One  of  General  McClellan's  aides  was  there  at  the 
time.    He  informed  General  MeGlellan  what  had  been  done,  and  the  general 
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Idmself  came  np  and  stated  that  things  had  gone  so  well  on  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  field  that  he  was  afraid  to  risk  the  day  hj  an  attack  there  on  the  right 
at  that  time.  Therefore,  no  attack  was  made  hj  that  division  that  day. 
The  whole  command  remained  during  the  day  in  the  position  I  have  descrihed, 
ander  a  pretty  severe  artillery  fire.  The  next  morning,  early,  General  Couch's 
division  joined  me  on  the  field.  One  of  his  brigades  took  the  place  of  the  ad- 
vanced brigade  of  General  Smith,  which  had  had  a  fight  the  day  before.  As 
far  as  my  troops  were  concerned,  nothing  more  was  done  by  them  duriilg  the 
battle  of  Antietam. 

Question.  How  many  of  your  troops  were  in  condition  to  engage  the  enemy 
the  next  day  after  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  must  be  vague  in  this  estimate  of  numbers,  for  I  give  them  only 
from  general  recollection.  I  think  that  there  were  about  13,000  in  my  command 
that  had  not  been  engaged  severely,  the  three  divisions  of  Smith,  Slocum,  and 
Couch.  They  may  have  amounted  to  15,000  old  troops,  and  available  for  the 
fight. 

Question.  Then  you  think  there  were  15,000  old  troops  in  your  division 
available  for  a  fight  ? 

Answer.  From  13,000  to  15,000. 

Question.  And  in  addition  to  them,  some  new  regiments  that  had  just  joined 
you? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  troops  there  were  in  General  Porter's 
corps? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  were  that  had  not  been  engaged. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  any  considerable  portion  of  his  corps  had 
been  engaged  at  all? 

Answer.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  see  General  Porter  at  all  during  the 
day,  and  did  not  hear  anything  of  him.  I  went  immediately  to  the  right  and 
saw  General  Sumner  as  soon  as  I  arrived  on  the  field,  and  remained  there  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Question.  Were  you  consulted  in  relation  to  renewing  the  attack  the  next 
day? 

Answer.  When  General  McGlellan  visited  the  right  in  the  afternoon  I  showed 
him  a  position  on  the  right  of  this  wood  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  which 
was  the  Dunker  church,  which  I  thought  commanded  the  wood,  and  that  if  it 
could  be  taken  we  could  drive  the  enemy  from  the  wood  by  merely  holding  this 
point.  I  advised  that  we  should  make  the  attack  on  that  place  the  next  morn- 
ing from  General  Sumner's  position.  I  thought  there  was  no  doubt  about  our 
being  able  to  carry  it.  We  had  plenty  of  artilleiy  beaiing  upon  it.  We  drove 
the  enemy  from  there  that  afternoon,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  we  could  take 
that  place  the  next  morning,  and  I  thought  that  would  uncover  the  whole  left 
of  the  enemy. 

Question.  If  that  had  been  made,  and  that  point  had  been  carried,  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  upon  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  very  disastrous  to  them. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  reasons  were  ^given  for  not  making  the  attack  the  next 
morning  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  hear  the  direct  reason  of  the  general  commanding,  but  I 
have  understood  that  the  reason  was  that  he  expected  some  fifteen  thousand 
new  troops ;  those  which  would  make  the  thing  a  certain  thing,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  wait  to  make  this  attack  on  the  right  until  these  new  troops  came. 
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By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  And  that  delay  gave  tlie  enemy  an  opportunity  to  escape  I 

Answer.  I  think  it  did. 

Question.  What  was  the  force  of  the  enemy  at  Crampton's  Qap  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  the  precise  force.  The  general  commanding  the 
enemy  there  was  Howell  Cobb.  We  took  600  or  700  prisoners,  and  took  men 
of  17  different  regiments  and  organizations.  We  inferred  that  there  must  hare 
been  in  and  about  that  fight  from  17  to  20  regiments  of  the  enemy.  We  also 
took  a  great  many  standards. 

Question.  Was  it  or  not,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  general  expectation  among 
the  officers  and  troops  that  the  battle  was  to  be  renewed  on  the  day  after  the 
fight  at  Antietam  ? 

Answer.  It  was  the  general  expectation. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  Was  there  any  consultation  among  the  officers  upon  that  subject! 
Answer.  Nothing  but  the  usual  talk  among  people  on  occasions  of  that  kind. 


Washington,  March  31,  1863. 
Captain  G.  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Will  you  pleaJse  state  to  the  committee  the  part  taken  by  the  naiy 
in  the  movement  upon  Kichmond,  by  way  of  the  peninsula  ? 

Answer.  General  McGlellan,  as  I  understood,  first  intended  to  move  up  the 
Rappahannock,  embarking  horn  Annapolis  and  landing  at  Urbanna.  The  P^ 
sident  wanted  him  to  go  down  the  Potomac,  and  not  go  oy  the  way  of  Annapolif. 
The  President  called  me  in  and  inquired  about  the  batteries  on  the  Potomac, 
whether  they  could  be  silenced  or  not  I  told  him  that  if  the  naval  force  at 
Hampton  roads  was  brought  up  into  the  Potomac  I  thought  the  rebel  batteries 
could  be  silenced,  provided  a  land  force  would  take  possession  of  them  afler  the 
enemy  were  driven  out.  The  President  then  directed  me  to  go  to  Hampton 
roads,  and,  after  consulting  with  the  naval  authorities  there,  to  withdraw  as 
much  of  the  force  there  as  I  thought  proper  for  that  purpose. 

I  went  down  on  the  8th  of  March,  which  was  Saturday,  and  arrived  there  at 
half-past  7  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  On  the  8th  the  Merrimack  had  come 
out  and  sunk  the  Cumberland  and  Congress,  two  of  the  ships  that  I  had  de- 
pended upon  for  the  Potomac  movement.  And  while  I  was  there,  on  the  9lh 
of  March,  the  fight  took  place  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimack. 

The  next  day,  I  think  it  was,  I  heard  by  telegraph  from  Washington  Uiat 
the  enemy  had  abandoned  all  their  works  in  fr^nt  of  Washington,  and  had 
abandoned  their  batteries  on  the  Potomac.  I  also  learned  through  the  telegraph, 
the  despatch  being  sent  to  General  Wool,  that  it  was  proposed  to  use  Fort 
Monroe  as  the  base  of  operations  against  Richmond.  General  McClellan  tele- 
graphed to  General  Wool  to  inquire  about  the  Monitor,  and  General  Wool 
showed  me  the  despatch,  and  asked  me  to  reply  to  it.  This  is  the  reply  that  I 
sent  on  that  day : 

"Old  Point  Comfort,  March  9 — 11.45  jy.  m. 

"  The  performance  of  the  Monitor  to-day  against  the  Merrimack  shows  a 
slight  superiority  in  favor  of  the  Monitor,  as  the  Merrimack  was  forced  to  re- 
treat to  Norfolk,  afler  a  four  hours'  engagement ;  at  times  the  vessels  touching 
each  other. 
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"  The  damage  to  the  Merrimack  cannot  be  ascertained ;  she  retreated  under 
steam  without  assistance.  The  Monitor  is  all  ready  for  her  to-morrow ;  but  I 
think  the  Men-imack  may  be  obliged  to  lay  up  for  a  few  days.  She  is  an  ugly 
customer,  and  it  is  too  good  luck  to  believe  we  are  yet  clear  of  her.  Our  hopes^ 
are  upon  the  Monitor,  and  this  day's  success  shows  that  the  Merrimack  must 
attend  to  her  alone. 

"  I  have  ordered  the  large  frigates  to  leave. 

"G.  V.  FOX,  Assistant  Secretary r 

"Major  General  Georob  B.  McGlbllan, 

"  Washington,  D.  C." 

I  came  back  to  Washington  on  the  12th  of  March,  I  think.  General  McClel- 
lan  sent  General  McDowell  to  me  to  learn  whether  we  could  certainly  keep  the 
Merrimack  in.  I  told  him  I  thought  we  could  keep  her  confined  to  Hampton 
roads,  but  I  could  not  answer  for  anything  else. 

General  McClellan  telegraphed  me  from  headquarters  on  the  12th  of  March, 
or  General  Barnard  did  for  him.     This  is  the  despatch : 

"Fairfax  Oourt-Housb,  March  I2,  1862. 

"  The  possibility  of  the  Merrimack  appearing  again  paralyzes  the  movements 
of  this  army  by  whatever  route  is  adopted.  How  long  a  time  would  it  require 
to  complete  the  vessel  built  at  Mystic  river,  working  night  and  day?  How  long 
would  Stevens  reauire  to  finish  his  vessel  so  far  as  to  enable  her  to  contend  with 
the  Merrimack  ?  If  she  is  uninjured,  of  course  no  precaution  would  avail,  and  the 
Monitor  must  be  the  sole  reliance.  But  if  injured  so  as  to  require  considerable 
repairs,  these  things  are  important  to  be  considered.  The  general  would  desire 
any  suggestion  of  your  own  on  this  subjects 

"  By  order  of  Major  General  McClellan. 

"J.G.BARNARD,  Chief  Engineer:' 

"  6.  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.'' 

To  this  despatch  I  sent  the  following  reply : 

"Navy  Dbpartment,  March  13,  1862. 

"  The  Monitor  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  Merrimack,  but  she  may  be  dis- 
abled in  the  next  encounter.     I  cannot  advise  so  neat  dependence  upon  her. 

"  Bumside  and  Goldsborough  are  very  strong  for  the  Chowan  river  route  to 
Norfolk,  and  I  brought  up  maps,  explanations,  &c.  It  turns  everything,  and 
is  only  twenty-seven  miles  to  Norfolk  by  two  good  roads.  Bumside  will  have 
Newbem  this  week. 

"  The  Merrimack  must  go  into  dock  for  repairs.  The  Monitor  may,  and  I 
tbink  will,  destroy  the  Merrimack  in  the  next  fight ;  but  this  is  hope,  not  cer- 
tainty. 

"G.V.FOX. 
"  Captain  United  States  Navy. 
"  Major  General  G.  B.  McClbllam, 

"  Fairfax  Court-House:' 

Then  I  got  a  private  note  from  General  McClellan,  dated  "  Fairfax  Court- 
House,  March  14,"  in  which  he  says  : 

"  From  all  accounts  received,  I  have  such  a  living  faith  in  the  gallant  little 
Monitor  that  I  feel  that  we  can  trust  her ;  so  I  have  determined  on  the  Fort 
Monroe  movement." 

That  is  all  the  correspondence  there  was  with  the  Navy  Department  upon 
that  subject.    It  shows  that  this  plan  of  General  McClellan  was  changed  be- 
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tweeu  the  time  I  arrived  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  which  waa  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  March,  and  the  time  when  I  got  back  to  Washington,  which  I  think 
waa  on  the  12th.  It  waa  determined  that  the  army  should  go  by  way  of  Fort 
Monroe.  The  Navy  Department  never  waa  consulted  at  all,  to  my  knowledge, 
in  regard  to  anything  connected  with  the  matter.  No  atatemeut  was  ever  made 
to  us  why  they  were  going  there,  beyond  this.  All  that  we  were  told  about  it 
is  what  I  have  read  here.  Admiral  Groldsborough  was  put  in  communication 
with  G^neral  McGleUan  and  directed  to  co-operate  with  him ;  and  all  the  force 
we  had  available  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  admiral.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge that  anything  that  General  McClellan  wanted  in  the  way  of  attack  or  de- 
fence was  ever  neglected  by  our  people.  No  complaint  was  ever  made  to  the 
Navy  Department.  There  was  never  any  plan  devised  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  I  know  of  that  required  the  navy  to  operate.  The  Secretary  simply 
ordered  the  ships  there  to  do  what  they  could  as  the  exigencies  aroae.  In  the 
private  letter  from  which  I  have  read,  Greneral  McGlellan  speaks  of  operations 

X'nst  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  But  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  army 
ers  expected  those  places  to  be  attacked  by  ships.  Yorktown  is  sixty  oi 
seventy  feet  above  the  water ;  the  vessels  could  not  reach  the  batteries  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  therefore  they  would  be  exposed  to  destruction  withont 
being  able  to  return  the  fire.  Admiral  Goldsborough  was  in  constant  commo- 
nication  with  General  McClellan,  and  they  were  very  well  disposed  towards 
each  other  to  the  last  moment,  so  far  as  I  ever  knew. 

Question.  It  has  been  said  that  **  one  reason  for  the  failure  [of  the  peninsula 
campaign]  was  the  detention  of  the  army  before  the  lines  of  Yorktown  a  whole 
month,  in  consequence  of  the  navy  not  being  able  to  co-operate  and  secure  to 
us  the  free  navigation  of  the  York  and  James  rivers."  Will  you  state  what  you 
know  in  relation  to  that  matter  ?  ^ 

Answer.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  vessels  that  Greneral  McClellan  required  in 
his  operations  against  Yorktown,  were  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Admiral  Golds- 
borough.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  required  that  we  should  attack  York- 
town,  or  that  it  was  ever  expected  that  we  should  do  so.  All  the  avenues  of 
supply  to  the  army  there  were  free  and  open  as  far  as  the  army  had  possession. 
General  McClellan  expected  the  navy  to  neutralize  the  Merrimack,  and  I  prom- 
ised that  it  should  be  done,  and  that  she  should  never  pass  Hampton  roads. 

By  the  chairman : 
Question.  Were  the  waters  all  along  the  peninsula  up  to  Yorktown  entirely 
in  our  possession  until  after  the  abandonment  of  Yorktown? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  expected  that  the  navy 
should  take  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  at  or  about  Yorktown  ? 

Answer.  I  never  heard  that  it  was. 

Question.  Was  that  feasible  1 

Answer.  Not  to  attack  those  batteries.  Wooden  vessels  could  not  have  at- 
tacked the  batteries  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  with  any  degree  of  success. 
The  forts  at  Yorktown  were  situated  too  high ;  were  beyond  the  reach  of  naval 
guns  ;  and  I  understand  that  General  McClellan  never  expected  any  attack  to 
be  made  upon  them  by  the  navy.  On  the  4th  of  May  Yorktown  waa  evacuated; 
on  the  11th  of  May  the  Merrimack  was  blown  up;  and  on  the  16th  of  May  onr 
gunboats  had  possession  of  James  river  to  within  eight  miles  of  Richmond; 
therefore,  from  the  16th  of  May  the  James  river  waa  entirely  in  onr  possession, 
and  the  army  could  have  gone  over  there  if  they  had  wished,  and  rested  upon 
the  James  river,  and  have  been  perfectly  safe. 
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:    Question.  Was  there  ever  any  consultation  between  the  navy  and  General 
McClellan  in  relation  to  the  movement  by  way  of  the  James  river,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Merrimack  ? 
Answer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 


Washington,  April  1,  1863. 
Admiral  Louis  M.  Ooldsborouoh  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  your  rank  and  position  in  the  navyl 

Anawer.  My  rank  is  that  of  rear  cudmiralt  and  I  was  the  officer  commanding  the 
naval  force  at  Old  Point  Comfort;  indeed,  commanding  the  North  Atlantic  block- 
ading squadron. 

Question.  During  what  period  did  you  hold  that  command  \ 

Answer.    From  September,  1861,  to  September,  1862. 

Question.  What  part  was  the  navy  called  upon  to  act  in  the  campaign  of  the 
peninsula,  as  it  is  called  ? 

Answer.  With  regard  to  that  campaign,  no  naval  authority  whatever, 
to  my  knowledge,  was  ever  consulted  until  after  a  considerable  part  of 
the  army  got  down  there.  The  whole  matter  was  arranged  here  in  Wash- 
ington by  officers  of  the  army,  as  I  understood.  I  believe  they  never  said 
a  word,  even  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Certainly  nothing  was  ever 
said  to  me  until  the  eleventh  hour.  Then  it  was  that  I  heard  that  they  ex- 
pected the  navy  to  co-operate  with  them.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Watson,  came  down  to  see  me  in  behalf,  as  he  said,  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  told  me  of  the  great  anx- 
iety felt  in  Washington  in  regard  to  the  Merrimack ;  that  they  were  apprehen- 
sive that  she  might  get  up  the  York  river,  and  entirely  disconcert  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  army.  I  told  Mr.  Watson  that  the  President  might  make  his 
mind  perfectly  easy  about  the  Merrimack  going  up  the  York  river ;  that  she 
never  could  get  there,  for  I  had  ample  means  to  prevent  that.  This  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  1862.  The  army  at  that  time  was  about  assembling  at 
Old  Point  Comfort.  General  McClellan  had  not  then  arrived.  I  recollect 
making  such  observations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  as  I  think  left  him 
perfecUy  well  satisfied  that  the  Merrimack  never  could  get  up  the  York  river. 
The  plan  of  going  up  the  York  river  was  a  matter  decided  upon  here  in  Wash- 
ington. In  fact,  as  far  back  as  December,  1861,  General  McClellan  told  me 
that  he  wanted  to  land  on  the  Rappahannock  at  a  place  called  Urbannat  and 
march  from  there  over  to  West  Point,  on  the  York  river.  That  had  been  his 
original  intention.  The  expedition  under  General  Bumside  was  got  up  for  the 
express  purpose  of  going  up  the  York  river,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  It  never 
was  intended,  when  it  was  started,  to  go  where  it  did.  The  sounds  of  North 
Carolina  were  not  thought  of  in  connexion  with  that  expedition  until  I  sug- 
gested the  matter  to  the  government.  My  suggestion  led  to  that  expedition 
being  sent  to  North  Carolina.  When  Mr.  Watson  came  down  to  see  me,  he 
asked  me,  among  other  questions,  whether  I  would  obey  any  order  General 
McClellan  might  give  me ;  I  answered,  unhesitatingly,  no ;  that  no  principle 
was  better  established  between  naval  and  military  men  than  that  neither  could 
command  the  other ;  but  that  I  would  most  cheedully  act  in  concert  with  him 
as  far  as  I  could  do  so  to  further  the  desires  of  the  government. 

Question.  Were  you  ever  requested  by  General  McClellan  to  perform  any 
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naval  service,  in  connexion  with  the  operations  of  the  army,  that  yon  did  not 
perform? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  was  requested  to  perform  services  in  connexion  with 
the  army,  and  everything  was  done  that  was  asked.  General  McClellan,  be- 
fore comine  down  himself,  sent  Colonel  Woodbury  to  consult  me  in  r^ard  to 
the  best  plan  of  attacking  Yorktown.  I  pointed  out  to  that  officer  what  I  con- 
sidered the  hest  mode.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  General  McClellan  sent  down 
General  Barnard  to  consult  me.  I  told  him  that  I  had  already  explained  my 
views  very  fully  to  Colonel  Woodbury,  and  repeated  them  to  him.  Some  short 
time  after  that  General  Hitchcock  came  down :  whether  sent  by  anybody  I 
do  not  know.  He  came  on  board  my  ship  to  consult  me  about  the  matter,  and 
I  pointed  out  to  him  what  I  thought  the  best  plan ;  and  he,  as  well  as  the  other 
two  officers,  seemed  to  agree  with  me  perfectly.  When  General  McClellan 
came  down  he  did  not  go  on  shore  the  first  day,  but  inunediately  came  on  board 
my  ship  to  consult  with  me  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attacking  Yorktown,  The 
approach  to  Richmond  was  to  be  up  the  York  river;  the  approach  up  the  James 
river  was  never  mentioned.  I  will  indicate  upon  the  chart  [laying  one  oat  before 
him,  and  referring  to  it  as  he  proceeded  to  make  his  ^atementj  what  was  the 
mode  of  attack  I  proposed,  and  how  far  it  was  departed  from.  The  plan  of 
attack  upon  Yorktown,  which  Greneral  McClellan  himself,  am  I  thought,  as- 
sented to  when  he  was  on  board  the  Minnesota,  was  that  I  should  funush  Ida 
with  seven  gunboats,  which  I  did.  Four  of  them  were  to  protect  the  landiug 
of  troops  at  the  Sand-box,  and  three  of  them  were  to  cover  tne  landing  of  troope 
up  the  Severn  river.  The  little  battery  of  the  enemy  up  the  Poquoain  riva* 
was  to  be  unnoticed,  because  the  army  marching  from  Fortress  Monroe  would 
secure  it  bv  passing  to  the  rear  of  it.  And  it  did  ML  exactly  in  that  way ;  it 
was  not  taken  by  any  fighting.  Some  ten  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  meo 
were  to  have  been  landed  at  the  Sand-box,  where  my  vessels  could  have  ap- 
proached within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  covered  the  landing.  A  similar  force 
was  to  have  been  sent  up  the  Severn  river  to  have  taken  Gloucester  Point  io 
reverse,  as  it  was  entirely  unprotected  in  the  rear.  My  belief  was,  that  Glou- 
cester Point  would  fall  without  any  fighting  at  all,  as  soon  as  our  troopi 
made  a  demonstration  in  that  direction;  and  as  soon  as  it  did  fidl,  at  lea«t 
the  four  gunboats  at  the  Sand-box  would  run  by.  The  distance  from  the 
Sand-box  to  the  town  of  Yorktown  is  only  between  three  and  four  miles, 
with  a  good  road  all  the  wav.  The  main  body  of  the  army,  to  my  under- 
standing, was  to  have  marched  from  Fortress  Monroe  over  to  Yorktown.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  never  known  to  me,  this  plan  of  landing  at  the  Sand- 
box and  going  up  the  Severn  river  was  never  carried  out.  Instead  of  that,  all 
or  certainly  a  greater  part  of  the  army  that  was  embarked  at  Fortreas  Monroe 
was  landed  on  the  Poquosin  river,  and  marched  up  over  a  very  bad  road,  while 
the  rest  of  the  army  marched  up  from  Fortress  Monroe.  Everything  was  fa^ 
nished  to  General  McClellan  by  the  Navy  Department  that  he  desired  in  the 
way  of  gunboats.  He  told  me  that  he  wanted  no  more  than  I  had  detailed  for 
him.  I  urged  that  a  sufficient  force  should  be  landed  on  the  Severn  river  at  a 
placed  called  White  Houiie,  which  is  some  four  or  five  miles  from  Gloucester, 
with  a  good  road  leading  directly  to  the  place ;  and  I  understood  General  McClel- 
lan to  agree  to  that.  I  think  he  said  that  he  would  send  Franklin,  with  his  di- 
vision, up  the  Severn,  and  I  gave  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  three  gunboats,  to 
cover  his  landing  there,  (Lieutenant  Phelps  commanding,)  full  instructions  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  That  movement  was  never  made.  I  know  that  Gene- 
ral McClellan  was  exceedingly  disappointed  at  not  receiving  McDowell's  corp«, 
because  he  telegraphed  to  me  to  that  effect  very  soon  ai'ter  the  commencement 
of  the  landing.  General  McClellan,  landing  at  that  place  on  the  Poquosin  river, 
went  with  what,  in  technical  language,  is  called  the  preliminaries  of  the  si^* 
Going  up  in  that  way,  he  was,  in  fact,  driven  to  a  siege ;  for  he  could  not  do 
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Knything  else  ;  and  in  that  way  Yorktown  fell  after  a  delay  of  several  weeks. 
My  idea  was  tbat  Yorktown  would  'have  fallen  in  three  days,  and  with  very 
little  fighting,  if  the  original  plan  had  heen  carried  oat ;  and  I  still  think  so.  I 
thought  that  as  soon  as  Gloucester  Point  fell,  Yorktown  would  fall  with  it  as  a 
necessary  consequence ;  and  General  McGlellan  agreed  to  send  15,000  or  20,000 
men  to  land  at  the  Sand-box.  I  think  General  Hooker's  division  was  mentioned 
for  that,  and  about  the  same  number,  Franklin's  division,  to  land  on  the  Severn. 
With  regard  to  going  up  the  James  river,  that  was  a  matter  entirely  with  Gene- 
ral McClellan ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  James  river  was  perfectly 
clear  up  to  Drury's  Bluff  (Fort  Darling)  by  the  18th  of  May,  and  I  so  reported 
to  the  Navy  Department.  All  the  forts  of  the  enemy  had  been  destroyed  up 
to  that  point.  Drury's  Bluff  is  eight  miles  from  Richmond.  The  peninsula  be- 
tween the  York  and  James  rivers  is  very  narrow,  and  if  General  McClellan  had 
preferred  going  up  the  James  river,  instead  of  the  York  river,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  his  doing  so.  I  suppose  he  preferred  the  York  river  route  because 
of  the  railroad  runnine  from  West  Point  to  Richmond,  to  facilitate  his  transpoiv 
tation  of  supplies.  If  he  had  preferred  the  James  river  route  the  gunboats 
would  have  protected  his  army.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  fight  between  the 
Galena  and  Fort  Darling,  on  Drury's  Bluff,  1  went  up  in  person  to  the  White 
House,  on  York  river,  to  see  General  McClellan,  and  show  him  the  original  re- 
port from  Commander  Rodders  with  regard  to  that  fight.  And  I  then  told  Gen- 
eral McClellan  that  if  he  would  send  a  land  force  to  attack  that  fort  I  would 
send  a  naval  force  to  co-operate  with  it  at  any  time  he  might  select ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  I  regarded  that  fort  of  so  much  consequence,  in  reference  to  our 
vessels  going  up  to  Richmond,  that  I  would  command  the  naval  force  in  person. 
Afker  reading  the  communication  and  thinking  pretty  maturely  over  it,  and  I 
believe  consulting  with  some  of  his  officers.  General  McClellan  replied  to  me 
that  he  would  prefer  to  defer  his  answer  until  he  got  his  army  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chickahominy ;  then,  if  he  thought  the  movement  advisable,  he  would 
let  me  know.     But* he  never  did  suggest  any  such  attack. 

By  Mr.  Chandler: 

Question.  What  would  have  been  the  advantages  to  result  from  the  capture 
of  Fort  Dariing  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  enabled  our  vessels  to  have  gone  on  up  to  Richmond, 
because  the  obstructions  in  the  river  could  have  then  been  removed.  They  had 
very  heavy  obstructions  just  at  the  fort ;  and  they  had  others  again  about  two 
miles  above.  But  if  the  fort  had  not  been  there  we  could  have  removed  those 
obstructions  and  gone  up  with  our  vessels.  And  I  gave  orders  to  the  vessels 
to  keep  right  on  up  to  Richmond  and  shell  the  city  to  a  surrender. 

Question.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  been  the  requisite  land  force 
to  attack  Fort  Darling  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  required  a  pretty  heavy  force;  and  whether  it  was 
advisable  or  not  for  General  McClellan  to  divide  his  army  is  a  question  about 
which  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge.  I  submitted  that  question  to  him  for  him  to 
decide  as  a  military  man. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  amount  of  force  do  you  think  would  have  been  required  1 
Answer.  A  matter  of  that  kind  cannot  be  stated  absolutely  and  exactly.  It 
would  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  two  armies.  I  myself  supposed  that 
the  two  armies  were  about  equal — ^if  anything,  that  the  enemy  were  somewhat 
superior.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  has  never  yet  been  properly  under- 
stood, but  it  is  the  truth,  nevertheless.  The  landing  of  McClellan's  army  on 
the  peninsula,  and  their  advance  to  Yorktown  and  beyond  towards  Richmond, 
undoubtedly  caused  the  fall  of  Norfolk  and  the  self-destruction  of  the  Merrimack. 
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All  the  troops  of  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  that  movement,  were  withdrawn 
from  Norfolk.  As  soon  as  that  was  known  a  small  force  was  landed  at  Willongh- 
hy's  Point,  and  marched  up,  and  the  civil  authorities  came  out  and  gave  up  the 
place  to  General  Wool.  We  had  been  informed  hj  a  deserter  of  their  conditioii, 
and  knew  that  a  small  force  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  surrender. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  Was  the  commanding  officer  of  the  navy  ever  consulted  in  regard 
to  the  peninsula  campaim  and  the  part  the  navy  was  expected  to  take  in  it  I 

Answer.  No  further  than  what  I  have  stated. 

Question.  When  land  forces  and  naval  forces  are  expected  to  act  in  concert, 
is  it  usual  for  consultations  to  be  held  on  the  subject  ? 

Answer.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  to  omit  consulting  naval  officers  under 
such  circumstances. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  such  an  important  omission  was 
made? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  At  the  time  the  consultations  were  held  in  Washington 
I  was  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Were  you  ever  called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
Merrimack  had  been  or  could  be  neutralized  before  dr  in  connexion  with  the  more- 
ments  of  the  army  of  the  peninsula  1 

Answer.  No,  sir ;  I  was  never  called  upon  to  say  anything  about  it 

Question.  When  did  you  first  hear  or  know  that  it  was  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  movement  of  the  army  by  way  of  the  peninsula  that  the  Merrimack  shoold 
be  neutralized  ? 

Answer.  From  General  Hitchcock,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  me.  He  was 
the  first  and  only  man  wlio  ever  told  me  of  it.  General  Hitchcock  came  down 
at  the  time  the  army  were  landing  at  Fortress  Monroe ;  probably  two-thirds,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  anny  had  then  been  landed  there,  and  a  portion  of  it,  per 
haps,  had  already  gone  to  the  neighborhood  of  Yorktown. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  have  stated  already,  I  believe,  that  the  Merrimack  could  do  no 
harm  upon  the  York  river  1 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  not  so  stated  with  regard  to  the  James  river  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  Why] 

Answer.  Because  she  could  have  gone  from  the  Elizabeth  river  to  the  James 
river,  and  a  short  way  up  it,  or  as  far  as  her  draught  of  water  would  permit,  at  any 
time  at  night  that  she  pleased.  But  to  go  up  the  York  river  she  would  have  to 
pass  me  at  Fortress  Monroe,  where  I  covered  the  channel  way  completely.  Be- 
tween the  channel  leading  from  the  Elizabeth  to  the  James  river  and  my  position 
the  water  was  so  shoal  that  I  could  not  have  got  to  her  and  intercepted  her  be- 
fore she  could  have  got  into  the  James  river. 


Washington,  Ajfril  5,  1863. 
General  John  H.  Martindalb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 
Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 
Answer.  Brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 
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Question.  Were  you  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  peninsula 
campaign  ? 

Answer.  I  was  until  the  llth  of  July,  when  I  was  taken  sick  and  retired 
from  there. 

Question.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Hanover  Gourt>House? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  Will  you  give  a  concise  statement  of  that  battle,  so  far  as  you  were 
engaged  in  it  and  know  about  it,  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  right  wing  up  to  that  time  ? 

Answer.  Passing  over  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  its  evacuation,  I  come  to 
the  night  of  Sunday,  the  4th  of  May,  when  I  repaired,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  to 
the  headquarters  of  General  Porter,  and  was  informed  that  our  army  had  been 
checked  near  Williamsburg,  and  that  General  McClellan  had  gone  to  the  front; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  an  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  turn  otir 
right  and  reoccupy  Yorktown.  Pursuant  to  orders  I  proceeded  in  the  night 
with  my  brigade  and  took  position  in  front  of  Yorktown  to  guard  against  any 
such  attempt.  I  rested  there  until  the  following  day,  when,  returning  for 
camp  equipage,  I  received  notice  from  General  Porter  that  General  Franklin 
was  in  danger  at  West  Point,  and  to  hurry  on  board  of  the  transports  and  pro- 
ceed up  York  river  to  re-enforce,  him.  I  returned  with  my  brigade  and  spent 
the  night  in  getting  them  on  the  transports,  proceeded  to  "West  Point  and 
reported  to  General  Franklin.  Whatever  danger  had  existed  there  had  then,  at 
least,  been  averttjd.  I  pass  over  the  details  until  we  arrived  at  the  valley  of  the 
Chickahominy,  which  from  memory  I  should  say  was  about  the  23d  or  24th  of 
May.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May  General  MorelPs  division — formerly 
General  Fitz-John  Porter's — consisting  of  the  first  brigade  commanded  by 
myself,  the  second  brigade  conunanded  by  Colonel  McQuade,  the  third  brigade 
conmianded  by  General  Butterfield,  Berdan's  regiment  of  sharpshooters,  and  a 
battery  of  flying  artillery,  moved  from  our  camps,  near  Gaines's  residence  on  the 
Chickahominy,  towards  Hanover  Court-House,  the  distance  being  about  fifteen 
miles.  I  think  we  were  in  motion  as  early  as  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the 
order  of  march  the  battery  of  light  artillery  led;  then  came  Berdan's  regiment; 
then  my  own  brigade ;  then  General  Butterfield's,  and,  finally,  the  brigade  of 
Colonel  McQuade.  I  refer  to  this  because  it  is  necessary  in  the  explanation  of 
the  battle  which  followed.  On  the  march  I  was  directed  to  send  forward  a 
regiment  to  skirmish  in  front  of  the  artillery.  I  believe  all  the  brigades  except 
my  own  were  full  at  that  time.  My  brigade  was  reduced  by  the  detachment  of 
the  18th  Massachusetts  on  picket  duty.  And  the  13th  New  York  had  that  day 
been  detached  in  another  direction.  I  therefore  had  with  me  at  that  time  but 
three  regiments — the  2-^th  New  York,  the  22d  Massachusetts,  and  the  2d  Maine. 
I  immediately  sent  my  leading  regiment — the  25th  New  York — forward  to  re- 
port to  General  Porter,  who  was  with  the  advance  of  the  column,  and  to  act  as 
skirmishers. 

We  proceeded  to  a  point  where,  bearing  in  a  northerly  direction,  our  road  in- 
tersected the  neighborhood  leading  from  Hanover  Court-House  to  Eichmond. 
There  my  leading  regivient  came  in  contact  with  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  of, 
as  afterwards  ascertained,  about  1,000  to  1,200  strong.  As  soon  as  I  reached 
the  ground  I  received  orders  to  pass  to  the  left,  along  the  road  of  which  I  have 
spoken  leading  to  Richmond,  find  the  railroad,  tear  up  the  ties,  cut  the  tele- 
graph wire,  and,  if  I  encountered  the  enemy,  whip  them  if  I  could. 

In  the  explanation  I  am  about  to  give  of  this  battle  I  desire  to  show  that  the 
whole  of  our  line  of  march,  and  our  left  flank,  by  the  orders  of  the  commander 
of  the  corps,  was  left  exposed  and  open  to  assault  by  the  rebels ;  that,  following 
the  directions  which  the  general  gave,  instead  of  a  victory,  we  should  have  been 
involved  in  an  ugly  catastrophe.  I  proceeded  to  the  left  with  the  two  regiments 
I  then  had  with  me — the  22d  Massachusetts  and  the  2d  Maine — a  distance  of 
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1,000  or  1,100  yards,  when  I  struck  the  railroad,  and  my  skirmishers  came  in 
contact  with  the  enemy.  While  holding  the  enemy  at  bay  at  that  point,  the 
railroad  was  torn  up,  and  the  telegraph  wires  were  cut.  I  found  displayed 
against  us  four  regiments  of  rebels,  bearing  to  the  southeast  from  us,  which  was 
the  course  of  the  railroad  towards  the  city  of  Richmond.  From  the  position 
where  we  then  were,  Hanover  Court-House  was  off  towards  the  north  of  ns. 
I  reported  to  General  Porter  the  fact  that  I  had  encountered  the  enemy  in  force 
superior  to  my  own ;  that  they  had  fired  upon  me  with  a  battery — I  had  Griffin's 
battery  with  my  regiments — and  that  we  were  pretty  actively  engaged.  I  had 
formed  my  two  regiments  with  a  view  of  assaulting  the  battery  of  the  enemy, 
in  the  expectation  that  so  large  a  force  of  the  enemy  being  there,  the  application 
I  had  made  for  re-enforcements  would  be  attended  to  by  General  Porter,  and 
that  I  could  make  the  attack  without  impropriety.  I  sent  to  him  information 
of  the  condition  I  was  in,  and  desired  re-enforcements.  I  received  this  note  in 
reply : 

"The  enemy  are  leaving  our  front  and  right,  evidently  retiring  towards 
Fredericksburg  or  north.  Please  push  to  the  right.  Have  no  regiments  now 
which  I  can  give  you.  The  enemy  are  on  your  right;  push  up  that  way  and 
join  the  rest." 

Now,  in  truth,  there  was  no  enemy  to  the  right.  The  only  regiment  which 
had  been  encomitered  on  the  right  was  the  single  regiment  with  which  the  25di 
New  York  had  come  in  contact ;  and  that  regiment,  instead  of  pressing  towards 
the  right  to  Hanover,  had  eluded  the  front  and  passed  around  to  what  was  onr 
left,  so  as  to  join  the  body  of  rebels  with  which  I  was  then  in  contact.  I  sent 
ta  General  Porter  a  reply  that  the  enemy  was  not  on  our  right,  but  was  on  onr 
left;  on  a  road  not  leading  to  our  right,  but  leading  to  our  leflt.  Obedient 
to  his  order,  however,  I  recalled  the  skirmishers  and  put  them  in  position,  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  our  right.  I  then  received  an  order  fironi  General  Porter 
to  push  my  men  up  the  railroad  to  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  road  from 
Hanover  Court-House  and  there  halt.  "  Let  your  men  have  the  wounded  cared 
for,  and  examine  your  ground  for  defence  to-night.     The  cavalry  are  pursuing." 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  these  records,  made  on  the  field,  to 
show  the  condition  of  the  enemy  to  the  entire  command,  and  that  by  following 
up  this  railroad,  which  I  had  cut,  my  force  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
command  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  The  result  would  have  been  to  have 
left  open  our  entire  line  upon  which  we  had  approached  Hanover  Court-House, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  with  which  I  had  been  engaged,  and  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  all  the  enemy  engaged  in  that  conflict,  could  assail  onr 
rear  and  left  flank. 

Under  the  conviction  that  the  commanding  general  was  under  a  great  misap- 
prehension, instead  of  following  up  the  railroad  I  formed  upon  the  highway 
which  he  had  taken  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  an  assault  on  our  rear. 
I  started  one  regiment  ahead,  and  remained  in  the  rear  myself  in  order  to  repair 
the  artillery  which  had  been  injured  in  the  contest,  and  to  form  a  regiment  of 
infantry  in  its  support.  I  then  went  forward  and  found  that  the  regiment  that 
I  had  put  ahead  was  coming  back  again  with  peremptory  orders  from  the  front 
to  go  across  to  the  railroad.  I  then  remained  behind  with  a  single  regiment 
and  the  battery.     Having  met  the  division  commander.  General  Morell,  I  asked 

?ermis8ion  and  took  the  responsibility  to  advise  him  to  go  up  the  railroad ;  and 
said  that  unless  he  prohibited  it  I  should  remain  behind  with  a  single  regi- 
ment to  cover  the  line.  I  did  stay  back,  and  had  scarcely  got  in  motion  before 
the  enemy  appeared  within  600  yards  of  me.  I  remainea  there  with  the  2d 
Maine.  Another  regiment,  about  400  strong,  came  along  and  reported  to  me. 
With  those  two  regiments  and  a  fragment  of  the  25th  New  York,  I  formed  a 
line  and  received  the  attack  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  of  about  450  yards,  in 
the  open  ground.     After  a  short  conflict  they  moved  to  the  right  into  the  woods  at 
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double-quick.  In  the  meantime  I  discoyered  that  the  enemy  were  getting  around 
mj  right  and  left  flanks  in  the  woods  there.  I  had  reported  to  me  that  they  had 
cat  our  line  of  communication  and  obtained  possession  of  our  hospital.  I  went 
back,  therefore,  with  a  force  of  only  about  1 ,000  men  to  encounter  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  that  day,  from  5,000  to  7,000.  The  general  results  were 
these :  a  cross-fire  opening  upon  us  from  those  woods ;  I  had  my  wings  sup- 
ported in  columns — ^my  centre  was  broken — and  maintained  my  position  there 
about  two  hours,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  were  pursuing  a  myth,  when  the 
return  of  the  second  brigade,  with  Greneral  Morell,  enabled  us  to  take  the  rebels, 
thus  held  at  advantage,  and  repulse  them,  resulting  in  the  rout  of  the  enemy. 
That,  in  general,  was  the  result  of  that  affair. 

Question.  Did  your  force  then  retire  ] 

Answer.  We  remained  there  that  night,  and  until  nearly  the  following  night, 
before  we  returned. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  object  of  the  movement  to  Hanover  Court-House, 
and  the  advantages  expected  to  be  gained  by  it  ? 

Answer.  I  never  comprehended  any  object  in  it,  except  it  was  to  intercept 
some  of  the  enemy  if  any  should  happen  to  be  between  Hanover  Court-House 
and  Fredericksburg. 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  our  side,  and  the 
probable  loss  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  To  speak  in  general  terms  we  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
between  300  and  400  men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  I  do 
not  remember  with  entire  accuracy,  but  it  exceeded  our  own  considerably,  and 
we  took  somewhere  from  600  to  800  prisoners. 


Washington,  March  19,  1863. 

Major  General  A.  E.  Burnsidb  recalled  and  examined. — [See  "Bumside 
Expedition."] 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Will  you  give  the  committee  a  concise  statement  of  what  was  done 
by  you  and  your  command  from  the  time  you  landed  at  Fort  Monroe  until  you 
took  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  landed  at  Fort  Monroe  with  about  7,000  troops  from  North  Caro- 
lina. There  I  was  joined  by  a  division  from  General  Hunter,  which  increased 
my  command  to  about  11,000  men.  I  started  the  troops  up  the  James  river; 
but  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  wharf  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  telling  me  not  to  go  up  the  James  river  with  the  troops  until  I  saw 
the  President,  who  was  on  his  way  down  to  Old  Point.  I  thereupon 
sent  a  vessel  after  the  transports  upon  which  my  trooops  had  started, 
and  ordered  them  back 'to  the  harbor.  The  next  morning  the  President 
arrived  and  asked  me  to  go  up  with  him  to  Harrison's  Bar,  and  at  the  same 
time  said  tliat  he  was  going  to  have  a  consultation  there  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  remove  the  army  from  the  penin- 
sula to  another  line  of  operations.  I  asked  the  President  to  excuse  me  from 
going  up,  and  said  that  if  I  went  up  it  was  more  than  likely  that  my  opinion 
would  be  asked  as  to  that  movement,  and  that  I  might  be  led  into  giving  it ; 
that  my  mind  had  been  very  much  occupied  with  matters  connected  with  an- 
other department,  and  not  having  served  on  the  peninsula  at  all,  I  was  not  pre- 
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psred  to  ^rtre  an  opinion  npon  a  matter  of  so  mncli  importance ;  that  I  tben 
knew  nothing,  and  in  so  short  a  time  conid  not  learn  anything  of  the  condition  of 
the  annT  of  the  Potomac,  or  of  its  ability  to  make  a  forward  movement  against 
RichmoDd,  and  therefore  I  was  not  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  npon  the  subject.  I 
3uid  that  he  (the  President)  already  knew  the  necessity  of  the  army  being nearerto 
WjL*hiii^on,  and  my  opinion  would  be  of  no  value  on  that  subject.  The  President 
at  once  e  xcnsed  me.  On  the  return  of  the  President  he  told  me  that  nothing  had  been 
decided  upon,  and  would  not  be  until  Greneral  Halleck  had  reached  Washington, 
where  he  was  expected  daily,  as  the  President  had  either  actually  called  him  or 
determined  to  call  him  there.  I  was  then  summoned  to  Washington,  where  I 
met  General  Halleck,  and  was  asked  by  him  to  go  to  Harrison's  Landing  with 
him,  which  I  did.  We  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  that  evening  all 
the  commanders  of  corps,  with  some  other  general  officers,  were  summoned  to 
appear  at  General  McClellan's  headquarters  with  a  view  to  consulting  with 
G^eral  Halleck.  After  the  general  officers  had  arrived.  General  Halleck  told 
General  McClellan  that  he  (General  Halleck)  did  not  desire  to  consult  with  them, 
bat  wanted  to  talk  with  General  McClellan  after  he  (Greneral  McClellan)  had  had 
fbll  consultation  with  his  corps  commanders.  During  that  night  an  informal 
council  was  held  in  the  tent  next  to  that  of  General  McClellan,  and  the  subject 
of  the  removal  of  the  army  was  fully  discussed.  All  the  general  officers  present 
who  expressed  an  opinion,  except  General  Sumner,  General  Heintzelman,  and 
myself,  were  favorable  to  removing  the  army  from  the  peninsula.  There  were 
probably  eight  general  officers  there,  corps  commanders  and  all,  who  took  part 
at  intervals  in  the  consultation.  Besides  the  three  named  who  opposed  the 
withdrawal,  those  who  took  more  or  less  part  in  the  conversation  were  Gknerak 
Keyes,  Franklin,  Fitz-John  Porter,  Newton,  and  one  or  two  others  whom  I 
do  not  now  remember.  I  think  that  General  Porter  did  not  express  any  de- 
cided opinion,  but  Generals  Keyes,  Franklin,  and  Newton  were  very  decidedlj 
in  favor  of  a  withdrawal.  Greneral  McClellan  was  in  the  tent  at  intenrak 
during  the  discussion.  After  the  general  officers  left  he  stated  to  me  that  he 
had  aetennined  to  make  a  move  upon  Richmond  if  re-enforcemeuts  to  the 
amount  of  20,000  men  were  sent  to  him.  Taking  into  calculation  the  amount 
of  force  I  already  had  at  Fort  Monroe,  together  with  other  forces  that  I  thought 
General  HalltHrk  would  give  him,  I  supposed  the  movement  was  to  be  made, 
and  1  accordingly  expect  to  go  at  once  with  my  force  to  join  General  McClel- 
lan. On  the  following  morning  Greneral  McClellan,  General  Sunmer,  and  my 
*\»lf  went  on  board  the  boat  where  General  Halleck  was,  and  I  understood  that 
General  Halleck  told  General  McClellan  that  he  could  have  the  20,000  men, 
rt^enforcements.  and  Greneral  Halleck,  General  Meigs,  and  myself  left  for  Fort 
MounK^  with  that  understanding. 

Question.  What  did  you  understand,  while  at  Harrison's  Landing,  from  the 
otWet^rs  and  men  there,  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  army 
thort*;  and  what  opinions  were  expressed  by  the  principal  officers  on  that 
j»uhU  I 

AuHwer.  I  understood  from  officers  that  the  condition  of  the  army  was  not 
muMl;  that  sickness  was  increasing;  that  many  of  the  re^ments  were  withont 
^u^lter  or  cooking  utensils,  and  many  of  the  men  were  without  arms.  The  gen- 
imhI  opinion  expressed  by  the  leading  officers  was  that  the  men  had  become  very 
nuich  enorvatca.  And  one  leading  officer  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  men  of 
hJH  command  could  not  mareh  three  miles  and  fight  a  battle. 

QueHtion.  Was  not  that  assigned  by  those  who  ordered  the  withdrawal  of 
the  army  as  one  of  the  principat  reasons  why  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
peninsula? 

Answer.  It  was.  On  arriving  at  Fort  Monroe,  on  our  return  from  Harrison's 
Landing,  General  Halleck  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Washington,  to  get 
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my  instructions  about  taking  up  the  re-enforcements  to  General  McClellan.  I 
accompanied  him  to  Washington,  and  the  next  morning  went  to  him  for  my  in- 
Btmctions.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  received  a  message  from  General 
McClellan,  which  made  it  necessary  to  change  the  plan  which  had  been 
decided  upon,  and  that  I  must  wait  for  fiirther  instructions.  Within  a  few 
days  I  received  orders  to  move  my  whole  command  to  Aquia  creek,  and 
from  there  to  Fredericksburg,  to  relieve  General  King,  who  was  then  in  com- 
mand at  Fredericksburg.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Fredericksburg,  General 
King  proceeded  to  join  General  McDowelPs  corps,  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
which  was  then  on  the  upper  Rappahannock  with  General  Pope.  Soon  after 
that  I  received  instructions  to  send  all  the  assistance  possible  to  General  Pope, 
and  I  at  once  ordered  General  Reno  and  General  Stevens,  with  their  divisions, 
to  go  up  the  Rappahannock  and  report  to  General  Pope,  keeping  General  Parke 
at  Fredericksburg.  Shortly  after  that  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
reached  Aquia  creek,  and  I  was  engaged,  from  that  time  until  I  was  ordered 
away  from  there,  in  forwarding  troops,  supplies,  &c.,  to  General  Pope.  As  soon 
as  it  was  understood  that  General  Pope  was  retreating  towards  Washington  I 
was  ordered,  by  General  Halleck,  to  evacuate  Fredericksburg  and  Aquia,  and 
move  with  my  whole  force  to  Washington,  bringing  away  with  me  all  the  public 
property  I  possibly  could,  and  destroying  whatever  had  to  be  left  behind.  After 
making  all  my  preparations  for  moving,  and  getting  off  all  the  stores  I  could,  I 
destroyed  the  bridges  over  the  Rappahannock,  and  moved  with  my  whole  force 
to  Aquia  creek,  where  I  embarked  my  troops  for  Washington,  taking  with  me 
the  wagons,  teams,  locomotives,  &c.  Some  thirty  cars,  which  we  were  not  able 
to  transport,  were  burned  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  my  arrival  at  Aquia  creek  General  McClellan  sent  me  an  order  to  report  to 
him  in  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

Question.  Why  where  the  wharves  and  buildings  at  Aquia  creek  destroyed] 
Answer.  All  the  troops,  batteries,  and  cavalry  at  Aquia  creek  had  been  re- 
moved, except  one  regiment  which  had  been  left  as  a  rear-guard,  and  all  the 
engines  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  wagons  had  been  removed  before  I  left. 
I  left  instructions  with  Colonel  Welsh,  who  was  then  in  command,  to  remain 
where  he  was  until  I  telegraphed  him  to  come  to  Washington,  and  then  to  em- 
bark as  much  of  the  remaining  property  as  possible,  destroying  all  that  he  had 
to  leave  behind.  This  was  in  accordance  with  my  instructions  to  bring  away 
all  I  could  and  to  destroy  the  remainder.  On  arriving  in  Washington  I  had  a 
conversation  with  General  Meigs  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the  build- 
ings and  wharves  at  Aquia.  He  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  it  should 
not  be  done.  I  went  to  General  Halleck  and  told  him  of  this  conversation,  and 
he  himself  said  that  nothing  ought  to  be  destroyed  except  the  movable  property 
and  the  cars.  I  then  told  him  that  I  would  instruct  Colonel  Welsh  at  once  not 
to  destroy  the  wharves  andj)uildings.  I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  wrote 
a  telegram  to  that  effect.  It  appears,  however,  that  that  telegram  never  reached 
Colonel  Welsh,  owing  to  some  derangement  of  the  lines,  or,  as  I  now  remember, 
in  consequence  of  the  operators  becoming  frightened  and  leaving  the  office  be- 
fore the  place  was  in  effect  evacuated,  I  reported  to  General  McClellan  in 
Washington,  and  after  some  two  or  three  days  I  received  orders  from  him  to  take 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  composed  of  the  first  and  ninth  army  corps, 
then  commanded  by  General  Hooker  and  General  Reno.  I  received  instructions 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  Frederick  city,  by  way  of  Leesborough,  Mechan- 
icsville,  and  Damascus.  I  accordingly  started  out  and  reached  the  crossing  of 
the  Monocacy  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  September.  After  a  slight  skir- 
mish my  command  entered  Frederick  city.  I  was  then  ordered  by  General 
McClellan  to  move  through  Middletown  in  the  direction  of  Boonsborough. 
General  Reno's  corps  moved  on  to  Middletown,  and  I  ordered  General  Hooker's 
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corps  to  start  early  the  next  morning — the  14th.  On  the  morning  of  the  Utfa 
General  Reno's  corps  moved  through  Midddletown,  and  his  advance  encomitered 
the  encmj  at  Tamer's  Gap  of  South  mountain.  That  corps  had  been  preceded 
by  Pleasonton's  cavalry,  which  had  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and  reported  to 
General  Cox,  who  was  in  advance,  the  position  of  the  enemy.  I  ordered 
General  Reno's  corps  to  move  up  to  the  left  of  the  main  pike  from  Middletowo 
to  Sharpsburg,  and  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  gap. 
About  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  the  head  of  General  Hooker's  colomii 
arriving,  1  ordered  him  to  move  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Hagere- 
town  road,  with  a  view  to  seizing  the  heights  on  the  right  of  the  main  pike. 
Both  these  generals  accomplished  their  work  successfully  and  most  completely, 
and  sundown  found  us  in  possession  of  the  heights.  General  Reno's  corps  had 
considerable  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  in  advance  of  the  crest  after  nightfall 
And  General  Gibbon's  brigade,  which  I  had  detached  from  General  Hooker** 
corps,  and  ordered  up  the  main  pike,  had  a  very  brilliant  fight  afler  night£d], 
on  the  main  pike  just  this  side  of  the  Mountain  House.  My  command  rested 
upon  their  arms  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain  during  that  night,  and  veij 
early  the  next  morning  our  skirmishers  discovered  that  the  enemy  had 
retreated  from  that  neighborhood.  General  Hooker  was  temporarily  detached 
from  my  command  by  an  order  from  general  headquarters,  and  I  was  left 
with  but  one  corps,  then  commanded  by  General  Cox,  General  Reno  having 
been  killed  in  the  action  of  the  evening  before.  I  was  ordered  with  the  re- 
mainder of  my  command  to  move  down  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  over  the  old 
Sharpsburg  road.  We  encountered  nothing  until  I  reached  the  neighborhood 
of  Antietam  creek,  where  the  whole  of  our  army,  with  the  exception  of  Frank- 
lin's corps,  was  concentrated  under  the  immediate  command  of  Greneral  McClelhm. 
At  ni^ht  I  was  ordered  to  take  my  position  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line, 
immediately  opposite  the  lower  Antietam  Bridge,  my  left  resting  on  the  moun- 
tain where  the  Rohrersville  and  Sharpsburg  road  crossed.  On  the  morning  of 
the  16th  we  corrected  our  positions,  which  had  been  taken  with  some  irrega- 
larity,  in  consequence  of  the  movements  having  been  performed  in  the  ni^t 
We  remained  so  until  the  afternoon,  when,  by  direction  of  General  McClellan, 
we  moved  our  batteries  on  to  the  heights  overlooking  the  lower  Antietam 
Bridge,  and  the  infantry  to  their  support  in  the  rear.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th  1  was  ordered  to  place  the  command  in  position  to  enable  us  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  the  bridge  as  soon  as  I  was  notified  to  commence  the  attack.  Por- 
tions of  the  force  were  immediately  placed  near  the  bridge  and  the  fords — one 
above  and  one  below  the  bridge.  About  10  o'clock  I  received  an  order  from 
General  McClellan  to  make  the  attack  on  the  bridge,  and  accordingly  directed 
General  Crook's  brigade  of  Cox's  division  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
bridge,  and  supported  him  by  the  divisions  of  General  Stnrgis  and  General  Wil- 
cox. I  ordered  General  Rodman  to  endeavor  to  e|fect  a  crossing  at  the  ford 
below  with  his  division,  supported  by  Colonel  Scammon's  brigade  of  General 
Cox's  division.  General  Crook  soon  discovered  from  his  position  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  caiTy  the  bridge,  and  so  reported.  I  then  ordered 
General  Sturgis  to  carry  it  with  his  division.  He  ordered  one  of  his  brigades 
to  make  the  attack,  but  after  two  very  gallant  assaxdts  they  were  driven  back. 
I  then  ordered  General  Sturgis  to  put  in  another  brigade,  which  brigade  carried 
the  bridge  at  once  by  assault.  At  about  the  same  time  Greneral  Rodman  car- 
ried the  ford  below,  and  General  Crook  succeeded  in  finding  a  crossing  place 
above  the  bridge.  The  bridge  was  carried  about  half-past  1  o'clock.  Before  4 
o'clock  the  whole  command  had  crossed  with  the  batteries,  and  taken  position 
on  the  heights  or  knolls  just  above  the  bridge.  This  whole  movement,  even  after 
the  bridge  was  carried,  had  to  be  performed  under  a  very  heavy  artillery  fire  from 
the  enemy.   Soon  after  the  command  was  formed  there,  I  received  instructions  to 
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make  an  attack  upon  the  high  ground  surrounding  the  town  of  Sharpsburg.  Gren- 
eral  Sturgis*8  division,  having  exhausted  the  "greater  portion  of  its  ammunition 
in  canring  the  bridge,  was  placed  in  reserve.  And  I  directed  General  Cox  to 
move  toTwaid  his  old  division,  with  the  divisions  of  General  Wilcox  and  Gen- 
eral Rodman;  General  Wilcox's  divisien  being  on  the  extreme  right,  Gen- 
eral Rodman's  on  the  extreme  left ;  and  General  Cox's  division  acting  as  a 
support  to  those  two.  The  attacks  were  made,  and  the  heights,  which 
would  enable  us  to  hold  the  town  of  Sharpsburg,  were  carried.  But  by 
this  time  the  enemy  had  brought  away  from  opposite  the  extreme  right 
of  our  army  portions  of  their  forces,  and  concentrated  them  against  us. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  light  division  of  A.  P.  Hill,  which  had  come 
up  from  Harper's  Ferry,  came  up  opposite  our  extreme  left  and  forced  it 
to  fall  back.  I  at  once  ordered  General  Sturgis's  division,  though  nearly 
out  of  ammunition,  up  to  its  support,  and  they  held  their  position  until  niehtfall. 
In  the  mean  time  I  had  sent  to  General  McClellan  for  re-enforcements,  but  re- 
ceived a  message  from  him  that  he  could  not  give  me  any,  at  the  same  time 
directing  me  to  hold  the  bridge  at  all  hazards.  The  troops  accordingly  fell  back 
to  the  first  position  they  had  occupied  after  crossing  the  bridge,  our  skirmishers 
being  well  up  to  our  advanced  position.  That  position  was  held  by  us  during 
the  night  ana  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  the  18th.  On  the  night  of  the  18th, 
my  advanced  line  was  relieved  by  General  Morell's  division,  and  the  men  were 
enabled  to  cook  some  provisions  and  make  some  coffee,  which  they  had  not  done 
since  we  left  Middletown.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  we  were  ordered,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  towards  the  bridge  at  the  crossing  of  the  Antietam  near 
its  mouth.  We  soon  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river.  We 
then  went  into  camp  near  the  Antietam  foundery,  and  remained  there  for  some 
six  or  eight  days.  Then  we  were  moved  to  our  encampment  in  Pleasant  Valley, 
where  we  remained  until  we  were  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  cross  the 
Potomac  at  Berlin,  the  9th  corps  being  the  advance  of  the  army.  I  was  at  that 
time  placed  in  command  of  General  Stoneman's  and  General  Whipple's  di^'isions, 
in  adaition  to  the  9th  corps.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  General  Cox's 
division  was  ordered  to  Western  Virginia  from  our  encampment  in  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  General  Wilcox  from  that  time  commanded  the  9th  corps.  After 
crossLDg  the  Potomac  at  Berlin,  we  went  to  Lovettsville,  where  we  remained  one 
day.  We  then  moved  to  Purcellville,  then  to  the  neighborhood  of  Union,  then 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Piedmont  and  Salem,  and  then  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  where  I  was  with  my  entire  command,  when  I  was  ordered 
to  take  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  How  many  men  were  in  reserve  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  not 
engaged  in  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  We  understood  that  night  that  none  of  General  Porter's  corps  had 
been  engaged,  except  as  skirmishers — ^perhaps  15,000  to  20,000  men. 

Question.  Why  was  not  the  battle  renewed  on  the  18th,  and  why  were  the 
enemy  permitted  to  escape  across  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  was  told  at  General  McClellan's  headquarters  that  our  right  had 
been  so  badly  broken  that  they  could  not  be  got  together  for  an  attack,  and 
they  would  have  to  wait  for  re-enforcements ;  and  that  General  Sumner  advised 
General  McClellan  not  to  renew  the  attack,  because  of  the  condition  of  his 
corps ;  and  it  was  also  stated  that  very  little  of  General  Hooker's  corps  was 
left. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  your  command?  Could  they  have 
engaged  the  enemy  the  next  day? 

Answer.  I  have  no  doubt  they  could.  My  own  command  was  in  good  con- 
dition, holding  its  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  Antietam.  One  of  the 
brigades  of  General  Rodman's  division  had  been  pretty  severely  handled  after 
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General  Rodman's  death.  But  I  eaw  that  brigade  the  next  morning,  and  ooa- 
sidered  it  in  fighting  condition.  *The  rest  of  mj  troops  held  all  their  gronad 
the  next  day*  keeping  up  a  continual  skirmishing. 

Question.  What  was  your  own  opinion  at  that  time  in  relation  to  renewing 
the  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  was  of  the  impression,  the  night  after  the  battle,  that  the  attack 
ought  to  be  renewed  the  next  morning ;  but  having  positive  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion only  to  my  own  command,  my  opinion  was  only  valuable  as  that  of  the 
commander  of  that  part  of  our  line. 

Question.  Did  you  express  any  opinion  to  General  McClellan,  or  to  any  of 
his  staff,  in  relation  to  renewing  the  battle  the  next  day ;  if  so,  what  was  that 
opinion  ? 

Answer.  I  did  express  an  opinion  to  General  McClellan  on  the  subject.  After 
my  command  was  all  in  position — say  8^  o'clock  at  night — I  went  over  to 
Greneral  McGlellan's  headquarters  at  Cadysville,  and  expressed  the  opinion  to 
General  Marcy,  his  chief  of  staff,  that  the  attack  ought  to  be  renewed  the  next 
morning  at  5  o'clock.  I  also  expressed  the  same  opinion  to  some  of  the  other 
members  of  General  McClellan's  staff.  General  Marcy  told  me  that  I  ought  to 
see  General  McClellan,  and  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  the  matter.  I  went  to 
General  McClellan's  tent,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  I  expressed  the  same 
opinion  to  him ;  and  told  him  that  if  I  could  have  5,000  fresh  troops  to  pass  in 
advance  of  my  line,  I  would  be  willing  to  commence  the  attack  on  the  next 
morning.  He  said  that  he  had  been  thmking  the  matter  over,  and  would  make 
up  his  mind  during  the  night,  and  if  I  would  send  a  staff  officer  to  his  head- 
quarters to  remain  there  over  night,  he  wotdd  send  me  orders  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  if  he  concluded  to  renew  the  attack,  he  would  send  me  the  neces- 
sary men.  I  did  send  the  staff  officer  over,  but  General  McClellan  concluded 
not  to  renew  the  attack  the  next  day. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  furnishing  the  5,000  freeh 
troops  which  you  desired,  as  the  corps  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  some  15,000  or 
20,000  men,  had  not  been  engaged  ? 

Answer.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  5,000  heeih  troopi. 
In  fact.  General  McClellan  did  send  Morell's  division,  of  quite  that  strength,  to 
report  to  me,  but  not  with  orders  to  me  to  renew  the  attacK. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  in  the  condition  of  the  army  which  made 
necessary  the  long  delay  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  1 

Answer.  So  fiar  as  my  own  command  was  concerned,  there  was  not.  It  waa 
ready  to  march  within  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  But  I  heard  other  corps 
commanders  report  to  General  McClellan,  after  he  received  an  important  order 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  their  corps  were  not  Teaij  to 
move? 

Question.  Who  were-  those  corps  commanders  ? 

Answer.  General  Fitz-John  Porter,  General  Franklin,  and  General  Reynolds. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  an  order  was  given  from  the  Pres- 
dent  to  General  McClellan  to  put  the  army  in  motion  ? 

Answer.  General  McClellan  showed  me  a  telegraphic  despatch,  either  fron 
the  President  or  from  General  Halleck,  just  previous  to  this  consultation  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  ordering  him  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  enemy. 

Question.  Was  it  not  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  time  should  be  iiD* 
proved  if  we  were  to  accomplish  anything  during  the  fall  ? 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  military  importance 
that  the  army  should  do  all  the  work  possible  before  winter  set  in. 
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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

December  18,  1862., 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  directed  to  inquire  into  the  facts  relating  to  the  recent  battle  at 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  particularly  as  to  what  oflScer  or  officers  are 
responsible  for  the  assault  which  was  made  upon  the  enemy's  works;  and 
also  the  delay  which  occurred  in  preparing  to  meet  the  enemy;  and  to  re- 
port the  facts  to  the  Senate. 

Attest:  J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary^,    • 

By  W.  HICKEY,  Chief  Clerk, 
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Headquarters  Army  op  the  Potomac, 

Warrenton,  November  9,  1862. 

General:  In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  general-in-chief  of  the  5th 
instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  movements 
proposed  for  this  army  : 

To  concentrate  all  the  forces  near  this  place,  and  impress  upon  the  enemy 
a  belief  that  we  are  to  attack  Culpeper  or  Gordons  ville,  and,  at  the  aame 
time,  accumulate  a  four  or  five  days'  supply  for  the  men  and  animals;  then 
make  a  rapid  move  of  the  whole  force  to  Fredericksburg,  with  a  view  to  a 
movement  upon  Richmond  from  that  point.  The  following  are  my  reasons 
for  deciding  upon  this  plan: 

If  we  move  upon  Culpeper  and  Gordonaville,  with  a  fight  tliere  or  a 
general  engagement,  even  with  results  in  our  favor,  the  enemy  will  have 
many  lines  of  retreat  for  his  defeated  army,  and  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  able 
to  reach  Richmond  with  enough  of  his  force  to  render  it  necessary  to  fight 
another  battle  at  that  place;  and  should  he  leave  even  one  corps,  with 
cavalry,  on  our  right  flank,  it  would  render  the  pursuit  very  precarious, 
owing  to  the  great  lack  of  supplies  in  this  country,  and  the  liability  to-  an 
interruption  of  our  communication  with  Washington.  Should  the  eiieroy 
retreat  in  the  direction  of  Richmond  upon  our  approach  to  Culpeper  and 
Gordonsville,  we  would  simply  follow  a  retreating  army  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  (at  least  in  depots  in  his  rear,)  whilst  this  army  would  have  to 
rely  upon  a  long  line  of  communications  for  its  supplies;  and,  as  in  the  other 
case,  a  small  portion  of  the  enemy's  force  on  our  flank  might  tend  to  inter- 
rupt our  communications.  It  may  be  well  to  add  here,  while  on  the  subj/ect  of 
interrupted  communications,  that  the  enemy's  sources  for  gaining  infor- 
mation are  far  superior  to  our  own.  The  geijeral-in-chief  will  readily  un- 
derstand the  reason;  the  diflerence  is  more  than  usual  in  their  favor  at 
present,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  negroes  are  being  run  south  and 
kept  under  strict  guard.  Should  the  enemy  retreat  before  us-  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Staunton  and  Lynchburg  the  same  difficulty  would  follow,  with  the 
certainty  that  he  would  also  have  a  small  portion  of  his  force  on  our  left 
flank. 

In  moving  by  way  of  Fredericksburg  there  is  no  point  up  to  the  time 
when  we  should  reach  that  place  at  which  we  will  not  be  nearer  to  Wash- 
ington than  the  enemy,  and  we  will  all  that  time  be  on  the  shortest  road  to 
Richmond,  the  taking  of  which,  I  think,  should  be  the  great  object  of  the 
campaign,  as  the  fall  of  that  place  would  tend  more  to  cripple  the  rebel 
canse  than  almost  any  other  military  event,  except  the  absolute  breaking  up 
their  army.  The  presence  of  a  large  army  on  the  Fredericksburg  line  would 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  successful  move  upon 
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Washington  by  any  road  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac  connected  with  &e 
fortiflcations  about  Washington  to  repulse  any  movement  of  the  enemy 
on  the  capital  by  way  of  the  Upper  Potomac,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
he  would  attempt  any  serious  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  at  this  season  of  the 
year;  and  even  should  he  make  a  lodgement  in  that  State  of  any  force  that  be 
can  spare,  the  destruction  of  that  force  would  be  the  result  very  soon  after 
winter  set  in,  and  the  destruction  of  property  by  him  would  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  other  expenses  of  the  war.  Could  the  army  before 
Richmond  be  beaten  and  their  capital  taken,  the  loss  of  half  a  dozen  of  our 
towns  and  cities  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  could  well  be  afforded.  A 
.  movement  of  the  enemy  upon  Baltimore  I  consider  altogether  improbable, 
as  an  attack  upon  that  place  would  render  the  destruction  of  the  citj 
certain. 

In  connexion  with  this  movement  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  I 
would  suggest  that  at  least  thirty  canal  boats  and  barges  be  at  once  loaded 
with  commissary  stores  and  forage  and  be  towed  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Aquia  creek,  from  which  place  they  can  be  brought  into  Belle  Plain.    After 
the  arrival  of  our  force  in  that  vicinity,  these  should  be  followed  at  once  by 
enough  stores  and  forage  to  subsist  the  army  for  thirty  days.     A  great  por- 
tion of  this,  I  think,  could  be  towed  up  the  Rappahannock  under  convoy  of 
light-draught  gunboats  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  for  after  consideratioiL    It 
will  be  also  necessary  to  start  at  once  from  Washington  or  Alexandria,  by 
way  of  Dumfries,  a  quantity  of  beef-cattle,  and  all  the  wagon  trains  that  can 
be  spared,  filled  with  small  rations,  such  as  bread,  salt,  coffee,  sugar,  soap, 
and  candles.    This  train  should  be  preceded  by  pontoon  trains  enough  to  spui 
the  Rappahannock  with  two  tracks.     But  a  small  escort  of  cavalry  for  tbk 
train  would  be  necessary,  as  we  would  be  all  the  time  between  the  enemy 
and  the  train.     I  will,  however,  if  notified  of  its  departure  by  telegraph,  see 
that  it  is  protected  by  my  cavalry.     During  these  movements  it  would  be 
well  for  General  Sigel  to  remain  with  his  force  at  Gentreville  and  its  neigb- 
borhood,  holding  Manassas  Junction,  Thoroughfare  Gap,  Aldie,  and  Lees- 
burg,  with  forces  sufficient  to  protect  them  against  any  light  attack,  any 
one  of  which  can  fall  back  on  the  main  body  if  attacked  by  too  large  a  force. 
The  main  portion  of  his  cavalry  can  be  kept  in  Loudon  county,  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  subsistence  and  forage.    Below  Fredericksburg,  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac,  there  must  be  quite  an  amount  of  forage, 
which  could  be  raised  for  our  broken-down  animals  after  we  reach  Freder- 
icksburg.    We  will  need  some  fresh  horses  and  muled  on  our  arrival,  whidi 
can  be  driven  direct  from  Washington  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac,  or  di- 
rect from  Baltimore  to  Smith's  Point,  opposite  Aquia  creek,  from  whicb 
place  they  can  be  brought  over  in  ferry-boats,  several  of  which  it  would  be 
advisable  to  send  us.    An  abundance  of  horses  can  be  brought  also  by  light- 
draught  vessels  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  a  point  near  Belle  Plain, 
where  they  can  be  thrown  overboard  and  swim  ashore.     I  cannot  impress 
too  strongly  on  the  general-in-chief  the  necessity  of  furnishing  by  all  these 
means  an  abundant  supply  of  horses,  mules,  and  beef-cattle  ;  these  should 
be  sent  to  Fredericksburg,  even  at  the  risk  of  arriving  after  we  leave. 
After  reaching  Fredericksburg  our  wagon  train  can  be  organized,  and  filled 
with  at  least  twelve  days'  provisions,  when  a  rapid  movement  can  be  made 
upon  Richmond  direct  by  way  of  such  roads  as  are  open  to  us,  and  as  soon 
as  the  army  arrives  in  front  of  the  place  an  attack  should  be  made  at  once, 
and  with  a  strong  hope  of  success.     The  details  of  the  movement  from 
Fredericksburg  I  will  give  you  hereafter. 

A  great  reason  for  feeling  that  the  Fredericksburg  route  is  the  best  is, 
that  if  we  are  detained  by  the  elements  it  would  be  much  better  for  us  to 
be  on  that  route. 
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I  hope  the  general-in-chief  will  impress  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
necessity  of  sanctioning  the  changes  which  I  now  propose  to  make  in  this 
army. 

First.  To  divide  it  into  three  parts:  right  wing,  left  wing,  and  centre,  under 
commands  of  the  three  ranking  generals  present. 

Second.  To  do  away  with  the  very  massive  and  elaborate  adjutant  gen- 
eral's office  at  these  headquarters,  and  require  the  different  commanders  of 
these  wings  and  corps  to  correspond  directly  with  Washington  in  reference 
to  all  such  things  as  resignations,  leaves  of  absence,  discharges,  recruiting 
service,  &c.,  &c.,  about  which  they  necessarily  know  more  than  I  do.  1 
would  have  to  be  governed  by  their  suggestion  at  any  rate;  and  the  atten- 
tion to  these  matters  in  detail  would  surround  me  with  a  large  number  of 
staff  officials,  and  embarrass  me  with  a  responsibility  which  I  cannot  as- 
sume. 

Third.  To  make  General  Seth  Williams  an  inspector  of  the  different  staff 
departments  of  the  command,  by  which  means  I  will  ascertain  if  these  duties 
are  properly  performed  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  delegated. 

Fourth.  To  keep  my  own  adjutant  general.  Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  Rich- 
mond, at  my  headquarters,  and  to  use,  as  far  as  possible,  my  own  staff-offi- 
cers with  promotions  necessary  to  their  positions.  I  shall  make  as  few 
changes  as  possible,  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  keep  my  staff  as  small  as 
possible,  and  to  throw  the  labor  and  detail  upon  the  officers  immediately  in 
command  of  the  troops. 

With  an  approval  of  these  suggestions,  I  will  endeavor,  with  all  my  ability, 
to  bring  this  campaign  to  a  successful  issue.  If  they  are  not  approved,  I 
hope  specific  instructions  will  be  given,  and  the  general-in-chief  may  rely 
upon  a  cheerful  and  implicit  obedience.  * 

The  general-in-chief  will  readily  comprehend  the  embarrassments  which 
surround  me  in  taking  command  of  this  army,  at  this  place,  and  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Had  I  been  asked  to  take  it,  I  should  have  declined;  but 
being  ordered,  I  cheerfully  obey. 

A  telegraph  from  you  approving  of  my  plans  will  put  us  to  work  at  once. 

Captain  E.  M.  Neill,  of  my  staff,  will  bear  this  despatch  to  you. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.  E.  BURNSIDE, 
McQor  Oeneral,  Commanding  Army  of  Potomac. 

Greneral  G.  W.  Cullum, 

Chief  of  Staff",  Washington. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  TELEGRAPH. 
[Received  November  14, 1862— From  Washington.] 

The  President  has  just  assented  to  your  plan.  He  thinks  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed if  you  move  rapidly;  otherwise  not.  See  General  Wright's  telegraph 
in  relation  to  the  movements  of  Jackson  on  Romney  and  Cumberland. 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  - 

Oenerat-in-  Chief. 
Major  General  A.  E.  Burnside, 

Commanding  Army  of  Potomac. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

November  22,  1862. 

General:  By  reference  to  my  plan  of  operations,  submitted  by  order  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  it  will  be  lound  that  one  of  the  necessary  parts  of  that 
plan  was  to  have  started  from  Washington,  at  once,  pontoon  trains  suffi- 
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cieut  to  span  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  twice;  and  I  was  as- 
sured that  at  least  one  train  would  leave  as  soon  as  the  general-in-chief  and 
General  Meigs  returned;  and  I  proposed  that  if  an  escort  was  required,  and 
I  was  informed  of  the  departure  of  the  train  by  telegraph,  I  would  furnish 
it  from  my  cavalry.  Receiving  no  information  of  its  departure,  I  ordered 
Lieutenant  Comstock  to  telegraph  in  reference  to  it. 

It  is  very  clear  that  my  object  was  to  make  the  move  Uj  Fredericksbarg 
very  rapidly,  and  to  throw  a  heavy  force  across  the  river  before  the  enemj 
could  concentrate  a  force  to  oppose  the  crossing,  and  supposed  the  pontoon 
train  would  arrive  at  this  place  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  bead  of  the 
column. 

Had  that  been  the  case,  the  whole  of  General  Sumner^s  ooluom  of  3S,000 
strong  would  have  crossed  into  Fredericksburg,  at  once,  over  a  poatoon 
bridge,  in  front  of  a  city  filled  with  families  of  rebel  officers  and  sympa- 
thizers with  the  rebel  cause,  and  garrisoned  by  a  small  squadron  of  cavalry 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  which  General  Sumner  silenced  within  an  hour 
after  his  arrival. 

Had  the  pontoon  bridge  arrived  even  on  the  19th  or  20th  the  army  conld 
have  crossed  with  trifling  opposition ;  but  now  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
is  occupied  by  a  large  rebel  force  under  General  Longstreet,  with  batteries 
to  be  placed  in  position,  to  operate  against  the  working  parties  building 
the  bridge  and  the  troops  in  crossing. 

The  pontoon  train  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  river  is  too  high  for  the 
troops  to  cross  at  any  of  the  fords. 

You  can  readily  see  that  much  delay  may  occur  in  the  general  move- 
ment; and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  lay  these  facts  before  you,  and  to  say  that 
I  cannot  make  the  promise  of  probable  success  with  the  faith  that  I  did 
when  I  supposed  that  all  parts  of  the  plan  would  be  carried  out. 

Another  very  material  part  of  the  proposition  which,  I  understood  to  be, 
appeared  as  a  whole,  was,  that  all  the  surplus  wagons  that  were  in  Wash- 
ington were  to  be  loaded  with  bread  and  small  commissary  stores,  and  sent 
to  this  place  at  once,  which  would  probably  have  supplid  oar  army  with 
from  five  to  ten  days'  provisions. 

These  trains  could  have  moved  with  perfect  safety,  as  they  would  have 
been  protected  by  the  movement  of  this  army. 

I  do  not  recall  these  facts  in  any  captious  spirit,  but  simply  to  impre^ 
upon  the  general-in-chief  that  he  cannot  expect  me  to  do  as  much  as  if  all 
the  parts  of  the  plan  had  been  carried  out.  In  fact,  a  force  can  be  arrayed 
against  us  at  this  place  that  would  very  materially  retard  us. 
^  The  work  of  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  departments  at  Aqaia 
creek  and  Belle  Plain  has  been  most  completely  accomplished,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  every  effort  has  not  been  made  to  carry  out  the  other 
parts  of  the  plan ;  but  I  must  in  honesty  and  candor  say  that  I  cannot  feel 
that  the  move  indicated  in  my  plan  of  operations  will  be  successful  after 
two  very  important  parts  of  the  plan  have  not  been  carried  out,  no  matter 
for  wtat  reason. 

The  President  said  that  the  movement,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be 
made  quickly,  and  I  thought  the  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  E.  BURNSIDE, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

General  G.  W.  Cullum, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Washington,  D.  C 
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United  States  Military  Telegraph, 
Waahinglan,  November  23,  1862—12.20  p.  m. 

You  are  aware  that  I  telegraphed  from  your  quarters  in  Warrenton  to 
General  Woodbury  to  send  the  pontoon  trains  to  Aquia  creek.  Immedi- 
ately on  my  return  I  saw  him  myself  to  urge  them  forward.  He  left  for 
Aquia  creek  with  his  brigade  to  report  to  you;  he  is  there  under  your  com- 
mand. If  there  has  been  any  unnecessary  delay,  call  him  to  an  account. 
There  has  been  no  delay  at  these  headquarters  in  ordering  as  you  requested. 

H.  W.  HALLECK, 

Generd'in'  Chirf, 
Major  General  Burnside. 

Headquarters  Engineer  Brigade, 
Fredericksburg,  November  24,  1862. 

On  my  arrival  at  this  place  this  morning  I  learned  from  Major  General 
Burnside,  commanding,  that,  in  consequence  of  supposed  delay  on  my  part 
in  fitting  out  a  pontoon  train  required  by  Lieutenant  Gomstock  on  the  14th 
instant,  I  had  been  ordered  in  arrest  until  satisfactory  explanation  could 
be  given.     Allow  me  to  state  briefly  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Late  in  September  Major  Spaulding,  of  the  50th  regiment  IJfew  York  vol- 
unteer engineers,  by  direction  of  General  McClellan,  was  detached  from  my 
command  and  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry  with  bridge  material.  Subsequently 
pontoons  were  sent  to  Berlin,  Maryland,  more  than  two  hundred  in  all, 
leaving  no  serviceable  ones  at  Washington. 

On  the  6th  instant  Captain  Duane,  chief  engineer,  ordered  Major  Spauld- 
ing, then  at  Berlin,  to  move  bridge  material  to  Washington,  and  to  fit  out  a 
complete  bridge  train  at  the  latter  place  ready  to  move  with  horses. 

This  order  Major  Spaulding  received,  by  his  own  statement,  by  2  p.  m.  on 
the  12th  instant.     He  lost  no  time  in  executing  it. 

On  the  14th  instant  I  received  from  Lieutenant  Gomstock  the  following 
telegram: 

Warrenton,  November  14,  1862. 

On  November  6  Gaptain  Spaulding  was  directed  to  move  bridge  mate- 
rial from  Berlin  to  Washington,  and  mount  at  once  one  complete  bridge  train 
in  Washington.  Is  that  train  ready  to  move,  with  horses  and  everything 
needed  supplied  ?    If  not,  how  long  before  it  will  be  ready  ? 

C.  B.  GOMSTOCK,  Lieutenant  of  Engineers. 

This  telegram  simply  asks  a  question.  On  the  same  day  I  received  an- 
other telegram,  as  follows: 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

November  14,  1862. 

In  addition  to  the  bridge  train  which  Gaptain  Spaulding  has  been  pre- 
viously directed  to  fit  out  in  Washington,  General  Burnside  desires  to  have 
one  (1)  more  complete  train  mounted  and  horses  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
with  the  other  sent  with  a  company  at  least,  and  Captain  Spaulding  in  com- 
mand, by  land  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  The  eight  tool  wagons  from 
Trowbridge  to  accompany  the  trains.  Please  address  me  how  long  before 
they  will  be  ready,  and  on  their  starting  address  me  of  that. 

C.  B.  GOMSTOCK,  Lieutenant  of  Engineers, 
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This  order  to  have  one  more  complete  train  monnted  and  horsed  is  the 
first  and  only  order  I  have  received  as  to  land  transportation. 

I  returned  the  following  answer,  which  explains  why  I  did  not  fit  out  the 
additional  train: 

Headquarters  Brigade, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  14,  1862. 

I  have  received  your  two  telegrams  to-day.  Captain  Spaulding  has  ar- 
rived, and  thirty-six  pontoons  have  arrived ;  forty  more  are  expected  in  the 
morning.  Captain  Spaulding  received  Captain  Duane's  order  of  the  6th  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  12th.  One  pontoon  train  can  be  got  ready  to  start  Sunday 
or  Monday  morning,  depending  somewhat  on  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment. General  Halleck  is  not  inclined  to  send  another  train  by  land,  but 
will  allow  it  probably  if  General  Burnside  insists. 

A  second  train  can  be  sent  by  water  to  Aquia  creek,  and  from  thence 
transported  by  the  teams  which  carry  the  first. 

D.  P.  WOODBURY, 
Brigadier  General  Volunieerz. 
Lieutenant  Comstock, 
Headquarters,  General  Bumnde. 

I  regarded,  however,  the  order  to  Major  Spaulding  precisely  as  if  directed 
to  me;  I  did  all  I  could  to  hasten  his  preparations;  be  had  four  companiea 
under  his  command;  is  a  most  excellent  officer;  had  great  experience,  and 
1  am  confident  made  his  preparations  faster  than  any  other  officer  in  Wash- 
ington could  have  done. 

In  saying,  November  14,  that  one  pontoon  train  can  be  got  ready  to 
start  Sunday  or  Monday  morning,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  quarte^ 
master's  department,  I  took  Major  Spaulding -s  own  estimate. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  get  off  Monday  morning  or,  indeed,  Monday 
afternoon,  I  addressed  the  following  telegram  to  Lieutenant  Comstock: 

Headquariers  Engineer  Brigade, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  17,  1862 — 7  p.  m. 

Major  Spaulding  has  not  been  able  to  get  off  to-day;  he  expects  to  start 
at  10  a.  m.  to-morrow.    I  will  telegraph  when  he  leaves. 

H.  W.  BOWERS,  A.  A.  G,, 

(For  General  Woodbury.) 
Lieutenant  Comstock,  Engineers, 

General  Burnsid^s  Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

P.  S.  Forty-eight  pontoon  boats  were  sent  to  Aquia  creek  yesterday. 

On  the  18th,  the  next  day,  Isent  the  following  telegram: 

Headquarters  Engineer  Brigade, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  18,  1862. 
Major  Spaulding  has  been  delayed  in  obtaining  horses,  teamsters,  &c.,  for 
270  new  horses.    He  expects  to  start  to-night. 

D.  P.  WOODBURY, 
Brigadier  General  Volunteers. 
Lieutenant  Comstock, 

(Or,  in  his  absence,  Chief  of  General  Burnside's  staff.) 

In  this  connexion  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  never  received  from  any 
^«  whatever  any  information  relative  to  the  necessity  or  importance  of 
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a  pontoon  train  other  than  that  conveyed  by  the  two  telegrams  of  Lieutenant 
Gomstock. 

General  Halleck  had  directed  me,  at  first  by  telegraph,  afterwards  ver- 
bally, to  take  bridge  material  down  to  Aquia  creek;  but  no  one  informed 
me  that  the  success  of  any  important  movement  depended,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  upon  a  pontoon  train  to  leave  Washington  by  land  without  such 
instructions  which,  I  think,  should  have  been  made  to  me.  I  had  no  suffi- 
cient ground  to  seize  teams  or  teamsters  in  Washington  regardless  of  forms. 
I  was  left  entirely  to  my  own  judgment.  Without  orders' from  any  one,  I 
brought  down  to  Belle  Plain  (30)  thirty  pontoon  wagons.  To  these  we  are 
indebted  for  the  presence  of  a  pontoon  train  in  camp  to-day. 

The  land  train  which  left  Washington  Wednesday  morning,  the  19th,  de- 
layed by  rains,  reached  the  Occoquan  Friday  morning;  then  a  pontoon 
bridge,  with  approaches,  had  to  be  made,'  causing  a  delay  of  one  day  or 
more.  This  delay,  I  am  told,  could  only  have  been  avoided,  at  any  stage  of 
the  Occoquan,  by  crossing  that  stream  at  Wolf  Run  shoal,  some  six  miles 
higher  up,  at  the  expense  of  (10)  ten  miles  added  to  the  length  of  the  road. 
By  a  guide,  just  arrived,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  other  fords,  but  that 
the  above  route  is  the  best. 

South  of  the  Occoquan  the  roads  become  impassable  to  pontoon  trains,, 
and  Major  Spaulding  found  it  necessary  to  send  for  water  transportation 
for  bis  pontoons.     Neither  wagons  nor  pontoons  have  yet  arrived. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  I  have  never  before  been  under  arrest,  and 
that  I  greatly  regret  the  occurrence. 

During  the  whole  of  this  important  war  I  have  been  working,  certainly 
with  zeal,  and  with  whatever  energy  and  intelligence  I  could  command. 
Respectfully, 

D.  P.  WOODBURY, 
Brigadier  General  Volunteers, 


Washington,  December  19,  1862. 
Major  General  Ambbose  E.  BuRNsmE  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  You  have  seen  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  under  which  thi& 
committee  is  now  acting.     Will  you  now  go  on,  and  in  your  own  way,  with- 
out questioning,  give  such  an  account  of  the  matters  embraced  in  that  reso- 
lution as  you  may  consider  necessary  and  proper  ?    We  do  not  want  to  go^ 
back  to  the  time  when  you  came  into  command. 

Answer.  In  order  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  entirely  understoood,  it 
may  be  well  to  go  back  a  little. 

Question.  Very  well.    Make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

Answer.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Oeneral  McClellan  decided 
to  cross  the  Potomac,  I  said  to  him  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  never  be 
able  to  take  this  army  on  that  route  beyond  the  Rappahannock,  unless  he 
succeeded  in  fighting  the  enemy  at  some  place  on  this  side  ;  that  if  he  pro- 
posed to  go  to  Richmond  by  land,  he  would  have  to  go  by  way  of  Fredericks- 
burg; and  in  that  he  partially  agreed  with  me.  After  we  had  started  we  had 
another  conversation  on  that  subject,  and  several  other  officers  were  present. 
On  the  6th  of  November,  after  this  conversation,  Oeneral  McClellan  gave  an 
order  to  Captain  Duane,  his  chief  engineer,  to  have  all  the  pontoon  bridges 
at  Berlin  and  in  that  neighborhood  that  could  be  spared  taken  up  and  sent 
down  to  Washington,  with  a  view  of  getting  them  down  to  this  line,  in  case 
he  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Fredericksburg.  The  letter  conveying  that 
order  was  written  on  the  6th  of  November,  but,  as  I  understand,  was  not  re- 
ceived until  the  12th  of  November. 
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On  the  7th  or  8th  of  November  I  received  an  order  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  directing  me  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  order  relieving  General  McCIellan  from  that  command. 
This  order  was  conveyed  to  me  by  General  Buckingham,  who  was  attached  to 
the  War  Department.  After  getting  over  my  surprise,  the  shock,  &c.,  I  told 
General  Buckingham  that  it  was  a  matter  that  required  very  serious  thought; 
that  I  did  not  want  the  command;  that  it  had  been  offered  to  me  twice  before, 
and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  take  it.  I  consulted  with  two  of  my  staff- 
officers  in  regard  to  it  for,  I  should  think,  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  urged 
upon  me  that  I  had  no  right,  as  a  soldier,  to  disobey  the  order,  and  that  1 
had  already  expressed  to  the  government  my  unwillingness  to  take  the 
command.  I  told  them  what  my  views  were  with  reference  to  my  ability 
to  exercise  such  a  command,  which  views  were  those  I  had  always  unre- 
servedly expressed — -that  1  was  not  competent  to  command  such  a  large  army 
as  this.  I  had  said  the  same  over  and  over  again  to  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  also  that  if  matters  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged  with 
General  McCIellan,  I  thought  he  could  command  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
better  than  any  other  general  in  it.  But  they  had  studied  the  subject  more 
than  I  had,  and  knew  more  about  their  objections  to  General  McCIellan  than 
I  did. 

There  had  been  some  conversation  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  Greueral 
McCIellan  when  he  was  bringing  away  his  army  from  before  Richmond.  The 
first  of  these  conversations  with  the  President  and  Secretray  of  War  occurred 
at  that  time.  And  then,  after  General  McCIellan  had  got  back  to  Washington, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  Maryland  campaign,  there  was  another 
conversation  of  the  same  kind.  And  on  both  of  those  occasions  I  expressed 
to  the  President  the  opinion  that  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  one  who 
could  do  as  much  with  that  army  as  General  McCIellan  could,  if  matters 
could  be  so  arranged  as  to  remove  their  objections  to  him. 

After  I  had  consulted  with  my  staff-officers,  I  went  to  see  General 
McCIellan  himself,  and  he  agreed  with  them  that  this  was  an  order  which 
I,  as  a  soldier,  had  to  obey.  He  said  that  he  could  not  retain  the  command, 
for  he,  as  a  soldier,  would  have  to  obey  the  order  directing  him  to  give  up 
that  command. 

I  then  assumed  the  command,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  with 
the  army  in  a  position  that  I  knew  but  little  of.  I  had  previously  commanded 
but  one  corps,  upon  the  extreme  right,  and  I  had  been  upon  the  extreme  right 
and  in  the  advance  since  that  campaign  had  begun.  I  probably  knew  less 
than  any  other  Qorps  commander  of  the  positions  and  relative  strength  of 
the  several  corps  of  the  army.  General  McCIellan  remained  some  two  or 
three  days  to  arrange  his  affairs,  and  came  with  me  as  far  as  Warrenton, 
and  then  left,  having  given  me  all  the  information  he  could  in  reference  to 
the  army. 

General  Halle ck  came  down  to  see  me  on  the  11th  of  November.  On  the 
9th  I  made  out  a  plan  of  operations,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  General 
Halleck,  which  directed  me  not  only  to  take  command  of  the  army,  but  also 
to  state  what  I  proposed  to  do  with  it.  That  plan  I  wrote  out  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  of  November,  and  sent  it  by  a  special  messenger  to  Washington. 
I  can  furnish  the  committee  a  copy  of  that  plan  if  they  desire  it.  I  do  not 
have  it  here  now. 

Question.  State  the  substance  of  it,  if  you  please  ;  that  may  do  as  well. 

Answer.  1  stated,  in  substance,  that  1  thought  it  advisable  to  concentrate 
the  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warrenton  ;  to  make  a  small  movement 
across  the  Rappahannock,  as  a  feint,  with  a  view  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  and  lead  them  to  believe  that  we  were  going  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  Gordonsville,  and  then  to  make  a  rapid  movement  of  the  whole 
'\nny  to  Fredericksburg  or  this  side  of  the  Rappahannock. 
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As  my  reasolis  for  that,  I  stated  that  the  further  we  got  into  the  interior 
uf  Virginia  the  longer  would  be  our  line  of  communications,  and  the  greater 
would  be  the  difficulty  we  would  have  in  keeping  them  open,  as  the  enemy 
had  upon  our  right  flank  a  corps  which  at  almost  any  time  could,  by  a  rapid « 
movement,  seriously  embarrass  us.  If  we  were  caught  by  the  elements  so 
far  from  our  base  of  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  enemy's  country, 
where  they  had  means  of  getting  information  that  we  had  not,  it  might,  I 
thought,  prove  disastrous  to  the  army,  as  we  had  but  one  line  of  railway  by 
which  t-o  supply  it. 

In  moving  upon  Fredericksburg  we  would  all  the  time  be  as  near 
Washington  as  would  the  enemy  ;  and  after  arriving  at  Fredericksburg  we 
would  be  at  a  point  nearer  to  Richmond  than  we  would  be  even  if  we  should 
take  Gordonsvillp.  On  the  Gordonsville  line  the  enemy,  in  my  opinion, 
would  not  give  us  a  decisive  battle  at  any  place  this  side  of  Richmond. 
They  would  defend  Gordonsville  until  such  time  as  they  felt  they  had  given 
us  a  check,  and  then,  with  so  many  lines  of  railroad  open  to  them,  they 
would  move  upon  Richmond  or  upon  Lynchburg,  and,  in  either  case,  the 
diflBculty  of  following  them  would  be  very  great. 

In  connexion  with  this  movement,  I  requested  that  barges  filled  with 
provisions  and  forage  should  be  floated  to  Aquia  creek,  where  they  could 
easily  be  landed;  that  materials  be  collected  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
wharves  there,  and  that  all  the  wagons  in  Washington  that  could  be  possibly 
spared  should  be  filled  with  hard  bread  and  small  commissary  stores,  and 
with  a  large  number  of  beef-cattle  started  down  to  Fredericksburg,  on  the 
road  by  way  of  Dumfries  ;  and  that  this  wagon  train  and  herd  of  cattle 
should  be  preceded  by  a  pontoon  train  large  enough  to  span  the  Rappa- 
hannock twice  I  stated  that  this  wagon  train  could  move  in  perfect  safety, 
because  it  would  be  all  the  time  between  our  army  and  the  Potomac,  or,  in 
other  words,  our  army  would  be  all  the  time  between  the  enemy  and  that 
train.  But  at  the  same  time  I  said  that  if  a  cavalry  escort  could  not  be  fur- 
nished from  Washington,  I  would  send  some  of  my  cavalry  to  guard  the  train. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November,  feeling  uneasy  with  reference 
to  the  pontoons,  as  I  had  not  heard  of  their  starting,  I  directed  my  chief 
engineer  to  telegraph  again  in  reference  to  them. 

Question.  To  whom  did  he  telegraph  ? 

Answer.  He  telegraphed  to  General  Woodbury  or  to  Major  Spaulding. 
It  subsequently  appeared  that  that  was  the  first  they  ever  had  heard  of  my 
wish  to  have  the  pontoon  train  started  down  for  Fredericksburg,  although 
the  authorities  in  Washington  had  had  my  plan  sent  to  them  on  the  9th  of 
November,  and  it  had  also  been  discussed  by  General  Falleck  and  General 
Meigs,  at  my  headquarters  at  Warrenton,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  or  12th 
of  November;  and,  after  discussing  it  fully  there,  they  sat  down  and  sent 
telegrams  to  Washington,  which,  as  I  supposed,  fully  covered  the  case,  and 
would  secure  the  starting  of  the  pontoons  at  once.  I  supposed,  of  course, 
that  those  portions  of  the  plan  which  required  to  be  attended  to  in  Wash- 
ington would  be  carried  out  there  at  once.  I  could  have  sent  officers  of  my 
own  there  to  attend  to  those  matters,  and  perhaps  I  made  a  mistake  in  not 
doing  so,  as  General  Halleck  afterwards  told  me  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
trusted  to  them  in  Washington  for  the  details.  In  reply  to  the  telegram  I 
had  ordered  to  be  sent,  General  Woodbury  telegraphed  back  that  the  pon- 
toons would  start  on  Sunday  morning,  possibly,  and  certainly  on  Monday 
morning,  which  would  have  been  on  the  16th  or  17th  of  November,  and  would 
have  been  in  time.  They  did  not,  however,  start  until  the  19th,  and  on  that 
day  it  commenced  raining,  which  delayed  them  so  much,  and  the  roads 
became  so  bad,  that  when  they  got  to  Dumfries  they  floated  the  pontoons  off 
the  wagons  ;  sent  to  Washington  for  a  steamer,  and  carried  them  down  to 
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Aquia  creek  by  water,  sending  the  wagons  around  by  land.     The  pontoonB 
did  not  get  here  until  the  22d  or  the  23d  of  November. 

On  the  16th  of  November  I  started  the  column  down  the  road  to  Fred- 
ericksburg, not  knowing  anything  about  the  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  pon- 
toons, because  the  telegram  announcing  the  delay  did  not  reach  Warrenton 
Junction  until  I  had  left  to  come  down  here  with  the  troops,  and  that  telegram 
did  not  reach  me  until  I  arrived  here,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  when  it 
was  handed  to  me  by  an  orderly,  who  had  brought  it  down  from  Warrenton 
Junction. 

After  reaching  here,  I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no  chance  for  crossing 
the  Rappahannock  with  the  army  at  that  time.  It  commenced  raining  and 
the  river  began  to  rise,  not  to  any  great  extent,  but  I  did  not  know  how 
much  it  might  rise.  There  were  no  means  of  crossing  except  by  going  up 
to  the  fords,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  that,  because  of  the  inability 
to  supply  the  troops  after  they  should  cross. 

General  Sumner,  with  his  command,  arrived  here  in  advance.  He  sent  to 
me,  asking  if  he  should  cross  the  river.  He  was  very  much  tempted  to  take 
his  own  corps  across  to  Fredericksburg  by  a  ford  near  Falmouth,  as  there 
was  no  enemy  there  except  a  very  small  force.  I  did  not  think  it  advisable 
that  he  should  cross  at  that  time. 

The  plan  I  had  in  contemplation  was,  if  the  stores  and  those  bridges  had 
come  here  as  I  had  expected,  to  throw  Sumner's  whole  corps  across  the  Rap- 
pahannock, fill  the  wagons  with  as  many  small  stores  as  we  could,  and  having 
beef-cattle  along  for  meats,  then  to  make  a  rapid  movement  down  in  the 
direction  of  Richmond,  and  try  to  meet  the  enemy  and  fight  a  battle  before 
Jackson  could  make  a  junction  there.  We  knew  that  Jackson  was  in  the 
valley,  and  felt  that  there  was  force  enough  on  the  Upper  Rappahannock  to 
take  care  of  him.  We  felt  certain  that  as  soon  as  the  enemy  knew  of  our 
coming  down  here  the  force  under  Jackson  would  be  recalled,  and  we  wanted 
to  meet  this  force  and  beat  it  before  Jackson  could  make  a  junction  with 
them,  or  before  Jackson  could  come  down  on  our  flank  and  perhaps  cripple 
us.  I  had  recommended  that  more  supplies  should  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rappahannock,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  depot  at  Port  Royal  after 
we  had  advanced  to  Fredericksburg. 

After  the  first  delay  in  starting  the  pontoons,  I  think  they  were  sent  as 
quickly  as  they  could  have  been,  and  the  supplies  and  quartermaster's  stores 
have  been  always  in  as  great  abundance  as  we  could  have  expected;  for 
after  the  19th  of  November  the  weather  and  the  roads  were  particularly  bad. 
Horses  and  mules,  &c.,  were  sent  down  to  us,  so  that  our  cavalry  and  teams 
were  in  very  good  condition. 

After  it  was  ascertained  that  there  must  be  a  delay,  and  that  the  enemy 
had  concentrated  in  such  force  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  cross  except 
by  a  number  of  bridges,  we  commenced  bringing  up  from  Aquia  creek  all 
the  pontoons  we  could.  After  enough  of  them  had  been  brought  up  to  build 
the  bridges,  I  called  several  councils  of  war  to  decide  about  crossing  the 
Rappahannock.  It  was  first  decided  to  cross  down  at  Skinker's  Neck,  about 
twelve  miles  below  here.  But  ouf  demonstration  in  that  direction  concen- 
trated the  enemy  at  that  place,  and  I  finally  gave  up  the  idea  of  crossing 
there.  I  still  continued  operations  at  Skinker's  Neck  by  way  of  demonstration, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  down  there  as  large  a  force  of  the  enemy 
as  possible.  I  then  decided  to  cross  here,  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  felt 
satisfied  that  they  did  not  expect  us  to  cross  here,  but  down  below;  in  the 
next  place,  I  felt  satisfied  that  this  was  the  place  to  fight  the  most  decisive 
battle,  because  if  we  could  divide  their  forces  by  piercing  their  lines  at  one 
or  two  points,  separating  their  left  from  their  right,  then  a  vigorous  attack 
with  the  whole  army  would  succeed  in  breaking  their  army  in  pieces. 
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The  enemy  had  cut  a  road  along  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  heights  where 
we  made  our  attack,  by  means  of  which  they  connected  the  two  wings  of 
their  army,  and  avoided  a  long  detour  around  through  a  bad  country.  I  ob- 
tained from  a  colored  man  from  the  other  side  of  the  town  information  in 
regard  to  this  new  road,  which  proved  to  be  correct.  I  wanted  to  obtain 
possession  of  that  new  road,  and  that  was  my  reasons  for  making  an  attack 
on  the  extreme  left.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  the  attack  on  the  right  until 
that  position  had  been  taken,  which  I  supposed  would  stagger  the  enemy, 
cutting  their  line  in  two;  and  then  I  proposed  to  make  a  direct  attack  on 
their  front,  and  drive  them  cut  of  their  works. 

I  succeeded  in  building  six  bridges,  and  taking  the  whole  army  across. 
The  two  attacks  were  made,  and  we  were  repulsed;  still  holding  a  portion 
of  the  ground  we  had  fought  upon,  but  not  our  extreme  advance. 

That  night  I  went  all  over  the  field  on  our  right;  in  fact,  I  was  with  the 
officers  and  men  until  nearly  daylight.  I  found  the  feeling  to  be  rather 
against  an  attack  the  next  morning;  in  fact,  it  was  decidedly  against  it. 

I  returned  to  my  headquarters,  and,  after  conversation  with  General  Sum- 
ner, told  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  order  the  ninth  army  corps — which  was 
Ihe  corps  I  originally  commanded — to  form  the  next  morning  a  column  of 
attack  by  regiments.  It  consisted  of  some  eighteen  old  regiments,  and  some 
new  ones,  and  I  desired  the  column  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
works.  I  thought  that  these  regiments,  by  coming  quickly  up  after  each 
other,  would  be  able  to  carry  the  stone  wall  and  the  batteries  in  front,  forcing 
the  enemy  into  their  next  line,  and  by  going  in  with  them  they  would  not 
be  able  to  fire  upon  us  to  any  great  extent.  I  left  General  Sumner  with  that 
understanding,  and  directed  him  to  give  the  order.  The  order  was  given, 
and  the  column  of  attack  was  formed. 

The  next  morning,  just  before  the  column  was  to  have  started.  General 
Sumner  came  to  me  and  said:  '^  General,  I  hope  you  will  desist  from  this 
attack;  I  do  not  know  of  any  general  officer  who  approves  of  it,  and  I  think 
it  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  army."  Advice  of  that  kind  from  General 
Sumner,  who  has  always  been  in  favor  of  an  advance  whenever  it  was  possi- 
ble, caused  me  to  hesitate.  I  kept  the  column  of  attack  forhied,  and  sent 
over  for  the  division  and  corps  commanders,  and  consulted  with  them.  They 
unanimously  voted  against  the  attack.  I  then  went  over  to  see  the  other 
officers  of  the  command  on  the  other  side,  and  found  that  the  same  impression 
prevailed  among  them.  I  then  sent  for  General  Franklin,  who  was  on  the 
left,  and  he  was  of  exactly  the  same  opinion.  This  caused  me  to  decide  that 
I  ought  not  to  make  the  attack  I  had  contemplated.  And  besides,  inasmuch 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  told  me  not  to  be  in  haste  in  making 
tiiis  attack;  that  he  would  give  me  all  the  support  that  he  could,  but  he  did 
not  want  the  army  of  the  Potomac  destroyed,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  ordering  the  attack,  notwithstanding  my  own  belief  at  the 
time  that  the  works  of  the  enemy  could  be  carried. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  again  saw  the  officers,  and  told  them  that  I 
had  decided  to  withdraw  to  this  side  of  the  river  all  our  forces  except 
enough  to  hold  the  town  and  the  bridge-heads,  but  should  keep  the  bridges 
there  for  further  operations  in  case  we  wanted  to  cross  again.  I  accordingly 
ordered  the  withdrawal,  leaving  General  Hooker  to  conduct  the  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  from  the  town,  and  General  Franklin  to  conduct  it  on  our  left. 
During  that  evening  I  received  a  note  from  Gtjneral  Hooker;  and  about 
10  o'clock  at  night  General  Butterfield  came  over  with  a  message  from 
General  Hooker,  stating  that  he  (General  Hooker)  felt  it  his  duty  to  repre- 
sent to  me  the  condition  in  which  I  was  leaving  the  town  and  the  troops  in 
it.  After  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject  with  General  Butterfield,  I  felt 
that  the  troops  I  proposed  to  leave  behind  would  not  be  able  to  hold  the 
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towD.  I  then  partially  decided  to  withdraw  the  whole  command,  which  was 
a  still  more  perilous  operation.  It  commenced  raining,  which,  to  some 
extent,  was  an  assistance  to  ns,  but  a  very  bad  thing  in  the  moving  of 
troops.  I  thought  over  the  matter  for  about  two  hdurs;  and  aboat  1  o'clock 
I  sent  over  an  order  to  withdraw  the  whole  force,  which  was  successfally 
accomplished. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  division  of  opinion  among  the  corps  com- 
manders as  to  the  place  of  crossing.  But,  after  all  the  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  the  decision  to  cross  over  here  I  understood  was  well  received  by 
all  of  them. 

While  on  his  way  here  General  Hooker,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
November,  wrote  me  a  note,  which  I  received  on  the  21st,  in  which  he  sug- 
gested that  he  should  cross  his  force  over  the  Rappahannock  at  the  •fonl 
nearest  to  him,  (Richards's  Ford,)  and  move  rapidly  down  to  Sazton's  Station 
and  take  position  there.  He  stated  that  he  had  three  days'  provisions,  and 
thought  he  could  beat  any  force  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  him.  I  replied  to 
him  that  I  was  always  very  glad  to  take  the  advice  of  my  general  officers, 
and  should  always  be  loth  to  make  a  move  without  consulting  them;  bail 
could  not  approve  of  the  move  he  had  suggested,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
he  would  have  to  march  some  thirty-six  miles  to  get  to  Saxton's  Station;  it 
was  then  raining,  and  he  would  have  to  ford  two  rivers,  which  might  rise 
and  cut  him  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  command,  and  aa  I  had  no  roeans 
of  crossing  at  Fredericksburg  I  would  be  prevented  from  sending  him  sop 
plies  and  assistance;  and,  although  he  might  reach  Saxton's  Station,  and 
beat  any  force  of  the  enemy  he  might  meet  at  that  time,  yet  it  would  be  a 
very  hazardous  movement  to  throw  a  column  like  that  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  proper  support.  This  reply  I  sent  to  General  Hooker  by  an  aide-de-camp. 
He  thanked  me;  said  he  had  only  made  it  as  a  suggestion,  and  the  weather, 
as  it  was  then  raining,  of  course  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  the  move- 
ment he*  had  suggested. 

Question.  What  causes  do  you  assign  for  the  failure  of  your  attack  here  ? 

Answer.  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  get  the  men  ap  to  the  works. 
The  enemy's  fire  was  too  hot  for  them.  The  whole  command  fought  most 
gallantly.  The  enemy  themselves  say  they  never  saw  our  men  fight  so  hard 
as  on  that  day. 

Question.  Were  the  enemy's  works  very  strong  ? 

Answer.  Their  works  are  not  strong  works,  but  they  occupy  very  strong 
positions.  I*:  is  possible  that  the  points  of  attack  were  wrongly  ordered;  if 
such  is  the  case,  I  can  only  say  that  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It  is 
also  possible  that  we  would  have  done  better  to  have  crossed  at  Skinker's 
Neck.  But,  for  what  I  supposed  to  be  good  reasons,  I  felt  we  had  better 
cross  here;  that  we  would  have  a  more  decisive  engagement  here,  and  that 
if  we  succeeded  in  defeating  the  enemy  here,  we  could  break  up  the  whole 
of  their  army  here,  which  I  think  is  now  the  most  desirable  thing,  not  even 
second  to  the  taking  of  Richmond ;  for  if  this  army  was  broken  up,  though 
they  might  defend  Richmond  for  a  while,  they  could  not  make  a  very  pro- 
tracted defence  thei'e. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  your  understanding  that 
General  Hal  leek  and  General  Meigs,  while  at  your  headquarters  in  War- 
ren ton  and  before  you  commenced  the  movement  of  your  army,  sent  orders 
to  Washington  for  the  pontoons  to  be  immediately  forwarded  to  Falmouth  ? 

Answer.  That  was  my  understanding,  certainly. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  could  the  pontoons  have  been  forwarded  in 
time  for  you  to  have  crossed  the  Rappahannock  when  you  expected,  if  all 
possible  efforts  had  been  made  by  those  who  were  charged  with  that  duty  t 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  had  received  their  orders  in  time. 

Question  Did  the  non-arrival  of  the  pontoons,  at  the  time  you  expected, 
prevent  your  crossing  when  you  expected  to  cross,  and  interfere  with  the 
success  of  your  plan  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Since  you  have  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, have  all  its  movements  been  made  by  you  according  to  your  own 
judgment,  or  have  some  of  them  been  directed  by  the  general-in-chief,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

Answer.  They  have  all  been  made  in  accordance  with  my  own  judgment. 
In  some  cases  1  have  submitted  my  views,  which  have  been  approved. 

Question.  Who  did  you  understand  was  responsible  for  the  forwarding  of 
the  .pontoons  to  Falmouth  ? 

Answer.  I  understood  that  General  Halleck  was  to  give  the  necessary 
orders,  and  then  the  officers  who  should  receive  those  orders  were  the  ones 
responsible  for  the  pontoons  coming  here.  I  could  have  carried  out  that 
part  of  the  plan  through  officers  of  my  own.  But  having  just  taken  the 
command  of  an  army  with  which  I  was  but  little  acquainted,  it  was  evident 
that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  attend  to,  with  the  assistance  of  all  my  officers, 
to  change  its  position  from  Warrenton  to  Fredericksburg.  And  I  felt,  . 
indeed  I  expected,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  plan  which  were  to  be  executed 
in  Washington  would  be  attended  to  by  the  officers  at  that  place,  under  the 
direction  of  the  different  departments  to  which  those  parts  of  the  plan 
appertained. 

Question.  Did  you  or  not  understand  that  you  yourself  were  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  those  orders  were  carried  out  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not.  I  never  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I  had  to  carry 
out  anything  that  required  to  be  done  in  Washington.  General  Meigs  told 
me  distinctly  several  days  ago,  in  Washington,  that  he  never  saw  my  plan 
of  operations  until  I  showed  it  to  him  on  that  day. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  your  statement,  that  you  ex- 
pected (General  Franklin  to  carry  the  point  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  ridge 
in  rear  of  the  town,  and  thereby  enable  our  troops  to  storm  and  carry  their 
fortifications? 

Answer.  I  did  expect  him  to  carry  that  point,  which  being  done  would 
have  placed  our  forces  in  rear  of  their  extreme  left,  and  which,  I  thought  at 
the  time,  would  shake  their  forces  on  the  ridge  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
postiou  in  front  could  be  easily  stormed  and  carried. 

Question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  his  failure  to  accomplish  that? 

Answer.  To  the  great  strength  of  the  position  and  the  accumulation  of 
the  enemy's  forces  there.  1  expected  the  bridges  would  be  built  in  two  or 
three  hours  after  they  were  unloaded,  which  was  about  daylight.  Instead  of 
that,  those  on  the  right  were  not  built  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  had  only  the  means  of  getting  across  one  division  over  the  bridges  on 
the  right.  General  Franklin's  bridges  were  built  about  noon,  and  were  held 
by  our  troops  on  the  opposite  bank.  This  gave  the  enemy  time  to  accumulate 
their  forces,  which  were  stretched  along  the  river  from  Port  Royal  up  to 
the  battle-field,  before  I  was  able  to  order  the  attack.  Whilst  the  men  here 
were  unloading  the  bridges  and  putting  them  into  the  water,  the  enemy's 
sharpshooters  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  town,  and  our  batteries 
opened  upon  the  town  with  the  view  of  silencing  them.  In  this  manner  the 
bridges  were  built  about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  at  which  time  the 
bridge-builders  were  driven  off,  and  had  to  take  shelter  under  the  bank. 
Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  get  these  bridge-builders  out  to  the  end  of 
the  bridges  with  the  necessary  material,  but  they  all  failed.  It  was  then  re- 
ported to  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  Ijuild  the  bridges  under  that  fire,  and 
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that  the  sharpshooters  could  not  be  driven  out  of  town  bj  the  artillery- 
We  had  one  hundred  and  forty- three  guns  in  position,  the  larger  portion  of 
^hich  were  playing  upon  the  town.  I  said  to  the  officers  who  had  reported 
to  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  the  bndges,  that  they  must  be  built, 
and  that  some  plan  must  be  devised  for  getting  these  sharpshooters  out  (^  the 
way,  so  that  our  men  could  get  to  work.  Upon  consulting  with  General 
Hunt,  chief  of  artillery,  and  General  Woodbury,  of  the  engineers,  it  wu 
agreed  to  fill  the  boats  with  our  own  men,  run  them  quickly  across  under 
fire,  throw  them  on  the  bank,  and  let  them  go  up  into  the  streets  and  hooses 
and  drive  the  sharpshooters  away.  This  plan  was  successfully  carried  out, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  detachment  of  troops  had  reached  the 
opposite  bank  our  men  began  building  the  bridges,  and  in  half  an  hour 
more  they  were  completed. 

Question.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  during  the 
attack  ? 

Answer.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  regiment  it  was  excellent. 

Question.  Will  you  state,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  whole  number  of  our 
troops  that  were  engaged  ? 

Answer.  We  had  about  one  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

Question.  What  part  of  that  number  were  actually  engaged  in  battle? 

Answer.  Every  single  man  of  them  was  under  artillery  fire,  and  abont 
half  of  them  were  at  different  times  formed  in  columns  of  attack.  Every 
man  was  put  in  column  of  attack  that  could  be  got  in. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  here? 

Answer.  It  is  estimated  at  all  the  way  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  two 
hundred  thousand.     I  think  myself  it  was  less  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

Question.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  casualties  on  our  side  resulting 
from  all  the  fighting? 

Answer.  It  will  not  be  far  from  ten  thousand  men — ^killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

Question.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  our  troops  here  ? 

Answer.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  and  information  goes,  it  is  good. 

Question.  Do  you  or  not  consider  your  troops  demoralized,  or  the  efficiency 
of  your  army  impaired,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  from  the  loss  of  so 
many  men  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  I  would  add  heie  that,  although  at  the  time  I  ordered 
the  column  of  attack  to  be  formed  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  I  thought 
the  enemy's  works  would  be  carried,  and  adhered  to  that  opirion  during 
that  day,  I  afterwards  became  convinced  that  that  could  not  have  been 
done,  owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  time  given  them  for  re- 
enforcing,  and  the  belief  also  of  our  officers  that  it  could  not  be  done.  I 
accordingly  telegraphed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  I  with- 
drew our  army  because  I  felt  that  the  enemy's  position  could  not  be  carried. 


Washington,  Jkcember  19,  1862. 
Major  General  E.  V.  Sumner  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  command  the  right  grand  division  of  that  army,  consisting  of 
the  second  and  ninth  corps  d'armde. 

Question.  Of  how  many  men  does  your  grand  division  consist  ? 

Answer.  Before  the  late  action  it  consisted  of  about men.    It  is 

being  increased  by  new  troops  as  they  come  up.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  be  something  over men. 
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Question.  Would  it  have  been  better,  in  your  judgment,  to  have  croBsed 
the  river  an4  engaged  the  enemy  earlier  than  you  did  ?  And  if  so,  why 
was  it  not  done  ? 

Answer.  When  General  Burnside  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  this 
army  he  told  me  what  he  pro{Sosed  to  do;  that  is,  to  march  on  Fredericks- 
burg instead  of  on  Culpeper.  I  thought  that  was  the  wisest  plan  for  these 
reasons:  If  we  had  marched  on  Culpeper,  according  to  the  former  plan, 
even  if  we  had  been  successful,  we  would  have  had  to  fall  back  for  supplies; 
whereas,  by  coming  on  this  line,  on  reaching  Fredericksburg  I  confidently 
expected  to  take  the  heights  in  rear  of  it  before  the  army  of  the  enemy 
could  come  from  Culpeper,  and  I  thought  the  chance  of  reaching  Richmond 
was  much  better  than  by  going  the  other  way.  Because  if  the  pontoons 
had  been  here  on  my  arrival,  and  in  time  for  me  to  have  crossed  and  occu- 
pied the  heights  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg  before  the  enemy  could 
reach  them,  we  should  have  kept  pressing  the  enemy  off  from  this  line  of 
railroad,  keeping  it  in  our  own  possession;  and  if  we  could  not  have  pre- 
deded  them  into  Richmond,  we  could  have  kept  so  close  to  them  that  they 
would  have  had  no  time  to  build  fortifications.  These  were  the  reasons 
why  I  thought  that  it  was  a  very  judicious  measure  on  the  part  of  General 
Burnside  to  change  the  base  of  operations  instead  of  advancing  on  Cul- 
peper, which  I  believe  General  McClellan  intended  to  have  done. 

On  my  arrival  here,  on  the  17th  of  November,  a  battery  of  artillery  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  opened  upon  us  the  moment  a  portion  of  my  troops 
appeared  on  the  ridge  back  of  Falmouth.  I  immediately  put  a  battery  into 
position,  and,  I  think,  in  not  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes,  they  drove  every 
man  on  the  other  side  from  the  guns,  and  they  ran  off  and  left  four  guns  on 
the  field.  My  orders  were  to  advance  and  hold  Falmouth,  not  to  cross. 
But  the  temptation  was  so  strong  to  go  over  and  take  those  guns  the  enemy 
had  left  that  at  one  time  I  actually  gave  the  order  to  cross  the  ford  at  all 
events  and  seize  the  guns  and  occupy  the  city.  But  on  reflection  I  con- 
cluded I  was  rather  too  old  a  soldier  to  disobey  a  direct  order;  and  there  was 
another  reason  too:  I  had  had  little  too  much  experience  on  the  peninsula  of 
the  consequence  of  getting  astride  of  a  river  to  risk  it  here.  For  these  two 
reasons  I  revoked  my  order  that  night. 

That  same  night  I  sent  a  note  to  General  Burnside,  who  was  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  distant,  asking  him  if  I  should  take  Fredericksburg  in  the 
morning  should  I  be  able  to  find  a  practicable  ford,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
knew  when  I  wrote  the  note  that  I  could  find.  The  General  replied,  through 
his  chief  of  staff,  that  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  occupy  Fredericksburg 
until  his  communications  were  established,  and,  on  reflection,  I  myself 
thought  that  he  was  right;  that  it  was  prudent  and  proper  to  have  the 
bridges  ready  before  we  occupied  Fredericksburg.  I  think  I  could  have 
taken  that  city  and  the  heights  on  the  other  side  of  it  any  time  within  three 
days  after  my  arrival  here  if  the  pontoons  had  been  here,  for  I  do  not  think 
there  was  much  force  of  the  enemy  here  up  to  that  time. 

With  regard  to  the  delay  in  making  the  attack,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
movement  could  have  been  made  sooner  than  it  was  made.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  no  preparations  had  been  made  at  Aquia  creek.  When  wc 
came  across  here  there  were  no  means  at  Aquia  creek  for  landing  anything 
there.  All  those  things  had  to  be  prepared  afterwards.  The  railroad  had 
to  be  completed  before  we  could  get  up  supplies  for  this  great  army.  It 
takes  an  enormous  amount  of  transportation  to  supply  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  I  do  not  think  the  general  could  have  made  his  preparations,  done 
all  that  it  was  necessary  to  do,  sooner  than  he  did  after  the  arrival  here  of 
the  pontoons. 

The  first  proposition  ro  cross  the  river  was  to  cross  at  Skinker's  Neck. 

Rep.  Com.  108 -42 
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This  order  to  have  one  more  complete  train  mounted  and  horsed  is  the 
first  and  only  order  I  have  received  as  to  land  transportation. 

I  returned  the  following  answer,  which  explains  why  I  did  not  fit  out  the 
additional  train: 

Headquarters  Brigade, 
Wa8hingtony  D.  C,  November  14,  1862. 

I  have  received  your  two  telegrams  to-day.  Captain  Spaulding  has  ar- 
rived, and  thirty-six  pontoons  have  arrived;  forty  more  are  expected  in  the 
morning.  Captain  Spaulding  received  Captain  Duane's  order  of  the  6th  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  12th.  One  pontoon  train  can  be  got  ready  to  start  Sunday 
or  Monday  morning,  depending  somewhat  on  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment. Gieneral  Halleck  is  not  inclined  to  send  another  train  by  land,  bat 
'will  allow  it  probably  if  General  Burnside  insists. 

A  second  train  can  be  sent  by  water  to  Aquia  creek,  and  from  thence 
transported  by  the  teams  which  carry  the  first. 

D.  P.  WOODBURY, 
Brigadier  General  Volunieers. 
Lieutenant  Comstock, 
Headquarters,  Chneral  Burnside. 

I  regarded,  however,  the  order  to  Major  Spaulding  precisely  as  if  directed 
to  me;  I  did  all  1  could  to  hasten  his  preparations;  he  had  four  companies 
under  his  command;  is  a  most  excellent  officer;  had  great  experience,  and 
I  am  confident  made  his  preparations  faster  than  any  other  officer  in  Wash- 
ington could  have  done. 

In  saying,  November  14,  that  one  pontoon  train  can  be  got  ready  to 
start  Sunday  or  Monday  morning,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  quarter- 
master's department,  I  took  Major  Spaulding's  own  estimate. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  get  off  Monday  morning  or,  indeed,  Monday 
afternoon,  I  addressed  the  following  telegram  to  Lieutenant  Conistock: 

Headquarters  Engineer  Brigade, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  17,  1862 — T  p.  m. 

Major  Spaulding  has  not  been  able  to  get  off  t<Hlay;  he  expects  to  start 
at  10  a.  m.  to-morrow.    I  will  telegraph  when  he  leaves. 

H.  W.  BOWERS,  A.  A,  O., 

{For  General  Woodbury.) 
Lieutenant  Comstock,  Engineers, 

General  Burnside^s  Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

P.  S.  Forty-eight  pontoon  boats  were  sent  to  Aquia  creek  yesterday. 

On  the  18th,  the  next  day,  Isent  the  following  telegram: 

Headquarters  Engineer  Brigade, 

Washington,  D,  C,  November  18,  1862. 
Major  Spaulding  has  been  delayed  in  obtaining  horses,  teamsters,  &c.,  for 
270  new  horses.    He  expects  to  start  to-night. 

D.  P.  WOODBURY, 
Brigadier  General  Volunteers. 
Lieutenant  Comstock, 

(Or,  in  his  absence,  Chief  of  General  Burnside^s  staff.) 

In  this  connexion  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  never  received  from  any 
source  whatever  any  information  relative  to  the  necessity  or  importance  of 
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a  pontoon  train  other  than  that  conveyed  by  the  two  telegrams  of  Lieutenant 
Comstock. 

General  Halleck  had  directed  me,  at  first  by  telegraph,  afterwards  ver- 
bally, to  take  bridge  material  down  to  Aquia  creek;  but  no  one  informed 
me  that  the  success  of  any  important  movement  depended,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  upon  a  pontoon  train  to  leave  Washington  by  land  without  such 
instructions  which,  I  think,  should  have  been  made  to  me.  I  had  no  suffi- 
cient ground  to  seize  teams  or  teamsters  in  Washington  regardless  of  forms. 
I  was  left  entirely  to  my  own  judgment.  Without  orders  from  any  one,  I 
brought  down  to  Belle  Plain  (30)  thirty  pontoon  wagons.  To  these  we  are 
indebted  for  the  presence  of  a  pontoon  train  in  camp  tonlay. 

The  land  train  which  left  Washington  Wednesday  morning,  the  19th,  de-^ 
layed  by  rains,  reached  the  Occoquan  Friday  morning;  then  a  pontoon 
bridge,  with  approaches,  had  to  be  made,'  causing  a  delay  of  one  day  or 
more.  This  delay,  I  am  told,  could  only  have  been  avoided,  at  any  stage  of 
the  Occoquan,  by  crossing  that  stream  at  Wolf  Run  shoal,  some  six  miles 
higher  up,  at  the  expense  of  (10)  ten  miles  added  to  the  length  of  the  road. 
By  a  guide,  just  arrived,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  other  fords,  but  that 
the  above  route  is  the  best. 

South  of  the  Occoquan  the  roads  become  impassable  to  pontoon  trains,, 
and  Major  Spaulding  found  it  necessary  to  send  for  water  transportation 
for  his  pontoons.     Neither  wagons  nor  pontoons  have  yet  arrived. 

In  conclusion,  1  will  state  that  1  have  never  before  been  under  arrest,  and 
that  I  greatly  regret  the  occurrence. 

During  the  whole  of  this  important  war  I  have  been  working,  certainly 
with  zeal,  and  with  whatever  energy  and  intelligence  I  could  command. 
Respectfully, 

D.  P.  WOODBURY, 
Brigadier  General  Volunteers, 


Washington,  December  19,  1862. 
Major  General  Ambbose  £.  BuRNsmE  sworn  and  examined. 
By  tlie  chairman: 

Question.  You  have  seen  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  under  which  this 
committee  is  now  acting.     Will  you  now  go  on,  and  in  your  own  way,  with- 
out questioning,  give  such  an  account  of  the  matters  embraced  in  that  reso- 
lution as  you  may  consider  necessary  and  proper  ?    We  do  not  want  to  go^ 
back  to  the  time  when  you  came  into  command. 

Answer.  In  order  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  entirely  understoood,  it 
mi^  be  well  to  go  back  a  little. 

Question.  Very  well.     Make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

Answer.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Oeneral  McClellan  decided 
to  cross  the  Potomac,  I  said  to  him  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  never  be 
able  to  take  this  army  on  that  route  beyond  the  Kappahannock,  unless  he 
succeeded  in  fighting  the  enemy  at  some  place  on  this  side  ;  that  if  he  pro- 
posed to  go  to  Richmond  by  land,  he  would  have  to  go  by  way  of  Fredericks- 
burg; and  in  that  he  partially  agreed  with  me.  After  we  had  started  we  had 
another  conversation  on  that  subject,  and  several  other  officers  were  present. 
On  the  6th  of  November,  after  this  Gonversation,  General  McClellan  gave  an 
order  to  Captain  Duane,  his  chief  engineer,  to  have  all  the  pontoon  bridges 
at  Berlin  and  in  that  neighborhood  that  could  be  spared  taken  up  and  sent 
down  to  Washington,  with  a  view  of  getting  them  down  to  this  line,  in  case 
he  decided  to  go  by  way  of  Fredericksburg.  The  letter  conveying  that 
order  was  written  on  the  6th  of  November,  but,  as  I  understand,  was  not  re- 
ceived until  the  12th  of  November. 
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On  the  7th  or  8th  of  November  I  received  an  order  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  directing  me  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  also  a  copy  of  the  order  relieving  General  McClellan  from  that  command. 
This  order  was  conveyed  to  me  by  General  Buckingham,  who  was  attached  to 
the  War  Department.  After  getting  over  my  surprise,  the  shock,  &c.,  I  told 
General  Buckingham  that  it  was  a  matter  that  required  very  serious  thought; 
that  I  did  not  want  the  command;  that  it  bad  been  offered  to  me  twice  before, 
and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  take  it.  I  consulted  with  two  of  my  staff- 
officers  in  regard  to  it  for,  I  should  think,  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  urged 
upon  me  that  I  had  no  right,  as  a  soldier,  to  disobey  the  order,  and  that  I 
had  already  expressed  to  the  government  my  unwillingness  to  take  the 
command.  I  told  them  what  my  views  were  with  reference  to  my  ability 
to  exercise  such  a  command,  which  views  were  those  I  had  always  unre- 
servedly expressed — -that  I  was  not  competent  to  command  such  a  large  army 
as  this.  I  had  said  the  same  over  and  over  again  to  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  also  that  if  matters  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged  with 
General  McGlellan,  I  thought  he  could  command  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
better  than  any  other  general  in  it.  But  they  had  studied  the  subject  more 
than  I  had,  and  knew  more  about  their  objections  to  General  McClellan  than 
I  did. 

There  had  been  some  conversation  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  General 
McClellan  when  he  was  bringing  away  his  army  from  before  Richmond.  The 
first  of  these  conversations  with  the  President  and  Secretray  of  War  occurred 
at  that  time.  And  then,  after  General  McClellan  had  got  back  to  Washington, 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  Maryland  campaign,  there  was  another 
conversation  of  the  same  kind*  And  on  both  of  those  occasions  I  expressed 
to  the  President  the  opinion  that  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  one  who 
could  do  as  much  with  that  army  as  General  McClellan  could,  if  matters 
could  be  so  arranged  as  to  remove  their  objections  to  him. 

After  I  had  consulted  with  my  staff-officers,  I  went  to  see  General 
McClellan  himself,  and  he  agreed  with  them  that  this  was  an  order  which 
I,  as  a  soldier,  had  to  obey.  He  said  that  he  could  not  retain  the  command, 
for  he,  as  a  soldier,  would  have  to  obey  the  order  directing  him  to  give  np 
that  command. 

I  then  assumed  the  command,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  with 
the  army  in  a  position  that  I  knew  but  little  of.  I  had  previously  commanded 
but  one  corps,  upon  the  extreme  right,  and  I  had  been  upon  the  extreme  right 
and  in  the  advance  since  that  campaign  had  begun.  I  probably  knew  less 
than  any  other  Qorps  commander  of  the  positions  and  relative  strength  of 
the  several  corps  of  the  army.  General  McClellan  remained  some  two  or 
three  days  to  arrange  his  affairs,  and  came  with  me  as  far  as  Warren  ton, 
and  then  left,  having  given  me  all  the  information  he  could  in  reference  to 
the  army. 

General  Halle  ck  came  down  to  see  me  on  the  11th  of  November.  On  the 
9th  1  made  out  a  plan  of  operations,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  General 
Halleck,  which  directed  me  nOt  only  to  take  command  of  the  army,  but  also 
to  state  what  I  proposed  to  do  with  it.  That  plan  I  wrote  out  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  of  November,  and  sent  it  by  a  special  messenger  to  Washington. 
I  can  furnish  the  committee  a  copy  of  that  plan  if  they  desire  it.  I  do  not 
have  it  here  now. 

Question.  State  the  substance  of  it,  if  you  please ;  that  may  do  as  well. 

Answer.  I  stated,  in  substance,  that  1  thought  it  advisable  to  concentrate 
the  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warrenton ;  to  make  a  small  movement 
across  the  Rappahannock,  as  a  feint,  with  a  view  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  and  lead  them  to  believe  that  we  were  going  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  Gordonsville,  and  then  to  make  a  rapid  movement  of  the  whole 
army  to  Fredericksburg  or  this  side  of  the  Rappahannock. 
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As  my  reasons  for  that,  I  stated  that  the  further  we  got  into  the  interior 
of  Virginia  the  longer  would  be  our  line  of  communications,  and  the  greater 
would  be  the  diflSculty  we  would  have  in  keeping  them  open,  as  the  enemy 
had  upon  our  right  flank  a  corps  which  at  almost  any  time  could,  by  a  rapid  i 
movement,  seriously  embarrass  us.  If  we  were  caught  by  the  elements  so 
far  from  our  base  of  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  enemy's  country, 
where  they  had  means  of  getting  information  that  we  had  not,  it  might,  I 
thought,  prove  disastrous  to  the  army,  as  we  had  but  one  line  of  railway  by 
which  t«  supply  it. 

In  moving  upon  Fredericksburg  we  would  all  the  time  be  as  near 
Washington  as  would  the  enemy  ;  and  after  arriving  at  Fredericksburg  we 
would  be  at  a  point  nearer  to  Richmond  than  we  would  be  even  if  we  should 
take  Gordons villp.  On  the  Gordons ville  line  the  enemy,  in  my  opinion, 
would  not  give  us  a  decisive  battle  at  any  place  this  side  of  Richmond. 
They  would  defend  Gordons  ville  until  such  time  as  they  felt  they  had  given 
as  a  check,  and  then,  with  so  many  lines  of  railroad  open  to  them,  they 
would  move  upon  Richmond  or  upon  Lynchburg,  and,  in  either  case,  the 
difficulty  of  following  them  would  be  very  great. 

In  connexion  with  this  movement,  I  requested  that  barges  filled  with 
provisions  and  forage  should  be  floated  to  Aquia  creek,  where  they  could 
easily  be  landed;  that  materials  be  collected  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
wharves  there,  and  that  all  the  wagons  in  Washington  that  could  be  possibly 
spared  should  be  filled  with  hard  bread  and  small  commissary  stores,  and 
with  a  large  number  of  beef-cattle  started  down  to  Fredericksburg,  on  the 
road  by  way  of  Dumfries  ;  and  that  this  wagon  train  and  herd  of  cattle 
should  be  preceded  by  a  pontoon  train  large  enough  to  span  the  Rappa- 
hannock twice  I  stated  that  this  wagon  train  could  move  in  perfect  safety, 
because  it  would  be  all  the  time  between  our  army  and  the  Potomac,  or,  in 
other  words,  our  array  would  be  all  the  time  between  the  enemy  and  that 
train.  But  at  the  same  time  I  said  that  if  a  cavalry  escort  could  not  be  fur- 
nished from  Washington,  I  would  send  some  of  my  cavalry  to  guard  the  train. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  November,  feeling  uneasy  with  reference 
to  the  pontoons,  as  I  had  not  heard  of  their  starting,  I  directed  my  chief 
engineer  to  telegraph  again  in  reference  to  them. 

Question.  To  whom  did  he  telegraph  ? 

Answer.  He  telegraphed  to  General  Woodbury  or  to  Major  Spaulding. 
It  subsequently  appeared  that  that  was  the  first  they  ever  had  heard  of  my 
wish  to  have  the  pontoon  train  started  down  for  Fredericksburg,  although 
the  authorities  in  Washington  had  had  my  plan  sent  to  them  on  the  9th  of 
November,  and  it  had  also  been  discussed  by  General  Falleck  and  General 
Meigs,  at  my  headquarters  at  Warrenton,  on  the  night  of  the  11th  or  12th 
of  November;  and,  after  discussing  it  fully  there,  they  sat  down  and  sent 
telegrams  to  Washington,  which,  as  I  supposed,  fully  covered  the  case,  and 
would  secure  the  starting  of  the  pontoons  at  once.  I  supposed,  of  course, 
that  those  portions  of  the  plan  which  required  to  be  attended  to  in  Wash- 
ington would  be  carried  out  there  at  once.  I  could  have  sent  officers  of  my 
own  there  to  attend  to  those  matters,  and  perhaps  I  made  a  mistake  in  not 
doing  so,  as  General  Halleck  afterwards  told  me  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
trusted  to  them  in  Washington  for  the  details.  In  reply  to  the  telegram  I 
had  ordered  to  be  sent,  General  Woodbury  telegraphed  back  that  the  pon- 
toons would  start  on  Sunday  morning,  possibly,  and  certainly  on  Monday 
morning,  which  would  have  been  on  the  16th  or  17th  of  November,  and  would 
have  been  in  time.  They  did  not,  however,  start  until  the  19th,  and  on  that 
day  it  commenced  raining,  which  delayed  them  so  much,  and  the  roads 
became  so  bad,  that  when  they  got  to  Dumfries  they  floated  the  pontoons  off 
the  wagons  ;  sent  to  Washington  for  a  steamer,  and  carried  them  down  to 
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Aquia  creek  by  water,  sending  the  wagons  around  by  land.     The  pontoons 
did  not  get  here  until  the  22d  or  the  23d  of  November. 

On  the  16th  of  November  I  started  the  column  down  the  road  to  Fred- 
ericksburg, not  knowing  anything  about  the  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  pon- 
toons, because  the  telegram  announcing  the  delay  did  not  reach  Warrenton 
Junction  until  I  had  left  to  come  down  here  with  the  troops,  and  that  telegram 
did  not  reach  me  until  I  arrived  here,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  when  it 
was  handed  to  me  by  an  orderly,  who  had  brought  it  down  from  Warrenton 
Junction. 

After  reaching  here,  I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no  chance  for  crossing 
the  Rappahannock  with  the  army  at  that  time.  It  commenced  raining  and 
the  river  began  to  rise,  not  to  any  great  extent,  but  I  did  not  know  how 
much  it  might  rise.  There  were  no  means  of  crossing  except  by  going  up 
to  the  fords,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  that,  because  of  the  inability 
to  supply  the  troops  after  they  should  cross. 

General  Sumner,  with  his  command,  arrived  here  in  advance.  He  sent  to 
me,  asking  if  he  should  cross  the  river.  He  was  very  much  tempted  to  take 
his  own  corps  across  to  Fredericksburg  by  a  ford  near  Falmouth,  as  there 
was  no  enemy  there  except  a  very  small  force.  I  did  not  think  it  advisable 
that  he  should  cross  at  that  time. 

The  plan  I  had  in  contemplation  was,  if  the  stores  and  those  bridges  had 
come  here  as  I  had  expected,  to  throw  Sumner's  whole  corps  across  the  Ra|>- 
pahannock,  fill  the  wagons  with  as  many  small  stores  as  we  could,  and  having 
beef-cattle  along  for  meats,  then  to  make  a  rapid  movement  down  in  the 
direction  of  Richmond,  and  try  to  meet  the  enemy  and  fight  a  battle  before 
Jackson  could  make  a  junction  there.  We  knew  that  Jackson  was  in  the 
valley,  and  felt  that  there  was  force  enough  on  the  Upper  Rappahannock  to 
take  care  of  him.  We  felt  certain  that  as  soon  as  the  enemy  knew  of  our 
coming  down  here  the  force  under  Jackson  would  be  recalled,  and  we  wanted 
to  meet  this  force  and  beat  it  before  Jackson  could  make  a  junction  with 
them,  or  before  Jackson  could  come  down  on  our  flank  and  perhaps  cripple 
us.  I  had  recommended  that  more  supplies  should  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rappahannock,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  depot  at  Port  Royal  after 
we  had  advanced  to  Fredericksburg. 

After  the  first  delay  in  starting  the  pontoons,  I  think  they  were  sent  as 
quickly  as  they  could  have  been,  and  the  supplies  and  quartermaster's  stores 
have  been  always  in  as  great  abundance  as  we  could  have  expected;  for 
after  the  19th  of  November  the  weather  and  the  roads  were  particularly  bad. 
Horses  and  mules,  &c.,  were  sent  down  to  us,  so  that  our  cavalry  and  teams 
were  in  very  good  condition. 

After  it  was  ascertained  that  there  must  be  a  delay,  and  that  the  enemy 
had  concentrated  in  such  force  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  cross  except 
by  a  number  of  bridges,  we  commenced  bringing  up  from  Aquia  creek  all 
the  pontoons  we  could.  After  enough  of  them  had  been  brought  up  to  buOd 
the  bridges,  I  called  several  councils  of  war  to  decide  about  crossing  the 
Rappahannock.  It  was  first  decided  to  cross  down  at  Skinker's  Neck,  about 
twelve  miles  below  here.  But  out  demonstration  in  that  direction  concen- 
trated the  enemy  at  that  place,  and  I  finally  gave  up  the  idea  of  crossing 
there.  I  still  continued  operations  at  Skinker's  Neck  by  way  of  demonstration, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  down  there  as  large  a  force  of  the  enemy 
as  possible.  I  then  decided  to  cross  here,  because,  in  the  first  place,  1  felt 
satisfied  that  they  did  not  expect  us  to  cross  here,  but  down  below;  in  the 
next  place,  I  felt  satisfied  that  this  was  the  place  to  fight  the  most  decisive 
battle,  because  if  we  could  divide  their  forces  by  piercing  their  lines  at  one 
or  two  points,  separating  their  left  from  their  right,  then  a  vigorous  attack 
with  the  whole  army  would  succeed  in  breaking  their  army  in  pieces. 
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The  enemy  had  cut  a  road  along  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  heights  where 
we  made  our  attack,  by  means  of  which  they  connected  the  two  wings  of 
their  army,  and  avoided  a  long  detour  around  through  a  bad  country.  I  ob- 
tained from  a  colored  man  from  the  other  side  of  the  town  information  in 
regard  to  this  new  road,  which  proved  to  be  correct.  I  wanted  to  obtain 
possession  of  that  new  road,  and  that  was  my  reasons  for  making  an  attack 
on  the  extreme  left.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  the  attack  on  the  right  until 
that  position  had  been  taken,  which  I  supposed  would  stagger  the  enemy, 
cutting  their  line  in  two;  and  then  I  proposed  to  make  a  direct  attack  on 
their  front,  and  drive  them  (JUt  of  their  works. 

I  succeeded  in  building  six  bridges,  and  taking  the  whole  army  across. 
The  two  attacks  were  made,  and  we  were  repulsed;  still  holding  a  portion 
of  the  ground  we  had  fought  upon,  but  not  our  extreme  advance. 

That  night  I  went  all  over  the  field  on  our  right;  in  fact,  I  was  with  the 
officers  and  men  until  nearly  daylight.  I  found  the  feeling  to  be  rather 
against  an  attack  the  next  morning;  in  fact,  it  was  decidedly  against  it. 

I  returned  to  my  headquarters,  and,  after  conversation  with  General  Sum- 
ner, told  him  that  I  wanted  him  to  order  the  ninth  army  corps — which  was 
Ihe  corps  I  originally  commanded — to  form  the  next  morning  a  column  of 
attack  by  regiments.  It  consisted  of  some  eighteen  old  regiments,  and  some 
new  ones,  and  I  desired  the  column  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
works.  I  thought  that  these  regiments,  by  coming  quickly  up  after  each 
other,  would  be  able  to  carry  the  stone  wall  and  the  batteries  in  front,  forcing 
the  enemy  into  their  next  line,  and  by  going  in  with  them  they  would  not 
be  able  to  fire  upon  us  to  any  great  extent.  I  left  General  Sumner  with  that 
understanding,  and  directed  him  to  give  the  order.  The  order  was  given, 
and  the  column  of  attack  was  formed. 

The  next  morning,  just  before  the  column  was  to  have  started.  General 
Sumner  came  to  me  and  said:  '^  General,  I  hope  you  will  desist  from  this 
attack;  I  do  not  know  of  any  general  officer  who  approves  of  it,  and  I  think 
it  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  army.''  Advice  of  that  kind  from  General 
Sumner,  who  has  always  been  in  favor  of  an  advance  whenever  it  was  possi- 
ble, caused  me  to  hesitate.  I  kept  the  column  of  attack  forhied,  and  sent 
over  for  the  division  and  corps  commanders,  and  consulted  with  them.  They 
unanimously  voted  against  the  attack.  I  then  went  over  to  see  the  other 
officers  of  the  command  on  the  other  side,  and  found  that  the  same  impression 
prevailed  among  them.  I  then  sent  for  General  Franklin,  who  was  on  the 
left,  and  he  was  of  exactly  the  same  opinion.  This  caused  me  to  decide  that 
I  ought  not  to  make  the  attack  I  had  contemplated.  And  besides,  inasmuch 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  told  me  not  to  be  in  haste  in  making 
this  attack;  that  he  would  give  me  all  the  support  that  he  could,  but  he  did 
not  want  the  army  of  the  Potomac  destroyed,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  ordering  the  attack,  notwithstanding  my  own  belief  at  the 
time  that  the  works  of  the  enemy  could  be  carried. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  again  saw  the  officers,  and  told  them  that  I 
had  decided  to  withdraw  to  this  side  of  the  river  all  our  forces  except 
enough  to  hold  the  town  and  the  bridge-heads,  but  should  keep  the  bridges 
there  for  further  operations  in  case  we  wanted  to  cross  again.  I  accordingly 
ordered  the  withdrawal,  leaving  General  Hooker  to  conduct  the  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  from  the  town,  and  General  Franklin  to  conduct  it  on  our  left. 
During  that  evening  I  received  a  note  from  Gtjneral  Hooker;  and  about 
10  o'clock  at  night  General  Buttei*field  came  over  with  a  message  from 
General  Hooker,  stating  that  he  (General  Hooker)  felt  it  his  duty  to  repre- 
sent to  me  the  condition  in  which  I  was  leaving  the  town  and  the  troops  in 
it.  After  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject  with  General  Butterfield,  I  felt 
that  the  troops  I  proposed  to  leave  behind  would  not  be  able  to  hold  the 
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towD.  I  then  partially  decided  to  withdraw  the  whole  command,  which  was 
a  still  more  perilous  operation.  It  commenced  raining,  which,  to  some 
extent,  was  an  assistance  to  us,  but  a  very  bad  thing  in  the  moving  of 
troops.  I  thought  over  the  matter  for  about  two  hdurs;  and  aboat  1  o'clodL 
I  sent  over  an  order  to  withdraw  the  whole  force,  which  was  successfully 
accomplished. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  division  of  opinion  among  the  corps  com- 
manders as  to  the  place  of  crossing.  But,  after  all  the  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  the  decision  to  cross  over  here  I  understood  was  well  received  by 
all  of  them. 

While  on  his  way  here  General  Hooker,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
November,  wrote  me  a  note,  which  I  received  on  the  21st,  in  which  he  sug- 
gested that  he  should  cross  his  force  over  the  Rappahannock  at  the  ^ord 
nearest  to  him,  (Richards's  Ford,)  and  move  rapidly  down  to  Saxton's  Station 
and  take  position  there.  He  stated  that  he  had  three  days'  provisions,  and 
thought  he  could  beat  any  force  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  him.  I  replied  to 
him  that  I  was  always  very  glad  to  take  the  advice  of  my  general  officers, 
and  should  always  be  loth  to  make  a  move  without  consulting  them;  bat  I 
could  not  approve  of  the  move  he  had  suggested,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
he  would  have  to  march  some  thirty-six  miles  to  get  to  Saxton's  Station;  it 
was  then  raining,  and  he  would  have  to  ford  two  rivers,  which  might  rise 
and  cut  him  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  command,  and  as  I  bad  no  roeasB 
of  crossing  at  Fredericksburg  I  would  be  prevented  from  sending  him  sup 
plies  and  assistance;  and,  although  he  might  reach  Saxton's  Station,  and 
beat  any  force  of  the  enemy  he  might  meet  at  that  time,  yet  it  would  be  a 
very  hazardous  movement  to  throw  a  column  like  that  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  proper  support.  This  reply  I  sent  to  General  Hooker  by  an  aide-de-camp. 
He  thanked  me;  said  he  had  only  made  it  as  a  suggestion,  and  the  weather, 
as  it  was  then  raining,  of  course  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  the  move- 
ment he*  had  suggested. 

Question.  What  causes  do  you  assign  for  the  failure  of  your  attack  here  ? 

Answer.  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  get  the  men  up  to  the  works. 
The  enemy's  fire  was  too  hot  for  them.  The  whole  command  fought  most 
gallantly.  The  enemy  themselves  say  they  never  saw  our  men  fight  so  hard 
as  on  that  day. 

Question.  Were  the  enemy's  works  very  strong  ? 

Answer.  Their  works  are  not  strong  works,  but  they  occupy  very  strong 
positions.  I*;  is  possible  that  the  points  of  attack  were  wrongly  ordered;  if 
such  is  the  case,  I  can  only  say  that  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It  is 
also  possible  that  we  would  have  done  better  to  have  crossed  at  Skinker's 
Neck.  But,  for  what  I  supposed  to  be  good  reasons,  I  felt  we  had  better 
cross  here;  that  we  would  have  a  more  decisive  engagement  here,  and  that 
if  we  succeeded  in  defeating  the  enemy  here,  we  could  break  up  the  whole 
of  their  army  here,  which  I  think  is  now  the  most  desirable  thing,  not  even 
second  to  the  taking  of  Richmond;  for  if  this  army  was  broken  up,  though 
they  might  defend  Richmond  for  a  while,  they  could  not  make  a  very  pro- 
tracted defence  there. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  your  understanding  that 
General  Halleck  and  General  Meigs,  while  at  your  headquarters  in  War- 
renton  and  before  you  commenced  the  movement  of  your  army,  sent  orders 
to  Washington  for  the  pontoons  to  be  immediately  forwarded  to  Falmouth  f 

Answer.  That  was  my  understanding,  certainly. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  could  the  pontoons  have  been  forwarded  in 
time  for  you  to  have  CToased  \)[\^  ^•eu^^^XivvxiWQC.k  when  you  expected,  if  all 
possible  efibrts  bad  been  iti«^de  b^  V\io^^  ^Vq  ^^\^  <^%x^siWv^\3c.<^i  duty  f 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  had  received  their  orders  in  time. 

Qnestion  Did  the  non-arrival  of  the  pontoons,  at  the  time  you  expected, 
prevent  your  crossing  when  you  expected  to  cross,  and  interfere  with  the 
snccess  of  your  plan  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Since  you  have  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, have  all  its  movements  been  made  by  you  according  to  your  own 
judgment,  or  have  some  of  them  been  directed  by  the  general-in-chief,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States  ? 

Answer.  They  have  all  been  made  in  accordance  with  my  own  judgment. 
In  some  cases  1  have  submitted  my  views,  which  have  been  approved. 

Question.  Who  did  you  understand  was  responsible  for  the  forwarding  of 
the -pontoons  to  Falmouth? 

Answer.  I  understood  that  General  Halleck  was  to  give  the  necessary 
orders,  and  then  the  officers  who  should  receive  those  orders  were  the  ones 
responsible  for  the  pontoons  coming  here.  I  could  have  carried  out  that 
part  of  the  plan  through  officers  of  my  own.  But  having  just  taken  the 
command  of  an  army  with  which  I  was  but  little  acquainted,  it  was  evident 
that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  attend  to,  with  the  assistance  of  all  my  officers, 
to  change  its  position  from  Warren  ton  to  Fredericksburg.  And  I  felt,  . 
indeed  I  expected,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  plan  which  were  to  be  executed 
in  Washington  would  be  attended  to  by  the  officers  at  that  place,  under  the 
direction  of  the  different  departments  to  which  those  parts  of  the  plan 
appertained. 

Question.  Did  you  or  not  understand  that  you  yourself  were  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  those  orders  weiie  carried  out  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not.  I  never  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I  had  to  carry 
out.  anything  that  required  to  be  done  in  Washington.  General  Meigs  told 
me  distinctly  several  days  ago,  in  Washington,  that  he  never  saw  my  plan 
of  operations  until  I  showed  it  to  him  on  that  day. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  your  statement,  that  you  ex- 
pected (General  Franklin  to  carry  the  point  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  ridge 
in  rear  of  the  town,  and  thereby  enable  our  troops  to  storm  and  carry  their 
fortifications  ? 

Answer.  I  did  expect  him  to  carry  that  point,  which  being  done  would 
have  placed  our  forces  in  rear  of  their  extreme  left,  and  which,  I  thought  at 
the  time,  would  shake  their  forces  on  the  ridge  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
postiou  in  front  could  be  easily  stormed  and  carried. 

Question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  his  failure  to  accomplish  that  ? 

Answer.  To  the  great  strength  of  the  position  and  the  accumulation  of 
the  enemy's  forces  there.  1  expected  the  bridges  would  be  built  in  two  or 
three  hours  after  they  were  unloaded,  which  was  about  daylight.  Instead  of 
that,  those  on  the  right  were  not  built  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  I  had  only  the  means  of  getting  across  one  division  over  the  bridges  on 
the  right.  General  Franklin's  bridges  were  built  about  noon,  and  were  held 
by  our  troops  on  the  opposite  bank.  This  gave  the  enemy  time  to  accumulate 
their  forces,  which  were  stretched  along  the  river  from  Port  Royal  up  to 
the  battle-field,  before  I  was  able  to  order  the  attack.  Whilst  the  men  here 
were  unloading  the  bridges  and  putting  them  into  the  water,  the  enemy's 
sharpshooters  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the  town,  and  our  batteries 
opened  upon  the  town  with  the  view  of  silencing  them.  In  this  manner  the 
bridges  were  built  about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  at  which  time  the 
bridge-builders  were  driven  off,  and  had  to  take  shelter  under  the  bank. 
Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  get  these  bridge-builders  out  to  the  end  of 
the  bridges  with  the  necessary  material,  but  they  all  failed.  It  was  then  re- 
ported to  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  t\\e  W\d^^^\lTv^^x^'^\.^^^^^^^ 
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that  the  sharpshooters  could  not  be  driven  out  of  town  by  the  artillery 
We  had  one  hundred  and  forty-three  guns  in  position,  the  larger  portion  of 
^hich  were  playing  upon  the  town.  I  said  to  the  officers  who  had  reported 
to  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  the  bridges,  that  they  mast  be  built, 
and  that  some  plan  must  be  devised  for  getting  these  sharpshooters  out  of  the 
way,  so  that  our  men  could  get  to  work.  Upon  consulting  with  General 
Hunt,  chief  of  artillery,  and  General  Woodbury,  of  the  engineers,  it  was 
agreed  to  fill  the  boats  with  our  own  men,  run  them  quickly  across  under 
fire,  throw  them  on  the  bank,  and  let  them  go  up  into  the  streets  and  houses 
and  drive  the  sharpshooters  away.  This  plan  was  successfully  carried  oat, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the  first  detachment  of  troops  had  reached  the 
opposite  bank  our  men  began  building  the  bridges,  and  in  half  an  hour 
more  they  were  completed. 

Question.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  during  the 
attack  ? 

Answer.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  regiment  it  was  excellent. 

Question.  Will  you  state,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  whole  number  of  our 
troops  that  were  engaged  ? 

Answer.  We  had  about  one  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river. 

Question.  What  part  of  that  number  were  actually  engaged  in  battle? 

Answer.  Every  single  man  of  them  was  under  artillery  fire,  and  about 
half  of  them  were  at  dififerent  times  formed  in  columns  of  attack.  Every 
man  was  put  in  column  of  attack  that  could  be  got  in. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  here  ? 

Answer.  It  is  estimated  at  all  the  way  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  two 
hundred  thousand.     I  think  myself  it  was  less  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

Question.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  casualties  on  our  side  resulting 
from  all  the  fighting  ? 

Answer.  It  will  not  be  far  from  ten  thousand  men — ^killed,  wonnded,  and 
missing. 

Question.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  our  troops  here  ? 

Answer.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  and  information  goes,  it  is  ^ood. 

Question.  Do  you  or  not  consider  your  troops  demoralized,  or  the  efficiency 
of  your  army  impaired,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  from  the  loss  of  so 
many  men  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  I  would  add  heie  that,  although  at  the  time  I  ordered 
the  column  of  attack  to  be  formed  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  I  thought 
the  enemy's  works  would  be  carried,  and  adhered  to  that  opipion  during 
that  day,  I  afterwards  became  convinced  that  that  could  not  have  been 
^one,  owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  time  given  them  for  re- 
enforcing,  and  the  belief  also  of  our  officers  that  it  could  not  be  done.  I 
accordingly  telegraphed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  I  with- 
drew our  army  because  I  felt  that  the  enemy's  position  could  not  be  carried. 


Washington,  Pecember  19,  1862. 
Major  General  E.  V.  Sumner  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  command  the  right  grand  division  of  that  army,  consisting  of 
the  second  and  ninth  corps  d^armie. 

Question.  Of  how  many  men  does  your  grand  division  consist  ? 

Answer.  Before  the  late  action  it  consisted  of  about men.    It  is 

being  increased  by  new  ttoo^^  «^%  X)£\firj  c^ixxi^  \v:^.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  be  something  over m^u. 
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Question.  Would  it  have  been  better,  in  your  judgment,  to  have  crossed 
the  river  an4  engaged  the  enemy  earlier  than  you  did  ?  And  if  so,  why 
was  it  not  done  ? 

Answer.  When  General  Burnside  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  this 
army  he  told  me  what  he  pro[Sosed  to  do;  that  is,  to  march  on  Fredericks- 
burg instead  of  on  Culpeper.  I  thought  that  was  the  wisest  plan  for  these 
reasons:  If  we  had  marched  on  Culpeper,  according  to  the  former  plan, 
even  if  we  had  been  successful,  we  would  have  had  to  fall  back  for  supplies; 
whereas,  by  coming  on  this  line,  on  reaching  Fredericksburg  I  confidently 
expected  to  take  the  heights  in  rear  of  it  before  the  army  of  the  enemy 
could  come  from  Culpeper,  and  I  thought  the  chance  of  reaching  Richmond 
was  much  better  than  by  going  the  other  way.  Because  if  the  pontoons 
had  been  here  on  my  arrival,  and  in  time  for  me  to  have  crossed  and  occu- 
pied the  heights  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg  before  the  enemy  could 
reach  them,  we  should  have  kept  pressing  the  enemy  off  from  this  line  of 
railroad,  keeping  it  in  our  own  possession;  and  if  we  could  not  have  pre- 
deded  them  into  Richmond,  we  could  have  kept  so  close  to  them  that  they 
would  have  had  no  time  to  build  fortifications.  These  were  the  reasons 
why  I  thought  that  it  was  a  very  judicious  measure  on  the  part  of  General 
Burnside  to  change  the  base  of  operations  instead  of  advancing  on  Cul- 
peper, which  I  believe  General  McClellan  intended  to  have  done. 

On  my  arrival  here,  on  the  17th  of  November,  a  battery  of  artillery  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  opened  upon  us  the  moment  a  portion  of  my  troops 
appeared  on  the  ridge  back  of  Falmouth.  I  immediately  put  a  battery  into 
position,  and,  I  think,  in  not  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes,  they  drove  every 
man  on  the  other  side  from  the  guns,  and  they  ran  off  and  left  four  guns  on 
the  field.  My  orders  were  to  advance  and  hold  Falmouth,  not  to  cross. 
But  the  temptation  was  so  strong  to  go  over  and  take  those  guns  the  enemy 
had  left  that  at  one  time  I  actually  gave  the  order  to  cross  the  ford  at  all 
events  and  seize  the  guns  and  occupy  the  city.  But  on  reflection  I  con- 
cluded I  was  rather  too  old  a  soldier  to  disobey  a  direct  order;  and  there  was 
another  reason  too:  I  had  had  little  too  much  experience  on  the  peninsula  of 
the  consequence  of  getting  astride  of  a  river  to  risk  it  here.  For  these  two 
reasons  I  revoked  my  order  that  night. 

That  same  night  I  sent  a  note  to  General  Burnside,  who  was  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  distant,  asking  him  if  I  should  take  Fredericksburg  in  the 
morning  should  I  be  able  to  find  a  practicable  ford,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
knew  when  I  wrote  the  note  that  I  could  find.  The  General  replied,  through 
his  chief  of  staff,  that  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  occupy  Fredericksburg 
until  his  communications  were  established,  and,  on  reflection,  I  myself 
thought  that  he  was  right;  that  it  was  prudent  and  proper  to  have  the 
bridges  ready  before  we  occupied  Fredericksburg.  I  think  I  could  have 
taken  that  city  and  the  heights  on  the  other  side  of  it  any  time  within  three 
days  after  my  arrival  here  if  the  pontoons  had  been  here,  for  I  do  not  think 
there  was  much  force  of  the  enemy  here  up  to  that  time. 

With  regard  to  the  delay  in  making  the  attack,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
movement  could  have  been  made  sooner  than  it  was  made.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  no  preparations  had  been  made  at  Aquia  creek.  When  we 
came  across  here  there  were  no  means  at  Aquia  creek  for  landing  anything 
there.  All  those  things  had  to  be  prepared  afterwards.  The  railroad  had 
to  be  completed  before  we  could  get  up  supplies  for  this  great  army.  It 
takes  an  enormous  amount  of  transportation  to  supply  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  I  do  not  think  the  general  could  have  made  his  preparations,  done 
all  that  it  was  necessary  to  do,  sooner  than  he  did  after  the  arrival  here  of 
the  pontoons. 

The  first  proposition  ro  cross  the  river  was  to  cxoa^^\.^^\i^^^^^^* 
Rep.  Com.  108 -42 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  yoa  oould  scarcely  cross  a  river  in  the  face  of  an  en^my 
of  equal  or  superior  force,  except  by  surprise.  Therefore,  after  the  prepan- 
tions  were  made  to  cross  at  Skinker's  Neck,  after  a  large  number  of  wagoBS 
had  been  sent  by  the  general  down  there  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  I 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  throwing  the  bridges  over  here  and  carrying  tbe 
town  as  we  did  carry  it,  which  was  by  surprise,  as  the  enemy  were  march- 
ing their  troops  down  below  expecting  that  we  were  going  to  croesdown 
there. 

I  was  in  favor  of  crossing  the  Rappahannock,  because  I  knew  that  neither 
our  government  nor  our  people  would  be  satisfied  to  have  our  army  retire 
from  this  position,  or  go  into  winter  quarters,  until  we  knew  the  force  th&t 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  couW 
learn  that  was  by  going  over  there  and  feeling  of  tibem.  I  think  it  was 
necessary  to  have  made  the  attack  on  that  day,  or  Saturday,  and  it  was 
necessary,  thereforei  to  attack  them  in  their  strong  works,  and  the  repolse 
was  what  frequently  happens  in  campaigns — the  works  were  stronger  tb«) 
we  believed  them  to  be.  I  knew  it  was  a  very  hazardous  movement,  bat  I 
did  believe  we  could  carry  the  enemy's  works.  The  attack  failed  owing  to 
the  enemy's  fortifications  being  much  more  formidable  than  we  had  sup- 
posed them  to  be.  -  ' 

Question.  Will  you  describe  those  fortifications  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  describe  them  any  further  than  this:  They  were  tier 
upon  tier  for  two  or  three  tiers.  If  we  had  carried  the  first  tier,  we  oonW 
not  have  held  it,  because  their  next  tier  was  a  much  more  formidable  row  of 
fortifications,  only  a  mile  distant,  and  on  a  higher  position  still.  And  do 
doubt  large  masses  of  infantry  were  b(.»tween  the  two  crests:  and  having 
got  on  the  top  of  one  crest,  we  would  have  been  compelled  to  contend  with 
large  masses  of  fresh  troops  over  whom  their  own  batteries  could  fire.  I 
was  ordered  by  the  general  commanding  to  select  the  corps  to  make  tbe 
attack.  I  selected  the  corps  of  General  French  and  Oeneral  Hancock,  two 
of  the  most  gallant  officers  in  our  army,  and  two  corps  that  had  neither  of 
them  ever  turned  their  backs  to  the  enemy.  They  made  repeated  assaults, 
but  were  driven  back  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  could  be  made  by  their 
officers.  The  principal  obstacle  that  they  found  was  a  long  stone  wall, 
which  was  the  outwork  of  th'e  enemy.  That  wall  was  some  400  or  500  yanb 
in  length,  as  represented  to  me,  and  had  been  raised  and  strengthened '  The 
enemy  had  artillery  that  enfiladed  that  wall  on  both  sides;  they  held  their 
fire  until  our  troops  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  when  they  rose  up  and  poured 
a  perfect  volley  ov^r  this  wall,  their  artillery  enfilading  our  column  at  the 
same  time.  No  troops  could  stand  such  a  fire  as  that.  I  do  not  think  it 
a  reproach  to  those  two  divisions  that  they  did  not  carry  that  position;  they 
did  all  that  men  could  do.  I  had  General  Howard's  divisioA  in  readiness  to 
support  those  two,  and  one  strong  division  of  Wilcox's  corps — the  ninth 
corps,  General  Burnside's  old  corps— detached  to  keep  open  communicatioa 
with  General  Franklin's  right.  That  division  was  not  under  fire  during  the  daj. 
*Some  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  niuth  corps  were  more  or  less  engaged. 

General  Hooker  had  a  part  of  his  grand  division  in  the  town,  and  one  of 
his  corps,  under  General  Humphries,  was  engaged.  They  made  a  gailMt 
attack,  but  were  driven  hs^k.  The  fight  ^was  continued  on  the  left,  bat  i 
was  so  remote  from  that  that  I  cannot  give  any  description  of  it  at  alL 

The  general  commanding  directed  me  to  establish  my  headquarters  at  the 
Lacy  House,  so  that  I  could  superintend  the  operations  of  both  my  corps.  I 
was  there,  while  the  general  commanding  was  at  the  Phillips  House  doriog 
the  action.  During  an  action  there  is  a  constant  running  for  orders,  for 
re-enforcements,  aTt\VVety,lTooi^*  at  different  points,  ammunition,  Ac 

I  consider  the  oroaaVug  oi  XSaa  w^t,  \3L\Aa\  >i\&  ^vcoomstances,  a  very 
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I 

creditable  thing;  and  I  also  consider  the  retreat,  under  the  circninfitances, 
as  very  creditable.  There  was  not  a  gun  or  anything  else  lost  The  entire 
army  returned  without  an  accident. 

I  would  like  to  add  here,  because  it  was  almost  the  only  occasion  where 
the  general  commanding  and  myself  have  differed  in  regard  to  any  point, 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  relinquish  Fredericksburg.  I  thought  we  could  have 
held  it  with  a  single  division  by  posting  our  batteries  right.  It  would  not 
have  been  giving  up  an  expedition,  but  simply  a  change  of  tactics.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  I  viewed  it;  that  we  would  just  be  drawing  back  a  little 
in  order  to  try  it  again.  I  was  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of  holding  Fred- 
ericksburg; others  were  not.  Perhaps  I  was  the  only  general  officer  of  rank 
who  was  of  that  opinion.  I  thought  it  would  present  a  better  and  a  different 
appearance  if  we  continued  to  hold  the  town.  We  could  have  commanded 
it  at  any  time  with  our  artillery,  and  we  can  do  so  now.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  danger  or  difficulty  in  holding  it.  But  I  may  have  been 
mistaken. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  pontoon  bridges  did  not  arrive 
earlier  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  You  know  nothing  upon  that  subject  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  I  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  find  them  here 
when  I  came,  or  very  soon  afterwards. 

Question.  If  you  had  found  them  here,  as  you  expected,  what  would,  in 
your  opinion,  have  been  the  result? 

Answer.  I  should  have  taken  the  crest  in  rear  of  the  town  on  that  night 
or  the  following  day.  Not  considering  Fredericksburg  as  being  of  any  con- 
sequence, except  as  being  on  the  road  to  Richmond.  I  should  have  passed 
through  the  town  and  taken  possession  of  the  crest. 

Question.  Are  there  any  fords  above  here  which  might  have  been  crossed  ? 

Answer.  There  are  several  fords  on  this  river,  and  in  the  summer  time  two 
or  three  of  them  would  be  practicable,  perhaps. 

Question.  I  mean  were  there  any  practicable  fords  at  the  time  you  did 
cross;  and  if  so,  where  were  they  ? 

Answer.  There  is  a  rough  cavalry  ford  down  by  the  upper  bridge  at  Fal- 
mouth, where  horsemen  sometimes  go  over.  But  that  ford  depends  upon  the 
tide,  which  rises  above  this  town.  The  tide  was  in  when  I  arrived  here, 
which  was  in  the  afternoon.  The  tide  was  then  receding,  and  a  citizen  told 
me  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  anything  over  the  ford  until  after 
dark.  That  ford  is  represented  to  me  as  being  a  deep  ford,  with  deep  holes 
in  it.  Men  can  skip  from  rock  to  rock — a  few  men  at  the  time.  But  there 
are  occasionally  deep  holes,  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep.  Such  a  ford  would 
never  be  considered  practicable  for  marching  troops  over. 

Question.  What  reasons  do  you  assign  for  not  crossing  either  above  or 
below  where  the  enemy  have  fortified  ? 

Answer.  The  reason  was  this:  we  did  not  attempt  to  tum  their  left  flank, 
because  there  is  there  a  slack-water  navigation  taken  out  of  the  river  some 
two  miles  above  here,  and  brought  into  the  basin  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town.  That  runs  along  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Rappahannock. 
In  making  a  movement  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank,  if  a  force  had  been 
sent  up  between  the  river  and  the  canal,  the  canal  would  have  to  be  crossed, 
and  to  do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  bridge  it.  The  only  way  to  have  made 
that  movement  would  have  been  to  have  gone  entirely  on  the  left  of  that 
canal,  and  that  would  have  exposed  the  troops  all  the  way  up  to  a  fire  upon 
their  flank  from  the  batteries,  which  had  been  erected  all  along  up  there, 
without  ours  being  able  to  return  the  fire  at  all. 

Question.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  axmy  amce  >i)Ci^  Xi^MOifc^K^W. 
demoralized  any  more  than  by  the  loss  of  that  numbet  oi  m^\i*l 
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Answer.  I  think  it  is. 

Question.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  way  ? 

Answer.  It  is  diflScult  to  describe  it  any  other  way  than  by  saying  there 
is  a  great  deal  too  much  croaking  ;  there  is  not  suflScient  confidence. 

Question.  What  number  of  men,  or  about  what  number,  do  you  suppose 
were  engaged  on  our  side  on  the  day  of  battle  ? 

The  witness  :  Under  fire,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  chairman  :  Yes,  sir. 

Answer.  Do  you  mean  to  include  the  reserves  ? 

Question.  I  mean  to  include  all  who  were  really  under  fire. 

Answer.  I  should  think  there  were  hardly  50,000  men  under  fire.  Wh«j 
1  say  that  50,000  men  were  all  that  were  under  fire,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
consider  the  reserves  beyond  musketry  fire  as  being  exactly  troops  under 
fire. 

Question.  What  was  the  whole  number  of  our  forces  over  the  river  ? 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  there  must  have  been  about men;  and  the 

difference  between  that  number  and  the  number  actually  under  fire  was 
held  in  reserve. 

Question.  From  the  best  light  that  you  have,  what  do  you  estimate  to 
have  been  the  force  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  thought  that  our  forces  were  about  equal. 

Question.  At  what  do  you  estimate  our  loss  to  be,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  ? 

Answer.  I  think  10,000  will  cover  our  whole  loss.  It  has  been  stated  as 
over  that  number  ;  but  those  things  are  always  exaggerated. 

Question.  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  loss  of  the  enemy? 

Answer.  A  great  deal  less  than  our  own,  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
covered  by  their  works. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  military  man,  were  there  any  faults  (x 
mistakes  in  bringing  on  or  conducting  that  attack  7 

Answer.  I  think  not.  The  general  commanding  conferred  a  great  deal 
with  me  about  it.  If  he  made  a  mistake,  I  made  one  too  ;  for  I  certainly 
approved  the  steps,  one  by  one,  that  he  took.  As  regards  the  responsibili^ 
for  ordering  the  attack,  I  do  not  know  what  orders  the  general  commanding 
may  have  received  from  Was"hington.  He,  however,  told  me  that  he  bad  re 
ceived  a  telegram  from  the  President  that  he  did  not  wish  the  army  sacn* 
ficed.  I  think  myself  I  would  have  made  but  a  single  attack.  Instead  of 
making  two  attacks  I  would  have  made  but  one,  massing  everything  upoo 
that.    But  that  is  a  point  upon  which  military  men  may  differ. 

By  Mr.  Oooch : 

Question.  Did  the  commanders  of  the  grand  division  concur,  all  of  ihm, 
so  far  as  you  know,  in  the  nu)vement  that  was  made  2 
Answer.  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  presume  they  did. 

Bylhe  chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  condition  and  efficiency  of 
the  army  since  the  battle  ? 

Answer..!  consider  that  within  a  few  days,  with  sufficient  exertion,  tini 
army  will  be  in  excellent  order  again. 
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December  19,  1862. 
Major  General  William  B.  Franklin  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  have  seen  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  under  which  this 
committee  are  now  acting.  Will  you  go  on  and  state,  in  your  own  way, 
i^hat  you  deem  it  necessary  to  state? 

Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  time,  but  it  was  just  before  we 
moved  from  Warrenton,  General  Halleck  and  General  Meigs  came  down 
there  and  had  a  conference  with  General  Burnside.  The  result  of  that  con- 
ference, as  I  understood  it,  was  that  General  Burnside  was  to  move  this  army 
from  Warrenton  and  that  vicinity  to  Fredericksburg,  and  so  across  the  river 
here.  As  an  important  part  of  that  movement,  I  understood  from  General 
Burnside  that  when  the  advance  of  his  army  arrived  in  front  of  Fredericks- 
burg, a  pontoon  train,  enough  to  build  two  bridges,  was  to  meet  him  there. 
I  know  the  advance  of  the  army  did  arrive  at  Fredericksburg  at  the  proper 
time,  but  there  was  no  pontoon  train  to  meet  it  there,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  the  army  could  not  cross  at  the  time  we  expected  to  cross.  We  were 
therefore  delayed  several  days  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
the  pontoon  train. 

After  arriving  here  we  accumulated  provisions  for  twelve  days  ;  then 
General  Burnside  called  a  council,  in  which  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion, 
I  think,  of  all  the  generals  present,  that  if  this  river  could  be  crossed  it 
ought  to  be  crossed,  no  matter  what  might  happen  afterwards.  The  point 
of  crossing  was  not  then  definitely  determined  upon  ;  but  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  we  were  to  cross  several  miles  further  down. 

Afterwards  General  Burnside  called  us  together  again,  and  informed  us 
that  he  had  determined  to  cross  at  the  two  points  at  which  we  finally  did 
cross.  I  had  no  objection  to  that,  but  thought  they  were  as  good  as  the 
point  further  down.  I  knew  nothing  at  all,  in  fact,  about  the  defences  on 
the  other  side ;  it  was  not  my  business  to  know  anything  about  them.  I 
think  the  arrangements  for  the  crossing  were  all  well  made.  At  the  same  time, 
I  always  doubted  our  power  to  cross  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  we  could  have 
crossed  had  the  enemy  chosen  to  prevent  it.  And  I  know,  from  what  I  have 
seen  since  and  what  I  before  suspected,  that  they  could  have  prevented  our 
crossing  at  those  two  points  if  they  had  chosen. 

However,  as  the  committee  know,  the  crossing  was  successfully  made 
under  cover  of  a  fog,  and,  as  far  as  my  wing  was  concerned,  we  got  into 
position  safely,  with  the  loss  of  a  very  few  men.  Still  we  were  in  such  a 
position  that  if  the  enemy  had  at  any  moment  opened  upon  us  with  the  guns 
they  had  bearing  upon  us,  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  an  hour  our  men 
would  have  been  so  scattered  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  rally 
them.     For  some  unaccountable  reason  they  did  not  open  their  batteries. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  instant  I  made  the  attack,  according  to  the 
order  of  General  Burnside.  I  put  in  all  the  troops  that  I  thought  it  proper 
and  prudent  to  put  in.  I  fought  the  whole  strength  of  my  command  as  far 
as  I  could,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  my  connexion  with  the  river  open. 
The  reason  that  we  failed  was,  that  we  had  not  troops  enough  to  carry  the 
points  where  the  attack  was  made  under  the  orders  that  were  given.  After 
we  were  pressed  back,  I  directed  that  a  position  should  be  held  as  far  in 
advance  as  it  was  possible  to  hold  it,  and  I  brought  up  all  the  troops  I  had 
in  reserve  to  hold  that  position.  1  held  that  position  until  I  was  ordered  to 
recross  the  river.  And  from  what  I  knew  of  our  want  of  success  on  the 
right,  and  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  troops  on  the  right  and  cewtx^^ 
as  represented  to  me  by  their  commanders,  1  confeaa  t\ia\,\\ieV\^^^S5ftfc<i^\^^ 
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to  recrosB  was  a  very  proper  one.    We  recroesed  on  the  night  of  the  15th, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  with  no  trouble  at  all  at  our  wing. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Had  the  pontr  ons  been  here  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
army  what  would  probably  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  The  probable  result  would  have  been  that  the  army — as  mudiof 
it  as  General  Burnside  supposed  necessary — would  have  immediately  croseed 
the  river,  driving  away  the  en<*my  here,  perhaps  500  or  1,000  men;  and  they 
would  have  occupied  those  very  heights  which  we  have  since  been  obhged 
to  attack;  and  that  crossing  would  have  been  permianent  and  snccessful. 

Question.  Do  you  know  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  the  pontoons  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not,  officially. 

Question.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  number  of  your  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing. 

Answer.  I  think  it  will  amount  to  about  ten  thousand  altogether. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not,  except  what  I  saw  incidentally  in  a  Richmond  paper. 

Question.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  concurred  in  the  movement 
to  cross  the  river  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not  my  opinion  that  we  could  cross  at  any  of  the  points 
indicated. 

Question.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  it  is  your  opiDion  that  if  the 
movement  of  the  army  from  Warrenton  had  been  delayed  until  the  time 
the  pontoons  arrived  here  the  army  could  have  then  come  here,  and  witli 
those  pontoons  have  made  a  crossing  here  and  occupied  the  heights  before 
the  enemy  could  have  reached  here  in  sufficient  force  to  have  prevented  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion, 

Question.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  if  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
pontoons  could  aot  possibly  be  here  at  the  time  General  Burnside  expected 
them  to  be  here,  he  should  have  been  notified  of  the  time  when  they  conld 
be  here,  so  that  he  might  make  the  movements  of  his  army  correspund  with 
the  time  when  the  pontoons  could  be  here  ? 

Answer.  That  is  my  opinion! 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  army  now  as  to  its  efficiency?  Is 
its  efficiency  impaired  other  than  by  the  loss  of  so  many  men,  or  is  it 
demoralized  by  the  recent  disasters  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is  not  demoralized  at  all — ^that  is,  so  far  as  my  own 
wing  is  concerned,  I  know  it  is  not. 

Question.  After  the  crossing  had  been  made,  was  it  poseible,  in  yonr 
opinion,  for  our  troops  to  have  carried  the  heights,  or  to  have  held  our  posi- 
tion upon  the  other  aide  so  as  to  have  derived  any  advantage  from  it  ? 

Answer.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if,  instead  of  making  two  real  attacks,  oor 
whole  force  had  been  concentrated  on  our  left — ^that  is,  our  available  foreh- 
and the  real  attack  had  been  made  there,  and  merely  a  feint  made  upon  the 
right,  we  might  have  carried  the  heights.  I  think  we  oould  have  carried 
them.  Whether  the  army  would  have  achieved  a  success  by  that  I  cannot 
say.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  mere  carrying  of  the  heights  would  have 
secured  our  success.  I  do  not  know  what  was  behind  them,  or  how  mndi 
of  a  force  the  enemy  had  there.  I  know  that  wherever  we  appeared  we 
found  a  great  many  more  men  than  we  had.  I  would  like  to  impress  as 
firmly  upon  the  committee  as  firmly  as  it  is  impressed  upon  my  mind  the 
fact  that  this  whole  disaster  has  resulted  from  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
pontoon  bridges.  Whoever  is  responsible  for  that  delay  is  responsible  for 
all  the  disasters  which  have  followed.    We  were  utterly  astonished  whea 
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we  came  down  here  to  find  that  Sumner  had  been  here  for  some  days,  and  had 
not  received  the  pontoon  bridges.  I  think  that  is  the  main  cause  for  this 
disaster. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  the  expectation  was  as  to  the  pontoons 
being  her^  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  army  corps  that  should  get  here  ? 
Was  it  expected  that  the  pontoons  would  be  here  ? 

Answer.  Certainly  it  was  expected  that  they  would  be  here. 

Question.  What  was  that  corps  to  have  done  if  the  pontoons  had  been 
here? 

Answer.  That  corps  was  to  have  crossed  at  once  and  taken  possession  of 
the  heights.  If  the  pontoons  had  been  here  there  would  have  been  very  little 
difficulty  in  doing  that. 

December  19,  1862. 

Brigadier  General  D.  P.  Woodbury  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  brigadier  general,  and  have  charge  of  the  engineer  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  15th  and  50th  regiments  of  New  York  volunteers. 

Question.  Had  you  any  connexion  with  the  forwarding  of  the  pontoons  to 
be  used  in  crossing  the  river  from  Falmouth  to  Fredericksburg  ?  If  so, 
state  all  the  knowledge  you  have  on  that  subject,  what  orders  you  received, 
what  you  did,  and  any  conversations  you  had,  if  any,  with  General  Halleck, 
Burnside,  or  any  other  officer  your  superior. 

Answer.  On  the  morning  of  November  13  I  received  the  followiog  tele- 
gram from  General  Halleck: 

"  Warrenton,  November  12 — *1.10  p.  m. 

"Call  upon  the  chief  quartermaster,  Colonel  Rucker,  to  transport  all  your 
pontoons  and  bridge  materials  to  Aquia  creek.  Colonel  Belger  has  been 
ordered  to  charter  and  send  one  hundred  b«^rge8  to  Alexandria. 

"a  W.  HALLECK, 

"  Oeneral-in-  Chief, 
**  Brigadier  General  Woodbury, 

** Engineer  Brigade,  I9th  and  F  streets,  WashingtonJ^ 

At  that  time  there  were  only  twelve  serviceable  pontoons  in  Washington, 
all  the  others  being  in  bridges  at  Harper's  Ferry  atid  Berlin,  about  six  miles 
below  Harper's  Ferry. 

I  immediately  ordered  Major  Spaulding,  50th  New  York,  detached  from 
my  command,  and  in  charge  of  the  bridges  above  referred  to,  "  to  take  up 
all  the  bridges  and  return  all  the  pontoon  property  immediately  to  the  East- 
ern Branch." 

Major  Spaulding  himself  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  night  of  the  13th, 
in  pursuance  of  another  order,  as  will  appear  below. 

On  the  14th  I  received  the  two  following  telegrams  from  General  Burn- 
side,  through  Lieutenant  Comstock,  chief  engineer: 

"  Warrenton,  Va.,  November  14, 1862. 

"On  November  6  Captain  Spaulding  was  directed  to  move  bridge  mate- 
rial from  Berlin  to  Washington,  and  mount  at  once  one  complete  bridge 
train  in  Washington.  Is  that  train  ready  to  move,  with  horses  and  every- 
thing needed  supplied  ?    If  not,  how  long  before  it  will  be  ready  ? 

"C.B.  COMSTOCK, 

"  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,^ 
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"  Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

**Navember  14, 1862. 

"  In  addition  to  the  bridge  train  which  Captain  Spaulding  has  been  pre- 
viously directed  to  fit  out  in  Washington,  General  Bumside  desires  to  have 
one  more  complete  train  mounted  and  horsed  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  with 
the  other,  sent  with  a  company,  at  least,  and  Captain  Spaulding  in  command, 
by  land,  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.        *****         *        * 

"  Please  advise  me  how  long  before  they  will  be  ready,  and  on  startiog 
advise  me  of  that. 

"C.B.  COMSTOCK, 

^^Lieutenant  of  Engineers.^ 

To  these  telegrams  I  returned  the  following  answer: 

"Washington,  November  14, 1862. 

"  I  have  received  your  two  telegrams  to-day  : 

"  Captain  Spaulding  has  arrived,  and  36  pontoons  have  arrived.  Forty 
men  are  expected  in  the  morning  Captain  Spaulding  received  Captain 
Duane's  order  of  the  6th  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th.  One  pontoon  train 
can  be  got  ready  to  start  Sunday  or  Monday  morning,  (November  16  or  11,) 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  quartermaster's  department.  General  Halleck 
is  not  inclined  to  send  another  train  by  land,  but  will  allow  it,  probably,  if 
General  Bumside  insists.  A  second  train  can  be  sent  by  water  to  Aquia 
creek,  and  from  thence  transported  by  the  teams  which  carry  the  first. 

"D.P.WOODBURY, 

"  Brigadier  General.^ 

I  received  no  further  orders  from  General  Burnside. 

To  fit  out  this  train  Major  Spaulding  had  to  draw  from  the  quartermas- 
ter's department  270  fresh  untried  horses,  some  of  which  had  never  been  in 
harness;  to  put  together  270  harnesses,  taken  in  separate  pieces  from  boxes; 
to  fit  these  harnesses  to  the  horses;  to  shoe  the  horses,  and  to  look  up 
teamsters,  who  could  n«t  be  obtained  in  Washington,  but  were  procured, 
with  difBculty,  in  Alexandria. 

With  four  companies  of  men  he  worked  day  and  night,  but  was  not  able 
to  leave  Washington  before  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  instant 
Finding  the  roads  almost  impassable,  he  sent  for  a  steam-tug  and  sent  all 
his  pontoons  by  water  from  the  Occoquan.  With  his  empty  pontoon  wagons 
he  arrived  at  Belle  Plain,  10  miles  from  Fredericksburg  on  the  24th. 

With  his  train,  complete,  he  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  ^ 
miles  from  Fredericksburg,  on  the  25th,  one  day  after  a  train  bad  come  by 
water. 

The  order  from  General  Halleck  given  above,  and  his  verbal  orders  to  roe 
on  the  14th,  all  looked  to  the  transport  of  bridge  material  to  Aquia  creek 
by  water,  that  place  being  then  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  15th  I  sent  down  three  companies  to  build  some  temporary  wharves. 
There  were  no  pontoons  to  send  with  them,  but  some  arrived  towards  night 
of  that  day.  On  the  16th  eight  companies  started  with  forty-eight  pontoons, 
which  arrived  at  Belle  Plain  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  the  transport  hav- 
ing been  aground  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  19th,  fearing  that  the  land 
train  would  not  arrive  in  time,  I  had  thirty  pontoon  wagons  shipped  for 
Belle  Plain.  These  were  delayed  by  rough  weather,  and  did  not  arrive  till 
the  22d.  These  wagons  were  loaded  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  and  a  pontoon 
train  was  taken  to  headquarters,  as  already  stated,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  by  means  of  teams  which  had  come  down  with  the  army. 
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The  advance  of  the  army  arrived  at  Falmoutli  on  the  ITth. 

General  Halleck's  order  to  me  of  the  13th  made  it  apparent  that  the  array 
was  preparing  to  march  to  Fredericksburg.  As  to  the  time  when  the  move- 
meot  would  be  made  I  never  received  any  information.  Fearing,  however, 
that  the  movement  would  be  precipitate,  I  went  to  General  Halleck's  office 
and  urged  him  to  delay  the  movement  some  five  days,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  preparations  might  be  made  to  insure  its  success.  To  this  he 
replied  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  delay  for  an  instant  the  advance  of  the 
army  upon  Richmond.  I  rejoined  that  my  suggestion  was  not  intended  to 
cause  delay,  but  rather  to  prevent  it. 

In  making  this  suggestion  I  had  reference,  not  only  to  the  pontoon  train, 
but  to  the  landings  still  to  be  created  for  the  quartermaster  and  commissary 
departments.  The  quartermaster  department  was  very  scantily  supplied 
-with  the  means  required  for  these  landings — I  may  say  almost  totally  des- 
titute of  means. 

With  the  very  short  notice  given  to  me  there  was  only  one  possible  way 
of  supplying  the  army  with  a  pontoon  train  in  time. 

Had  the  emergency  been  made  known  to  me  in  any  manner  I  could  have 
disregarded  the  forms  of  service — seized  teams,  teamsters,  and  wagon- 
masters  for  instant  service  wherever  I  could  find  them.  Then,  with  good 
roads  and  good  weather,  they  might  possibly  have  been  in  time.  But  I  had 
no  warrant  for  such  a  course,  which,  after  all,  could  only  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  authority  of  the  general-in-chief. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  General  Meigs  on  the  15th,  in  which  much  was 
said  about  the  work  to  be  done  at  Aquia  creek — not  a  word,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  about  the  land  pontoon  train. 

The  department  of  which  General  Meigs  is  chief  cannot  be  justly  blamed 
in  this  matter.  My  requisitions  for  horses  and  for  transports  were  answered 
immediately. 


December  20,  1862. 

Major  General  Joseph  Hooker  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman:  -  ^ 

Question.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  military  service  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers,  and  command  one  of  wiiat  is 
called  the  grand  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  You  have  read  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  under  which  this 
committee  is  now  acting.  Will  you  please  go  on  and  state,  in  your  own 
manner,  what  you  consider  necessary  in  order  to  give  us  a  clear  and  concise 
history  of  the  movements  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  since  General  Burnside 
assumed  the  command  of  it  ? 

Answer.  I  joined  the  army  at  Warrenton  about  the  10th  of  November. 
At  that  time  General  Burnside  was  in  command.  After  I  had  been  there  a 
day  or  two,  during  which  time  there  was  some  talk  of  transferring  the  line 
of  operations  from  the  line  of  the  railroad  at  Warrenton  to  the  line  of  rail- 
road at  Aquia  creek,  General  Halleck  and  General  Meigs  visited  General 
Burnside,  as  I  was  informed,  to  determine  whether  this  transfer  of  the  line 
of  operations  should  be  made.  As  near  as  1  can  recollect,  that  was  about 
the  11th  of  November.  That  matter  was  discussed  between  those  generals 
and  General  Burnside,  and  it  was  determined  that  that  transfer  should  be 
made.  Some  one  of  the  party  remarked,  either  General  Halleck  or  General 
Meigs,  I  do  not  recollect  which,  that  they  thought  they  could  have  everything 
ready  on  this  line  in  three  days.  This  was  not  a  private  consultation.  I 
was  present  in  the  room  at  the  time  these  things  were  discussed,  and 
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although  my  opinion  in  regard  to  them  was  not  asked  I  heard  the  conversa- 
tion. They  said  that  they  thought  they  couid  have  the  pontoons  ready,  the 
stores  landed,  and  everything  in  readiness  to  advance  in  three  days.  I 
remember  that  I  thought  that  was  marvellous  at  the  time;  that  it  was  not 
within  the  range  of  human  possibility  to  do  that.  Soon  after  the  movement 
to  the  Rappahannock  commenced. 

I  will  say  here  that  I  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  army  in  marching  from 
Warrenton  to  this  point.  I  mention  this  matter  because  I  think  it  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  some  matters  which  are  to  come  afterwards.  Tbe 
rear  of  this  movement  was  considered  the  post  of  honor. 

After  being  upon  the  road  for  about  three  days,  I  stopped  one  day,  with 
my  command,  at  Hartwood.  From  that  point  I  addressed  a  letter  to  General 
Burnside,  requesting  that  he  would  permit  me  to  cross  the  river  with  my 
grand  division  at  one  of  the  fords  there,  and  come  down  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Rappahannock.  But,  for  reasons  assigned  in  a  communication  from 
him,  the  request  was  denied  me.    I  then  marched  to  this  place. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  received  orders  to  have  my  command  furnished 
with  twelve  days*  rations,  forage  for  three  days,  and  the  requisite  amount 
of  ammunition.  At  Hartwood  I  had  three  days'  provisions  with  me.  On 
reaching  this  point  I  found  that  the  divisions  Which  had  preceded  me,  I  pre- 
sume in  obedience  to  orders,  had  provided  themselves  with  the  prescribed 
preparations,  rations,  forage,  &c.,  for  a  forward  movement,  and  nothing  was 
left  for  my  division.  For  three  days  after  reaching  here  I  was  on  less  than 
half  rations.  After  a  few  days,  however,  provisions  began  to  accumulate 
here,  and  after  a  week  or  ten  days  I  was  enabled  to  prepare  for  the  advance, 
80  far  as  related  to  food.  When  I  reached  here,  which  was  on  the  2Sd 
November,  all  the  pontoons  had  not  arrived,  and  I  was  told  that  the  reason 
for  the  limited  amount  of  supplies  was  the  difficulties  of  landing  and  for- 
warding.; there  were  not  cars  enough;  there  were  no  facilities  at  Aqnia 
creek  or  at  Belle  Plain  for  landing  them. 

After  the  pontoons  arrived,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  determine 
where  and  in  what  way  we  should  cross  the  Rappahannock.  The  officers 
commanding  the  grand  divisions  were  called  together  to  discuss  and  deter- 
mine that  matter.  One  of  the  first  questions  that  were  submitted  to  us  was 
where  we  should  cross  the  river.  General  Burnside  proposed  that  a  portion 
of  the  command  should  cross  here,  and  a  portion  should  cross  about  twelve 
miles  below  here.  I  objected,  by  my  vote  in  the  council,  to  crossing  two 
columns  so  far  apart,  and  stated  my  preference  that  the  whole  army  8lK)old 
cross  at  what  is  called  the  United  States  or  Richards's  Ford,  about  twelve 
miles  above  here.  But  I  was  overruled,  and  it  was  determined  that  tbe 
crossing  should  be  here  and  about  twelve  miles  below  here,  and  the  road  was 
corduroyed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crossing  about  twelve  miles  below  here,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  crossing. 

About  this  time  General  Burnside  intimated  that  I  should  take  the  advance 
in  crossing.  I  said  to  him  that  I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  it;  but  if  my 
division  should  hold  the  advance  when  it  was  the  post  of  danger,  and  cover 
the  retreat  when  that  was  the  post  of  danger,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
place  assigned  me  in  line  of  battle;  and  if  he  would  give  me  the  right  of 
this  army  I  would  vindicate  my  claim  to  it. 

It  was  then  that  General  Burnside  changed  the  plan  of  crossing,  and  he 
also  changed  the  place  of  crossing.  He  had  three  bridges  thrown  across  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  two  bridges  about  three  or  four  miles  be}ow  here;  and 
it  was  determined  that  Franklin  should  cross  on  the  lower  bridges,  and 
Sumner  should  cross  in  advance  of  me  on  the  upper  bridges.  My  position, 
if  they  succeeded,  was  to  be  to  hold  my  division  in  hand  to  spring  upon  tbe 
enemy  in  their  retreat. 
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Abont  this  time  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  determine  in  what  manner 
we  should  attack  the  enemy  after  crossing  the  river.  It  was  determined,  as 
I  supposed — for  I  left  the  council  with  that  impression — that  we  should 
attack  them  without  any  separation  or  division  of  the  army,  attacking  the 
enemy  on  their  right,  below  here.  That  was  what  I  advocated,  the  keeping 
the  army  together,  and  turning  the  enemy's  right.  I  did  not  approve  the 
attempt  to  pierce  so  strong  a  line  at  two  points,  when  one  would  be  as 
much  as  we  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in.  A  prisoner,  a  Grerman,  had  been 
taken  and  brought  into  this  very  room,  (General  Sumner's  headquarters.) 
This  prisoner  said  he  had  no  objection  to  communicating  everythitig  that 
he  knew  in  regard  to  the  rebel  forces,  provided  the  rebel  authorities  were- 
not  informed  of  it.  He  had  been  i^npressed  into  their  service,  and  wanted  to 
quit  it.  His  appearance  and  his  story  were  such  as  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  every  one  who  heard  him.  He  told  us  precisely  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  defence  they  had  made  on  the  right,  but  in  regard  to  the  left  ho 
knew  less.  He  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  carry  thfs  position. 
He  informed  us  of  the  batteries  they  had,  the  positions  they  had  taken,  and 
the  defences  they  had  thrown  up,  and  said  that  the  rebels  regarded  it  as  an 
impossibility  for  them  to  be  driven  from  it.  But  General  Burnside  said 
that  his  favorite  place  of  attack  was  on  the  telegraph  road.  Said  he,  **  That 
has  always  been  my  favorite  place  of  attack."  The  army  was  accordingly 
divided  to  make  two  attacks. 

The  night  before  the  attack,  two  of  my  divisions— and  they  were  my 
favorite  divisions,  for  one  was  the  division  which  I  had  educated  myself, 
and  the  other  was  the  one  that  Kearny  had  commanded,  and  of  those  two 
divisions  I  knew  more  than  of  any  others  in  my  command — these  two  divi- 
sions were  sent  down  to  support  Franklin.  They  left  here  under  orders  to 
hold  the  bridge  head.  At  10  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  battle  I  was  standing 
here  on  this  roof  with  General  Burnside,  when  word  was  brought  that  those 
two  divisions  had  been  ordered  forward  with  Franklin.  I  said  to  General 
Burnside  that  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  act  I  would  have  nothing  to  act 
with,  and  that  I  did  not  want  General  Franklin  to  fight  my  divisions;  that 
the  next  report  we  heard  would  be  that  those  divisions  were  under  fire. 
He  assured  me  that  they  should  not  cross  the  bridge  down  there;  that  they 
were  ordered  as  supports  to  Franklin,  to  assist  in  defending  the  bridges, 
and  were  not  to  go  into  battle  with  hiiti; 

Soon  after  I  received  an  order  to  send  another  of  my  divisions  to  relieve 
General  Howard's  division,  in  the  upper  end  of  Fredericksburg.  My  other 
three  divisions  were  drawn  up  at  the  heads  of  the  bridges  on  this  side, 
ready  to  cross  at  a  moment's  notice.  About  2  o'clock  on  that  day  I  received 
orders  to  send  another  of  my  divisions  to  support  General  Sturgis,  and 
about  the  same  time  I  received  an  order  from  General  Burnside  to  cross 
over  my  other  two  divisions  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the  telegraph  road — 
the  same  position  we  had  been  butting  against  all  day  long.  As  soon  as  I 
received  the  order  ray  divisions  commenced  crossing. 

I  rode  forward  to  see  what  I  could  learn  from  the  oflScers  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  attack — General  French,  General  Wilcox,  General  Couch, 
and  General  Hancock.  Their  opinion,  with  one  exception,  was  that  the 
attack  should  not  be  made  on  that  point.  After  conferring  with  them,  I 
went  to  examine  the  position  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  could  be  turned. 
Discovering  no  weak  point,  and  seeing  that  many  of  the  troops  that  had 
been  already  engaged  in  the  attack  were  considerably  demoralized,  and 
fearing  that  should  the  enemy  make  an  advance,  even  of  but  a  small  col- 
umn, nothing  but  disaster  would  follow,  I  sent  my  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Burnside  to  say  that  I  advised  him  not  to  attack  at  that  place.  He  returned, 
saying  that  the  attack  must  be  made.     I  had  the.  matter  so  much  at  hearts 
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that  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse  and  rode  over  here  myHelf,  and  tried  to  dis- 
suade General  Burnside  from  making  the  attack.  He  insisted  on  its  being 
made. 

I  then  returned  and  brought  up  every  available  battery  in  the  city,  with 
a  view  to  break  away  their  barriers  by  the  use  of  artillery.  I  proceeded 
against  the  barriers  as  I  would  against  a  fortification,  and  endeavored  to 
breach  a  hole  sufficiently  large  for  a  "forlorn  hope"  to  enter.  Before  that 
the  attack  along  the  Hue,  it  seemed  to  me,  had  been  too  general — not  suffi- 
ciently concentrated.  I  had  two  batteries  posted  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  position  upon  which  the  attack  was  to  be 
made,  and  I  had  other  parts  of  batteries  posted  on  the  right  of  the  road  at 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  yards.  I  had  all  these  batteries 
playing  with  great  vigor  until  sunset  upon  that  point,  but  with  no  appa- 
rent effect  upon  the  rebels  or  npon  their  works. 

During  the  last  part  of  the  cannonading  1  had  given  directions  to  General 
Humphrey's  division  to  form,  under  the  shelter  which  a  small  hill  afforded, 
in  column  for  assault.  When  the  fire  of  the  artillery  ceased  I  gave  direc- 
tions for  the  enemy's  works  to  be  assaulted.  General  Humphrey's  men  took 
off  their  knapsacks,  overcoats,  and  haversacks.  They  were  directed  to  make 
the  assault  with  empty  muskets,  for  there  was  no  time  there  to  load  and 
fire.  When  the  word  was  given  the  men  moved  forward  with  great  impetu- 
osity. They  ran  and  hurrahed,  and  I  was  encouraged  by  the  great  good 
feelipg  that  pervaded  them.  The  head  of  General  Humphrey's  column 
advanced  to  within,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  the  stone  wall, 
which  was  the  advanced  position  which  the  rebels  held,  and  then  they  were 
thrown  back  as  quickly  as  they  had  advanced.  Probably  the  whole  of  the 
advance  and  the  retiring  did  not  occupy  fifteen  minutes.  They  left  behind, 
as  was  reported  to  me,  1,760  of  their  number,  out  of  about  4,000. 

I  may  as  well  state  here  that  Sykes's  division  was  drawn  up  to  support 
Humphrey's,  so  that,  in  case  Humphrey  should  succeed,  I  cjuld  throw 
forward  all  the  force  that  I  had  left — Sykes's  division,  about  4,000  men — 
to  hold  the  position  in  fac^  of  30,000  men  who  were  massed  behind  that 
wall.  That  was  why  I  did  not  like  to  make  the  attack,  because,  even  if 
successful,  I  could  not  hold  the  position;  and  I  assigned  that  as  the  reason 
I  did  nut  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  attack. 

It  was  now  just  dark.  Finding  that  I  had  lost  as  many  men  as  my  orders 
required  me  to  lose,  I  suspended  the  attack,  and  directed  that  the  men 
should  hold,  for  the  advance  line  between  Fredericksburg  and  the  enemy, 
a  ditch  that  runs  along  about  midway  between  the  enemy's  lines  and  the 
city,  and  which  would  afford  a  shelter  for  the  men. 

1  will  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  musketry  fire  that  my  men  were  exposed 
to,  the  crests  of  the  hills  surrounding  Fredericksburg  form  almost  a  serai- 
circle,  and  these  were  filled  with  artillery,  and  the  focus  was  the  column 
that  moved  up  to  this  assault.  That  focus  was  within  good  canister  range, 
though  I  do  not  think  any  canister  was  thrown  on  my  men  that  day.  All 
these  difficulties  were  apparent,  and  perfectly  well  known  to  me,  before  I 
went  into  this  assault.  They  were  known  also  to  other  officers.  General 
French  said  to  me  that  the  whole  army  could  not  take  that  point,  and  I 
reported  that  to  General  Burnside. 

After  establishing  my  picket  line,  I  returned  and  reported  to  General 
Burnside  what  I  had  done.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  line  I  had  taken 
for  my  pickets,  and  said  that  they  must  be  established  at  the  advanced 
position  that  we  had  held  during  the  day.  We  had  had  some  men  lying 
down  on  their  bellies,  about  one  hundred  yards  beyond  this  ditch,  on  the 
side  hill  which  we  could  sweep  with  our  artillery,  and  take  possession  (f 
at  any  time.     I  immediately  sent  word  for  my  pickets  to  advance  to  that 
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place,  and  make  that  the  line  of  the  pickets,  as  General  Burnside  had  ordered. 
General  Burnside  said  that  if  we  came  back  to  the  ditch  I  have  spoken  of, 
it  would  be  a  falling  back  of  our  army.  I  put  General  Sykes's  division 
on  picket  duty.  That  day,  while  the  men  were  lying  there  on  their  bel- 
lies, my  loss,  in  General  Sykes's  command,  was  two  hundred  and  four  men, 
and  my  men  were  where  they  could  inflict  little  or  no  injury  on  the  enemy. 
Had  the  enemy  occupied  the  ditch,  there  might  have  been  a  half  dozen  casu- 
ualtif  B  during  the  day. 

That  night,  after  seeing  General  Burnside,  I  returned  to  Fredericksburg, 
and  took  command  of  the  forces  there.  I  placed  General  Butterfield  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  so  that  he  could  defend  it  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the 
enemy.  At  the  south  end  of  the  town  I  placed  General  Couch.  I  requested 
of  General  Burnside  that  all  of  the  troops  over  there,  but  two  divisions, 
might  be  withdrawn  to  this  side  of  the  river,  because,  if  the  enemy  should 
throw  a  shell  into  the  city,  it  could  not  fall  amiss  with  all  those  troops 
there.  Many  of  the  troops  were  in  such  a  condition  that  they  gave  me  no 
additional  strength.  It  has  been  reported  through  rebel  sources  that  great 
dissatisfaction  is  felt  at  our  not  having  him  shelled  while  our  troops  were 
in  the  city.  And  I  have  heard  that  courts-martial  are  now  being  held 
among  the  confederates  to  examine  into  that  matter;  and  that  at  one  time 
they  were  actually  heating  shot  in  their  furnaces  to  throw  into  the  city 
while  we  were  there. 

We  remained  there  until  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morning,  when 
orders  were  issued,  first,  for  General  Sumner's  command  to  be  withdrawn; 
and  afterwards,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  my  own 
command  to  be  withdrawn. 

I  ought  to  say  here  that  the  morning  after  we  had  made  our  attack, 
orders  were  issued  for  another  attack  to  be  made  in  the  same  place.  But 
the  officers  who  had  already  been  engaged  demurred  to  it,  and  the  order 
was  nut  carried  into  execution. 

Question.  Had  you  made  aay  impression,  in  the  meantime,  upon  their 
works  i 

Answer.  Not  the  slightest;  no  more  than  you  could  make  upon  the  side 
of  a  mountain  of  rock.  On  the  day  following  the  attack  another  council  of 
war  was  held,  and  the  question  was  submitted,  how  that  place  could  be 
taken  ?  When  I  think  of  it,  the  council  was  held  on  Monday,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  It  was  composed  of  the  generals  commanding  the  grand  divis- 
ions— all  but  General  Franklin,  who  said  he  could  not  leave  town,  as  he  was 
expecting  an  attack — and  some  of  the  corps  commanders.  The  opinion  of 
most  of  the  council  was,  that  the  place  could  not  be  taken  at  all.  My  own 
opinion  was  that,  if  there  was  any  chance  to  take  the  place,  it  was  by 
fornifing  a  heavy  column  of  attack  at  night,  when  the  enemy  could  not  see 
to  use  their  artillery. 

By  Mr  Chandler: 

Question.  What  was  there  to  prevent  flanking  them  on  our  right,  beyond 
their  batteries  ? 

Answer.  Water — a  lake  and  a  mill-race,  which  was  reported  to  me  to  be 
impassable. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Was  the  strength  of  their  position  such  as  could  be  ascertained 
from  this  side  of  the  river,  before  making  the  attack  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  precise  information  of  their  position  from 
the  well  informed  German  prisoner  I  have  before  spoken  of,  who  told  us 
where  their  batteries  were,  of  the  ditches  and  the  stone  wall;  and  the  officers 
who  made  the  attack  in  the  forepart  of  the  day  told  me  the  same  thing 
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before  I  made  ray  attack;  and  the  troopa  massed  behind  had  been  seen  from 
the  balloon.  Bat  if  I  was  ordered  to  make  the  attack,  I  was  perfectly 
willing  to  make  it:  for  it  made  no  difference  what  became  of  me.  I  made 
the  attack,  and  such  an  attack  as  I  believe  has  never  before  been  made  in 
this  war. 

Question.  What  is  the  length  of  that  stone  wall  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  it  was  some 500  or  600  yards;  and  rifle-pits  were 
continued  all  along,  amounting  to  almost  the  same  thing.  This  wall  appears 
to  be  not  simply  a  plain  stone  wall,  but  a  support  wall.  Behind  the  wall 
were  rifle-pits,  and  there  was  earth  between  the  rifle-pits  and  the  wall.  To 
batter  down  that  wall  was  like  battering  the  masonry  of  a  fortification.  I 
thought  at  first  that  I  could  knock  the  wall  to  pieces,  and  drive  the  rebeb 
from  behind  it.  My  batteries  were  served  as  gallantly  as  batteries  could  be 
served.  They  fired  just  as  well  as  batteries  could  be  fired.  But  their  fire 
made  no  impression  at  all.  I  do  not  think  one  rebel  ran  from  behind  the 
wall,  or  from  the  rifle-pits.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  make  one  hole  through 
the  wall,  and  I  brought  to  bear  all  I  could  to  do  that. 

Question.  What  prevented  crossing  the  whole  force  at  the  upper  fords, 
some  twelve  miles  from  here — crossing  the  river  there,  and  getting  into  the 
enemy's  rear  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  prevented  it,  except  that  whenever 
a  move  of  that  sort  should  be  attempted,  the  enemy  would  know  of  it  as 
soon  as  we  commenced  it,  and  the  fords  there  are  of  such  a  character  that 
a  few  hours'  work  with  so  many  men  as  they  have  would  make  those  places 
very  formidable.  But  I  think  that  that  would  have  been  a  much  better 
move  than  either  of  the  others  were.  I  have  not  seen  the  works  down  below 
here.     But  it  has  always  been  my  impression  that  Franklin,  who  was  down 

there  with  — r men,  his  own  grand  division,  and of  mine,  could 

have  swept  everything  before  him.  He  represented  the  position  down  there 
as  very  formidable.     But  I  have  no  idea,  although  I  have  never  seen  it,  but 

that men  could  have  carried  everytl^ng  dowu  there.     I  do  not  know 

the  fact,  but  I  have  understood  that  a  large  portion  of  Franklin's  force  was 
not  engaged  at  all. 

Question.  After  the  fight,  what  prevented  the  enemy  crowding  you  into 
the  river,  if  they  had  made  an  attack  ? 

Answer.  All  that  I  had  there  to  prevent  it  was  this  one  division  of  4,000 
men  that  had  not  been  engaged,  and  another  division  of  mine  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  town  that  had  been  sent  there  to  relieve  General  Howard's  divi- 
sion. I  had  full  confidence  in  those  two  divisions,  because  they  had  not 
been  engaged. 

Question.  What  was  the  number,  all  together,  of  our  forces  that  were 
engaged  ? 

Answer.  I  should  think  there  must  have  been  between and r- 

men  under  fire. 

Question.  What  was  the  number  of  the  whole  army  that  we  had  across 
the  river  ? 

Answer.  Franklin  had  nearly men.     I  should  think  that  we  must 

have  had  altogether  over  the  river  well  on  to men. 

Question.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  rebel  forces  over  there  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  had  about  80,000  men.  The  German  prisoner  said 
that  they  claimed  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Once  in  that  position 
they  are  a  great  deal  stronger  to  resist  than  we  are  to  attack.  In  an  open 
field,  in  my  opinion,  they  would  not  be  a  match  for  us  if  our  army  was  in 
good  condition. 

Question.  How  did  the  men  behave  during  the  attack  ? 

Answer.  They  behaved  well.    There  never  was  anything  more  glorious 
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^an  the  behavior  of  the  raen.  No  campaign  in  the  world  ever  saw  a  more 
gallant  advance  than  Humphrey's  men  made  there.  But  they  were  put  to 
do  a  work  that  no  men  could  do. 

Question.  What  do  you  know  about  the  delay  in  making  the  attack  after 
the  army  arrived  here  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  pontoons;  and  there  was 
also  a  delay  in  getting  the  provisions  up  here. 

Question.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  the  pontoons  were  expected  to  be 
here? 

Answer.  As  I  have  before  stated,  I  heard  General  Meigs,  or  Greneral  Hal- 
leck,  assure  General  Burnside  that  they  would  be  here  in  three  days. 

Question.  Would  that  have  been  as  soon  as  the  army  could  have  arrived 
here? 

Answer.  That  would  have  been  just  as  soon  as  the  army  could  march  here. 
They  got  rea^y  fully  as  soon  as  I  thought  they  could.  When  we  had  pos- 
session here  before,  the  government  built  a  valuable  wharf  which  would 
have  answered  every  purpose  to  land  stores  for  an  army  of  100,000  or 
200,000  men.  But  when  the  army  Jeft  here  that  wharf  was  burned,  although 
the  enemy  had  no  vessels  on  the  river,  and  the  wharf  could  not  have  been 
used  by  them.  I  knew  at  Warrenton  that  a  transfer  of  the  line  of  opera- 
tions of  this  army  could  not  be  made  in  three  days,  or  in  three  times  three 
days.  There  were  wharves  to  be  built  before  the  stores  could  be  landed, 
for  even  if  the  stores  were  brought  here  they  could  not  be  landed  until  the 
wharf  was  built,  except  it  was  done  by  lighters.  Then  there  were  bridges 
to  be  built.  I  think  it  must  have  been  ten  days  after  I  got  here  before  the 
bridge  over  Potomac  creek  was  built. 

Question.  Had  this  wharf  been  burned  when  the  conversation  between 
General  Halleck  and  General  Burnside  took  place  ? 

Answer.  It  was  burned  long  before  that. 

ByMr.Gooch: 

Question.  From  the  conversation  to  which  you  have  referred,  who  did  you 
understand  was  responsible  for  having  the  pontoons  and  the  other  necessary 
supplies  for  the  army  «eQt  here  ? 

Answer.  I  supposed  that  was  the  quartermaster's  business. 

Question.  As  the  matter  was  left  at  the  time  of  the  conversation,  did  you 
understand  that  the  responsibility  of  having  the  pontoons  and  supplies  here 
rested  upon  General  Burnside,  or  upon  General  Halleck  and  General  Meigs  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  necessarily  rested  upon  General  Halleck  and  General 
Meigs,  because  it  was  beyond  the  control  of  General  Burnside,  who  was  not 
where  he  could  control  it. 

Question.  Then,  as  I  understand  you.  General  Burnside,  from  that  inter- 
view, had  a  right  to  expect  the  pontoons  and  supplies  here  as  soon  as  he 
could  reach  here  himself  ? 

Answer.  That  impression  was  left  on  my  mind. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  If  they  had  been  here,  what  would  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  When  ^Sumner's  advance  column  reached  here  there  were  only 
some  500  of  the  rebels  in  Fredericksburg.  I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not 
take  possession  of  Fredericksburg.  But  the  feelipg  seemed  to  be  that  they 
could  take  possession  of  Fredericksburg  at  any  time;  only  a  few  days  before. 
Lieutenant  Dahlgren,  of  the  cavalry,  with  fifty-five  men,  crossed  the  river 
and  took  possession;  of  the  town.  When  I  was  at  Hartwood  I  heard  tbat 
there  was  going  to  be  a  delay  of  three  or  four  days  in  getting  the  pontoons 
here,  and  tnat  was  one  reason  why  I  asked  permission  of  General  Burnside 
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to  cross  at  the  ford  there,  and  come  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
When  we  got  here  we  should  have  been  in  a  condition  to  march  right  for- 
ward without  stopping  a  day  anywhere.  But  the  same  mistake  was  made 
here  that  has  been  made  all  along  through  this  war.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  held  the  line  where  we  were,  by  retaining  a  sufficient 
force  there  to  threaten  the  enemy  and  keep  them  up  to  their  works  at  Culpeper 
and  Gordonsville.  But  instead  of  that  we  withdrew  every  man,  and  even 
burned  the  bridges,  thus  exposing  our  plan  to  the  enemy  the  very  moment 
we  did  so  If  General  Sumner's  corps  had  come  down  here  and  left  me  up 
there  threatening  to  advance  on  that  line,  or  had  them  to  believe  that  we 
were  going  to  advance  on  both  lines,  it  would  have  been  better.  But  the 
enemy  saw  at  once  what  we  were  at,  and  came  right  down  here,  and  thej 
were  nearer  here  than  we  were;  and  this  country  is  such  that  wherever 
you  give  them  two  or  three  weeks  to  fortify,  100,000  men  can  make  any 
place  impregnable  to  any  other  100,000  men. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  command  at  Hartwood  ? 

Answer.  It  was men. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  as  to  supplies  in  your 
moving  down  the  other  side  of  the  river,  as  you  proposed  ? 

Answer.  I  had  three  days'  rations  then;  I  was  preparing  to  march  down 
through  Caroline  county,  where  the  people  had  just  gathered  their  crops, 
and  I  could  have  got  plenty  of  forage  and  provisions  enough  for  a  week  or 
a  fortnight.  At  the  time  of  the  conversation  between  General  Halleck,  Gen- 
eral Meigs,  and  General  Burnside,  there  was  some  talk  of  forwarding  some 
supplies  up  the  Rappahannock.  I  said  that  at  Bowling  Green  I  could  draw 
my  supplies  from  Port  Royal  as  easily  as  I  could  get  them  when  I  was  at 
Hartwood.  I  knew  that  I  could  take  a  position  with  40,000  men  that  the 
whole  rebel  army  could  not  move  me  from. 

Question.  Would  that  movement  have  been  a  safe  one  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  army  had  not  the  means  of  crossing  here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  could  take  the  heights  there  with  my  conh 
mand,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  of  defence.  If  I  had  gone  there  not  a 
man  of  the  enemy  would  have  come  to  Fredericksburg,  but  they  would 
have  gone  to  some  other  river  and  fortified  there,  if  we  had  given  them 
time,  as  effectually  as  they  have  here.  I  regard  the  rebel  position  on  the 
Rappahannock  as  a  strong  one;  I  mean  the  one  they  retired  to  from  Manas- 
sas. They  had  the  advantage  of  two  railroads — one  to  bring  their  supplies 
to  them  from  the  west,  and  the  railroad  from  Richmond  to  bring  their  troops 
up  from  there.  It  is  the  strongest  position  they  had  in  Virginia.  Tlie 
advantages  of  this  position,  to  hold  against  a  force  seeking  to  cross  the 
river  and  attack  it,  are  such  as  I  have  never  before  seen. 

Question.  How  far  apart  are  the  bridges  at  the  two  points  where  our 
army  crossed  here  ? 

Answer.  About  four  miles. 

Question.  You  speak  of  the  telegraph  road;  will  you  state  more  definitely 
what  that  road  is  ? 

Answer.  The  telegraph  road  leaves  Fredericksburg  from  Hanover  street, 
and  runs  through  a  depression  in  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Bowling  Green. 

Question.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  enemy  did  not  shell  the 
city  when  our  troops  were  crossed  there  ?       • 

Answer.  I  cannot  explain  it.  It  is  inexplicable  to  me  that  they  did  not 
do  so.  As  I  have  before  stated,  it  is  reported  under  flag  of  truce  that  they 
had  at  one  time  shot  heating  with  which  to  fire  the  city,  and  that  would 
have  made  a  terrible  time  of  it. 
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Qaestion.  Was  our  recrossing  made  unbeknown  to  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  here;  how  it  was  down  below  1  cannot  say.  It 
was  late  when  I  got  the  order  to  withdraw  my  command — between  three 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — and  it  was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
when  the  last  troops  were  withdrawn.  The  enemy  did  not  seem  to  realize 
but  that  there  were  troops  in  the  houses.  I  withdrew  my  exterior  line  of 
pickets  last  of  all,  and  they  were  not  followed  by  the  enemy. 

Question.  Had  they  discovered  that  our  troops  were  to  be  recrossed,  what 
could  they  have  done  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  suffered  much  from  their  artillery 
fire  on  such  a  night  as  that  was,  as  it  would  have  been  but  random  firing. 


Monday,  December  22,  1862. 
Major  General  Hsnrt  W.  Haixbck  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  we  are  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  recent  assault  on  Fredericksburg,  and  the  reasons  for  the  delay  in  attack- 
ing the  enemy's  works.  There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  whose 
duty  it  was  to  furnish  the  pontoon  boats.  It  appeared  to  be  material  that 
they  should  have  been  there  at  the  same  time  that  the  army  got  there.  The 
army  got  there  first,  and  the  pontoons  did  not  get  there  till  some  time  after- 
wards, through  mistake  or  delay.  That  is  a  matter  of  inquiry.  State,  in 
your  own  way,  anything  you  think  material  which  will  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  and  especially  as  to  the  delay. 

Answer.  I  will  state  that  all  the  troops  in  Washington  and  its  vicinity 
were  under  the  command  of  General  McClellan  when  he  was  relieved,  and 
he  issued  his  orders  directly  to  the  commanding  oflficer  of  Washington,  with 
one  single  restriction,  that  no  troops  should  be  moved  from  the  command  of 
Washipgton  until  I  was  notified  by  General  McClellan  or  the  commanding 
officer  here.    In  all  other  respects  they  were  all  under  his  direction.     Gen- 
eral Burnside,  when  he  relieved  him,  was  told  that  they  remained  precisely 
the  same  as  before.     On  my  visit  to  General. Burnside  at  Warrenton,  on  the 
12th  of  November,  in  speaking  about  the  boats  and  things  that  he  required 
from  here,  I  repeated  to  him  that  they  were  all  subject  to  his  orders,  with 
that  single  exception.     To  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  commanding  officer 
here  reporting  the  order  for  the  boats  here,  the  order  was  drawn  up  upon 
his  table  and  signed  by  me  directly  to  General  Woodbury,  on  the  evening 
of  the  12th,  I  think,  the  evening  that  I  was  there.     I  saw  General  Wood- 
bury on  my  return,  and  he  told  me  he  had  received  the  order.     I  told  him 
that  in  all  these  matters  he  was  under  General  Burnside's  direction;  I  had 
nothing  further  to  give  him,  except  to  communicate  that  order  to  him.     In 
conversation  with  him  and  General  Meigs,  it  was  proposed  that  the  train 
of  pontoons  should  go  down  by  land,  as  they  could  be  gotten  down  sooner 
in  that  way,  without  interfering  with  the  supplies  which  had  to  be  sent  to 
Aquia  creek.     I  gave  no  other  order  or  direction  in  relation  to  the  matter 
than  that     All  other  matters  were  under  General  BurnsideVdirection.     He 
also  informed  me  while  at  Warrenton,  that  Captain  Duane,  chief  of  the  en- 
gineers, had  already  sent  an  order  to  Harper^s  Ferry  for  the  pontoon  train 
there  to  go  down.     The  order  had  been  issued.     They  being  under  General 
Burnside's  immediate  and  direct  command,  I  did  not  interfere  at  all  in  rela- 
tion to  them. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  delay  in  sti^rting  them,  or 
in  their  progress  there? 
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Answer.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  delay  from  the  steamers  getting 
aground  with  the  pontoons,  and  there  was  a  delay,  as  I  understood,  in  the 
train  going  down  by  land,  on  account  of  the  diflBculty  of  the  roads  and  the 
inexperience,  perhaps,  of  the  oflBcer  in  command,  and  it  had  to  be  taken  by 
water  part  of  the  way;  it  could  not  get  through  by  land.  I  considered,  from 
the  repirts  I  received,  that  these  delays  resulted  mainly  from  accident  and 
the  elements,  that  no  man  had  any  control  over.  General  Burnside  tele- 
graphed to  me  in  relation  to  General  Woodbury,  thinking  that  he  had  not  used 
due  diligence,  but  afterwards  told  me  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  what 
General  Woodbury  had  done,  and  that  he  did  not  know  but  that  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  train  that  went  down  had  done  his  duty  also;  that  he 
was  disposed  to  make  no  further  investigation  of  that  matter ;  tiiat  he  was 
pretty  well  satisfied. 

Question.  Was  there  any  request  for  you  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  men 
until  the  boats  arrived,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  remember  this,  that  General  Woodbury,  in  conversa- 
tion with  me,  said  that  General  Burnside  could  not  get  down  for  several 
days  after  I  told  him,  and  that  he  could  not  land  the  boats  until  General 
Burnside  arrived.  I  think  I  remarked  to  him  that  I  did  not  know  exactly 
the  day  when  General  Burnside  would  move;  that  I  could  not  tell  him,  as 
the  general  did  not  know  himself.  While  I  was  at  Warrenton  be  proposed 
this  movement,  and  he  was  directed  to  make  all  preparations  for  it,  but  not 
to  begin  it  until  the  President  was  consulted.  I  returned  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th,  and,  I  think,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  President,  in  which  he  consented  to  General  Burnside's  plans,  and 
I  immediately  telegraphed  to  him  to  go  ahead  as  he  had  proposed.  I  under- 
stood that  there  was  considerable  delay  in  getting  the  boats  from  Aquia 
down  to  the  Rappahannock  river  on  account  of  the  bad  roads,  difficulty  of 
transportation,  &c.,  but  no  other  delay  than  that  which  would  naturally 
occur  over  a  rough  country  like  that,  and  accidental  delay  in  laying  the 
bridges  was  reported  to  me  from  the  inexperience  of  the  pontoniers  who 
laid  the  upper  bridges;  there  was  considerable  delay  in  that.  We  could  not 
commence  the  repair  of  the  railroad  until  General  Burnside  took  possession 
of  it,  as  it  was  all  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  That  was  understood  he- 
tween  him  and  General  Haupt  in  my  presence.  General  Haupt  went  oat 
with  me  to  make  the  arrangement  for  repairing  the  roads  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. I  remember  the  conversation;  he  could  not  land  anything,  but  would 
have  everything  down  ready  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  when  he  found  Gen 
eral  Burnside  was  in  possession  he  would  commence. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  When  you  were  at  Warrenton,  General  Burnside  had  just- 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  Five  days  before,  I  think. 

Question.  Was  there,  or  not,  any  agreement  or  understanding  between 
you  and  General  Burnside  when  you  were  at  Warrenton  that  the  pontoons 
and  army  stores,  or  either  of  them,  should  be  furnished  to  him  by  the  author- 
ities here  without  his  looking  after  them  himself? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  I  will  say  army  stores  necessary  for  him  to  cross  the  river  and 
move  forward  from  Fredericksburg  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  I  requested  General  Meigs,  as  chief  quartermaster, 
and  General  Haupt,  in  charge  of  the  railroads,  to  go  with  me  to  consult 
with  General  Burnside^  and  told  him  that  everything  was  at  his  disposition; 
he  must  make  his  own  requisitions  and  give  his  own  orders;  that  1  would 
not  interfere  except  to  assist  in  carrying  his  views  out  as  much  as  I  could; 
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whenever  anything  was  reported  to  me  as  not  being  done,  that  I  would  ren- 
der all  the  assistance  in  my  power,  and  just  previous  to  that  time,  with  ref- 
erence to  a  requisition  which  he  had  sent  me,  I  told  him  not  to  send  me  any 
requisitions,  but  to  make  them  on  the  proper  head^  of  departments,  and  if 
they  did  not  do  their  duty,  then  immediately  report  it  to  me,  but  that  I 
could  not  attend  to  any  requisitions  at  all. 

Question.  When  you  were  there  was  the  time  considered  that  it  Would 
take  to  move  the  army  from  where  it  was  to  Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericks- 
burg? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  for  it  was  not  determined  at  that  time  that  the  move- 
ment should  be  made. 

Question.  Was  it  not  determined  that  it  should  be  made  provided  the 
President  assented  to  it  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  was  immediately  to  commence  his  preparations 
as  though  it  had  been  assented  to  until  telegraphed  to  the  contrary,  but  not 
to  make  any  movements 

Question.  Was,  or  was  not,  the  time  requisite  for  the  movement  of  the 
army  from  where  it  was  to  Falmouth  considered  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  It  may  have  been  spoken  of  in  conversation.  We  had  a  long 
conversation  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  it  may  have  been  alluded  to; 
nothing  definite  was  46cided  upon  in  relation  to  the  time  it  would  take. 
Indeed,  I  remarked  when  I  left  him  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  would 
cross  a  portion  of  his  forces  at  the  fords  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers. 
That  was  the  opinion  that  he  expressed  before  I  left. 
Question.  And  the  residue  at  Falmouth  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  there  was  any  discussion  when 
you  were  there  as  to  the  point  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  pontoons  and 
the  army  should  arrive  at  Falmouth  at  the  same  period  of  time,  so  that  the 
enemy  should  not  know  the  point  designated  for  the  crossing  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  was  mentioned.  This  matter,  I  know,  was 
mentioned,  that  the  pontoons  should  be  there  as  soon  as  they  could  after  he 
had  got  possession  of  the  road,  so  that  they  could  be  taken  down. 

Question.  At  any  time  did  General  Woodbury  go  to  you  and  suggest  to 
you  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  pontoons  or  stores  at  Falmouth 
so  soon  as  was  expected,  and  that  for  that  reason  it  would  be  advisable  that 
the  movement  of  the  army  of  General  Burnside  should  be  delayed  ? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  recollection.  General  Woodbury,  in  conversation — I 
think  a  part  of  the  time  General  Meigs  was  present — spoke  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  instantly  sufficient  transportation  to  go  down,  and  therefore  that 
the  train  should  go  by  land.  The  transports  were  required  to  get  down 
provisions,  and  it  was  suggested  that  as  few  as  possible  should  be  used  for 
moving  the  pontoon  train. 

Question.  Since  General  Burnside  has  been  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  have  all  its  movements  been  made  according  to  his  judgment 
and  direction,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

By  Mr.  Wright: 

Question.  I  understand  you  to  say,  general,  that  the  delay  in  the  bridges, 
you  think,  was  caused  by  the  elements  and  the  inefficiency  of  men,  and  that 
there  is  nobody  to  blame  that  you  know  of  ? 

Answer.  I  will  not  say  inefficiency  of  men;  but  I  will  say  this,  that  Gen- 
eral Burnside  reported  to  me  that  the  officer  in  command  of  the  land  train 
had  not  been  as  efficient  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  but  he  afterwards  modi- 
fied that  report.    I  told  him  to  arrest  any  person  who  had  neglected  his 
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duty  and  fiend  him  to  Washington  immediately,  and  he  said  to  me  that  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary. 

By  the  chairman*: 

Question.  One  more  qnestion  is  suggested  to  me  which  I  will  pnt  It  is, 
whether  you  were  requested  to  repair  that  road  before  the  army  left  Har- 
per's Ferry? 

The  witness:  Before  General  McClellan's  army  left  Harper's  Ferry? 

The  chairman:  Yes,  sir;  before  they  left  there  were  you  requested  bj 
General  McClellan  to  have  tliat  road  repaired  ? 

Answer.  Not  that  I  remember.  I  was  told  that  one  of  his  staff-oflfioerB 
had  requested  it  to  be  repaired,  and  the  answer  was  immediately  made  by 
myself,  *'  We  cannot  do  anything  there  until  he  takes  possession  of  the 
road;"  and,  moreover,  I  did  not  know  he  was  going  there,  for  he  had  not 
informed  ^le  as  to  where  he  intended  to  go.  If  at  any  time  any  suggestioD 
of  that  kind  was  made  to  me,  it  was  made  with  referonce  to  some  fhtere 
time,  and  not  as  to  any  immediate  action.  No  request  was  made,  acoording 
to  my  recollection.  I  will  add  that  if  any  paper  came  to  me  in  which  an 
allusion  was  made  to  that  being  done,  it  was  leferred  by  me  immediateljto 
the  head  of  the  department  having  charge  of  it — either  to  Oeneral  Havpt 
pr  General  Meigs. 

Question.  But  yon  do  not  recollect  any  such  request  7 

Answer.  No,  sir. 


Dkcbmbeb  S2,  166i 
Brigadier  (General  M.  0.  M bios  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  In  yoar  own  way  give  your  own  explanations  of  anything  thit 
occurs  to  you  to  be  material  to  the  inquiry  we  are  directed  to  make  aa  to 
the  battle  at  Fredericksburg. 

Answer.  As  I  presume  this  inquiry  arises  principally  from  the  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind  and  the  public  press  on  this  subject,  and  as  the 
statements  which  have  been  published  show  a  misapprehension  of  the  true 
facts  of  the  case,  and  I  see  that  the  press,  in  some  degree  at  least,  holds 
me  responsible  for  certain  failures  connected  with  the  pontoon  train  and 
supplies,  and,  also,  that  this  committee  is  called  upon  by  the  press  to  cxteod 
its  investigati(m  to  the  d(f8ire  of  General  McClellan  to  have  the  railroad 
from  Aquia  creek  repaired,  son  e  time  before  the  army  marched  from  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  the  quartermaster's  department  has  been  held  responsible bj 
the  public  press  for  not  having  done  this,  I  think  I  had  better  begin  at  that 
point. 

Before  the  army  of  the  Potomac  left  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Perry,  1 1^ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  Colonel  Iiigalls,  chief  quartermaster,  dated  ith 
November,  which  I  have  read  within  a  few  days.  Though  I  have  not  got 
it  here,  I  can  remember  its  substance:  He  requested  me  to  direct  thataO 
the  cars  that  could  be  obtained  should  be  loaded  with  commissary  and  qna^ 
termaster's  supplies,  and  placed  in  convenient  positions  on  the  railroad  west 
of  Alexandria,  so  as  to  be  sent  over  the  Manassas  Gap  road,  and  over  the 
other  railroads  radiating  from  that  point,  to  meet  the  army  on  its  march- 
He  also  requested,  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  despatch,  that  I  woitld  caoie 
the  road  from  Aquia  cret^k  to  Richmond^  via  Fredenckuburg,  to  be  put  in  repaid 
I  wrote  on  the  back  of  that  telegram,  as  is  my  habit^  directions  to  give  the 
orders  which  I  thought  were  necessary.  I  sent  copies  of  the  telegrAO  to 
the  principal  agenla  oi  IU«&  BM^^ly  departments,  to  the  commissary  general, 
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Id  regard  to  commissary  stores,  and  to  the  chief  quartermaster  of  this  depot, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  quartermaster's  stores,  and  provide  the  tian^ 
portation  for  them,  and  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  repairing  and  run- 
ning of  the  military  railroads — General  Haupt  and  Colonel  McGallum.  I  in- 
quired what  preparation  had  been  made  for  repairing  these  roads,  and 
directed  those  under  my  orders  to  be  r^dy  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
despatch.  I  knew  the  matter  was  in  good  hands,  and  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  all  proper  preparations  had  already  been  made;  and  I  learned  on  inquiry 
that  they  had  been — that  they  were  ready. 

I  remember  writing  on  the  back  of  the  telegram  that,  of  course,  the  repair 
of  the  railroad  to  Richmond  would  depend  upon  its  being  occupied  by  troops 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and 
it  would  have  been  as  easy  at  that  time  for  me  to  provide  barracks  in  Rich- 
mond as  to  repair  the  road  to  Richmond.  I  saw  General  Halleck,  and  men- 
tioned this  to  him.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  reply  I  made  to  Colonel 
Ingalls,  but  on  seeing  him  afterwards  I  spoke  of  it,  and  I  understood  that 
this  was  a  despatch  written  at  his  own  instance,  not  specifically  directed  by 
General  McClellan;  but  in  that  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  have  not  spoken  to 
General  McClellan  on  the  subject,  and  I  derive  this  impression  from  what  I 
remember  of  Colonel  Ingalls*8  statement.  We  had  then,  I  believe,  everything 
nearly  ready  to  repair  the  road  whenever  we  should  be  able  to  get  possession 
of  it.  We  had  built  there  last  spring  a  very  large  wharf,  about  a  thousand 
feet  in  length.  There  were  requisitions  on  the  quartermaster's  department 
to  build  still  larger  wharves — one  about  1,800  feet  long — at  the  time  the 
corps  of  General  Burnside  landed  there  and  went  forward  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  Rapidan.  I  remember  at  that  time  advising  the  authorities  that 
by  the  time  I  could  get  a  vessel  load  of  lumber  to  the  place  it  would  be 
abandoned.  And  the  fact  was,  that  before  any  progress  could  be  made  in 
building  the  1,800  feet  additional  wharf,  the  work  already  constructed  there 
was  destroyed,  besides  the  cars  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores,  and 
tbe  bridges  were  burnt,  to  my  great  regret.  I  endeavored  to  prevent  it, 
but  heard  of  the  intention  too  late.  The  next  time  this  matter  came  to  my 
attention  in  any  way  was  when  General  Halleck  informed  me  that  General 
Burnside  had  taken  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  desired  to 
change  his  base  of  operations,  and  requested  me  to  accompany  him  to  War- 
renton  to  see  General  Burnside.  I  went  with  him  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  with  us  went  General  Haupt,  the  director  and  superintendent  of 
military  railroads,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  acts  in  con- 
nexion with  the  quartermaster's  department.  We  furnish  the  funds,  and 
he  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  department.  He  is  a  very 
able  and  competent  man.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  Gen- 
eral Burnside  that  night  which  J  did  not  hear.  I  left  General  Halleck  and 
himself  to  discuss  the  project  of  campaign,  and  I  entered  into  it  only  late 
in  the  evening.  I  was  informed  that  the  general-in-chief  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  President  for  his  approval,  and  that  General  Burnside  was  to 
carry  out  his  own  plans  if  the  President  should  approve. 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  was  said  to  me  about  pontoons  then,  but 
General  Burnside  asked  me  how  soon  I  could  have  supplies  ready  for  his 
army.  I  think  he  asked  me  how  many  days  it  would  take  to  get  the  sup- 
plies to  Aquia  creek.  I  told  him  it  could  not  be  done  in  a  day;  that  we 
could  do  a  good  deal,  but  that  it  took  time  to  accomplish  so  great  a  move- 
ment.    Here  was  an  army  of  over men,  the  population  of  a  great  city, 

suddenly  to  be  whipped  up  to  break  off  from  its  lines  of  communication, 
and  be  transferred  to  a  new  position,  and  their  supplies  to  be  landed  from  a 
narrow  channel,  a  contracted  harbor,  with  very  shallow  water;  that  to  sup- 
ply them  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  was  like  undertaking  to  supply 
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Boston  without  any  previous  provision  being  made.  I  said  it  could  not  be 
done  except  with  great  labor,  and  that  the  army  must  do  its  own  share;  that 
I  would  collect  all  the  suitable  vessels  I  could,  and  have  them  employed  in 
the  work.  We  had  a  number  of  vessels,  barges,  and  canal-boats  already  in 
the  river.  Our  canal-boats  were  principally  up  the  canal  between  here  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  I  said  that  we  woufd  collect  them  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  I  would  promise  to  have  the  supplies  at  Aquia  creek  by  the  time  he  got 
there,  but  that  he  had  three  or  four  thousand  wagons  with  his  army,  and 
when  he  got  to  Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  he  must  send  his  wagons 
down  to  the  Potomac,  and  let  them  haul  the  supplies  to  the  camps;  that  the 
railroad  could  not  be  repaired  in  a  day;  that  we  did  not  know  the  condition 
of  the  bridges.  He  was  under  the  impression,  I  think,  that  the  bridges  had 
not  been  burned;  they  had  been  burned,  however. 

I  understood  that  there  was  not  a  large  force  at  Fredericksburg.  Captain 
Dahlgren,  of  General  SigePs  staff,  had  made  a  dash  into  Fredericksburg  a 
few  days  before,  and  had  driven  out  what  little  force  was  there,  and  I  was 
told  by  General  Heintzelman  that  in  this  dash  he  had  burned  some  bridges. 
I  had  the  impression  that  he  had  burned  these  very  railroad  bridges;  that 
they  were  burned  then,  and  not  before;  but  what  were  the  facts  in  that 
matter  I  do  not  know.  On  our  way  out  to  Warrenton  General  Haupt  had 
consulted  me  as  to  the  best  mode  of  organizing  a  corps  of  workmen  for  the 
railroad  repair  and  wharf  building.  I  told  him  there  were  two  regiments  of 
engineer  soldiers  here  under  the  charge  of  General  Woodbury,  already 
organized;  that  they  were  composed  principally  of  mechanics  and  workmen; 
that  he  could  get  no  more  intelligent,  no  more  skilful,  no  better  disciplined 
men,  and  they  would  serve  both  as  guards  and  workmen;  and  I  advised  him 
to  ask  General  Halleck  to  place  a  portion  of  them  at  least  at  his  disposal, 
and  to  order  them  to  Aquia  creek.  The  idea  struck  him  favorably.  He 
requested  it,  and  subsequently  orders  were  given  to  send  down  this  engi- 
neer brigade  under  General  Woodbury. 

I  did  not  see  at  that  time  General  Burns ide's  letter  containing  his  plan  of 
campaign.  When  he  last  visited  this  city,  in  conversation  with  me  on  this 
subject,  he  expressed  some  surprise  that  I  had  not  seen  it;  he  thought  1  had; 
and  he  then  read  it  to  me.  I  do  not  remember  how  the  question  of  his  pon- 
toon train  came  up  at  Warrenton.  My  own  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances is  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  he  was  going  to  Fredericksburg  he 
would  want  pontoons,  and  I  remember  that  I  wrote  in  pencil  an  order- to 
General  Woodbury  to  call  on  the  quartermaster  at  Washington  for  trans- 
portation for  his  pontoons  to  Aquia  creek.  Being  under  the  impression  at 
the  time  that  the  bridges  were  up  near  Harper's  Ferry,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  be  transported  from  that  place,  I  thought  he  might  need  canal-boats, 
and  perhaps  horses,  to  tow  them  down  the  canal,  and  steamers  to  take  them 
from  Washington  to  Aquia  creek.  I  handed  this  order  to  General  Halleck, 
saying,  "General  Woodbury  is  an  engineer;  he  is  under  your  orders,  not 
under  mine,  and  it  is  not  proper,  therefore,  for  me  to  sign  this  order.  If 
you  think  it  right,  I  advise  you  to  sign  it."  He  signed  it,  and  it  was  sent 
off  to  the  telegraph  office.  I  also  wrote  a  despatch  myself  to  the  quarter- 
master in  Baltimore,  who  was  under  my  orders,  directing  a  copy  to  be 
handed  in  transitu  to  the  quartermaster  here,  calling  on  him  to  send  a  hun- 
dred barges  as  soon  as  possible  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
supplies  to  Aquia  creek  and  Belle  Plain.  These  barges  draw  but  little 
water,  and  are  available  in  the  river  where  larger  vessels  cannot  approach  the 
shore.  General  Haupt  was  with  us.  He  required  no  directions,  for  he  was 
in  consultation  with  General  Burnside  and  General  Halleck.  He  had  every- 
thing ready.  It  was  perfectly  well  understood  by  him  and  myself,  and  I 
think  also  by  General  Halleck  and  General  Burnside,  (though  I  do  not  think 
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it  was  a  subject  of  special  conversation,)  that  nothing  could  be  done  at 
Aquia  creek  until  we  had  possession  of  it.  The  supplies,  under  protection 
of  gunboats,  could  lay  off  in  the  harbor,  but  could  not  land.  I  thought  the 
engineer  brigade  might  be  able  to  drive  off  the  enemy's  pickets  and  land, 
and  that,  I  believe,  was  done.  I  think  the  engineer  brigade  landed  at  Aquia 
creek  before  General  Burnside  reached  Falmouth,  and  that  on  their  landing 
the  enemy's  pickets  ran  away,  and  then  operations  commenced.  I  was  of 
opinion,  and  I  suppose  I  expressed  it  to  General  Halleck,  that  the  best  way 
to  get  pontoons  and  pontoon  trains  from  Washington  would  be  to  pack  the 
flooring,  and  ropes,  and  anchors,  &c.,  of  the  bridges  in  the  pontoon  boats  and 
tow  them  ilown  the  river  by  steamer,  while  the  wagons,  on  which  they  are 
ordinarily  transported  when  moving  by  land,  with  their  horses  and  harness, 
should  march,  under  a  guard,  from  Alexandria  to  Aquia  creek,  there  to  take 
lip  the  pontoons  and  transport  them  to  Falmouth  by  the  common  road.  By 
this  means  I  supposed  the  wagons  would  go  light,  and  would  get  through 
more  rapidly,  and  with  less  wear  and  tear  to  the  horses. 

I  returned  to  Washington  on  the  13th  with  General  Halleck,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  had  any  discussion  with  him  on  that  subject  after  I  returned.  I  do 
not  think  I  saw  General  Halleck  again,  or  spoke  with  him  about  the  transfer 
of  the  pontoon  train.  I  did  not  see  General  Woodbury.  He  called  at  my  office, 
Bind  we  had  some  conversation.  He  did  not,  as  I  remember,  ask  me  to  give 
Btny  orders  or  do  anything,  and  I  presumed  everything  was  going  on  satis- 
factorily. I  asked  him  when  he  would  go  down,  and  he  said  he  would  go 
lown  on  Sunday;  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  it  was  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing our  visit  to  Warrenton,  (16th  November.)  He  and  Colonel  Ingalls,  and 
[  think  General  Haupt,  went  down  in  a  steamer  on  Monday  to  look  at  the 
place.  A  small  portion  of  the  engineer  brigade  had  gone  before,  as  I  under- 
stood. I  have  since  asked  the  chief  quartermaster  here,  since  the  complaint 
which  has  been  made  on  this  subject,  what  was  done  by  him,  and  he  tells 
me  that  he  received  one  evening  a  request  from  General  Woodbury  to  have 
two  steamers  ready  to  take  six  companies  of  the  engineer  brigade  to  Aquia 
5reek,  I  think,  and  some  to  Belle  Plain,  and  to  tow  down  some  pontoons  the 
aext  morning.  He  answered  that  the  steamers  should  be  in  the  Eastern 
Branch  ready  for  him  by  daylight  next  morning,  and  they  were  there 
\t  the  time  appointed.  The  preparation  of  the  train  and  getting  the 
iooats  into  position,  I  am  told,  occupied  all  that  day,  and  the  night 
was  dark  or  foggy,  so  that  the  steamers  did  not  sail,  I  think,  until 
bhe  next  morning.  One  of  them  got  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
*nd  lay  there  for  some  time  before  they  succeeded  in  getting  her  off, 
ind  that  was  the  one  which  towed  this  fleet  of  pontoon  boats.  I  have 
aince  inquired  whether  he  had  heard  anything  in  regard  to  the  march  of  the 
pontoon  train  and  wagons,  and  he  told  me  that  the  wagon  train  had  started 
across  the  country,  but  a  rain  coming  on  in  the  mean  time  had  raised  the 
streams;  the  roads  were  crooked  and  narrow  and  deep;  the  wagons  were 
long,  un wieldly,  and  difficult  to  turn,  and  they  failed  to  get  through;  and 
that  the  wagon  train  finally  returned  to  the  shore  somewhere,  and  took  a 
boat  to  Aquia  creek.  That  is  all  hearsay,  but  I  presume  it  is  correct.  The 
aupplies  were  sent  down.  Barges  were  sent  here  from  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
ielphia,  (we  could  not  get  enough  in  Baltimore,)  and  I  believe  the  army  has 
Dot  suffered  from  the  want  of  any  supplies.  As  soon  as  the  army  reached 
Falmouth  and  protected  the  line,  and  I  think  even  before  it  opened  commu- 
nication with  Aquia  creek,  work  was  commenced  on  the  railroad,  and  the 
railroad  was  repaired.  The  large  wharf  of  a  thousand  feet  in  length  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed,  and  we  have  made  preparations  for  building 
3ther  wharves,  extending  the  railroad  down  along  the  shore,  and  giving 
increased  facilities  for  landing.     When  General  Burnside  showed  me  his 
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plan  of  campaign  I  found,  as  I  remember  now,  that  there  was  provision  that 
the  pontoons  themselves  should  march  by  land  to  meet  him,  exactly  at  what 
time  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but  any  expectation  that  a  pontoon  train  should 
be  at  Falmouth  when  the  army  arrived  there  would  necessarily  be  disap- 
pointed, in  my  opinion.  No  pontoon  train  could  go  to  Falmouth  without  a 
sufficient  guard  to  drive  out  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  if  it  got  there  before 
the  army,  the  enemy  would  have  captured  it.  What  the  army  itself  did  not 
do,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  guard  of  the  pontoon  train  should  do. 
Hearing,  when  General  Burnside  was  last  in  the  city,  that  there  were  com- 
plaints on  this  subject — and  here  allow  me  to  say  that  the  quartermaster's 
department,  which  does  a  great  deal  for  the  army,  is  apt  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  everything  that  is  not  done — hearing  that  it  was  blamed  for  the 
failure  to  get  the  pontoons  to  Falmouth  by  the  time  the  army  reached  that 
place,  I  replied  to  my  informant,  who  was  connected  with  the  press,  that 
the  quartermaster's  department  was  no  more  responsible  for  the  march  of  a 
pontoon  train  than  for  the  march  of  a  battery  of  artillery  or  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry;  that  its  business  was  to  provide  material  for  the  transportation 
of  the  army,  and  it  had  done  so;  had  filled  every  requisition,  and  I  have 
heard  no  complaint  on  that  point.  General  Burnside  came  to  see  me  a  few 
minutes  after  this  gentleman  left  my  room,  and  I  mentioned  to  him  that  I 
had  just  been  told  that  public  opinion  was  censuring  the  department.  He 
laughed,  and  said  he  not  only  had  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  officers 
of  the  quartermaster's  or  commissary's  department,  but  he  was  surprised 
that  they  had  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much. 

Question.  Who  would  be  responsible  for  that  particular  duty  of  getting 
the  pontoons  over  there — General  Woodbury? 

Answer.  If  General  Woodbury  had  orders  from  General  Burnside,  he  was 
responsible  for  carrying  them  out  or  making  him  understand  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  carry  them  out.  The  march  of  an  army  is  to  be  managed 
by  its  commander.  When  a  general  undertakes  to  make  a  movement 
he  must  give  his  orders  himself,  as  General  Halleck  has  told  you.  Every 
order  that  General  Burnside  requested  from  me,  every  requisition  that  wm 
made  upon  me,  he  says  himself  was  fully  3^  promptly  satisfied.  If  yea 
want  my  opinion,  I  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  not  as  to  anybody's  being 
to  blame,  but  as  to  what  the  facts  were.  I  think  there  was  a  mistake  made 
in  expecting  pontoons,  which,  I  believe,  at  the  time  were  at  Berlin  to  be 
got  to  Falmouth  while  the  army  made  two  and  a  half  days'  march.  I  do 
not  think  it  practicable.  A  march  of  100  miles  for  a  pontoon  train  is  a 
serious  matter,  whether  the  march  be  made  by  land  or  by  water.  The  march 
across  from  Warrenton,  after  the  army  was  fairly  under  way,  ought  not,  I 
suppose,  to  have  taken  over  two  days  and  a  half,  and  I  do  not  tbink  it  did. 
I  think  they  marched  rapidly,  and  crossed  over  to  Falmouth  in  two  days  and 
a  half.  From  what  little  I  heard  of  the  discussion  between  General  Halleck 
and  General  Burnside — I  only  heard  a  part  of  it — I  expected  tbat  a  portion 
of  General  Burnside's  army  would  cross  above  Fredericksburg,  and  I  think 
he  used  the  expression  that  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  I  do  not 
remember  which,  after  he  got  permission  to  move,  his  cavalry  would  be  in 
Fredericksburg,  the  main  body  of  his  army,  however,  not  crossing  above, 
but  crossing  at  Falmouth. 
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lAit  of  catUalHei  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
kujgi  Va.,  Decembert  1862. 


Wounded, 

Killed. 

Missing. 

Total. 

Centre  grand  division 

lieft  grand  division 

2,469 

2,430 

'      4,159 

43 

327 

338 

480 

7 

748 

1,531 

855 

100 

3, 548 
4,  679 

Bight  grand  division 

Engineers 

5,  494 
50 

Total 

9,101 

1,152 

3,234 

13,  771 

Treated  in  hospital .. . 
KiUed 

1 

] 

,630 
L,152 

2,782 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  aggregate  of  cases  returned  as^  treated  in 
hospital  and  the  returns  of  killed  will  cover  the  whole  amount  of  disabling 
casualties  occurring  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  14. 

The  return  of  killed  may  be  too  small,  but  the  other  amount  (to  wit,  1,630) 
is,  without  doubt,  sufficiently  liberal  to  compensate  any  such  deficiency. 

THS.  F.  PERLEY, 
Medical  Inspector  Oenerd: 


Dbcbhber  20,  1862. 
Brigadier  General  Herman  Hauft  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Covode:  • 

Question.  Did  you  accompany  Generals  Halleck  and  M6ig9  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  to  General  Bumside  at  Warrenton  ? 

Answer.  I  did. 

Question.  At  what  time  ? 

Answer.  On  or  about  Thursday,  November  12. 

Question.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  on  the  subject  of  pontoons  ? 

Answer.  I  did.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  land  supplies  at 
Belle  Plain  and  Aquia  creek  immediately,  if  the  change  of  base  were  de- 
cided upon,  it  was  understood  that  pontoons  should  be  sent  to  be  used  as 
lighters  at  both  places  until  landings,  either  permanent  or  temporary,  could 
be  constructed. 

Question.  Was  not  the  change  of  base  fully  determined  upon  at  the  time 
of  your  consultation  with  General  Burnside  ? 

Answer.  Not  fully.  Plans  of  operation  were  discussed,  and,  as  I  under- 
stood, agreed  upon,  S9  far  as  the  parties  present  were  concerned;  but  it 
required  the  approval  of  the  President  before  they  could  be  carried  into 
effect. 

Question.  Was  this  approval  given,  to  your  knowledge,  and  when  ? 

Answer.  On  Friday  morning,  November  14,  at  about  10  o'clock,  I  met 
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General  Halleck  coming  from  the  President's  House,  who  told  me  that  the 
President  had  just  given  his  consent  to  the  proposed  arrangements,  and 
that  I  could  proceed  and  carry  out  my  part  of  the  programme. 

Question.  What  duties  were  you  to  perform  ? 

Answer.  The  reconstruction  and  opening  of  the  railroad  communication 
with  Fredericksburg  and  the  wharf  and  buildings  at  Aquia  creek. 

Question.  Was  it  understood  at  the  conference  between  Generals  Halleck, 
Burnside,  Meigs,  and  yourself,  at  Warrenton,  that  pontoon  trains  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  Rappahannock  by  a  certain  time  ? 

Answer.  I  was  not  present  during  the  whole  time,  and  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  such  an  understanding;  but  I  have  an  impression  that  in  case 
the  President  consented,  certain  things  were  to  be  done  by  somebody  in 
Washington.  I  inferred  this  more  from  the  remarks  made  by  the  parties 
when  taking  leave  than  from  any  conversations  previously;  for  as  no  dis- 
tinct impression  was  made,  I  do  not  remember  the  words  used.  I  cannot 
say,  from  my  personal  knowledge,  that  there  was  an  agreement  to  send 
pontoon  trains  to  the  Rappahannock  at  a  time  and  place  then  agreed  upon. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  any  directions  to  reconstruct  the  Fredericks- 
burg railroad  previous  to  the  interview  between  General  Halleck  and  the 
President  on  the  14th  day  of  November,  and  did  you  make  any  preparation 
for  such  reconstruction?  If  you  did,  by  whose  directions,  or  on  whose 
responsibility  were  such  preparations  made  ? 

Answer.  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  folly  to  attempt  to  reach  Richmond 
by  the  line  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad.  It  would  have  required 
the  whole  army  to  maintain  the  communications  in  tact.  A  whole  brigade 
at  a  single  bridge  would  not  save  it  if  a  superior  force  at  that  point  should 
make  an  attack.  A  line  of  railroad  cannot  be  properly  protected  by  troops 
placed  only  upon  the  line  itself;  in  addition  to  this,  suitable  positions  in  ad- 
vance must  be  occupied.  I  believed  that  to  depend  exclusively  on  this  line 
for  supplies  would  insure  the  destruction  of  the  army;  but  it  would  have 
been,  as  I  thought,  an  excellent  line  of  approach  for  a  force  with  a  good 
proportion  of  cavalry  and  light  artillery,  moving  rapidly  to  destroy  bridges 
and  break  the  enemy's  communications  with  Central  and  Western  Virginia; 
aftei*  which,  without  attempting  to  keep  open  the  communications  with  the 
rear,  they  could  throw  themselves  on  some  other  base  for  supplies,  instead 
of  returning  by  the  same  route.  I  considered  the  Fredericksburg  line  far 
preferable  to  the  Orange  and  Alexandria,  for  the  reason  that  the  sixty  miles 
of  water  communication  between  Washington  and  Aquia  creek  could  not 
be  disturbed,  and  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond  there  would  be  one  hun- 
dred miles  less  railroad  to  construct  and  protect  than  by  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  route.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  this  line  would  compel  the 
enemy  to  move  towards  Richmond  and  increase  the  distance  between  them 
and  the  capital. 

These  considerations  made  it  apparent  to  me  that  a  necessity  would  arise 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  and  I  inquired  several 
times  of  General  Halleck  if  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  it 
The  reply  usually  was,  that  an  advance  by  this  line  was  not  determined 
upon;  if  it  should  be,  I  would  be  informed  in  time.  Knowing  the  great  dif- 
ficulty and  delay  in  procuring  lumber  and  other  material,  and  fearing  that 
the  close  of  navigation  would  cut  off  our  supplies  from  the  Susquehanna,  I 
telegraphed  my  assistant,  W.  W.  Wright,  esq.,  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  26th 
day  of  October,  directing  him  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  lumber  at  the 
river  mills;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  sent  two  agents  to  visit  personally 
all  the  mills  and  yards  from  Lockhaven  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  make  report 
On  receiving  their  report  I  went  again  to  General  Halleck  and  represented 
that  the  navigation  would  soon  close;  that  it  would  be  best  to  order  lumber, 
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and,  if  not  needed  for  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  I  could  use  it  for  various 
other  purposes.  He  approved  my  suggestion,  and  I  requested  Colonel  Mc- 
Galium  to  order  immediately  one  million  of  feet  in  addition  to  some  two 
hundred  thousand  feet  that  we  had  on  hand.  This  was  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance,  as  the  lumber  began  to  come  in  on  the  very  day  when  we 
were  prepared  to  commence  work  at  Aquia  creek,  and  not  only  were  my 
own  parties  fully  supplied  with  material  all  the  time,  but  I  am  informed 
that  men  and  materials  were  also  furnished  by  the  superintendent  to  other 
departments  which  had  not  anticipated  the  sudden  demands  made  upon 
them. 

Question.  When  did  you  commence  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  how 
soon  were  you  able  to  run  an  engine  to  Fredericksburg? 

Answer.  On  Friday,  Novembef  14,  as  previously  stated.  General  Halleck 
informed  me  that  the  change  of  base  was  approved  by  the  President.  I 
immediately  called  upon  General  Woodbury,  who  had  command  of  the  en 
gineer  brigades,  and  on  the  quartermaster  for  such  transportation  as  was 
required.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  several  transports  with  troops  were  sent 
to  Aquia  creek  and  Belle  Plain.  On  Sunday  morning  I  went  with  General 
Woodbury,  Colonel  Ingales,  and  two  assistant  quartermasters  to  examine 
the  localities  and  decide  upon  the  plan  of  operations.  We  landed  before 
any  of  the  troops  were  ashore,  decided  upon  a  plan,  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington that  night.  Next  day,  Monday,  I  started  a  force,  under  charge  of  Wm. 
W.  Wright,  as  engineer  and  superintendent.  They  arrived  during  the  night, 
landed  on  Tuesday,  erected  tents,  and  commenced  work  that  afternoon.  In 
four  days  about  eight  hundred  feet  in  length  of  the  wharf  had  been  recon- 
structed, and  an  engine  landed;  this  was  extraordinary  work  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Potomac  Run  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  about  six  days. 
In  eight  days  from  the  commencement  of  work  at  the  wharf  an  engine 
passed  over  the  whole  road  from  Aquia  creek  to  Falmouth,  having  recon- 
structed, in  that  time,  two  railroad  bridges — one  a  very  long  one — and  half 
a  mile  of  railroad,  besides  a  large  portion  of  the  wharf. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  the  Fredericksburg  line  the  best  upon  which  to 
approach  Richmond  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  judge  in  such  matters,  but,  as  my  opinion 
has  been  asked,  I  will  give  it.  I  think  the  Fredericksburg  line  is  preferable 
to  the  Orange  and  Alexandria,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  much  shorter  and 
more  easily  protected;  but  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  single  line,  it  is  the  best, 
and  for  these  reasons  :  The  position  at  Fredericksburg,  defended  as  it  now 
is,  possesses  immense  strength.  It  cannot  be  taken  in  front  without  a  force 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  not  without  great  sacrifice  of 
life.  If  we  attempt  to  turn  the  position,  the  comparatively  slow  movements 
of  our  baggage-encumbered  army  will  probably  permit  the  enemy  to  antici- 
pate us  at  any  other  point,  and  be  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage;  but  if 
we  should  be  successful,  they  could  retreat  a  few  miles,  which,  from  their 
superior  celerity  of  movement,  would  enable  them  to  choose  their  ground 
and  give  battle,  repeatedly  under  circumstances  advantageous  to  themselves, 
until  they  reached  Richmond;  during  this  time  their  army  would  probably 
be  increasing  by  re-enforcements,  and  ours  diminishing  by  casualties  and 
otherwise.  Arrived  at  Richmond  new  diflBculties  would  be  encountered 
from  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and,  if  defeated,  a  retreat  would  be 
difficult  and  possibly  disastrous. 

An  approach  by  water  would  give  the  advantages  of  transportation  for 
nearly  the  whole  distance  by  means  which  the  enemy  could  not  disturb.  It 
would  enable  the  general  in  command  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  the 
baggage  trains,  which  obstruct  roads  and  retard  progress.  It  would  lead 
to  greater  mobility,  and,  consequently,  to  greater  efficiency.     The  communi- 
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cations  in  the  rear  could  not  easily  be  inteifered  with,  or  the  sapplies  cut 
off;  and  in  case  of  disaster  the  army  could  fall  back  to  positions,  flanked  by 
navigable  waters,  where  naval  co-operation  could  be  secured. 

If  only  a  single  line  should  be  adopted,  I  would  prefer  that  by 'James 
river,  or  in  that  direction;  but  the  military  position  occupied  by  our  armies 
'  last  May,  when  the  army  of  the  Rappahannock  was  at  Fredericksburg  and 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  peninsula,  was  almost  the  best  possible.  If 
General  McDowell  had  been  permitted  to  advance  in  May  last,  it  has  always 
been  ray  opinion  that  Richmond  would  have  fallen  in  less  than  a  moutb. 
The  occupation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac  would  have 
enabled  the  army  of  the  Rappahannock  to  advance  rapidly  without  troub- 
ling itself  about  its  communications  in  the  rear,  as  in  three  or  four  days  it 
could  draw  supplies  from  a  new  base,  whereas  without  such  occupation  a 
large  portion  of  the  army  would  be  required  to  guard  the  communications. 

In  an  advance  upon  Richmond  by  way  of  Fredericksburg,  tl^e  presence 
of  a  large  force  in  or  near  James  river  would  cause  a  diversion,  and  probably 
compel  the  enemy  to  retreat.  In  this  case  the  pursuit  could  be  ranch  more 
rapid  than  would  be  possible  if  we  had  no  base  near  Richmond. 

Question.  Did  you  even  suggest  a  line  of  policy  to  the  President,  or  to 
any  member  of  the  cabinet  ? 

Answer.  On  one  occasion — in  May  last — I  remarked  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  I  was  disappointed  in  the  feelings  of  the  southern  people  towards 
us.  I  supposed  that  a  strong  Union  sentiment  prevailed  in  the  south,  which 
it  only  required  the  presence  of  our  armies  lo  develop ;  but  I  was  then  satis- 
fied that  no  loyalty  existed  in  Eastern  Virginia,  and  that  it  had  been  in  a 
great  degree  extinguished  by  the  robberies,  insults,  and  general  misconduct 
and  insubordination  of  our  own  troops.  I  stated  my  opinion,  that  if  such  senti- 
ments prevailed  throughout  the  south  we  could  not  conquer  them  short  of 
extermination;  that  if  we  were  successful  iu  general  engagements,  and  dis* 
persed  their  large  armies,  they  would  not  yield,  but  would  form  guerilla 
bands;  that  if  we  penetrated  into  the  interior,  they  would  cut  our  communi- 
cations, destroy  our  armies  in  detail,  and,  aided  by  disease,  cause  them  to 
melt  away.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a  repetition  of  the  Russian  campaign.  I 
ventured  the  opinion  that  our  best  policy  would  be  to  open,  and  keep  open, 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  to  penetrate  the  streams  of  the  south  by 
light-draught  armor-clads,  and  prevent  the  construction  of  rams;  to  take  and 
hold  all  the  maritime  cities  and  ports,  and  to  fix  upon  some  easily-defensible 
line  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  which  could  be  fortified  and 
held,  isolating  the  rebels,  and  holding  them  in  that  position  until  something 
better  could  be  determined  upon;  occupying  advanced  posts  and  strategic 
points;  maintaining  facilities  for  concentrating  troops  upon  a  threatened 
point,  and  dispersing  bodies  of  the  enemy  whenever  they  should  attemptrto 
concentrate.  This  would  of  course  involve  a  standing  army.  But  if  the 
alternative  should  be  to  send  armies  where  they  would  be  destroyed  by  sick- 
ness, casualties,  and  otherwise,  it  might  be  the  most  economical  in  the  end; 
and  if  any  arrangement  with  the  south  was  at  all  possible,  a  suspension  for 
a  time  of  active  offensive  operations  would  be  the  best  mode  of  bringing  it 
about,  and  of  rendering  the  hatred  towards  the  north  less  intensified.  Such 
was  my  plan.  Secretary  Stanton  listened  to  it  patiently,  but  neither  approved 
nor  condemned.  It  is  my  plan  still.  But  as  there  is  danger  of  foreign  inter- 
vention, we  must  improve  our  navy  by  the  addition  of  rams  of  greater  power 
and  speed  than  the  world  has  yet  produced,  so  as  to  destroy  any  fleet  that 
would  attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  or  land  troops  upon  the  coast.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  make  our  harbors  invulnerable — which  may  be  readily 
done — we  can  let  foreign  commerce  go,  and  with  our  energy,  capital,  and 
resources,  hold  our  position  against  the  combined  world 
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By  the  cbairman : 
Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  transportation  to 
Falmouth  of  the  pontoons  that  were  to  be  used  in  crossing  the  river  ? 
Answer.  I  have  not. 

ByMr.  Covode: 

Question.  Have  you  been  able,  with  the  facilities  you  have  had  and  the 
preparations  you  have  made,  to  fully  supply  the  demands  of  this  large  army 
since  it  came  to  this  place  ? 

Answer.  Until  the  wharf  was  reconstructed  the  army  was  supplied,  by 
means  of  wagons,  from  Belle  Plain.  Since  we  commenced  running  upon 
the  railroad  I  have  heard  no  complaints  from  any  source  that  there  has  not 
been  an  abundant  supply  of  everything.  While  the  army  was  at  Warren  ton, 
during  the  few  days  we  were  operating  there,  we  not  only  supplied  every- 
thing that  was  necessary,  but  we  had  200  loaded  cars  to  bring  back  again, 
the  capacity  of  which  was  sufficient  to  supply  an  army  of  150,000  men  for 
ten  days. 

Question.  Can  you  explain  why  it  was  so  difficult  to  supply  the  army 
here,  before  you  took  charge  of  the  railroad,  when  it  consisted  of  only  80,000 
or  40,000  men. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  because  orders  were  given  by  officers  to  rail- 
way subordinates,  and  that  invariably  threw  the  whole  matter  into  confu- 
sion, and  it  was  not  until  the  most  stringent  orders  were  issued,  and  the 
operations  of  the  road  placed  entirely  under  my  control,  that  that  difficulty 
was  prevented.  General  Halleck  declared  that  my  authority  over  the  rail- 
road must  be  supreme,  and  that  no  officer,  whatever  his  rank,  should  give 
directions  to  the  subordinates  on  the  road,  except  through  me.  It  was  im- 
possible otherwise  to  prevent  confusion. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  How  long  since  the  railroad  has  been  completed  to  this  place— 
Falmouth? 

Answer.  It  was  completed  on  Thursday,  November  27. 

.    By  Mr.  Covode  : 

Question.  Had  you  preparations  made  to  rebuild  the  bridge  across  the 
Rappahannock  ? 

Answer.  I  had  preparations  made  the  week  before  we  took  possession  of 
Fredericksburg  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  Rappahannock  in  three  or 
four  days.  I  had  the  timber  cut,  framed,  and  piled  up  alongside  the  rail- 
road ready  to  be  loaded,  not  only  for  the  bridge  across  the  Rappahannock, 
but  for  two  or  three  other  bridges,  if  we  advanced  towards  Richmond. 

Question.  Gould  you  have  continued  to  have  supplied  this  army  by  means 
of  this  railroad  if  they  had  advanced  even  on  to  Richmond  ? 

An  wer.  I  have  not'the  slightest  doubt  of  our  ability  to  supply  the  army, 
provided  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled  ;  provided  other  departments  would 
attend  to  their  duties.  I  refer  to  the  loading  and  unloading  the  cars  and 
having  them  promptly  returned.  If  that  was  promptly  attended  to,  I  could 
supply  an  army  of  160,000  men  with  a  single-track  road  one  hundred  miles 
long,  if  it  was  properly  equipped  But  if  those  conditions  were  not  fulfilled, 
I  could  not  supply  an  army  of  30,000  or  40,000  men  over  a  road  only  twenty 
miles  long.  Heretofore,  before  matters  were  properly  arranged,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  have  the  road  blocked  up  every  three  or  four  days.  There  are 
very  serious  difficulties  connected  with  the  operations  of  a  military  rail- 
road, which  do  not  exist  upon  any  other  railroad.  For  instance,  though  we 
may  have  hundreds  or  thousands  of  cords  of  wood  for  the  road,  every  stick 
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of  it  would  probably  be  burned  by  the  soldiers.  We  have  been  compelled 
to  carry  all  the  way  from  Alexandria  the  fuel  for  the  engines  on  the  Fred- 
ericksburg railroad.  Although  we  employed  several  hundred  contrabands 
for  cutting  wood,  the  wood  would  be  taken  from  tbem  by  the  soldiers  as 
fast  as  it  could  be  cut,  and  even  before  it  could  be  corded.  Another  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  soldiers  wash  in  the  streams  above  the  water-stations,  and 
so  foul  the  water  with  soap  and  other  impurities  that  it  would  cause  the 
engines  to  foam,  thereby  disabling  them,  and  at  times  we  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  sending  other  engines  to  tow  them  into  the  stations. 


Dbcembkr  20,  1862. 
W.  Vy.  Wmqht  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  relation  to  the  army  under 
General  Burnside  ? 

Answer.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Fredericksburg  and  Aquia  Greek 
Military  railroad. 

Question.  When  did  you  commence  the  work  of  reconstruction  on  that 
road? 

Answer.  I  arrived  at  Aquia  creek  on  the  evening  of  17th  October,  and 
commenced  work  on  the  wharf  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th. 

Question.   What  preparation   had  been  made  for  this  work,  and  what 
time  was  required  to  complete  it? 

Answer.  On  the  26th  of  October  I  was  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
received  a  telegram  from  General  Haupt,  who  was  then  in  Washington, 
directing  me  to  make  out  a  bill  of  lumber  required  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  wharf  at  Aquia  creek,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole,  or  what 
part,  could  be  procured  from  the  mills  along  the  Susquehanna,  and  how 
soon  the  necessary  amount  would  be  delivered  at  Aquia  creek.  This  infor- 
mation I  procured  and  reported  to  him.  On  the  27th  I  received  a  letter, 
dated  the  day  previous,  from  him  informing  me  that  General  McClellan  bad 
requested  him  to  take  steps  towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  road  ;  and 
that  should  orders  come  to  reconstruct,  he  would  want  me  to  take  general 
charge  as  engineer  and  superintendent.  I  immediately  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  organize  a  force  of  carpenters,  and  also  of  other  skilled  laborers 
required,  so  that  I  could  call'  on  them  whenever  required.  On  the  8th  of 
November  I  was  ordered  to  Washington — arrived  there  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  and  had  an  interview  at  once  with  General  Haupt.  On  that  occa- 
sion he  told  me  that  he  had  not  received  orders  to  commence  work,  but  that 
he  was  so  confident  that  this  railroad  and  wharf  would  have  to  be  rebuilt, 
that  he  would  authorize  me  to  send  for  men  and  materials  to  have  ready 
when  the  order  should  be  given.  On  the  10th  he  gave  me  written  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made.  From  this  time 
to  the  16th  I  was  engaged  in  collecting  men  and  organizing  them  for  the 
work,  and  in  getting  timber,  tools,  Ac,  ready.  On  the  16th  I  accompanied 
General  Haupt,  General  Woodbury,  and  Colonel  Ingalls  to  Aquia  and  Belle 
Plain;  and  while  at  Aquia,  received  the  order  to  commence  work  at  once. 
We  did  not  get  back  to  Washington  till  half-past  ten  that  night.  I  left  with 
the  construction  corps  for  Aquia  at  4  p.  m.  next  daj',  fully  equipped  to  com- 
mence work  as  soon  as  we  arrived.  We  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
and  commenced  work  on  the  wharf  that  afternoon.  On  the  2§d  we  landed 
a  locomotive,  and  next  day  ran  up  the  road  to  Potomac  creek  ;  and  on  the 
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28th,  ten  days  after  landing,  we  ran  through  to  Falmouth  Station,  and  had 
cars  and  locomotives  enough,  and  the  road  in  proper  condition,  to  commence 
transporting  750  tons  per  day.  When  we  landed  on  the  18th  I  found  that  a 
portion  of  our  timber  ordered  from  Alexandria  had  already  arrived,  and  I 
had  not  only  enough  here  to  employ  my  whole  force,  but  I  was  able  to 
furnish  the  quartermaster  here,  and  also  at  Belle  Plain,  with  a  large  amount. 
And  although  the  quartermaster  has  drawn  heavily  on  me  for  lumber, 
I  never  have  been  entirely  out.  I  have  already  used  more  than  1,000,000 
feet  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  wharf. 


Washington,  March  9,  1863. 
Major  Alexander  Doull  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Chandler : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  service  ? 

Answer.  I  am  inspector  of  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the 
staff  of  Oeneral  Hunt. 

Question.  Were  you  present  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in  December 
last? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  On  what  part  of  the  field  ? 

Answer.  During  the  evening  previous  to  throwing  the  bridges  across 
the  river,  I  had  charge  of  putting  the  guns  in  position  on  some  of  the  bluffs. 
On  the  day  of  the  fight  I  was  with  General  Hunt  till  about  half-past  one 
o'clock,  when  I  was  ordered  to  take  some  batteries  on  the  right  and  report 
to  General  Couch,  and  I  was  there  during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  The 
next  day,  or  the  aay  after,  I  was  sent  down  to  inspect  the  batteries  on  the 
left,  to  see  what  was  their  condition  after  the  fight,  how  many  men,  horses, 
and  how  much  material  they  had  lost,  and  if  they  were  perfectly  prepared 
to  renew  the  engagement  if  r^uired  to  do  so. 

Question  What  judgment  did  you  form,  from  your  inspection,  as  to  the 
extent  of  service  that  had  been  performed  by  the  left  wing  ? 

Answer.  As  far  as  the  artillery  duty  was  concerned,  they  had  evidently 
been  completely  successful  in  controlling  the  enemy's  batteries  every  time 
they  got  located — ^had  taken  a  complete  mastery  over  the  enemy's  artillery 
throughout  the  fight.  On  the  extreme  left  Captain  De  Russy  had  obtained 
complete  control  of  the  Massaponix,  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  rebels  ;  so  much  so  that  some  squadrons  of  Stuart's  cavalry 
that  tried  to  recross  there  were  unable  to  do  so.  The  crossings  of  the  Mas- 
saponix, which  was  the  enemy's  right,  were  very  few.  The  whole  course  of 
the  stream,  fropfi  all  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  is  very 
swampy,  except  at  the  head  and  very  near  the  mouth. 

Question.  And  obtaining  that  control  by  our  artillery  protected  our  ex- 
treme left  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  If  our  batteries  obtained  such  perfect  control  as  that,  is  it  not 
a  little  singular  that  a  successful  charge  should  not  have  been  made  upon 
the  enemy  and  their  lines  broken  ? 

Answer  From  what  I  have  heard,  and  from  what  I  have  learned  from  a 
map  of  Jackson's  position  captured  by  us  afterwards.  General  Meade's 
charge  was  a  successful  one  for  a  time.  The  chief  of  artillery  of  that  corps 
reported  to  me  that  General  Meade  said  to  him  that  he  could  take  those 
heights,  but  could  not  continue  to  hold  them  without  fresh  men  came  up  to 
relieve  his  men,  who  would  be  more  or  less  exhausted. 
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Question.  And  had  General  Meade  been  properly  supported  be  could  have 
taken  and  held  those  heights  and  broken  the  enemy's  lines  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  In  case  that  had  been  done  what  would  have  been*  the  effect 
upon  the  day's  fighting  ? 

Answer.  The  position  of  the  confederates,  both  as  evident  during  that 
day,  and  as  shown  by  their  own  map  afterwards,  was  very  faulty.  Jacksoa 
was  thrown  down  on  our  left  much  too  far,  and  if  Meade  bad  held  that  posi- 
tion a  portion  of  Jackson's  forces  and  six  or  seven  batteries  never  could 
have  retired. 

Question.  And  our  forces  would  have  captured  them  ? 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  force  of  the  left  wing,  under  General  Frank- 
lin, that  day  ? 

Answer.  I  did  know  the  force,  but  I  cannot  now  give  the  precise  numbers. 
He  had  eight  divisions — at  least  sixty  thousand  men,  I  should  judge.  I 
cannot  tell  the  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  without  referring  to  the  returns; 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  there  were  close  upon  126  pieces  of  artillery, 
all  of  which,  except  one  battery,  were  engaged. 

Question.  Was  not  General  Franklin  expected  on  that  day  to  break  the 
enemy's  lines  there  and  come  around  and  attack  them  in  rear  ? 

Answer.  That  was  the  understanding.  I  was  cognizant  of  the  plans  of 
the  battle  through  General  Hunt,  and  from  the  preliminary  reconnoissancesK, 
and  I  was  intrusted  by  the  gejieral  with  the  detailed  arrangements  for  the 
artillery  to  assume  its  position  to  cover  the  crossing.  There  had  l>een 
very  special  arrangements  made  on  this  side  for  the  security  of  the  bridges. 
Colonel  Tyler — now  General  Tyler — had  seven  4 J-inch  siege  guns,  eight 
20-pounder  and  twelve  10- pounder  Parrotts,  which  protected  the  whole 
right  of  General  Franklin's  attack. 

Question.  So  that  he  might  have  used  his  whole  force,  or  substantially  hiB 
whole  force,  in  making  the  attack  7 

Answer.  One  division  would  have  been  ample  to  have  protected  the 
bridges.     I  belie^jj  one  brigade  would  have  been  sufficient. 

Question.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  if  he  had  attacked  with  his  whole  force 
he  would  have  broken  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

Answer.  Certainly.  There  were  30,000  men — Smith's  corps — not  engaged. 
Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  were  engaged  there  ? 
Answer.  Meade's  division  was  the  only  one  that  went  into  the  woods. 
.     His  division  would  number  about  6,000  men. 

Question.  Did  that  one  division  constitute  the  whole  attacking  force  ? 
Answer.  It  was  supported  by  Gibbon's  whole  division  of  about  the  same 
strength  ? 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  map  giving  a  correct  representation  of 
the  field  of  battle  ? 

Answer.  I  compiled  a  map  for  General  Hunt's  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  artillery,  which  includes  the  whole  field  of  battle.  It  is  as  autheutic  as 
any  information  now  known  can  make  it.  It  is  from  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  topographical  engineers,  and  sketches  by  myself,  on  our  side,  and  from 
a  captured  rebel  map  of  the  topographical  engineer  of  General  Jackson's 
staff.  The  positions  and  movements  of  every  light  battery  in  our  army  is 
absolutely  correct.  And  the  map  of  Jackson  gives  the  name  of  each  bodj 
of  troops,  and  positions  and  numbers  of  the  batteries  on  his  (the  enemys') 
right  wing.     Of  Longstreet's  wing  we  have  no  such  information. 
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Washington,  March  11,  1863. 
General  Henry  J.  Hunt  sworn  and  examined 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  Brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  chief  in  command  of  the 
artilleryof  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Were  you  present  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  ? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  Will  you  describe  that  battle,  more  particularly  the  operations 
of  our  left  wing  ? 

Answer.  I  could  merely  give  my  opinion,  mostly  from  what  I  heard.  The 
bridges  at  the  lower  crossing,  used  by  General  Franklin,  were  thrown  over ' 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  December.  At  that  point  General  Franklin's 
grand  division  passed  over — consisting  of  two  corps,  Reynolds's  and 
Smithes;  to  which  were  added,  from  General  Hooker's  grand  division,  Bir- 
ney's  and  Sickles's  divisions,  which,  I  believe,  constituted  Stoneman's  corps. 
I  have  no  accurate  data  for  determining  the  strength  of  the  force  under 
General  Franklin.  I  think,  however,  his  whole  force  amounted  to,  perhaps, 
60,000  men.  To  cover  the  crossing,  and  to  aid  in  protecting  ]the  troops  after 
they  had  crpssed,  and  to  cover  their  left  flank,  I  had  in  position,  on  the  heights 
overlooking  the  bridges,  61  guns,  some  of  them  of  very  large  calibre.  A 
small  portion  of  those  guns — a  few  batteries — were  detached  to  the  extreme 
left ;  and  a  portion  of  them  were  sent  over  to  General  Franklin  after  the 
crossing  was  effected.  There  were  sent  over  with  Franklin's  command  23 
batteries — 116  guns — and  there  was  excellent  ground  for  the  movement  of 
the  whole  of  them.  The  attack  on  the  13th,  made  by  the  infantry,  was  made, 
as  I  understood,  by  Meade's  division.  I  state  that  merely  from  the  reports 
and  statements  made  to  me. 

Question.  How  many  was  it  necessary  to  detain  n^ar  those  bridges,  cov- 
ered as  they  were  by  your  guns,  to  guard  against  an  attack  upon  them  by 
the  enemy,  while  the  main  force  advanced  upon  the  enenuy's  lines  ? 

Answer.  I  should  judge  that  it  would  be  quite  improbable  that  there 
would  be  much  of  an  attack  made  upon  those  bridges  as  long  as  we  had 
such  a  heavy  force  at  Fredericksburg  to  throw  across.  The  guns  that  I  had 
in  position  on  this  side  of  the  river,  overlooking  the  bridges,  swept  the 
plain  and  the  approaches,  and  would,  in  themselves,  have  constituted  a 
strong  barrier  against  any  approach  of  the  enemy.  Had  a  requisition  been 
made  I  could  have  furnished  50  or  60  more  guns,  drawing  them  from  the 
right,  to  have  aided  in  any  protection  that  was  considered  necessary  for  the 
bridges.  But  I  think  the  force  already  there — with,  say,  15,000  or  20,000 
more  at  the  outside — was  amply  sufficient,  and  unless  a  serious  attack  was 
determined  upon  on  the  right  those  additional  troops,  if  considered  neces- 
sary, could  have  been  drawn  from  there.  The  trouble  on  the  right  was 
that  the  ground  was  not  very  good  for  an  attack.  The  troops  could  not  all 
well  be  brought  into  play.  On  the  left  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  required 
a  large  forbe,  supported  by  the  powerfnl  artillery  in  force  near  Deep  Run,  to 
have  prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  take  the  bridges. 
I  would  add  that  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion  on  my  part ;  I  do  not  speak 
positively  at  all. 

Question.  We  take  it  merely  as  an  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  a  military 
man.     The  attack  on  the  left  was  made  by  one  division  ? 

Answer.  I  have  been  so  told. 

Question.     Do  you  know  what  success  that  one  division  had  ? 

Answer.    As  1  understood.  General  Meade  was  ordered  to  capture  a  cer- 
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tain  position  occupied  by  the  enemy.    He  did  so,  and  held  the  ground  unti 
driven  from  it  by  an  exhibition  of  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  against  him  ? 

Question.  Had  General  Franklin  attacked  with  all  his  available  and  dis- 
posable force  there,  in  your  opinion,  as  a  military  man,  what  would  have 
been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  I  no  not  know  what  the  strength  of  the  enemy  was  there.  I  can 
state  what  my  views  were  as  expressed  in  the  council  of  war.  My  opinion 
was  that  the  place  of  attack  was  on  the  left,  and  I  should  think  that  50,000 
men  should  have  carried  that  position.  However,  I  do  not  know  enough  of 
the  ground  and  the  position  to  be  justified  in  giving  an  absolutely  positive 
opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Question.  You  suppose  that  an  attack  by  50,000  men  would  probably 
have  been  successful  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  At  least,  if  it  had  not  been,  I  should  have  given  up 
any  idea  of  attempting  to  do  anything. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  that  attack  was  not  made  in  full 
force  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  I  only  know  that  I .  understood  that  General  Meade's 
division  was  not  supported  in  time.     But  why  that  was  so,  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  You  of  course  knew  nothing  of  the  orders  that  General  Bum- 
side  sent  to  General  Franklin  ? 

Answer.  Only  so  far  as  related  to  the  artillery. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  operations  by  the  right  of  our 
army  there  ? 

Answer.  No  more  than  is  open  to  every  one  who  reads  the  accounts,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  relates  to  the  artillery.  There  was  comparatively  very  little 
artillery  employed  upon  the  right,  and  Major  DouU  was  the  one  specially 
charged  by  me  with  that. 

Question.  Had  General  Franklin  broken  the  lines  of  the  enemy  on  our  left, 
what  would  have  been  the  probable  result  ? 

Answer.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  strength  and  position  of  the 
enemy's  forces.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  Uave  to  be  developed  by  the  re- 
sults. My  opinion  was,  that  if  we  could  attack  and  break  the  enemy's  lines  ou 
our  left,  everything  above  that  would  be  compromised  and  in  great  danger ; 
and  it  would  result  in  clearing  out  the  whole  of  their  works  at  once,  or  if 
they  remained,  make  their  position  a  very  hazardous  one.  Of  course  what 
would  have  been  the  result  must  be  determined  by  what  they  had,  and  the 
preparations  they  had  made  to  receive  us. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  16,  1863. 
General  George  G.  Meade  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  at  present  a  major  general  of  volunteers,  commanding  the 
fifth  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in  December  last? 

Answer.  I  was 

Question.  What  part  did  you  perform  in  that  battle  ? 

Answer.  At  that  battle  I  commanded  a  division  in  the  first  army  corps, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  left  grand  division.  My  division  was  the  division 
that  made  the  attack  on  the  13th  of  December,  on  the  left  of  our  lines. 

Question.  That  was  where  General  Franklin  commanded  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  General  Franklin  commanded  the  left  grand  division; 
General  Reynolds  commanded  the  corps  of  which  my  division  formed  a 
part. 

Question.  What  number  of  men  did  General  Franklin  have  under  him 
there  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  state  positively.  He  had  his  own  grand  divis- 
ion, consisting  of  two  corps,  which  I  suppose  amounted  to  very  nearly  40,000 
men.  And  he  had  additional  troops  sent  to  him,  probably  to  the  extent  of 
16,000  or  20,000  men.  l' should  say  that  he  had  from  56,000  to  60,000  men 
altogether  under  his  command.  That  is  as  near  as  1  can  judge  ;  I  am  not 
able  to  state  positively. 

Question.  With  what  numiber  was  the  attack  made  upon  the  enemy's 
lines  ? 

Answer.  I  estimate  my  division,  in  my  official  report,  lo  have  been  about 
4,600.  The  division  of  General  Gibbon  on  my  right  might  have  amounted 
to  6,000  or  7,000.  And  the  portion  of  General  Birney's  division  that  came  up 
in  my  rear  might  have  had  from  4,000  to  6,000  men. 

Question.  How  many  troops  actually  advanced  to  the  attack  ? 

Answer.  The  actual  attack,  as  contemplated,  was  made  probably  by,  at 
the  outside,  10,000  men — that  is,  4,5000  men  in  my  division,  and  I  think 
General  Gibbon's  was  probably  something  over  6,000  men. 

Question.  What  was  the  success  of  this  attacking  column  ? 

Answer.  My  division  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  all  their  ad- 
vanced works,  breaking  through  their  lines,  and  occupying  the  heights  they 
had  occupied  ;  piercing  their  lines  entirely,  and  getting  into  the  presence  of 
their  reserves. 

Question.  How  strongly  were  you  supported  at  the  time  you  pierced  their 
lin^,  and  got  into  the  presence  of  their  reserves  ? 

Answer.  The  division  on  my  right — General  Gibbon's  division — which  I 
had  understood  was  to  have  advanced  simultaneously  with  my  own,  did  not 
advance  until  I  was  driven  back.  It  advanced  until  it  came  within  short 
range  of  the  enemy  when  it^ialted.  The  officers  could  not  get  the  men  for- 
ward to  a  charge,  and  the  division  was  held  at  bay  there  some  twenty  -or 
thirty  minutes  ;  during  which  time  my  division  had  gone  forward.  That  de- 
lay%enabled  the  enemy  to  concentrate  their  forces  and  attack  me  on  my  front 
and  both  flanks  1  had  penetrated  the  enemy's  lines  so  far  that  I  had  no 
support  on  either  flank,  and  was  thereforce  forced  to  fall  back;  as  I  came  out 
iGeneral  Gibbon's  forces  advanced,  and  got  as  far  probably  as  the  railroad, 
which  was  the  enemy's  outer  line.  The  enemy  were  posted  on  the  ridge, 
and  the  railroad  ran  along  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge. 

Question.  And  you  finally  failed  in  the  object  of  the  attack? 

Answer.  We  were  repulsed  after  that  success. 

Question.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  failure  and  your  repulse  ? 

Answer.  It  was  owing  to  the  fact  that,  from  imferiority  of  numbers,  we 
were  unable  to  hold  what  I  had  gained. 

Question.  Had  you  been  promptly  supported  by  all  the  disposable  force  of 
General  Franklin,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  I  think  if  we  had  been  supported  by  an  advance  of  the  whole 
line,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  could  have  held  the*  ground. 

Question.  And  if  you  had  held  your  ground  you  would  have  broken  their 
line? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  enemy  ? 

Answer.  I  should  judge  that  the  effect  would  have  been  to  have  produced 
the  evacuation  of  the  other  line  of  their  works  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg  ; 
that  is,  had  we  driven  them  back  on  our  front,  the  left,  and  held^the  position. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  what  number  of  men  would  it  have  be^v^ 
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prudent  and  necessary  to  have  held  in  reserve  to  guard  the  heads  of  the 
bridges  where  you  had  crossed  ;  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
artillery  we  had  in  position  there  to  defend  them  ? 

Answer.  The  bridges  were  badly  situated  for  that  purpose,  because  our 
attack  was  on  the  extreme  left,  and  our  bridges  were  on  our  extreme  right. 
The  enemy  had  occupied  ground  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river. 
There  was  a  plateau  of  about  two  miles  in  width,  extending  from  the  river 
to  the  enemy's  lines.  That  compelled  the  occupation  of  more  ground  by  U8 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  I  can  hardly  say  how  many 
men  would  be  needed  to  protect  the  bridges.  That  would  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  operations  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  If  our  advance  had 
been  successful  we  would  not  have  required  any  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
bridges;  they  would  have  held  themselves. 

Question.  It  would  have  been  prudent  to  have  had  some  in  reserve  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  bridges. 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  that  one  or  two  divisions  right  at  the  bridge- 
heads would  have  been  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  army  to  have  rallied  upon, 
had  the  advance  not  been  successful. 

Question.  Were  you  aware  of  the  orders  that  General  Bumside  gave  to 
General  Franklin  to  move  up  to  your  support  with  the  whole  of  his  dispos- 
able force  ? 

Answer.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  I  was  not  aware  of  them.  Indeed  I 
was  not  aware  of  them  until  I  accidentally  met  General  Bumside  last  night, 
and  he  so  informed  me. 

Question.  What  was  the  amount  of  artillery  we  had  engaged  over  there? 

Answer.  I  had  twelve  pieces — three  batteries  of  four  pieces — in  my  divi- 
sion, and  General  Gibbon  had  two  batteries — ^from  eight  to  twelve  pieces. 

Question.  How  many  pieces  were  there  in  reserve  not  brought  up  ? 

Answer.  I  am  not  able  to  say  how  many  pieces  there  were  in  reserve. 
There  was  plenty  of  artillery  there.  We  occupied  a  long  line  fronting  the 
enemy,  extending  from  Deep  creek  to  where  I  attacked — nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half;  and  there  was  artillery  all  along  in  front  of  that  line. 

Question.  One  would  hardly  suppose  that  you  would  have  been  able  to 
have  gained  a  position  so  far  in  their  lines  as  to  be  where  tiieir  reserves 
were,  with  the  small  force  with  which  you  made  the  attack. 

Answer.  I  think  the  attack  was  so  vigorously  made  that  tbey  were  taken 
somewhat  by  surprise  I  did  not  myself  reach  the  plateau  in  front  of  our 
advance.  I  was  down  at  the  railroad  superintending  the  movements  there. 
But  I  was  told  by  some  of  my  officers  who  gained  the  plateau  that  they  passed 
rows  of  the  enemy's  musket  stacked.  The  attack  was  so  vigorous  and  sod- 
den the  enemy  haid  not  time  to  take  up  their  muskets.  Some  of  their  regi- 
ments broke  without  forming. 

Question.  Could  not  your  attack  have  been  made  with  35,000  to  40,000 
more  men  than  were  really  engaged  in  the  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  large  re-enforcements  had 
been  thrown  in  immediately  after  my  attack  we  could  have  held  that  pla- 
teau; and  if  we  had  done  that,  the  result  of  the  operations  there  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  they  were. 

Question.  How  many  men  did  your  division  lose  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  ? 

Answer.  We  lost  1,760  men  out  of  4,500,  or  about  40  per  cent. 

Question.  Did  you  request  support  from  those  who  had  not  come  up;  and 
if  so,  with  what  result  ? 

Answer.  I  sent  back  three  different  times  to  General  Birney  by  three 
staff  officers.  By  two  of  them  I  sent  a  request  that  he  would  advance  to 
my  support.     On  the  third  occasion  I  assumed  the  responsibility,  and  sent 
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him  an  order — ordered  him  to  come  up;  and  on  sending^  back  the  third  time — 
sending  an  order — he  came  up.  To  the  two  previous  messages,  which  were 
requests,  the  answer  was  that  General  Birney  was  under  the  order  of 
General  Reynolds,  sustaining  General  Stoneman,  and  could  not  move  with- 
out their  orders..  After  having  received  two  messages  of  that  kind,  I  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  (it  was  an  assumption  on  my  part)  of  ordering  him 
up,  and  he  did  come  up  just  in  time  to  enable  me  to  get  my  men  out  and 
prevent  the  enemy  from  following  any  further  than  the  edge  of  the  woods  in 
front  of  our  batteries. 

Question.  Did  you  silence  any  of  their  batteries  in  your  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  silenced  their  batteries  twice;  first,  those  they  opened  on  our 
left  and  rear,  and  then  those  they  had  on  the  hill. 

Question.  How  many  prisoners  did  yon  take  ? 

Answer.  Between  300  and  400,  and  several  standards.  One  of  them  I 
turned  over  to  General  Burnside;  the  others  my  men  had  when  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back,  and  were  unable  to  bring  them  with  them  through 
the  woods. 

Question.  Where  was  Genei»l  Franklin  during  the  fight  ? 

Answer.  He  was  at  his  headquarters  near  the  Bernard  House.     I  left  him 

there  when  I  went  to  the  attack,  and  found  him  there  after  I  returned.     I 

believe  he  was  there  during  all  our  operations  there.     That  was  the  most 

•  central  point  of  his  line,  from  which  he  could  receive  reports  from,  and  issue 

orders  to,  all  parts  of  the  line. 

Question.  Do  you  attribute  the  failure  there  to  the  want  of  a  vigorous 
support  ? 

Answer.  The  failure  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  want  of  a  larger  force 
in  the  attack. 

Question.  Was  that  force  in  a  condition  to  have  supported  you  ? 

Answer.  There  was  a  portion  of  that  force  that  could  have  come  up  sooner 
than  it  did.  The  division  of  General  Birney,  I  think,  might  have  come  up 
sooner  than  it  did;  and  I  think  General  Gibbon's  division  might  have  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  than  it  did.  I  would  refer  the  xjommittee  to  my  oflScial 
report,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here,  [producing  it,]  for  the  particulars. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  and  spirit  of  your  army  now  ? 

Answer.  I  consider  the  army  in  very  good  condition  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  the  measures  initiated  since  General  Hooker  has  taken  command, 
panting  furloughs  to  the  men  and  leaves  of  absence  to  the  oflScers,  and 
other  orders  looking  to  their  comfort  and  efficiency,  have  had  the  effect  of 
very  much  improving  the  condition  of  that  army.  I  never  did  think  the 
army  in  as  bad  condition  as  many  persons  away  from  the  army  have  seemed 
to  think. 


Appendix  to  testimony  of  General  Geo,  G.  Meade, 

Headquarters  Third  Division  First  Corps  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

December  20,  1862. 

Captain:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  subjoined  report  of  the  part  taken 
by  this  division  in  the  recent  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg. 

This  division  is  composed  of  three  brigades,  organized  and  commanded  as 
follows: 

The  1st  brigade.  Colonel  Wm.  T.  Sinclair,  6th  regiment  Pennsylvania  re- 
serve corps,  commanding,  consists  of  the  1st  rifles,  (Bucktails,)  1st,  2d,  and 
6th  regiments  Pennsylvania  reserve  corps. 

The  second  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  A.  L.  Magilton,  4th  regiment 
Pennsylvania  reserve  corps,  contains  the  3d,  4th,  7th  and  8th  regiments 
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Pennsylvania  reserve  corps,  together  with  the  142(i  regiment  Pennsylvania 
volunteers. 

The  third  brigade,  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  C.  Feger  Jackson, 
was  composed  of  the  6th,  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  regiments  Pennsylvania 
reserve  corps. 

Attached  to  this  division  were  four  batteries,  each  of  four  guns;  two  of 
light  12-pounders,  one  commanded  by  Captain  D.  R.  Ransom,  3d  United 
States  artillery;  the  other  by  Lieutenant  T.  G.  Simpson,  1st  Pennsylvania 
artillery;  and  two  of  3-inch  rifled  guns,  commanded  by  Captains  J.  H.  Cooper 
and  F.  P.  Amsden,  1st  Pennsylvania  artillery. 

On  the  11th  instant  the  division  moved  from  the  camp  near  White  Oak 
Church  to  the  vicinity  of  the  point  on  the  Rappahannock  river  selected  for 
the  crossing  of  the  left  grand  division.  The  previous  evening  Captain 
Amsden's  battery  of  rifled  guns  had  been  detached  and  ordered  to  report  to 
Captain  De  Russey,  United  States  army,  for  service  on  the  river  bank. 
Brigadier  General  Jackson's  brigade,  together  with  Ransom's  and  Simpson's 
batteries,  were  also  detached  and  sent  down  during  the  night  of  the  10th 
and  posted  on  the  river  bank  to  protect  the  crossing  party,  which  duty  was 
successfully  accomplished  without  any  loss,  although  there  was  considerable 
firing  between  our  sharpshooters  and  those  of  the  enemy  posted  on  the  op- 
posite bank. 

The  bridges  being  completed,  the  division  crossed  the  river  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  and  was  posted  on  the  plateau,  on  the  left  of  the  line  of  battle 
formed  by  the  left  grand  division. 

The  following  was  the  formation  of  the  division:  The  first  brigade  in  line 
of  battle,  its  left  resting  on  the  river  bank,  and  the  line  extending,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  along  and  in  rear  of  the  ravine  at  Smithfield,  the  right 
connecting  with  the  left  of  Gibbon's  division.  Two  regiments  of  this  brig- 
ade, the  1st  rifles  and  2d  infantry,  were  detached  ;  the  former  for  picket 
duty,  the  latter  to  occupy  the  buildings  and  outhouses  at  Smithfield,  and  to 
hold  the  bridge  across  the  ravine  at  its  debouche  into  the  river. 

The  batteries  were  posted  in  front  of  the  Ist  brigade,  on  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  where  they  had  complete  command  of  the  front  and  of  the  approach 
by  the  Bowling  Green  road. 

The  2d  brigade  was  formed  in  line  of  battle  300  paces  in  rear  of  the  Ist, 
and  parallel  to  it;  and  the  3d  brigade  along  the  river  bank  in  column  of 
regiments,  the  head  of  the  column  being  100  paces  in  rear  of  the  left  of  the 
2d  brigade.  This  position  was  occupied  by  3  p.  m.,  without  any  serious 
opposition  from  the  enemy,  but  with  occasional  skirmishes  with  the  pickets 
in  front. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13tli,  I  accompanied  the  general  commanding 
the  1st  corps  to  the  headquarters  of  the  .left  grand  division,  where  the  com- 
manding general  indicated  the  point  he  was  instructed  to  attack;  and  I  was 
informed  that  my  division  had  been  selected  to  make  the  attack.  The  point 
indicated  was  on  the  ridge,  or  rather  range  of  heights,  extending  from  tfie 
Rappahannock,  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  to  the  Massaponax,  and  was 
situated  near  the  left  of  this  ridge,  where  it  terminated  in  the  Massaponax 
valley.  Between  the  heights  to  be  attacked,  and  the  plateau  on  which  the 
left  grand  division  was  posted,  there  was  a  depression  or  hollow  of  several 
hundred  yards  in  width,  through  which,  and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  heights, 
the  Richmond  railroad  ran.  The  heights  along  the  east  were  wooded.  The 
slope  to  the  railroad  from  the  extreme  left,  for  the  space  of  300  or  400  yards, 
was  clear.  Beyond  this  it  was  wooded;  the  woods  extending  across  the 
hollow,  and  in  front  of  the  railroad.  The  plateau  on  our  side  was  level,  and 
cultivated  ground  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hollow,  where  there  was  quite  a 
fall  to  the  railroad. 
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The  enemy  occupied  the  wooded  heights,  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  the 
woods  in  front.  Owing  to  the  woods  nothing  could  be  seen  of  them,  while 
all  our  movements  on  the  cleared  ground  were  exposed  to  their  view. 

Immediately  on  receiving  orders,  the  division  was  moved  forward,  across 
the  Smithfield  ravine,  advancing  down  the  river  some  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred yards,  when  it  turned  sharp  to  the  right,  and  crossed  the  Bowling 
Green  road,  which  here  runs  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  railroad. 
Some  time  was  consumed  in  removing  the  hedge  fences  on  this  road,  and 
bridging  the  drains  on  each  side  for  the  passage  of  artillery. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o^clock,  the  column  of  attack  was  formed,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Ist  brigade  in  line  of  battle  on  the  crest  of  the  hollow  and  facing 
the  railroad,  with  the  6th  regiment  deployed  as  skirmishers  ;  the  2d  brigade 
in  rear  of  the  1st  three  hundred  paces  ;  the  3d  brigade  by  the  flank,  its 
right  flank  being  a  few  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  1st  brigade,  having  the  9th 
regiment  deployed  on  its  flank  as  skirmishers  and  flankers  ;  the  batteries 
between  the  1st  and  2d  brigades. 

This  disposition  had  scarcely  been  made  when  the  enemy  opened  a  brisk 
fire  from  a  battery  posted  on  the  Bowling  Green  road,  the  shot  from  which 
took  the  command  from  the  left  and  rear.  Apprehending  an  attack  from 
that  quarter,  the  3d  brigade  was  faced  to  the  left,  (thus  forming,  with  the 
let,  two  sides  of  a  square.)  Simpson's  battery  was  advanced  to  the  front 
and  left  of  the  3d  brigade,  and  Cooper's  and  Ransom's  batteries  moved  to  a 
knoll  on  the  left  of  the  1st  brigade.  These  batteries  immediately  opened  on 
the  enemy's  battery,  and,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  Gen.  Doubleday's  bat- 
teries in  our  rear,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bowling  Green  road,  after  some 
twenty  minutes'  firing,  silenced  and  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  guns. 

During  this  artillery  duel  the  enemy  advanced  a  body  of  sharpshooters 
along  the  Bowling  Green  road,  and  under  cover  of  the  hedges  and  trees  at 
the  roadside.  General  Jackson  promptly  sent  out  two  companies  of  marks- 
men from  his  brigade,  who  drove  the  enemy  back.  No  further  demonstra- 
tion on  our  left  and  rear  being  made,  the  advance  was  again  determined  on. 

Previous  to  pushing  forward  the  infantry,  the  batteries  were  directed  to 
shell  the  heights  and  the  woods  in  front.  For  this  purpose,  and  to  protect 
our  line  in  case  of  falling  back.  Ransom's  battery  was  moved  to  the  right 
and  front  of  the  1st  brigade,  and  Amsden's  battery,  which  had  just  rejoined 
from  detached  duty,  was  posted  on  the  right  of  Cooper. 

During  this  operation,  by  the  orders  of  the  general  commanding  1st  corps, 
the  3d  brigade  changed  front,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  left  of  the 
Ist  brigade,  itB  left  extending  so  as  to  be  nearly  opposite  to  the  end  of  the 
ridge  to  be  attacked.  The  formation  was  barely  executed  before  the  enemy 
opened  a  sharp  fire  from  a  battery  posted  on  the  heights  to  our  exteme  left. 
Cooper's,  Amsden's,  and  Ransom's  batteries  were  immediately  turned  on  it, 
and  after  about  thirty  minutes'  rapid  firing,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  guns, 
having  had  two  of  his  limbers  or  caissons  blown  up,  the  explosions  from 
wFRch  were  plainly  visible.  As  soon  as  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced,  the 
line  of  infantry  was  advanced  to  the  attack. 

The  1st  brigade  to  the  right  advanced  several  hundred  yards  over  cleared 
ground,  driving  the  enemy's  skirmishers  before  them,  till  they  reached  the 
woods  previously  described  as  being  in  front  of  the  railroad,  which  they 
entered,  driving  the  enemy  out  of  them  to  the  railroad,  where  they  were 
found  strongly  posted  in  ditches  and  behind  temporary  defences.  The  bri- 
gade (1st)  drove  them  from  there,  and  up  the  heights  in  their  front.  Owing 
to  a  heavy  fire  being  received  on  their  right  flank,  they  obliqued  over  to  that 
side,  but  continued  forcing  the  enemy  back  till  they  had  crowned  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  crossed  a  main  road  which  runs  along  the  crest,  and  reached 
open  ground  on  the  other  side,  where  they  were  assailed  by  a  very  severe 
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fire  from  a  large  force  in  their  front,  and  at  the  same  time  the  enemy  opened 
a  battery  which  completely  enfiladed  them  from  the  right  flank.  After  hold- 
ing their  ground  for  some  time,  no  support  arriving,  they  were  compelled  to 
falh  back  to  the  railroad. 

The  2d  brigade,  which  advanced  in  rear  of  the  Ist,  after  reaching  the  rail- 
road, with  so  severe  a  fire  on  their  right  flank  that  the  4th  regiment  halted 
and  formed  faced  to  the  right,  to  repel  this  attack.  The  other  regiments, 
in  passing  through  the  woods,  being  assailed  from  the  left,  inclined  in  that 
direction  and  ascended  the  heights,  the  3d  going  up  as  the  12 let  of  the  Ist 
brigade  was  retiring.  The  3d  continued  to  advance  and  reaclied  nearly  the 
same  point  as  the  1st  brigade,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  for  the  same 
reason.  The  7th  engaged  the  enemy  to  the  left,  capturing  many  prisoners 
and  a  standard,  driving  them  from  their  rifle-pits  and  temporary  defences, 
and  continuing  the  pursuit  till  encountering  the  enemy's  re-enforcements, 
they  were  in  turn  driven  back.  The  3d  brigade  had  not  advanced  over  100 
yards  when  the  battery  on  the  height  on  its  left  was  remanned,  and  poured 
a  destructive  fire  into  its  ranks.  Perceiving  this,  I  despatched  my  aide-de- 
camp, Lieutenant  Dehon,  with  orders  for  General  Jackson  to  move  by  the 
right  flank  till  he  could  clear  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  battery,  and 
then  ascending  the  height  through  the  woods  sweep  round  to  the  left  and 
take  the  battery.  Unfortunately  Lieutenant  Dehon  fell  just  as  be  reached 
Oeneral  Jackson,  and  a  short  time  after  the  latter  officer  was  killed.  The 
regiments  did,  however,  partially  execute  the  movement  by  obliquing  to  the 
right,  and  advanced  across  the  railroad,  a  portion  ascending  the  heights  in 
their  front.  The  loss  of  their  commander,  and  the  severity  of  the  fire,  from 
both  artillery  and  infantry,  to  which  they  were  subjected,  compelled  them  to 
withdraw,  when  those  on  their  right  withdrew. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  attack  was  for  a  time  perfectiy 
successful.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  railroad,  his  rifle-pits  and  breast- 
works, for  over  half  a  mile  ;  over  fiOO  prisoners  were  taken,  and  several 
standards  ;  when  the  advanced  line  encountered  the  heavy  re-enforcements 
of  the  enemy,  who,  recovering  from  the  effects  of  our  assault,  and  perceiving 
both  our  flanks  unprotected,  poured  in  such  a  destructive  fire  from  all  three 
directions,  as  to  compel  the  line  to  fall  back,  which  was  conducted  witboat 
confusion. 

Perceiving  the  danger  of  too  great  penetration  of  my  line  without  sup- 
port, I  despatched  several  staff  officers  both  to  General  Gibbon's  command 
and  General  Birney's  (whose  division  had  replaced  mine  at  the  batteries 
from  whence  we  advanced)  urging  an  advance  to  my  support ;  the  one  on 
my  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  A  brigade  of  Birney's  advanced  to  our  relief, 
just  as  my  men  were  withdrawn  from  the  woods;  and  Gibbon's  division  ad- 
vanced into  the  woods  on  our  right,  in  time  to  assist  materially  in  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  my  broken  line. 

An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  reform  the  division  in  the  hollow  in 
front  of  the  batteries.  Failing  in  this,  the  command  was  reformed  beycJnd 
the  Bowling  Green  road,  and  marched  to  the  ground  occupied  the  night 
before,  where  it  was  held  in  reserve  till  the  night  of  the  15th,  when  we  re- 
crossed  the  river. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  list  giving  the  names  of  the  killed,  wounded^ 
and  missing,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  1,760.  When  I  report  that 
4,600  men  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  division  taken  into 
action,  this  large  loss,  being  nearly  40  per  cent,  will  fully  bear  me  out  in 
the  expression  of  my  satisfaction  at  the  good  conduct  of  both  officers  and 
men.  While  I  deeply  regret  the  inability  of  the  division,  after  having  suc- 
cessfully penetrated  the  enemy's  line,  to  remain  and  hold  what  had  been 
secured,  at  the  same  time  I  deem  their  withdrawal  a  matter  of  necessity. 
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With  one  brigade  commander  killed,  another  wonnded,  nearly  half  their 
number  hors  du  combat^  with  regiments  separated  from  brigades  and  compa- 
nies from  regiments,  and  all  the  confusion  and  disaster  incidental  to  the 
advance  of  an  extended  line  through  woods  and  other  obstructions,  assailed 
by  a  heavy  fire,  not  only  of  infantry  but  of  artillery,  not  only  in  front  but  on 
both  f  anks,  the  best  troops  would  be  justified  in  withdrawing  without  loss 
of  honor. 

The  reports  of  the  brigade  commanders,  herewith  submitted,  are  referred 
to  for  details  not  contained  in  this  report. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Colonel  W.  T.  Sinclair,  sixth  regiment,  and  Colonel 
A.  L.  Magilton,  fourth  regiment,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  handled  their 
commands.  To  Colonel  Sinclair  particularly,  who  had  command  of  the  ad- 
vance during  the  whole  day,  and  who  was  severely  wounded,  I  desire  to 
express  my  obligation  for  the  assistance  rendered  me. 

To  the  members  of  my  personal  staff.  Captain  E.  C.  Baird,  assistant  adju- 
tant general,  Captain  A.  Coxe,  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  Lieutenant  E. 
G.  Mason,  fifth  regiment,  aides-de-camp,  I  tender  my  thanks  for  the  prompt 
and  fearless  manner  in  which  they  conveyed  my  orders  to  all  parts  of  the 
field.  The  loss  of  Lieutenant  Arthur  Dehon,  twelfth  regiment,  my  aide,  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  as  he  was  a  young  man  of  high  promise,  endeared- 
to  all  who  knew  him  for  his  manly  virtues  and  amiable  character. 

The  public  service  has  also  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Brigadier  Oeneral  C. 
Fegor  Jackson,  an  officer  of  merit  and  reputation,  who  owed  his  position  to 
his  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  previous  actions. 

Others  have  fallen  of  distinguished  merit,  and  there  are  many  of  the 
living  whom  it  will  be  my  pleasure  hereafter  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
government  for  their  distinguished  acts  of  gallantry. 

At  present  I  must  refer  to  the  reports  of  brigade  and  regimental  com- 
manders. 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  G.  MEADE, 
Major  Oeneral  Commanding. 

Captain  C.  Kingsbury, 

Ass^t  Adft  OenHy  Headquarters  First  Corps, 


Washington,  March  23,  1863. 
Major  General  John  F.  Reynolds  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I  am  a  major  general  of  volunteers,  in  command  at  present  of  the 
first  corps,  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  What  was  your  command  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  in 
December  last  ? 

Answer.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  I  commanded  the  first  corps 
attached  to  the  left  grand  division  under  General  Franklin. 

Question.  Of  what  divisions  was  your  corps  composed  ? 

Answer.  The  divisions  of  Doubleday,  Gibbon,  and  Meade.  They  were  old 
divisions,  and  had  had  different  commanders  before.  But  those  were  the 
commanders  at  that  time. 

Question.  What  were  your  orders  in  relation  to  the  attack  to  be  made  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  day  of  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  My  orders  were  to  carry  out  the  orders  received  from  General 
I 
# 
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Burnside  bj'  General  Franklin  that  morning,  which  oraers  were  to  attack 
the  enemy^s  position  at  the  Hamilton  House,  passing  below  Smithfield,  with 
one  or  two  divisions,  and  to  hold  that  point.  I  immediately  put  my  troops 
in  motion,  without  the  slightest  delay,  formed  them,  and  moved  to  the  attack, 
putting  in  two  divisions  to  make  the  attack  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the 
orders.  The  attack  was  made  by  Meade's  division,  carrying  the  enemy's 
position  to  a  certain  extent.  Gibbon's  was  pushed  in  on  Meade's  right  to 
support  him,  and  Doubleday  was  brought  up,  intending  to  put  him  in  on 
Meade's  left;  but  a  very  strong  demonstration  was  made  by  the  enemy  on 
our  left  with  artillery  and  cavalry — so  strong  that  I  had  to  throw  the  whole 
of  Doubleday's  division  against  them.  Meade's  position  was  held  for  some 
time  and  supports  sent  for.  But  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  before  the 
enemy  had  made  a  counter  attack,  and  driven  Meade  from  the  position  he 
had  gained.  The  position  was  in  the  woods,  and  all  that  could  be  seen  of 
the  enemy's  dispositions  was  very  little  indeed.  We  could  not  tell  what  his 
position  was  at  the  time.  The  supports  that  came  up  to  Meade  were,  first, 
the  brigade  of  General  Birney;  two  regiments  of  that  brigade  were  put  in 
the  woods  to  support  Meade,  but  were  driven  out  with  him.  The  rest  of  the 
troops  as  they  came  up  were  thrown  to  the  support  of  our  artillery,  then 
holding  our  line,  and  covering  the  attack.  There  were  other  troops  sent  up 
late  in  the  afternoon.  But  our  troops  having  been  driven  from  the  woods,  I 
did  not  order  another  attack  to  be  made,  considering  it  too  late  in  the  day 
to  make  a  new  attack  without  further  instructions.  Having  reported  the 
result  of  my  attack,  the  troops  maintained  the  line  of  battle  we  had  estab- 
lished from  that  time  until  we  were  withdrawn  on  the  night  of  the  15tli. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  Meade's  division  ? 

Answer.  It  was  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand,  I  think. 

Question.  Was  that  a  strong  or  weak  division  ? 

Answer.  Judging  from  the  morning  reports,  it  was  the  strongest  division 
I  had. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  forces  on  our  side,  actually  en- 
gaged at  that  point  ? 

Answer.  I  considered  that  I  had  about  16,000  men,  according  to  the  re- 
turns. My  corps  at  that  time  was  about  16,000  strong,  and  they  were  all 
engaged,  and  two  regiments  of  Birney's  division  were  engaged.  That,  I 
believe,  was  all  that  was  actually  engaged  in  the  attack.  17,000, 1  sop- 
pese,  would  cover  all. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  General  Franklin  had  in  his 
grand  division  ?* 

Answer.  I  think  the  grand  division  was  about  37,000  men.  Smith's 
corps,  I  think,  was  21,000;  it  may  have  been  more.  It  was  a  very  strong 
corps. 

Question.  How  many  of  Hooker's  grand  division  had  General  Franklin, 
in  addition  to  his  own  grand  division  ? 

Answer.  Two  divisions,  under  command  of  General  Stoneman,  were  sent 
to  him — sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridges,  but  were  not  crossed  over 
until  after  the  action  commenced,  on  the  13th. 

Question.  Were  the  divisions  under  Stoneman  crossed  over  before  Meade 
made  his  attack  ? 

Answer.  They  must  have  commenced  crossing  before  Meade  made  his 
attack. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  crossed  before  he  made  his 
attack  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  We  had  moved  down  some  distance  below  the 
bridges. 
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Question.  At  what  do  you  estimate  the  whole  force  across  the  river  there. 
InclndiDg  the  division  from  General  Hooker's  command  ?  *    - 

Answer.  I  should  suppose  there  were  about  56,000  or  60,000  men. 

Question.  Why  were  not  more  troops  used  against  the  enemy,  there  being 
over  the  river  from  56,000  to  60,000  men,  and  only  16,000  or  17,000  en-# 
gaged? 

Answer.  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question.  I  can  only  give  my  opinion 
that  it  must  have  been  upon  the  supposition  that  the  order  of  General 
Bumside  contemplated  a  movement  down  the  old  Richmond  road.  General 
Franklin  was  ordered  to  hold  a  part  of  his  troops  for  that  movement.  I 
suppose  that  was  the  reason. 

Question.  In  order  that  that  movement  might  be  made,  was  it  not  es- 
sential that  the  point  indicated  in  the  order  to.  be  taken  should  have  been 
taken  ? 

Answer.  It  should  have  been  taken  and  held,  and  the  movement  might 
then  have  been  made,  I  suppose  ? 

Question.  If  that  order  contemplated  that  that  point  should  be  taken  and 
held,  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  general  commanding  there  to  use  his  whole 
force  to  take  that  point — reserving  only  such  portion  as  might  be  necessary 
to  hold  the  heads  of  the  bridges — if  the  whole  force  was  requisite  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Answer.  It  ior  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that  question  positively. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  whole  force  there  must  judge  for  himself  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  will  carry  out  the  orders  he  has  received.  We 
were  fighting  with  the  river  to  our  backs,  and  in  case  of  a  serious  reverse 
there,  the  army  would  have  been  destroyed.  I  suppose  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, under  such  circumstances,  for  a  general  to  hold  a  pretty  large  force  in 
reserve;  at  least  to  have  a  large  body  of  his  troops  ready  to  resist  any 
counter-attack  that  might  be  made  by  the  enemy,  should  the  part  of  the 
troops  that  were  engaged  in  carrying  out  that  order  meet  with  a  reverse. 
Had  we  gone  in  with  all  our  force  over  there  and  failed,  the  army  would 
have  been  destroyed.  If  a  larger  force  had  been  up  there  in  time,  I  would 
have  put  it  into  the  attack  at  once.  I  was  going  to  put  General  Double- 
day's  division  in  behind  Meade,  and  carry  the  whole  thing  through  as  far 
as  my  corps  was  concerned.  But  the  demonstration  made  by  the  enemy  on 
our  left  was  so  strong  that  I  had  to  turn  Doubleday  square  off  to  the  left  to 
meet  it;  and  he  did  not  succeed  in  driving  the  enemy  off  until  it  was  too 
late  to  move  Doubleday  up  again  to  support  Meade. 

Question.  Why  was  not  the  attacking  force  better  supported  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  due  to  several  causes.  The  troops  ordered  up 
did  not  come  up  in  time  to  the  scene  of  Meade's  attack.  I  think  they  did 
not  move  rapidly  enough  under  the  artillery  fire  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected in  coming  up. 

Question.  Why  were  not  more  troops  placed  in  position  to  give  immediate 
snpport  to  the  attacking  force  ? 

Answer.  I  considered  that  the  attacking  force  was  my  corps.  I  attacked 
^th  the  whole  corps,  and  there  were  no  other  troops  that  I  know  of  ordered 
to  follow  me. 

Question.  In  your  judgment,  should  there  not  have  been  other  troops  in  a 
position  to  give  prompt  support  to  you  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  should. 

Qustion.     Who  is  responsible  for  that  not  having  been  done  ? 

Answer.  I  can  hardly  say  who  is  responsible,  for  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  orders  that  were  given. 

Question.  Did  the  attacking  force,  under  General  Meade,  reach  the  point 
which  it  was  desired  they  should  take  and  hold. 
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Answer.  I  think  not  quite.  I  think  they  were  a  little  short  of  it.  They 
got  oil  a  road,  but  it  was  a  by-road,  not  the  main  road  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  enemy's  forces. 

Question.  Did  they  reach  near  that  point  ? 
>      Answer.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Question.  Had  that  point  been  taken  and  held  as  contemplated  by  the 
order,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  result  ? 

Answer.  If  that  point  had  been  taken  and  held,  the  enemy  would  have 
been  obliged  to  vacate  their  position.  We  could  have  thrown  the  mass  of 
our  troops  down  below  and  got  in  their  rear,  and  reached  their  line  of  coi»- 
munications,  and  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  fall  back. 

Question.  Have  you  any  doubt  that,  had  you  been  fully  supported,  you 
could  have  taken  and  held  the  position  indicated  in  General  Burnside^ 
order  ? 

Answer.  I  think  if  we  had  been  fully  supported  with  ti^oops  sufficient,  we 
could  have  taken  and  held  it ;  but,  in  the  operation  of  doin^  that,  it  might 
have  been  necessary  to  have  moved  the  bridges  down,  or  thrown  other 
bridges  over  below.     There  was  no  preparation  of  thitt  kind  made . 

Question.  Why  would  that  have  been  necessary  if  you  had  taken  and 
held  that  point,  and  the  taking  and  holding  of  that  point  would  have 
causedthe  enemy  to  have  retired  from  their  position  ? 

Answer.  I  consider  that  all  operations  of  that  kind,  all  military  attacks, 
&c.,  are  so  uncertain  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  all  cases  to  provide  for 
a  failure.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  positively  that  we  could  have  held  that  point 
if  we  had  taken  it.  We  might  have  been  so  attacked  as  to  have  been  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  not  have  been  able  to  hold  the  point  If  it  bad  been 
taken  and  held  it  would  have  compelled  the  enemy  to  fall  back. 

Question.  Could  you  reasonably  have  expected  any  success  against  the 
enemy,  if  with  a  force  of  from  66,000  to  60,000  across  the  river,  you  used 
only  17,000  against  the  eneny? 

Answer.  You  must  take  in  connexion  with  the  lower  operation  the  one 
above.  I  supposed  that  they  had  some  reference  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
part  of  the  troops  not  used  in  the  attack  would  be  used  in  pursuit,  or  in  some 
other  manner.  If  they  had  succeeded  in  carrying  the  point  above  Freder- 
icksburg, then  the  enemy  would  have  had  to  fall  back,  and  we  could  hafe 
followed  in  pursuit  with  fresh  troops  we  had.  All  these  things  have  to  be 
decided  by  the  commanding  general,  I  think. 

Question.  At  or  about  what  hour  did  Meade  make  the  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  think  it  was  about  12  o'clock,  or  a  little  after. 

Question.  Did  he  send  to  you  at  any  time  for  help  ? 

Answer.  He  sent  to  me  to  say  that  Gibbon  was  not  advancing  on  his 
right.  I  sent  Gibbon  orders;  and  also  went  over  myself,  and  urged  hira  on. 
I  sent  two  aides-de-camp,  and  they  were  with  him  there,  doing  the  best  they 
could  to  help  him  on.  They  did  not  advance  as  vigorously  as  they  should 
have  done,  I  think. 

Question.  Do  you  recollect  at  about  what  time  you  received  this  request 
for  aid  from  General  Meade  ? 

Answer.  It  was  about  the  time  that  his  men  got  fairly  into  the  woods,  and 
got  near  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

Question.  Before  or  after  he  pierced  their  lines  ? 

Answer.  To  say  "  pierced  their  lines ''  is  rather  uncertain,  rather  indefi- 
nite. I  think  it  was  about  the  time  he  got  beyond  the  railroad,  and  com- 
menced sending  back  prisoners. 

Question.  Can  you  state  to  us  the  number  of  men  lost  by  your  respectite 
divisions  ? 

Answer.  My  impression  is  that  the  first  reports  of  the  loss  of  the  corps 
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were  betweeu  5,000  and  6,000  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  nnmber 
was  somewhat  reduced  afterwards,  but  the  exact  amount  I  do  not  now 
remember.     It  must  have  been  over  4,000  men. 

Question.  Did  Doubled  ay's  division  suffer  much  ? 

Answer.  Considerably  less  than  the  others. 

Question.  Do  you  know  his  loss? 

Answer.  I  do  not  remember.     I  can  furnish  the  exact  losses,  if  desired. 

Question.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  orders  from  General  Burnside  to 
General  Franklin  during  the  day,  subsequent  to  the  first  order  under  which 
you  acted  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  subsequent  orders  to  General  Frank- 
in  on  that  day.     I  never  heard  that  there  were  any  others. 

Question  Were  any  of  General  Franklin's  troops  actively  engaged,  except 
those  commanded  by  you  ? 

Answer.  None  that  I  know  of.  The  batteries  of  General  Smith's  corps 
were  engaged  a  part  of  the  time,  and  there  may  have  been  some  movement 
on  the  right  which  I  did  not  know  of.  I  think  a  regiment  was  sent  out  to 
take  a  battery,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  went.  Colonel  Hatch,  the  one 
I  have  before  spoken  of  [see  previous  testimony]  as  having  escaped  from 
the  prison  in  Richmond,  was  killed  there.  After  General  Stoneman  got  on 
to  the  field,  he  took  command  of  his  own  troops. 

By  Mr.  Odell : 

Question.  How  far  was  the  point  of  attack  by  Meade  from  the  river,  and 
how  far  from  the  place  of  crossing  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  was  more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  river.     It  was  over  two  miles  from  the  point  of  crossing. 


Appendix  to  testimony  of  General  Beynoids, 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

December  13 — 5.65  a.  m. 

General  Hardie  will  carry  this  despatch  to  you  and  remain  with  you 
during  the  day.  The  general  commanding  directs  that  you  keep  your  whole 
command  in  position  for  a  rapid  movement  down  the  old  Richmond  road,  and 
yon  will  send  out  at  once  a  division  at  least,  to  pass  below  Smithfield  to 
seize,  if  possible,  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's,  on  this  side  of  the 
Massaponax,  taking  care  to  keep  it  well  supported  and  its  line  of  retreat 
open.  He  has  ordered  another  column  of  a  division  or  more  to  be  moved 
from  General  Sumner's  command  up  the  plank  road  to  its  intersection  of  the 
telegraph  road,  where  they  will  divide  with  a  view  of  seizing  the  heights  on 
both  of  those  roa^ls.  Holding  these  heights,  with  the  heights  near  Captain 
Hamilton's,  will,  I  hope,  compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  whole  ridge 
between  these  points.  He  makes  these  moves  by  columns  distant  from  each 
other  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  a  collision  of  our  own  forces, 
which  might  occur  in  a  general  movement  during  the  fog.  Two  of  General 
Hooker's  divisions  are  in  your  rear,  at  the  bridges,  and  will  remain  there  as 
supports.  Copies  of  instructions  to  Generals  Sumner  and  Hooker  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  by  an  orderly  very  soon.  You  will  keep  your  whole  com- 
mand in  readiness  to  move  at  once  as  soon  as  the  fog  lifts.  The  watchword, 
which,  if  possible,  should  be  given  to  every  company,  will  be  "  Scott." 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  PARKE,  Chief  of  Staff . 

Major  General  Franklin, 

Commanding  Left  Grand  Diuision  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

A  true  copy.  JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS, 

Mq^or  General  Volunteers  Commandinq. 
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Consolidated  morning  report  of  first  army  corps,  commanded  by  Major  Crenerdl 
John  F.  Reynolds,  dated  ^December  10, 1862. 


Troops. 

Present  for  doty. 

Commanding  officer. 

a 

B 

1 
t 

i 

8 
1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1? 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1 

MaJ.  Gen .  J.  V.  Reynolds 

Lieut.  Col.  C.  8.  Douty 

Corps  comm'der  and  staff. 
Ist  Maine  cavalry 

Artillery 

1 

8 
.... 

"» 

9 
30 

•••  ^' 

9 

I 

10 

4£ 

riasT  DIVISION. 
Brig.  Gen.  8.  Meredith 

4 
177 

'i 

1 
13 

15 
363 

16 
376 

479 
5,484 

415 

8taffand  inflmtry 

18 

5,W 

Total 

18 

181 

1 

14 

377 

399 

3,963 

6,M 

Artillery 

SBCOND   DIVISION. 

Brif.  Gen.  N.  Taylor 

(Gibbon,  temp'y  absent) 

4 
140 

.... 

'l4 

19 
955 

19 
370 

357 
4,457 

an 

8taff  and  infantry 

14 

4,W 

Total....  i 

14 

144 

1 

14 

S67 

983 

4,814 

5,896 

Artillery 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Brig.  Gen.  O.  O.  Meade 

5 
147 

"a* 

"i' 

19 
303 

19 
311 

434 
6,03i 

431 

8taffandinfkntry 

15 
15 
IT 

«,» 

Total    

15Q 

9 

6 

315 

393 

6,456 

6,771 

Total ......tt.   •■.*•• 

487 

5 

4S 

969 

1,036 

17,631 

•18,«7 

HBADQUARTBaS   FlRfT  AkXT  CoKPS, 

Near  WhiU  Oak  Church,  FirgiMia, 
A  true  copy. 


10,1869. 

JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS, 
Major  Oenerai  VolunUen  C 


Field  return  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  first  army  corps,  during  the 
engagement  of  December  13,  1862. 


Present  <br 
duty. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missinf. 

AgfRfUe 
easaaltiei. 

e 

1 

i 
1 

o 

a 

e 

1 

1 

e 

i 

s 

BKIG.  OBN.  A.  DODBLBDAT,  riBST  DI- 
VISION. 

1st  brigade 

58 

870 
694 
959 
491 
414 

.... 
*i 

3 

4 
9 
9 
7 

1 

1 

..... 

1 

15 
13 
41 
39 
15 

3 

1 

11^ 

3d  brigade 

5 

I 

110 

21 

3d  brigade               l             

71 
97 
14 

M 

4th  brigade 

ISl 

Artillery 

a 

Total 

937 

3,498 

9 

39 

4 

115 

116 

6 

ST 

Biao.  OBN.  J.  GIBBON,SBCOND  DIVISION. 

Division  officer ,, 

1 
32 
29 
16 

1 

1    

Ist  brigade 

43 
45 
44 
11 

508 
609 
523 
951 

9 

1 
1 

39 
69 
36 
9 

351 

378 

349 

15 

5 
3 
3 

834 

351 
309 

1 

89        614 

9d  brigade ; 

36        601 

3d  brigade 

19  1      J6T 

Artillery 

1        18 

1 

Total 

149 

1,891 

4 

146 

61 

893 

10 

781 

75  i   1-S^ 

1 
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Field  return  of  killed,  toounded,  and  missing,  Sfc. — Continued. 


Present  for 
duty. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Aggregate 
casualties. 

1 

B 

s 

e 

t 

6 
O 

B 

1 

i 

e 

1 

O 

1 

1 

o 

1 

BBIO.  OBH.  O.  G.  MBADB,  THIRD  DIVI- 
SION. 

Division  officer 

1 
5 
4 
6 

1 

23 
27 
36 

iflt  brigade 

49 

51 

42 

3 

17 
22 
23 

386 
417 
467 
25 

1 
I 
7 

129 

245 

237 

4 

557 

*2d  bricade   ; 

713 

3d  brigade 

746 

Artillery 

33 

*  * 

Total 

33 

60 

16 

138 

62 

1,295 

9 

615 

87 

2,048 

Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  S.  Doaty,  1st 
Maine  cavalry 

61 

3 

3 

' 

Total  of  the  corps 

9.110 

23 

316 

127 

2,308 

19 

1,512 

168 

4,134 

• 

' 

Ubadqdaktbks  Fibst  Arkt  Cobps,  Deetmber  14, 1863. 


JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS, 
Mttj^r  Gtneral  Voluntten  ComtnanJing, 


Recapitulation  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  first  army  corps,  'battle  of 
Frederickshurg,  December  13, 1862. 


Killed. 

Wounded.    • 

Missing. 

Aggregate. 

O 

1 

1 

1 

B 

a; 

1 

i 

PIBST  DIVISION. 

1st  brigade 

3 
4 

10 
8 
5 

2 

1 
2 
4 

1 

21 
16 
53 
36 
21 

4 

2 
2 
2 
5 

1 

98 

ad  brigade • 

1 

*  90 

3d  brigade 

3 
16 

65 

4tbbffigade 

1 

60 

Aftiiiery 

36 

Total 

2 

30 

10 

146 

33 

12 

199 

SBCOND  DIVISION. 

General  officer.... 

1 
23 
S5 
15 

1 
27 
30 
18 

lit  brigade 

Sd  brigade 

2 
5 
3 

46 
53 
39 
2 

351 

344 

236 

15 

2 

55 
32 

7 

453 
439 

3d  brigade 

383 

Artillery 

17 

Total  ..i 

10 

•140 

64 

946 

2 

94 

76 

1,180 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

1st  brigade    

4 
3 
6 

42 
62 

47 
7 

10 

19 

1 

335 

406 

391 

18 

2 

1 
9 

112 

132 

309 

4 

16 
26 
34 

1 

489 

9d  brig*d«  , . . .  r -, 

600 

3d  brigade 

647 

Artillery 

39 

Total 

13 

158 

52 

1,150 

18 

457 

77 

1,765 

Total  first  army  corps 

25 

328 

126 

2,242 

14 

574 

165 

3,144 

A  true  copy. 


JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS, 
Major  C^eneral  Fottmtesrs  Commanding. 
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Consolidated  morning  report  of  first  army  corpB^  commanded  by  Major  General 
John  F.  Reyfiolds,  dated  December  20,  1862. 


Troopt. 

Present  for  duty. 

i 

j 

3 

1 

1 

1 

c 

E 

1 

^ 

Major  General  Resmolds 

Lieutenant  J.  P.  Carsea 

Ciintain  W.  Loomiii t 

Oorpt  commMer  and  staff. 
Co.  D,  Irt  Maine  cavalry. 
Co.  K,  iOtb  N.  T.  cavalry. 

Artillery 

1 

8 

...... 

9 

9 

1 
9 

"46* 
88 

364 

5,947 

9 

.... 

1 
1 

47 

91 

.... 

... 

riBlT  DXVIIION. 

Brigadier  General  Doobleday. 

3 
177 

'a 

15' 

11 
359 

11 
368 

37S 

Staff  and  infantry 

18 

&616 

Total 

18 

180 

9 

15 

368 

380 

5,611 

5,»1 

Artillery 

SBOOHD  DIVIfXON. 

Brigadier  General  N.  Taylor. . 

4 
140 

.... 

io 

14 
914 

14 
925 

33Q 

3,951 

i         3M 

Staff>and  infantry 

14 

:      3,476 

Total 

14 

144 

1 

10 

298 

339 

3,581 

i      3,W 

Artillery 

THIKD  DIV»X01f. 

Major  General  G.  G.  Meade. . 

5 
147 

.... 

"4' 

19 
9W 

19 
931 

415 
4,93a 

49i 

Staff  and  infkatry 

15 

4,481 

Total..., 

!*> 

153 

1 

5 

4 

938 

943 

4,645 

4,8* 

47 

Total 

478 

849 

874 

13,979 

14,MI 

Hbadquaktbri  First  Akmy  Corps, 

Ntar  Wmtt  Oak  OurcA,  Virginia,  Dtemtkar  90, 1869. 


A  true  copy. 


JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS, 
M<9Mr  General  FbimmUart  C9mmamMng, 


Washington,  March  28,  1863. 
General  David  D.  Birnet  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  present  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  command  the  first 
division  of  the  third  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember last  ?  * 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  What  command  had  you  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  I  commanded  the  same  division  1  now  do,  at  that  time  in  the 
corps  of  General  Stoneman. 

Question.  Will  you  state  what  orders  you  received  that  day,  and  what 
was  done  by  you  and  j^our  command  in  pursuance  of  those  orders  ? 

Answer.  I  reached  the  Rappahannock  river  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  at  the  bridges  constructed  by  General  Frattklin,  and  remained 
there  with  my  division  under  arms  waiting  orders  to  cross.  At  10  o'clodi 
in  the  morning  I  received  a  written  order  from  General  Stoneman  to  cross 
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with  my  division,  and  to  proceed  to  the  left  and  report  for  orders  to  General 
Reynolds.  I  did  so  immediately,  and  reached  the  left  about  11  o'clock,  and 
found  Meade's  division  in  line,  and  was  told  by  General  Reynolds  that 
General  Meade  was  to  attack.  I  was  ordered  to  bring  ray  division  up  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  Meade,  in  order  to  support  his  attack.  A.t  this  time 
the  cannonading  of  the  enemy  was  very  heavy  and  productive  of  great  loss 
to  us.  It  was  not  very  heavy  upon  my  corpmand,  although  it  was  in  an 
open  field.  The  "  old  Richmond  road,"  I  think  it  is  called,  was  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  field,  on  the  side  of  the  field  next  the  river,  with  heavy  hedges 
dkirting  it,  and  with  but  two  narrow  entrances  through  which  I  moved  my 
command  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  in  two  lines,  in  rear  of  Meade's 
division.  I  then  received  an  order  from  General  Reynolds  to  retire  my 
command  from  the  field,  not  to  expose  them  to  this  cannonading,  which 
was  commenced  when  Meade  advanced.  I  began  the  movement  at  the 
Bame  time  that  I  saw  Meade  advance,  to  the  attack.  In  about 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  I  commenced  my  movement,  and  when  about 
two  regiments  from  ea(;h  brigade  of  my  division  had  passed  through  these 
narrow  passes,  one  of  Meade's  staff  officers  came  to  me  with  a  request  from 
General  Mead^  to  send  re-eniorcements  to  his  support,  and  to  bring  my  com- 
mand forward.  I  pointed  the  officer  to  General  Reynolds,  who  was  on  the 
field,  and  said  that  I  had  just  received  an  order  from  him  (General  Reynolds) 
to  retire  my  command;  but  that  on  hearing  from  General  Reynolds  I  would 
advance  immediately;  and  I  sent  the  staff  officer  to  General  Reynolds. 
Then,  seeing  the  troops  under  General  Meade  beginning  to  fall  back,  I 
ordered  four  regiments  to  advance — the  38th  and  40th  New  York,  the  57th 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  4th  Maine — under  General  J.  Hob^rt  Ward.  And  I 
immediately  rode  up  to  General  Reynolds  and  asked  permission  to  bring  my 
guns  forward — two  batteries  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  I  received  the  per- 
mission, and  at  once  brought  forward  the  two  batteries — the  only  two  in  my 
command — and  opened  upon  the  enemy  in  order  to  cover  this  movement 
of  General  Meade.  As  I  advanced  with  my  command  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill  I  found  Meade's  entire  command — two  divisions — in  utter  confusion, 
and  flying  in  all  directions  without  order  from  the  field.  At  General  Meade's 
request  I  tried  to  stop  the  rout  with  my  command,  and  deployed  two  regi- 
ments to  try  to  stop  the  fugitives;  but  it  was  useless;  they  went  right 
through  us.  The  enemy  pursued  them  closely,  with  great  slaughter,  as  they 
fled  from  the  field.  The  pursuit  was  so  close  that  they  came  within  fifty 
yards  of  my  guns;  I  think  it  was  Earle's  division  of  the  enemy  that  came 
so  close.  I  opened  upon  them  with  cannister  from  four  batteries — my  two 
batteries,  and  two  batteries  of  Meade's  division,  of  which  I  had  taken  com- 
mand— and  drove  them  back.  There  were  no  troops  in  my  rear,  between 
my  command  and  the  river,  except  those  demoralized  troops  of  General 
Meade's  division;  and  which  he  said  were  unreliable  and  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  for  any  further  service.  I  asked  General  Reynolds,  then,  what 
further  was  to  be  done.  I  received  orders  from  him  to  try  and  hold  the  crest 
of  this  hill,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  through  and  attack- 
ing the  division  under  General  Doubleday.  That  was  on  ray  left  and  connecting 
with  the  Rappahannock.  The  line  on  the  left  forraed  an  angle  and  connected 
with  the  river.  I  held  the  enemy's  line  within  300  yards.  There  was  constant 
firing  that  afternoon  between  my  advanced  line  and  the  enemy.  At  four 
o'clock  they  opened  upon  us  in  this  open  field  with  sorae  ten  guns,  which 
they  had  planted  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  occupied  by  them,  and  which  we 
silenced  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  At  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  I 
received  an  order  from  General  Reynolds  himself  to  remain  in  comraand  of 
that  line  during  the  night,  and  to  try  to  hold  the  position  that  I  then  occu- 
pied. I  remained  on  the  field,  in  this  same  position,  until  eleven  o'clock  on 
Rep.  Com.  108 46 
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Monday  night,  the  15th,  when  I  received  orders  from  General  Stoneman, 
who  had  then  resumed  command  of  his  corps,  to  retire  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock river,  which  I  did.  The  loss  of  my  division  in  the  fight  upon  Sat- 
urday, in  killed  and  wounded,  was  961.  The  strength  of  my  division  was 
about  7,000. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  more  than  one  request  from  General  Meade  to 
send  him  re-enforcements  prior  to  his  retiring  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not ;  and  there  was  no  delay  on  the  part  of  my  command 
in  complying  with  that  request.  I  immediately  commenced  the  movement, 
reversed  the  order  of  leaving  the  field,  and  commenced  to  go  back  again 
into  line,  and  ordered  General  Ward  to  advance  with  four  regiments.  The 
request  was  for  two  regiments,  but  I  sent  four,  because  my  regiments  were 
small.  Those  four  regiments  advanced  beyond  where  Meade  had  gone,  and 
covered  the  retreat  of  Meade  at  great  loss  to  themselves.  Those  four  regi- 
ments lost  600  men,  and  General  Ward  reported  that  they  advanced  beyond 
where  Meade  had  advanced. 

Question.  With  what  force  was  Meade  actually  supported  in  his  attack? 

Answer.  The  attack  was  made  by  Meade's  division,  and  by  Gibbon's  divi- 
sion, on  the  right  of  Meade's  division.  My  command  was  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  Meade's  division.  I  should  think  that  in  those  two  divisions 
there  were  about  8,000  men  that  made  the  attack,  supported  by  my  division 
of  about  7,000  men.  The  field  was  entirely  deserted  by  those  two  divisions  ; 
there  was  not  a  man  of  them  who  remained  near  there.  To  the  right  of  my 
division  there  was  a  gap  without  a  soldier,  without  a  man. 

Question.  Should  there  not  have  been  troops  in  position  to  have  supported 
you  when  you  repulsed  the  enemy  ;  and  if  there  had  been  would  you  not 
have  gained  possession  of  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  your  front  ? 

Answer.  I  had  no  doubt  at  the  time  that  I  could  have  gained  the  crest  of 
the  hill  with  my  division  alone  when  the  enemy  retired  from  their  pursuit, 
but  when  the  attack  was  made  by  not  exceeding  8,000  men,  when  there 
was  60,000  men  on  the  field  there,  I  thought  that  it  was  a  mere  feint,  a  mere 
diversion,  and  that  the  main  attack  was  to  have  been  on  the  right.  If  the 
main  attack  was  to  have  been  on  the  left,  we  ought  to  have  had  a  great 
many  more  troops  in  the  attack.  In  my  opinion  there  were  suflScient  troops 
on  the  left,  under  General  Franklin,  to  have  carried  the  whole  crest  of  the 
hill  in  our  front. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  there  were  sufficient  to  have  carried  and 
held  it  ? 

Answer.  Without  a  doubt. 

Question.  In  your  opinion  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  that  point 
had  been  carried  and  held  ? 

Answer.  Complete  success  on  our  part,  I  think. 

Question.  What  was  done  on  the  left,  after  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was 
checked  by  your  troops  ? 

Answer.  After  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  by  my  division  there  was  a  gap 
of  considerable  extent  between  my  right  and  the  left  of  Smith's  corps  of 
General  Frankin's  grand  division.  This  gap  was  not  closed  until  three  or 
half  past  three  o'clock,  when  Sickles's  division  of  Stonemau's  corps  formed 
on  my  right.  At  about  6  o'clock  Newton's  division  was  formed  in  my  rear, 
but  was  removed  again  at  about  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  night. 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  General  Franklin,  or  do 
you  know  of  any  communication  having  been  made  to  him,  which  led  to  the 
advance  of  troops  to  fill  up  the  gap  on  your  right  ? 

Answer.  General  Stoneman  was  with  me  after  the  repulse  of  the  enemy, 
and  as  we  rode  to  the  right  and  found  no  troops  there,  he  left  me,  saying 
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that  he  would  see  General  Franklin  and  have  the  connexion  completed  ; 
have  troops  sent  to  fill  up  this  gap. 

Question.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  enemy's  line  at  the  point  where 
the  attack  was  made  ? 

Answer.  It  was  naturally  a  very  strong  position,  but  when  the  attack 
was  made  there  had  been  but  little  work  done  upon  it.  It  was  very  much 
Btrengthened  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  nijcht ;  they  were  at  work  upon 
it  constantly  upon  both  nights— chopping  timber  and  throwing  up  earth- 
works. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  attack  was  not  renewed  after 
the  repulse  of  Aleade's  division  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Was  there,  or  not,  suflBcient  time  left  for  another  attack  to  have 
been  made  that  day  ? 

Answer.  There  was  suflBcient  time  to  have  made  another  attack.  The 
repulse  of  Meade's  division  was  about  two  o'clock,  I  should  think  ;  perhaps 
a  little  before  two  o'clock. 


WashWoton,  March  28,  1863. 
General  William  B.  Franklin  recalled  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Will  you  describe  fully  and  particularly  what  was  done  by  the 
left  wing  of  our  army  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  or  that  portion  of  it 
under  your  own  command  ? 

Answer.  On  the  11th  and  12th  of  December  last,  the  left  wing,  composed 
of  the  first  and  sixthcorps,  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  by  bridges,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  below  Fredericksburg.  Both  corps  were  in 
position  by  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  and  we  remained  in  posi- 
tion during  that  night.  General  Reynolds's  corps  was  on  the  left  of  the 
position,  having  its  left  on  the  river,  and  its  right  extending  towards  the 
hills.  General  Smith's  corps  was  nearly  at  right  angles  to  General  Rey- 
nolds's corps,  and  was  posted  nearly  parallel  to  the  old  Richmond  road;  its 
right  extended  across  Deep  Run. 

About  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  General  Burnside  came  down 
to  look  at  the  condition  of  things.     He  appeared  to  be  pleased  with  the  ap- 

Eearance  of  aflfairs  on  the  left,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  General 
mith  and  myself.  I  urged  him  to  give  orders  which  would  enable  me  to 
put  the  command  in  such  a  position  that  a  very  strong  attack  could  be  made 
there  at  daybreak  the  next  morning  He  left  at  6  o'clock  without  consent- 
ing to  make  the  attack,  or  without  saying  that  he  would  not  do  it.  The  last 
thing  I  said  to  him  was  to  give  me  the  orders  as  soon  as  possible  at  any 
rate,  whatever  they  were.  He  said  I  should  have  them  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  hours.  I  then  said":  "  I  hope  they  will  be  here  before  12  o'clock  to- 
night at  any  rate." 

Some  time  after  midnight  I  got  very  nervous  about  not  receiving  any 
orders,  and  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  telegraph  oflBce.  He  soon  came 
back  and  said  that  he  had  heard  from  headquarters,  and  that  the  orders 
were  then  being  prepared  and  would  soon  come  down.  About  7  o'clock  the 
next  morning  I  received  the  following  order  : 

"  Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

"  December  13 — 5.55  a.  m. 

"  General  Hardie  will  carry  this  despatch  to  you  and  remain  with  you 
during  the  day.    The  general  commanding  directs  that  you  keep  your  whole 
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command  in  position  for  a  rapid  movement  down  the  old  Richmond  road^  and 
you  will  send  out  at  once  a  division,  at  least,  to  pass  below  Smithfield,  to  seize, 
if  possible,  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamilton's,  on  this  side  of  the  Massa- 
ponax,  taking  care  to  keep  it  well  supported  and  its  line  of  retreat  open. 
He  has  ordered  another  column  of  a  division  or  more  to  be  moved  from  Gen- 
eral Sumner's  command  up  the  plank  road  to  its  intersection  of  the  telegraph 
road,  where  they  will  divide,  with  a  view  to  seizing  the  heights  on  both  of 
those  roads.  Holding  these  heights,  with  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamil- 
ton's, will,  I  hope,  compel  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  whole  ridge  between 
these  points.  He  makes  these  moves  by  columns,  distant  from  each  other, 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  possibility  of  a  collision  of  our  own  forces,  which 
might  occur  in  a  general  movement  during  the  fog.  Two  of  General  Hook- 
er's divisions  are  in  your  rear  at  the  bridges,  and  will  remain  there  as  sap- 
ports.  Copies  of  instructions  to  General  Sumner  and  Hooker  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  by  an  orderly  very  soon.  You  will  keep  your  whole  command 
in  readiness  to  move  at  once  as  soon  as  the  fog  lifts.  The  watchword  which, 
if  possible,  should  be  given  to  every  company,  will  be  *  Scott.' " 

This  was  signed  by  General  John  G.  Parke,  chief  of  staff. 

I  consulted  with  my  corps  commanders  about  this  order,  as  it  was  not 
what  we  expected,  and  concluded  that  it  meant  that  there  should  be  what  is 
termed  an  armed  reconnoissance,  or  an  observation  in  force  made  of  the 
enemy's  lines,  with  one  division;  that  in  order  that  that  division  might  not 
be  utterly  destroyed,  I  was  to  keep  it  well  supported,  but  that  the  main 
point  of  the  order,  twice  referred  to,  was  that  the  command  should  be  kept 
in  readiness  for  a  rapid  movement  along  the  Richmond  road. 

I  directed  General  Reynolds,  to  carry  out  so  much  of  the  order  as  refers  to 
an  attack  with  one  division,  and  General  Meade  was  designated  to  make 
that  attack  with  his  division.  General  Gibbon  was  to  support  it  on  the 
right,  and  General  Doubleday  was  held  in  reserve  for  any  emergency  that 
might  arise. 

As  soon  as  General  Meade  was  in  motion  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  was 
turned  on  our  extreme  left,  and  General  Reynolds  stopped  Meade  and  sent 
Doubleday 's  division  to  drive  them  off.  They  were  in  such  position  that 
they  could  fire  into  Meade's  rear  as  he  advanced,  so  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  be  stopped  until  the  enemy  could  be  driven  off. 
While  he  was  stopped,  and  Doubleday  was  advancing,  I  sent  for  one  of 
General  Stonemaii's  divisions,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  at 
the  bridges.  This  division — General  Birney's  division — I  directed  to  be 
crossed,  and  before  it  reached  the  field  I  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  direct 
General  Birney  to  report  to  General  Reynolds.  General  Birney  did  so  re- 
port, but  before  he  gut  up  General  Meade  had  advanced  into  the  woods ; 
had  a  severe  fight  with  the  enemy  ;  had  driven  them,  so  he  reported  to  me, 
so  that  his  men  were  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  when  they  were  fallen  upon 
by  an  immensely  superior  force  of  the  enemy  and  driven  back. 

By  this  time  two  regiments  of  Birney's  division  had  arrived  on  the  field, 
and  General  Reynolds  immediately  put  them  in  ;  but  they  were  also  driven 
back,  and  it  was  not  until  the  main  body  of  Birney's  division  came  up  that 
they  were  able  to  retrieve  themselves  at  all  so  as  to  hold  any  part  of  the 
woods. 

While  this  was  going  on.  General  Gibbon  had  also  advanced  on  Meade's 
right  as  a  support.  He  had  become  engaged  with  the  enemy,  was  wounded 
about  half-past  two  and  had  to  leave  the  field,  and  shortly  afterwards  his 
division  retired. 

By  this  time  the  second  division  of  General  Stoneman,  which  I  had  also 
ordered  up,  came  up  and  too^  \Xi^  ^\wi^  o.^  <a\bbon'8  division,  and  those  two 
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divisions — Birney's  and  Sickles's — together  held  the  line  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

This  was  about  3  o'clock.  The  only  division  then  in  reserve  at  all,  except 
Gibbon's  and  Meade's,  which  had  been  driven  out,  was  Newton's.  And  al- 
though ho  had  reported  to  General  Reynolds,  I  asked  him  not  to  put  it  in  if 
the  position  could  be  held  by  the  two  divisions  of  General  Stoneman  already 
there. 

The  two  divisions  of  General  Smith's  corps  were  more  or  less  engaged 
daring  the  morning,  they  having  remained  in  position  ;  but  they  were  not 
very  seriously  engaged.  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  keep  them  in  position, 
because  the  order  under  which  I  was  acting  directed.that  the  lino  of  retreat 
should  be  kept  open.  It  also  directed  that  I  should  hold  my  troops  in  position 
for  a  rapid  march  down  the  Richmond  road.  I  never  dreamed  that  this  was 
considered  as  a  strong  attack  at  all  until  since  the  battle  took  place.  At 
that  time  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  the  main  attack,  but  supposed  it  was  an 
armed  observation  to  ascertain  where  the  enenjy  was. 

Nothing  more  occurred  during  that  day.  That  night  General  Burnside 
sent  for  me,  and  I  supposed  his  object  in  sending  for  me  was  to  tell  nie  what 
kind  of  attack  was  to  be  made  the  next  day,  and  that  the  grand  attack  was 
to  come  oflf  the  next  day.  While  with  him  I  learned  that  we  had  been  severely 
handled  on  the  right  and  centre,  and  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
make  either  the  grand  attack  themselves  or  to  help  me  in  making  a  heavy 
attack. 

There  was  skirmishing  and  cannonading  during  the  whole  of  Sunday,  but 
no  severe  attack  was  made  on  any  point,  so  far  as  I  have  learned. 

On  Monday  things  remained  in  nearly  the  same  condition,  and  during 
that  night  the  troops  were  withdrawn  by  order  of  General  Burnside. 

The  modification  of  my  orders,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  General  Burnside 
late  in  the  day,  came  at  the  time  when  my  whole  left  was  engaged  very 
severely;  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  any  modification  of  my  at- 
tack at  that  time.  Had  I  attacked  with  General  Smith's  two  divisions,  then 
in  position,  any  disaster  happening  to  one  of  them  would  have  ruined  the 
whole  of  my  command. 

Question.  What  was  the  force  under  your  command  ? 

Answer.  Somewhat  over  40,000  men;  I  do  not  think  it  was  over  50,000, 
counting  Stoneman's  two  divisions.  That  is  my  impression,  but  I  cannot  tell 
without  looking  at  the  figures;  but  I  think  that  is  pretty  nearly  correct. 

Question.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  own  grand  division  ? 

Answer.  Very  nearly  40,000. 

Question.  How  many  were  added  to  your  command  ? 

Answer.  'Stoneman's  two  divisions;  but  they  were  not  large  divisions. 

Question.  How  many  were  engaged  in  the  attack  and  supporting  it  ? 

Answer.  There  were  six  divisions  engaged  in  supporting  the  attack — 
Meade's,  Doubleday's,  Gibbon's,  Birney's,  Sickles's,  and  Newton's.  I  think  the 
number  was  about  40,000,  supposing  that  Birney's  and  Sickles's  together 
amounted  to  about  10,000. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  all  those  divisions  were  so  stationed,  at  the 
time  of  the  attack  by  Meade,  that  they  could  support  the  attack  as  soon  as 
it  could  be  done  with  so  large  a  body  of  men,  taking  into  account  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  If  I  had  had  discretion  about  the  time  of 
making  the  attack,  and  had  had  the  opportunity,  I  should  have  placed  my 
men  very  differently  to  make  that  attack,  both  the  attacking  force  and  the 
support.  ,  But  the  order  was  to  at  once  move  a  division.  I  tried  to  get  au- 
thority the  night  before  to  make  the  dispositions  dvxnw^  Xk'eiTjK^V^Vv^ 
were  necessary  for  the  attack,  supposing  that  tYie  m«Au  ^XX^Os^^^^Xsi^^ 
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^   made.     But  I  did  not  suppose  that  this  order  involved  the  main  attack.    I 
was  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  staff  oflScer  who  brought  the  order. 

Question.  How  many  of  those  divisions  were  placed  in  position  to  sap- 
pK)rt  Meade  and  the  attacking  column  ? 

Answer.  Three  of  them — Meade's,  Gibbon's,  and  Doubleday's. 

Question.  How  long  a  time  would  it  have  taken  to  bring  the  other  three 
divisions  into  position  to  render  assistance  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  taken  from  four  to  five  hours. 

Question.  Can  you  state  the  time  when  you  received  this  order  of  5.55 
a.  m.? 

Answer.  About  7.30  a.  m. 

Question.  At  what  time  was  the  attack  made  by  Meade  ? 

Answer.  Meade  began  to  move  before  eight  o'clock.  Then  he  was  stopped 
by  this  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  left,  which  had  to  be  driven  back  before 
he  could  move  further.  After  their  batteries  were  silenced,  General  Rey- 
nolds shelled  the  woods  in  his  front  so  as  to  clear  the  ground  for  Mead€?8 
advance.  I  think  that  Meade  was  not  in  action  severely  until  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock. 

Question.  Did  you  not  understand  from  this  order  that^'you  were  to  use 
all  the  troops  necessary  to  seize  and  hold  the  heights  near  Captain  Hamil- 
ton's, and  that  the  general  commanding  considered  that  that  was  necessary 
to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  success? 

Answer.  No;  I  did  not.  I  should  suppose  that  the  order  would  not  have 
limited  me  to  "  at  least  a  division,"  as  the  wording  of  it  shows,  had  such 
been  his  intention:  and  besides,  he  directs  me  to  keep  my  whole  command 
in  position  to  move  along  the  old  Richmond  road.  If  he  had  intended  me 
to  use  my  whole  force,  if  necessary  to  hold  that  hill,  he  hardly  would  have 
coupled  it  with  the  condition  to  keep  my  command  in  readiness  for  this  other 
movement. 

Question.  Was  the  other  movement  feasible  until  after  the  possession  of 
those  heights  by  our  troops  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  other  movement,  if  it  had  been  ordered  with  my 
whole  force,  would  have  necessarily  involved  the  possession  of  those  heights. 
Had  I  been  ordered  to  move  my  whole  force  along  the  Richmond  road,  I 
should  have  been  compelled  to  take  all  that  would  be  found  in  the  road,  and 
those  heights  would  have  been  in  the  road. 

Question.  As  it  was  indispensable  that  we  should  have  possession  of 
those  heights  in  order  to  move  down  the  old  Richmond  road,  and  as  you 
were  ordered  to  send  out  at  least  one  division  to  pass  below  Smithfield  and 
seize,  if  possible,  those  heights,  did  you  not  deem  that  that  order  required 
of  you  that  you  should,  when  repulsed  in  the  first  attempt,  renew  the  attack? 

Answer.  I  think  I  did  ;  but  by  the  time  the  rebels  were  driven  back  into 
the  woods  by  Birney's  division  and  Sickles's  division,  it  was  past  three 
o'clock.  It  was  dark,  at  that  time,  by  five  o'clock,  and  it  wks  too  late  then 
to  make  such  an  attempt  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  any  modification  or  qualification  of  this  order, 
or  any  subsequent  c  rder  ?     If  so,  will  you  state  what  it  was  ? 

Answer.  I  received  an  order  from  General  Burnside — the  only  other  one  I 
received  from  him  during  the  day — to  make  an  attack  in  my  front.  The 
only  two  divisions  in  my  front  were  the  two  in  General  Smith's  corps;  and 
it  was  utterly  impossible,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  an  attack  from  that 
position  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success,  as  the  enemy  were  strongly  in- 
trenched on  the  hill  in  front,  with  abattis  in  front  of  the  hill,  and  at  the  time 
I  received  that  order  all  my  available  troops  were  heavily  engaged  on  the 
left.  In  General  Burna\4e'a\GWet  V^  ^^xv^;^^  '^^VXa^k,  dated  December  19, 
be  distinctly  states  m  so  mCiiTiy  'wcit^^\Xv^\.\i\^\si'!w\\i^\Xa^^        ^\s.N5w5v\vs^ht; 
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and  I  also  wish  to  state  that  General  Burnside  expressed  his  entire  satis- 
faction with  what  had  been  done  on  the  left,  for  as  long  as  the  first  week 
after  thie  battle,  so  far  as  I  am  informed.  He  expressed  to  me  great  dissatis- 
faction with  what  had  been  done  on  the  right. 

Question.  When  General  Burnside  expressed  full  satisfaction  with  what 
bad  been  done  on  the  left,  did  he  not  understand  that  you  had  fought  the 
whole  strength  of  your  command,  so  far  as  you  could  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  open  your  communication  with  the  river  ? 

Answer  I  think  he  did. 

Question.  At  what  time  did  the  fog  lift  on  the  day  of  the  battle  ? 

Answer.  About  12  o'clock. 

Question.  Did  you  receive  an  order  from  General  Burnside,  through  an 
aide,  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  at  once  with  your  whole  force,  and  did  you 
send  him  word  that  you  would  attack  with  every  man  that  you  could  spare 
after  protecting  the  bridges  ? 

Answer.  I  remember  the  message  which  General  Burnside  sent.  It  was 
not  an  order ;  it  was  more  in  the  light  of  a  request  to  me  to  do  it,  if  I 
thought  I  could,  and  I  sent  back  word  that  I  could  not  do  it.  The  aide- 
de-camp,  I  think,  was  Captain  Cutts.  It  was  not  that  message  I  referred  to  as 
being  a  modification  of  the  attack  ;  it  was  a  mere  request  which  he  sent  me, 
saying  that  they  had  been  very  severely  handled  on  the  right,  and  wanted 
me  to  make  an  attack  in  my  front,  if  I  could.  I  sent  word  back  that  I  could 
not. 

Question.  What  did  you  understand  by  this  sentence  in  the  order:  "You 
will  keep  your  whole  command  in  readiness  to  move  at  once  as  soon  as  the 
fog  lifts  r 

Answer.  I  supposed  that  after  the  result  of  this  attack  with  a  division 
was  known  to  the  general,  he  would  give  some  orders  which  would  regulate 
our  movements  when  we  could  see  when  the  fog  lifted.  I  supposed  that 
it  meant  that  I  would  receive  further  orders  as  to  what  my  action  was  to 
be  when  the  fog  lifted.  I  submit  copies  of  the  reports  of  General  Hardie, 
who  was  with  me  during  the  entire  day,  made  to  General  Burnside.  They 
in  themselves  give  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  the  manner  in  which  things 
went  on  during  the  fight.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  reference  to  any 
orders  from  General  Burnside  for  a  general  advance  of  my  command. — (See 
appendix  to  testimony  of  General  Franklin.)  So  far  as  General  Burnside's 
opinion  is  concerned,  for  some  days  after  the  battle,  of  my  conduct  there,  I 
wish  to  state  to  the  committee  that  he  told  me  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
resign  his  command,  and  recommend  to  the  President  that  I  should  be 
put  in  command  of  that  army.  That  may  give  some  idea  of  what  his  opinion 
then  was  of  what  I  had  done  there;  and  he  stated  the  same  thing  in  effect 
to  friends  of  mine. 

Question.  I  notice  in  these  reports  of  General  Hardie  one  dated  2.25  p.  m., 
in  which  he  says  :  "Despatch  received.  Franklin  will  do  his  bes.t.  New 
troops  gone  in.     Will  report  soon  again.'' 

Answer.  I  think  the  despatch  there  referred  to  is  the  one  that  modified  the 
first  order.  The  despatch  was  :  "  Your  orders  of  this  morning  are  so  far 
modified  as  to  make  the  attack  in  front."  But  at  that  time  the  attack  on  the 
left  was  going  on  as  strong  as  it  could  be  made,  and  therefore  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  the  change. 

Question.  Now,  in  regard  to  another  subject  about  which  we  have  been 
directed  to  make  inquiry.  Had  you,  or  not,  any  knowledge  of  any  interfer- 
ence with  General  Burnside  in  any  of  his  proposed  movements  after  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  ? 

Answer.  Some  time  after  that  battle.  General  Newton  a^^Ued  t/ci  \ssft,  ^<5>\. 
leave  of  absence.    I  knew  he  had  become  very  mvidi  ^x^^^XXs^wi^  V\^  *^^ 
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manner  in  which  things  were  going  on.  I  gave  him  his  leave,  independently 
of  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  his  part.  He  told  me  that  he  intended 
to  see  influential  people,  and  try  to  have  things  made  right.  That  is  all  I 
know  about  it.  I  had  no  idea  when  General  Newton  left  that  he  was  going 
to  see  the  President,  or  anybody  else  who  had  any  power  in  the  matter. 
The  leave  of  absence  was  granted  entirely  without  reference  to  the  intima- 
tion that  he  was  going  to  see  any  one  about  anything  connected  with  the 
army. 


Appendix  to  General  FranklvfCs  Testimony. 

[Ck)pies  of  General  Hardie's  notes  to  General  Bamside,  from  General  Franklin's  head- 
quarters, December  12,  13,  and  14,  1862.] 

December  12 — 9J  o^dock  a.  m. 
Franklin's  grand  division  crossing  well.  Two  divisions  of  Smith's  corps 
already  over  ;  the  third  division  about  to  cross.  Bayard's  cavalry  will  cross 
first,  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  communicate  with  Sumner.  A  battery  is  now 
crossing.  Three  batteries  already  over.  A  portion  of  the  artillery  on  the 
bluffs,  in  position,  might,  it  is  thought,  be  advantageously  taken  over. 
Franklin  needs  some. 

10.45  0.  m. 

Smith's  corps  all  over,  except  a  few  regiments.  Reynolds  crossing  his 
first  division,  (Meade's.)  Smith's  right  rests  on  the  ravine  at  Deep  creek. 
Reynolds  to  be  on  the  left  of  Smith.  Line  occupying  crest  of  hill  beyoDd 
the  bridges.  General  Bayard  out  with  his  cavalry.  Enemy  reported  to  be 
placing  guns  on  Smith's  right ;  rifle  battery  sent  for  to  meet  it.  Just  learned 
that  a  free  negro  reports  the  enemy  in  position  on  the  hill,  with  abattis  in 
their  front ;  ravines  intervening  ;  impracticable  for  troops  ;  troops  must 
march  by  roads. 

[Not  signed.] 

34  p.m. 

Reynolds  in  position.  A  lull  in  the  firing  ;  enemy  have  been  firing  from 
batteries  in  the  hills.  No  harm  done.  They  exhibited  twelve  guns.  On 
the  left  enemy's  pickets  close  by  ours  ;  their  pickets  on  Richmond  road. 
Ground  between  us  and  batteries  represented  impracticable  ;  gullies  inte^ 
vene.     Abattis  visible. 

P.  S. — A  new  battery  just  opened. 

December  13 — ^^7.40  a.  m. 

General  Meade's  division  is  to  make  the  movement  from  our  left ;  bnt  it  is 
just  reported  that  the  enemy's  skirmishers  are  advancing,  indicating  an 
attack  upon  our  position  on  the  left. 

9  a.  m. 

General  Meade  just  moved  out ;  Doubleday  supports  him.  Meade's  skir" 
mishers,  however,  engaged  at  once  with  enemy's  skirmishers.  Battery  open- 
ing on  Meade,  probably  from  position  on  old  Richmond  road. 

9.40  a.  m. 
Two  batteries  playing  upon  Reynolds's  advance,  in  rear  of  his  fir  t  line, 
cause  him  to  desist  the  advance.     They  are  on  the  Bowling  Green  road,  near 
the  river.     They  must  be  silenced  before  he  can  advance.     Heavy  firing  in 
our  front. 
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11  a.  m. 

Meade  advanced  half  a  mile  and  holds  on.  Infantry  of  enemy  in  woods 
in  front  of  extreme  left ;  also  in  front  of  Howe.  No  loss,  so  far,  of  great 
importance.     General  Vinton  badly,  but  not  dangerously,  wounded. 

Later. — Reynolds  has  been  forced  to  develop  his  whole  line.  An  attack 
of  some  force  of  enemy's  troops  on  our  left  seems  probable,  as  far  as  can 
now  be  judged.  Stoneman  has  been  directed  to  cross  one  division  to  sup- 
port our  left.  Report  of  cavalry  pickets  from  the  other  side  of  the  river 
that  enemy's  troops  were  moving  down  the  river  on  this  side  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  night.  Howe's  pickets  reported  movements  in  their  front, 
same  direction.  Still  they  have  a  strong  force  well  posted,  with  batteries 
here. 

12  m. 
Birney's  division  is  now  getting  into  position.  That  done,  Reynolds  will 
order  Meade  to  advance.  Batteries  over  the  river  are  to  shell  the  enemy's 
position  in  the  woods  in  front  of  Reynolds's  left.  He  thinks  the  effect  will 
be  to  promote  Meade's  advance.  A  column  of  the  enemy's  infantry  is  passing 
along  the  crest  of  the  hills  from  right  to  left  as  we  look  at  it. 

12.5  p.m. 

General  Meade's  line  is  advancing  in  the  direction  you  prescribed  this 
morning. 

I  p.m. 

Enemy  opened  a  battery  on  Reynolds,  enfilading  Meade.  Reynolds  has 
opened  all  his  batteries  on  it.  No  report  yet.  Reynolds  hotly  engaged  at. 
this  moment.    Will  report  in  a  few  moments  again. 

1.15  p.  m. 

Heavy  engagement  of  infantry  where  battery  is.  Meade  is  assaulting  the 
bill.     Will  report  in  a  few  moments  again. 

1 .  25  p.  m. 

Meade  is  in  the  woods  in  his  front;  seems  to  be  able  to  hold  on.  Reynolds 
will  push  Gibbon  in  if  necessary.  The  battery  and  woods  referred  to  must 
be  near  Hamilton's  house.  The  infantry  firing  is  prolonged  and  quite  heavy. 
Things  look  well  enough;  men  in  fine  spirits. 

,  1.40  p.  m. 

Meade  having  carried  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  position  in  the  woods,  we 
have  300  prisoners.  Enemy's  battery  on  extreme  left  retired.  Tough  work. 
Men  fight  well.  Gibbon  has  advanced  to  Meade's  right.  Men  fight  well, 
driving  the  enemy.  Meade  has  suffered  severely.  Doubleday — to  Meade's 
left — not  engaged. 

2.15  p.m. 

Gibbon  and  Meade  driven  back  from  the  woods.  Newton  gone  forward. 
Jackson's  corps  of  the  enemy  attacks  on  the  left.  General  Gibbon  slightly 
wounded.     General  Bayard  mortally  wounded  by  a  shell. 

Things  do  not  look  so  well  on  Reynolds's  front.  Still,  we'll  have  new 
troops  in  soon. 

2.25  p.m. 

Despatch  received,  Franklin  will  do  his  best.  •  New  troops  gone  in.  Will 
report  soon  again. 
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3  o^dock  p.  m. 
Reynolds  seems  to  be  holding  his  own.    Things  look  better  somewhat 

3.40  p,m. 

Gibbon's  and  Meade's  divisions  are  badly  used  up,  and  I  f^ar  another 
advance  on  the  enemy  on  our  left  cannot  be  made  this  afternoon.  Double- 
day's  division  will  replace  Meade's  as  soon  as  it  can  be  collected;  and  if  it 
be  done  in  time,  of  course  another  attack  will  be  made.  The  enemy  are  in 
force  in  the  woods  on  our  left,  towards  Hamilton's,  and  are  threatening  the 
safety  of  that  portion  of  our  line.  They  seem  to  have  detached  a  portion  of 
their  force  to  our  front,  where  Howe  and  Brooks  are  now  engaged.  Brooks 
has  some  prisoners,  and  is  down  to  the  railroad.  Just  as  soon  as  the  left  is 
safe,  our  forces  here  will  be  prepared  for  a  front  attack.  But  it  may  be  too 
late  this  afternoon.     Indeed,  we  are  engaged  in  front  anyhow. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  items  I  relate,  the  morale  generally  of 
the  troops  is  good. 

4.30  p.m. 

The  enemy  is  still  in  force  on  our  left  and  front.  An  attack  on  our  bat- 
teries in  front  has  been  repulsed.  A  new  attack  has  just  opened  on  our  left 
But  the  left  is  safe,  though  it  is  too  late  to  advance  either  to  the  left  or  front 

December  14,  1862— 10. 10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Several  new  batteries  of  the  enemy  appear  to  have  been  placed  on  onr 
front  and  left    An  attack  of  the  enemy  seems  to  be  expected  soon. 

12  m. 

Nothing  new.  Awaiting  attack  from  the  enemy  every  moment  They  are 
placing  two  new  batteries  in  our  front  Constant  and  annoying  skirmish  fire. 
Enemy  attempting  to  pick  off  gunners  and  horses  of  our  batteries.  Franklin 
has  to  maintain  a  skirmish  fire  to  keep  them  off. 

12.40  p.m. 

No  development  yet  of  enemy.  Skirmishers  of  enemy  very  spitefal 
Battery  of  enemy  on  river  enfilades  our  left.  DeRussy  to  play  on  it.  All 
agree  that  the  indications  are  threatening  of  an  attack  of  massed  troops 
soon — on  our  left  and  front  probably.  Enemy  digging  rifle-pits,  however. 
Must  have  a  development  soon  of  enemy's  design. 

Franklin  wants  to  hear  from  you.  It  is  very  important  to  know  of  the 
movements  of  the  9th  corps,  for  Franklin  wants  to  assist  by  a  demonstration, 
if  not  attacked  before  long. 

2  p.  m. 

'     Nothing  new  as  yet.    What  news  from  the  right? 


Washington,  March  28,  1863. 
General  John  Gibbon  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  f 
Answer.  I  am  a  captain  in  the  fourth  regular  artillery,  and  a  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers. 

Question.  What  was  ^omt  t^xj^k  ^\AQ,Qm\wMA^\.^^\i^\.tXft  of  Fredericks- 
burg"? 
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Answer.  My  rank  was  tliat  of  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  I  com- 
manded a  division. 

Question.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  concisely  what  was  done  by 
you  and  your  command  on  that  day  ? 

Answer.  My  division  occupied  the  right  of  the  first  corps,  which  brought 
me  into  the  centre  of  the  left  grand  division,  which  was  the  left  wing  of  the 
army.  I  was  immediately  on  the  left  of  General  Howe's  division  of  the  sixth 
corps.  The  night  before  the  battle  my  division  way  lying  in  rear  of  the 
Bowling  Green  or  old  Richmond  road  ;.  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
December,  somewhere  between  7  and  8  o'clock,  I  was  ordered  by  General 
Reynolds  to  cross  the  road  and  take  a  position  preparatory  to  making  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy.  The  enemy  was  posted  in  a  wood,  and  along  the 
jailroad  track,  directly  in  our  front.  I  moved  forward  the  brigades  in  suo- 
cession  until  the  leading  brigade  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  were  protected 
by  a  slight  rise  of  ground  from  the  fire  in  front.  As  I  was  merely  directed 
to  form  my  line  in  the  field,  the  men  were  here  ordered  to  lie  down,  so  as  to 
be  protected  from  the  heavy  artillery  fire  which  was  opened  on  us  from  the 
right  and  left.  Some  time  between  11  and  12  o'clock  the  enemy  brought 
some  guns  upon  an  eminence  directly  in  front  of  General  Meade's  division, 
which  was  on  my  left,  and  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  upon  his  troops  and 
mine.  General  Meade's  batteries,  and  one  of  my  batteries,  which  was  situ- 
ated on  the  left  of  my  line,  concentrated  their  fire  on  the  enemy's  guns  and 
soon  silenced  them — that  is,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  I  suppose.  As  soon 
as  the  enemy's  guns  slackened  their  fire,  I  saw  General  Meade's  troops  mov- 
ing forward  into  action,  and  I  at  once  sent  orders  to  my  leading  brigade  to 
advance  and  engage  the  enemy.  Shortly  afterwards  I  ordered  up  another 
brigade  to  the  support  of  the  first.  The  fire  was  very  heavy  from  the  enemy's 
infantry,  and  I  ordered  up  the  third  brigade,  and  formed  it  in  column  on  the 
right  of  my  line,  and  directed  them  to  take  the  position  with  the  bayonet, 
having  previously  given  that  order  to  the  leading  brigade  But  the  general 
commanding  that  brigade  told  me  that  the  noise  and  confusion  was  such 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  men  to  charge,  or  to  get  them  to  hear  any 
order  to  charge.  The  third  brigade — my  last  brigade — went  in  and  took  the 
position  with  the  bayonet,  and  captured  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners. 
During  the  fighting  of  the  infantry,  I  was  establishing  the  batteries  which 
belonged  to  the  division  in  position  to  assist  in  the  assault.  I  had  just  re- 
ceived the  report  of  the  success  of  this  third  brigade,  when,  shortly  after,  I 
saw  a  regiment  of  rebel  infantry  come  out  on  the  left  of  my  line,  between 
myself  and  General  Meade.  I  recognized  them  by  their  colors,  and  rode  up 
towards  a  battery  that  was  on  my  left  and  directed  them  to  open  fire  upon 
that  regiment.  I  was  riding  back  towards  the  right  of  my  line  when  I  was 
wounded  and  left  the  field — about  half-past  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
think. 

By  Mr.  Odell: 

Question.  What  was  the  force  of  your  command  taken  into  action  f 

Answer.  It  was  somewhere  about  5,000  men  ;  1  do  not  think  it  was  quite 
that  number,  but  near  that. 

Question.  Were  you  supported  when  you  went  into  the  attack;  and  if  so, 
by  whom  ? 

Answer.  No  troops  came  up  in  support  of  my  division  in  time  to  enable 
me  to  hold  the  position  which  I  had  gained.  Just  before  my  troops  took 
the  railroad  track,  I  met  General  Stoneman  upon  the  field,  who  spoke  to  me 
and  said  that  he  had  some  troops  there.  As  1  had  used  all  my  infantry  to 
make  the  attack,  I  begged  him  to  give  me  some  regimenta  to  CL^^l^t.  \sNfe.  ^^ 
said  that  he  had  put  Bome  of  his  regiments  in  Bxippott  ol  xxs^  X^^XXkt^  ^^^^vj^si^ 
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was  on  the  left  of  my  line  ;  and  he  afterwards  told  me  that  he  sent  three 
regiments  into  the  fight.  But  as  I  was  wounded  almost  immediately  after 
that,  I  did  not  know  it.    They  did  not  report  to  me  while  I  was  there. 

Question.  How  many  men  did  you  lose  ? 

Answer.  The  report  made  to  me  was  1,249  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
out  of  the  division. 

Question.  How  many  prisoners  did  you  take  f 

Answer.  There  were  180  prisoners  reported. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  IJNrrED  States, 

January  26, 1863. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  be  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  Major  General  A.  E.  Burnside  has,  since  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, formed  any  plans  for  the  movement  6f  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
or  any  portion  of  the  same  ;  and  if  so,  whether  any  subordinate  generals  of 
said  army  have  written  to  or  visited  Washington  to  oppose  or  interfere 
with  the  execution  of  such  movements,  and  whether  such  proposed  move- 
ments have  been  arrested  or  interfered  with  ;  and  if  so,  bj  what  authority. 
Attest  * 

J.  W.  FORNEY,  Secretary, 


Washington,  February  7,  1863. 

Major  General  A.  E.  BuRNsmE  sworn  and  examined. 

l^y  Mr.  Gooch  :  ^ 

Question.  Tou  have  read  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  under  which  this 
committee  is  now  acting.  Will  you  give  us  a  concise  history  of  your  ad- 
ministration of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  from  the  time  of  the  Fredericks- 
burg battle  down  to  the  time  when  you  relinquished  the  command,  embracing 
within  your  statement  an  answer  to  the  points  presented  in  this  resolution? 

Answer.  Soon  after  I  met  your  committee  at  my  camp,  I  commenced 
making  arrangements  for  another  movement,  by  sending  out  reconnoitring 
parties,  by  preparing  roads,  &c.  All  my  papers  are  on  board  a  schooner 
which  started  from  Aquia  creek  for  New  York  city,  and  which  has  not  yet 
arrived.  I  therefore  may  not  give  the  exact  dates  in  my  present  statement, 
but  they  will  not  vary  more  than  a  day  or  two  from  the  correct  dates. 
On  the  26th  of  December  I  ordered  the  entire  command  to  prepare  three 
days'  cooked  rations  ;  to  fill  their  wagons  with  small  stores  to  the  amount 
of  ten  days'  supply;  if  possible,  to  have  with  them  at  the  same  time  from  ten 
to  twelve  days'  supply  of  beef  cattle,  with  forage  for  teams,  and  cavalry  and 
artillery  horses  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  and  the  required  amount 
of  ammunition — in  fact,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  move  at  twelve  hours'  notice. 
I  had  determined  to  cross  the  river  some  six  or  seven  miles  below  Frede^ 
icksburg,  at  a  point  opposite  the  Sedden  House,  a  short  distance  below 
Hayfield.  The  positions  for  the  artillery  to  protect  the  crossing  had  all  been 
selected,  the  roads  surveyed,  and  the  corduroy  necessary  to  prepare  the 
roads  had  been  cut.  It  was  my  intention  to  make  a  feint  above  the  town, 
which  could  have  been  turned  into  a  positive  assault  if  I  found  we  were 
discovered  below.    But  if  we  were  not  discovered  below,  it  was  my  inten- 
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tion  to  throw  the  entire  command  across  at  the  point  opposite  the  Sedden 
House,  and  points  in  its  neighborhood  where  bridges  could  be  built.  In 
connexion  with  this  movement  I  had  organized  a  cavalry  expedition  to 
consist  of  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  best  cavalry  in  my  com- 
mand, a  thousand  of  them,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  to  be  picked  men. 
And  I  had  detailed  a  division  of  infantry  from  General  Hooker's  command 
to  accompany  this  cavalry  a^  far  as  the  upper  fords  of  the  Rappahannock, 
and  aid  them  in  crossing.  The  thousand  picked  men,  with  the  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  were  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford ;  the  Rapidan 
at  Raccoon  Ford;  the  Virginia  Central  railroad  at  Louisa  Court-House;  the 
James  river  at  either  Goochland  or  Carter's;  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg 
railroad  at  a  point  south  of  there;  the  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Weldon 
railroad  at  or  near  the  crossing  of  the  Nottoway;  and  then  to  move  on 
through  General  Pryor's  command,  and  join  General  Peck  at  Suffolk,  where 
we  were  to  have  steamers  in  waiting  to  bring  them  back  to  Aquia  creek,  at 
least,  the  men,  with  their  ar As  and  accoutrements ;  and  in  case  their  horses 
had  to  be  left  behind,  new  horses  would  be  supplied  to  them.  The  object 
of  this  cavalry  expedition  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  blow 
up  the  locks  on  the  James  River  canal,  blow  up  the  iron  bridge  on  the  Rich- 
mond and  Lynchburg  railroad  at  the  place  of  crossing,  and  destroy  the 
bridge  on  the  Richmond  and  Weldon  railroad  over  the  Nottoway;  and, 
during  this  movement,  I  intended  to  throw  my  command  across  the  river  at 
the  point  I  have  named.  The  remainder  of  the  cavalry,  other  than  the  thou- 
sand picked  men,  was  to  break  off  from  the  main  body  in  the  following  order: 
a  portion  to  go  up  to  Warrenton ;  another  portion  to  go  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Culpeper;  another  portion  was  to  accompany  the  thousand  picked  men 
as  far  as  Raccoon  Ford,  from  which  point  they  were  to  turn  back.  The 
object  of  these  dispositions  was  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  which  one  of  the 
columns  was  the  attacking  column. 

This  expedition  had  got  under  way,  and  the  brigade  of  infantry  had,  I 
think  on  the  30th  of  December,  crossed  at  Richards's  Ford,  and  come  back 
over  Ellis's  Ford,  which  would  have  enabled  the  cavalry  to  cross  at  Kelly's 
Ford.  On  that  day  I  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
telegraphic  despatch  in,  substantially,  these  words:  "  I  have  good  reason  for 
saying  that  you  must  not  make  a  general  movement  without  letting  me 
know  of  it."  I  could  not  imagine  at  the  time  what  reasons  the  President 
had  for  sending  this  telegram,  but  supposed  it  related  in  some  way  to  some 
important  military  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  co-operation.  I  at  once  despatched  a  messenger  to  over- 
take the  advance  of  this  cavalry  expedition,  and  order  them  to  halt  until 
further  orders;  and  I  simply  suspended  the  order  for  the  general  movement. 
My  messenger  overtook  the  cavalry  just  as  they  were  ready  to  cross  at 
Kelly's  Ford.  In  the  mean  time  I  heard  of  the  raid  Stuart  had  made  in  the 
direction  of  Dumfries,  and  the  rear  of  Faifax  Court  House,  and  sent  a  second 
order  for  a  portion  of  this  cavalry  to  endeavor  to  cut  off  Stuart  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Warrenton,  in  which  they  did  not  succeed.  I  then  determined 
to  come  up  to  Washington  to  see  the  President,  and  if  possible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  state  of  the  case.  I  came  up  to  Washington,  saw  the  President, 
and  he  frankly  told  me  that  some  general  officers  of  my  command  had  called 
upon  him,  and  represented  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of  another  movement;  that 
the  order  for  the  preparation  of  rations,  ammunition,  &c.,  had  already  been 
issued,  and  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  made ;  and  that  they  were 
satisfied  that  if  the  movement  was  made,  it  would  result  in  disaste^r.  That 
was  about  tlie  substance  of  what  the  President  told  me,  although  he  said  a 
^eat  deal  more.  I  was  so  much  surprised  at  the  time  at  what  l  heard  that 
it  did  not  make  -an  active  impression  on  my  mind  as  to  the  exact  words. 
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But  I  am  sure  that  was  the  natnre  of  it;  and  I  think  he  said  that  he  had 
understood  that  no  prominent  officer  of  my  command  had  any  faith  in  my 
proposed  movement. 

I  then  sat  down  and  gave  the  President  a  detailed  account  of  my  plans 
for  this  movement,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that  I  was  satisfied  there 
was  some  misgiving  on  the  part  of  some  of  my  general  officers  as  to  making 
any  movement  at  all  at  that  time.  But  I  said  that  I  was  myself  satisfied 
that  that  movement  ought  to  be  made,  and  I  had  come  to  that  conclosion 
without  any  consultation  with  the  other  generals. 

Tlie  President  still  expressed  misgivings  as  to  the  feasibility  of  making 
the  entire  movement,  but  expressed  some  regret  at  the  cavalry  portion  of  it 
being  stopped.  I  told  him  that  that  was  a  portion  of  the  general  movement, 
and  that  if  these  picked  men  were  to  go  around  Richmond  without  having 
any  general  movement  in  co-operation  with  them,  and  were  to  meet  with 
disaster  and  be  captured,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  loss  to  us;  and  even  if 
they  were  to  meet  with  success,  it  would  not  compensate  for  the  risk,  uiilesa 
we  were  to  take  advantage  of  that  success  by  a  general  movement;  and, 
besides,  if  the  details  of  this  cavalry  movement  could  be  kept  quiet — kept 
secret — it  might  yet  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the  general  movement,  as 
I  had  proposed. 

The  President  then  said  that  he  did  not  feel  willing  to  authorize  a  con- 
tinuous movement  without  consultation  with  some  of  his  advisers.  He  sent 
for  General  Halleck  and  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  matter  was  very  fully  talked 
over.  He  told  them  what  they  then  for  the  first  time  heard  of — that  these 
officers  had  called  upon  him  and  made  these  representations  to  him,  result- 
ing in  his  telegram  to  me.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me  the  names  of 
those  officers.  He  said  he  could  not.  I  expressed  some  opinions  in  refer- 
ence to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  them,  but  at  the  same  time  said  that  I 
should  not  insist  upon  having  the  names,  as  he  had  a  right  to  withhold 
them.  General  Halleck  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  opinion  that  officers 
making  representations  of  that  kind  should  have  been  dismissed  the  service 
at  once,  or  arrested  at  once,  or  something  of  that  kind.  My  view  was  that 
they  should  have  been  dismissed  the  service. 

No  definite  conclusion  was  come  to,  during  that  conference,  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  a  movement.     I  was  here  at  that  time  for  two  days. 

When  I  returned  to  my  camp  I  found  that  many  of  the  details  of  the  gen- 
eral movement  were  already  known,  and  was  told  by  a  general  officer  that 
the  details  of  the  cavalry  movement  were  known  here  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington to  some  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion.  I  was  told  that  by  General 
Pleasonton.  This  was  some  two  or  three  days  after  my  first  interview  with 
the  President.  Of  course,  I  then  abandoned  the  movement  in  that  distinct 
form,  intending  to  make  it  in  some  other  form  within  a  few  days. 

Some  correspondence  then  passed  between  the  President,  General  Hal- 
leck, and  myself,  copies  of  which  I  have  among  my  papers  on  board  the 
schooner  to  which  I  have  already  referred ;  but  they  can  be  furnished  to  the 
committee  if  desired.  The  amount  of  the  correspondence  was  a  desire,  on 
my  part,  to  have  distinct  authority  from  General  Halleck,  or  from  some  one 
else  in  power  here  in  Washington,  to  make  a  move  across  the  river.  I 
stated  to  them  that  there  was  hardly  a  single  general  officer  occupying  a 
prominent  position  in  my  command,  who  would  favor  a  move  of  that  kind, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  President's  telegram  would  still  rest  upon  me, 
even  if  it  had  been  recalled;  and  that  his  caution  to  me  to  run  no  ffreat 
risk  which  might  result  in  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  array  of  the 
Potomac,  still  influenced  me,  and  made  me  reluctant  to  make  a  move  of 
that  sort  without  sofhe  encouragement  from  them.  I  said  that  I  wonld 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  move  myself,  for  I  honestly  felt  that  it  onght 
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tr  be  made;  but  that  I  did  feel  that  General  Halleck  oagbt  at  least  to  sanc- 
tion the  move.     That  was  the  amount  of  the  correspondence  on  my  part. 

To  these  letters  I  got  an  answer  from  General  Halleck  in  general  terms, 
to  the  effect,  that  I  knew  very  well  that  he  had  always  favored  a  forward 
movement  of  the  army,  but  that  he  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
giving  any  directions  as  to  when  or  how  it  should  be  made.  He  then  laid 
down  some  general  military  rules  that  ought  to  govern  an  army.  That 
letter  was  favorably  indorsed  by  the  President. 

I  at  once  determined  to  make  another  move  without  acknowledging  his 
letter;  I  accordingly  went  to  work,  and  the  last  movement  that  we  made 
was  the  result  of  that  work.  I  made  personally  a  very  thorough  rcconnois- 
sance  of  the  ground  above  Falmouth,  which  determined  me  to  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  crossing  at  both  Banks's  and  the  United  States 
Fords,  and  in  their  neighborhood,  with  the  view  of  crossing  my  whole  force 
at  tho^e  points  if  found  expedient  At  the  same  time  I  made  some  further 
preparations  with  reference  to  crossing  six  or  seven  miles  below  as  contem- 
plated in  my  first  proposed  movement.  All  the  necessary  roads  were  pre- 
pared; the  pontoon  trains  placed  in  position;  the  artillery  detailed  to  cover 
the  crossing:  in  fact,  all  the  necessi^ry  arrangements  made  for  this  crossing. 

There  was  a  delay  of  some  two  or  three  days  in  consequence  of  some 
conflicting  intelligence  which  we  received  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
eneniy,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  send  a  spy  across  the  river. 
The  man  was  a  resident  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  had  been  driven 
away  by  the  rebels,  and  was  then  employed  upon  the  railroad.  He  went 
'  over  and  back  two  nights  in  succession,  and  brought  me  information  which 
determined  me  to  make  the  crossing  above. 

I  accordingly  directed  the  movement  to  be  made;  but  the  night  after  the 
troops  started  this  very  severe  storm  came  up,  which  rendered  the  roads,  as 
well  as  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  impassable.  The  history  of  that 
movement  the  committee  must  be  very  well  acquainted  with  already.  Be- 
fore we  could  get  the  pontoons  and  artillery  in  position  the  plan  had  been 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  which  rendered  the  crossing  very  precarious,  and 
the  movement  of  artillery  on  the  opposite  bank,  even  if  they  had  been  got 
over,  would  have  been  rendered  almost  impossible,  from  the  state  of  the 
roads  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  storm. 

]The  witness  here  stated  that  if  he  proceeded  with  his  statement,  he 
-would  be  obliged  to  state  some  things  which,  if  made  public,  would  do 
harm,  and  he  did  not  desire  to  do  anything  that  would  be  of  injury  to  the 
service. 

The  chairman  informed  the  witness  that  the  committee  desired  a  full  and 
clear  statement  of  everything  connected  with  the  subject,  but  they  would 
not  make  public  anything  they  should  consider  calculated  to  do  harm. 

The  witness  then  continued.] 

But  a  very  serious  objection  to  attempting  the  crossinp:  after  this  occurred 
was  the  almost  universal  feeling  among  the  general  officers  that  the 
crossing  could  not  be  made  there.  Some  of  them  gave  vent  to  these  opin- 
ions in  a  very  public  manner — even  in  the  presence  of  my  own  staff  oflScers, 
who  informed  me  of  the  fact. 

I  telegraphed  up  to  General  Halleck  that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  meet 
him  at  Aquia  creek,  or,  if  he  wished  it,  I  would  run  up  for  an  hour  to  this 
city.  He  sent  me  word  by  telegraph  that  I  must  be  my  own  judge  about 
coming  up.  1  at  once  telegraphed  back:  "  I  shall  not  come  up."  I  then 
determined  to  order  the  commands  back  to  their  original  encampments. 

After  doing  that,  I  went  to  my  adjutant  general's  office  and  issued  an 
order,  which  I  termed  General  Order  No.  8.  That  order  dismissed  some 
officers  from  service,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  relieved 
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others  from  duty  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  I  also  had  three  sentences 
of  death  upon  privates  for  desertion,  which  I  had  reviewed  and  approved, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  as  I  had  no  right  to  do 
any  of  these  things  without  that  approval.  I  had  sent  my  own  body-guard 
over  into  Maryland,  and  had  succeeded  in  capturing  a  large  number  of 
deserters.  I  had  organized  a  court-martial,  the  one  which  is  now  in  session 
down  there  trying  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  deserters. 

I  told  my  adjutant  general  to  issue  that  order  (No.  8)  at  once.  One  of 
my  advisers — only  two  persons  knew  of  this — one  of  them,  who  is  a  very 
cool,  sensible  man,  and  a  firm  friend,  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  order 
was  a  just  one,  and  ought  to  be  issued;  but  he  said  that  he  knew  my  views 
with  reference  to  endeavoring  to  make  myself  useful  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  instead  of  placing  myself  in  opposition  to  it;  that  all 
of  these  things  had  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at 
any  rate,  before  they  could  be  put  in  force;  that  he  did  not  think  I  intended  to 
place  the  President  in  a  position  where  he  cither  had  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  becoming  my  enemy  before  the  public,  at  any  rate,  thereby  enabling 
a  certain  portion  of  my  friends  to  make  a  martyr  of  me  to  some  extent,  or  be 
had  to  take  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  order,  which  would  be 
against  the  views  of  a  great  many  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  country, 
particularly  that  portion  of  the  order  in  reference  to  the  officers  I  proposed  to 
have  dismissed  the  service.  I  told  this  staff  officer  that  I  had  do  desire  to 
place  myself  in  opposition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  any  way; 
that  I  thought  his  (my  staff  officer)  view  of  the  matter  was  the  correct  one; 
but  that  I  had  indicated  in  that  order  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  com- 
mand the  army  of  the  Potomac.  I  accordingly  took  this  order,  already 
signed  and  issued  in  due  form,  with  the  exception  of  being  made  public,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  handed  him  the  order,  together  with 
my  resignation  of  my  commission  as  a  major  general.  I  told  him  that  he 
knew  my  views  upon  that  subject;  that  I  had  never  sought  any  command, 
more  particularly  that  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  that  my  wish  was  to  go 
into  civil  life,  after  it  was  determined  that  I  could  no  longer  be  of  use  in 
the  army ;  that  I  desired  no  public  position  of  any  kind  whatever.  At  the 
same  time  I  said  that  I  desired  not  to  place  myself  in  opposition  to  him  in 
any  way,  or  to  do  anything  to  weaken  the  government.  I  said  he  could 
now  say  to  me,  "  You  may  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing  this  order,  and 
I  will  approve  it;^  and  I  would  take  that  responsibility,  if  he  would  say 
that  it  would  be  sustained  after  it  was  issued,  because  he  would  have  to 
approve  it,  for  I  had  no  right  to  dismiss  a  man  or  condemn  a  man  to  death 
without  his  approval.  In  case  that  order  (No.  8)  could  not  be  approved  by 
him,  there  was  my  resignation  which  he  could  accept,  and  that  would  end 
the  matter  forever,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned;  that  nothing  more  would  be 
said  in  reference  to  it.  I  told  him  he  could  be  sure  that  my  wish  was  to 
have  that  done  which  was  best  for  the  public  service,  and  that  was  the 
only  way  in  which  I  could  command  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  The  Presi- 
dent replied  to  me,  "  I  think  you  are  right.  *  *  :^ 
But  I  must  consult  with  some  of  my  advisers  about  this."  I  said  to  him, 
"If  you  consult  with  anybody,  you  will  not  do  it,  in  my  opinion."  He  said, 
"  I  cannot  help  that;  I  must  consult  with  them."  I  replied  that  he  was  the 
jud^e,  and  I  would  not  question  his  right  to  do  what  he  pleased. 

The  President  asked  me  to  remain  all  that  day.  I  replied  that  I  could  not 
remain  away  from  my  command ;  that  he  knew  my  views,  and  I  was  fixed 
and  determined  in  them.  He  then  asked  me  to  come  up  that  night  again.  I 
returned  to  my  command,  and  came  up  again  that  night,  and  got  here  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  went  to  the  President's,  but  did  not  see  hiuL  I 
went  again  after  breakfast,  and  the  President  told  me  that  he  had  concluded 
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to  relieve  me  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  place 
General  Hooker  in  command.  I  told  him  that  I  was  willing  to  accept  that 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  problem;  and  that  neither  he  nor  General  Hooker 
would  be  a  happier  man  than  I  would  be  if  General  Hooker  could  gain  a 
victory  there.  The  President  also  said  that  he  intended  to  relieve  General 
Sumner  and  General  Franklin.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  do 
so,  if  he  made  the  change  he  proposed  to  make.  General  Sumner  was  a 
much  older  oflBcer  than  General  Hooker,  and  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  serve 
under  him. 

I  then  said  to  him,  "I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  you  accept  my  resignation, 
and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  my  home.''  He  replied,  "  General,  I  cannot 
accept  your  resignation;  we  need  you,  and  I  cannot  accept  your  resignation.'' 
I  replied  that  I  had  some  private  business  to  attend  to;  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  it  should  be  attended  to,  it  had  been  neglected  so  long.  He  said, 
"You  can  have  as  much  time  as  you  please  for  your  private  business,  but 
we  cannot  accept  your  resignation."  I  replied,  "  You  can  say  whether  I  shall 
stay  in  the  service  or  not;  but  if  I  stay  in,  I  wish  to  be  employed."  And  I 
took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  President  that  if  all  general  officers  whom 
it  was  found  necessary  to  relieve  should  resign,  it  would  be  better  for  him, 
as  it  would  free  him  from  the  applications  of  their  friends.  He  said  that  was 
true.  "But,"  said  he,  "there  is  no  reason  for  you  to  resign." 

Mr.  Stanton  and  General  Halleck  had  come  in  in  the  mean  time.  The 
President  said  I  could  have  the  department  of  North  Carolina.  I  said  that 
it  was  now  under  command  of  an  officer  who  had  served  there  under  me  for 
a  long  time;  that  he  was  an  efficient  man,  and  now  knew  more  about  that 
department  than  I  did,  and  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  him  to  give  the 
department  to  me.  They  then  spoke  of  combining  the  two  departments  of 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and  giving  them  to  me.  I  said  that  they 
had  just  sent  General  Hunter  there;  that  he  had  scarcely  got  there;  that  he 
ranked  me,  and  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  supersede  him  by  me. 
That  seemed  to  strike  them  at  once;  and  I  do  not  think  they  seriously 
intended  to  say  what  they  did  say  with  reference  to  General  Hunter.  They 
then  said  that  General  Foster  had  applied  to  have  me  come  down  there; 
that  he  would  rather  serve  under  me  than  to  have  command  of  the  depart- 
ment. That  coincided  with  a  letter  that  I  had  myself  received  from  General 
Foster,  and  which  I  had  thought  was  of  rather  a  complimentary  nature.  I 
said  that  that  was  all  very  well ;  but  it  might  create  trouble  for  me  to  go 
there,  and  General  Foster  certainly  was  able  to  command  the  department. 

They  then  said,  "General,  make  your  application  for  a  leave  of  absence, 
and  we  will  give  it  to  you."  I  said,  "  Very  well,  I  will  make  application 
for  thirty  days  of  absence."  I  went  to  the  department  and  found  an  order 
there  relieving  me  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  at  my 
own  request.  I  said  to  General  Halleck  that  that  was  not  a  just  order; 
that  I  did  not  want  to  appear  before  the  country  as  a  man  who  voluntarily 
gave  up  his  command  without  some  reason;  that  I  certainly  wanted  to  have 
the  reputation  of  remaining  as  long  as  it  was  found  advisable  for  me  to  re- 
main. I  had  not  made  myself  the  judge  of  that  matter,  as  the  committee 
will  see  from  what  I  have  stated.  I  then  said  to  General  Halleck,  "  You  must 
take  my  resignation."  He  said,  "  The  Secretary  of  War  has  made  this  order, 
and  I  cannot  change  it."  I  replied,  "  You  can  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  say  to  him  that  this  order  does  not  express  the  facts  of  the  case."  I 
then  went  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  and  told  him  that  I  had  preferred  to 
resign,  under  thie  circumstances,  and  the  issuing  of  this  order  confirmed  me 
in  that  preference.  He  talked  to  me  about  the  injury  to  the  cause,  and  the 
injury  to  myself.  I  replied,  "  I  don't  care  a  snap  about  myself,  for  I  feel 
that  I  am  right;  but  I  do  not  want  to  injure  the  cause."  We  had  quite  a  talk 
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upon  the  subject.  Both  he  and  Greneral  Halleck  talked  very  kindly  to  me. 
I  finally  told  them,  "  Issue  just  what  order  you  please:  I  will  go  off  on  my 
thirty  days'- leave  of  absence,  and  then  come  back,  and  go  wherever  you 
say — even  to  command  my  old  corps  (the  9th  corps)  under  General  Hooker, 
if  you  desire."  And  I  would  do  it.  These  matters  are  all  matter  of  record, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  have  them  made  public.  My 
plans  in  reference  to  my  last  movement  were  distinct  and  accurate,  and  it 
would  do  harm  to  publish  them,  and  my  object  is  to  do  good. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Did  the  President  know,  at  the  time  he  sent  you  the  telegraphic 
despatch  suspending  your  movement,  what  movement  you  contemplated  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  nothing,  except  that  I  had  ordered  a  movement.  I  take 
it,  he  knew  that.  General  Halleck  knew  it.  None  of  them  knew  my  plans. 
In  fact.  General  Halleck  telegraphed  me  distinctly  and  positively  to  send 
nothing  at  all  over  the  wires  in  regard  to  my  plans. 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Did  those  who  communicated  with  the  President  know  your 
plans  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  not  a  general  in  my  command  knew  my  plans.  They 
knew  they  were  to  cross.    That  was  all. 

By  Mr.  Gooch : 

Question.  Who  were  the  officers  who  reported  to  the  President  in  relation 
to  your  movement,  prior  to  his  sending  you  that  despatch  ? 

Answer.  General  John  Cochrane  and  General  John  Newton,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief.  I  knew  this  order.  No.  g,  would  bring  the  truth  out,  if  I  was 
mistaken,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  my  being  mistaken;  because  if  I  was 
mistaken  about  them,  the  President  would  protect  them. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  they  made  that  report  to  the  President 
on  their  own  motion ;  or  were  they  instigated  to  it  by  some  one  else  ? 

Answer.  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  thair  being  instigated  to  it.  I  know 
that  General  Franklin  told  me  he  knew  who  went  to  the  President  before  I 
knew  myself. 

Question.  Did  he  know  the  purpose  for  which  they  went  ? 

Answer.  I  said  to  him  tnat  those  two  officers  should  be  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice; that  no  general  in  command  could  succeed  with  such  officers  about 
him.  He  said  "You  are  mistaken,  I  think,  about  their  motives."  I  said: 
"They  went  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  talked  about  my 
movements,  and  that  is  enough." 

Question.  Did  he  know  that  they  went  to  the  President  to  talk  about 
your  movements  ? 

Answer.  I  never  could  find  that  out. 

Question.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  that  this  telegraphic  despatch 
was  sent  you  by  the  President,  based  on  statements,  as  you  suppose,  of 
General  Cochrane  and  General  Newton,  and  that  neither  they  nor  the  Presi- 
dent knew  your  plans  ? 

Answer.  They  did  not  know  them,  so  far  as  I  know.  They  had  no  right  to 
know  them. 

Question.  Had  Secretary  Stanton  or  General  Halleck  any  knowledge  of 
the  order  suspending  your  movement,  before  the  interview  between  you  and 
the  President,  when  they  were  present? 

Answer.  Not  of  the  telegraphic  despatch. 
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By  the  chairman: 

Qftestion.  Do  you  know  whether  the  President  counselled  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  or  General  Halleck  about  suspending  your  movement? 

Answer.  They  both  told  me  at  that  interview  that  that  was  the  first  they 
had  heard  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  the  details  of  your  cavalry  movement  became 
known  to  the  enemy  ? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  To  whom  had  they  been  communicated,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 
Answer.  I  gave  them  distinctly  to  the  President  and  to  General  Halleck — 
possibly  Mr.  Stanton  may  have  been  present.  Those  were  the  only  persons 
who  knew  them  from  me,  except  some  of  my  staff  oflBcers  who  were  in  camp, 
and  who  necessarily  knew  them.  None  of  the  general  oflBcers  of  my  com- 
mand knew  them. 

Question.  Do  you  know  how  the  enemy  discovered  your  second  contem- 
plated movement? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  They  discovered  it  by  seeing  the  movement  of  the 
troops,  and  from  the  delay  caused  by  the  bad  weather  after  that  movement 
commenced.     With  good  weather  we  were  48  hours  ahead  of  them. 

I  determined  to  make  a  general  order,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  persons  I  saw 
were  of  no  service  to  me,  and  making  some  strong  examples  to  the  army.  I 
had  determined  some  two  weeks  before  to  issue  an  order  of  the  nature  of 
this  General  Order  No.  8,  but  I  was  fearful  of  its  creating  trouble  just  at  a 
time  when  it  was  very  necessary  for  us  all  to  be  in  harmony. 

Question.  Have  you  now  any  knowledge  or  reason  to  believe  that  your 
orders  relating  to  the  Fredericksburg  battle  were  disobeyed  by  any  of  the 
officers  under  your  command,  or  not  e;cecuted  with  that  good  faith  and 
alacrity  which  should  characterize  an  officer  on  the  field  of  battle? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  wilful  disobedience  of  orders,  or 
any  wilful  act  of  bad  faith;  but  there  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  lack  of  alacrity 
and  strict  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  plan,  which  seriously  affected  the 
result. 

General  Franklin  was  ordered  to  attack  at  a  particular  point  on  the  lines 
of  the  enemy,  with  at  least  one  division;  that  to  be  well  supported,  with  his 
line  of  retreat  well  open.  His  column  of  attack  was  with  but  one  division, 
and  that,  I  think,  the  smallest  in  his  command.  That  division,  according  to 
the  statement  of  General  Meade,  succeeded  in  breaking  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy,  but  he  reports  that  he  was  not  promptly  supported.  The  spirit  of 
the  order  indicated  that  the  column  of  attack  should  be  with  two  or  three 
small  divisions,  or  one  large  one,  as  the  order  said  that  it  should  be  with  at 
least  one  division,  well  supported.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  au  to 
how  it  should  be  well  supported.  My  opinion  has  been  that  it  should  be 
with  a  division  on  each  flank,  and  a  division  in  the  rear,  to  follow  the  charg- 
ing column. 

General  Hooker  was  ordered  by  me  to  carry  his  force  across  the  river  and 
aid  General  Sumner  in  the  attack.  After  he  got  over,  he  sent  word  by  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  that  he  did  not  think  the  heights  opposite  the  town 
could  be  carried.  I  sent  him  word  back  that  he  must  make  the  attack.  He 
then  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  over  himself,  and  represented  to  me  person- 
ally that,  in  his  opinion,  the  heights  could  not  be  carried.  I  told  him  to  go 
back  and  make  the  attack.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  loss  of  time,  and  a  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  an  oflficer  for  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  I  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  attack  when  ordered. 
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These  are  the  only  two  cases  to  which  I  attach  any  importance. 

Question.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  that  you  now  have  any 
knowledge  of,  what  would  have  been,  in  your  opinion,  the  effect,  had  Gen- 
eral Franklin  made  the  attack  with  the  force  and  vigor  with  which  you 
deem  he  should  have  made  it  ? 

Answer.  I  think  the  height  at  Hamilton's  house  would  have  been  carried. 
We  then  would  have  held  the  road  by  which  the  communications  of  the 
enemy  were  kept  up,  and  would  have  had  free  access  to  the  open  ground  in 
rear  of  the  line  of  heights,  which  would  have  caused  the  enemy  on  the 
heights,  immediately  opposite  the  town,  to  be  very  much  shaken,  even  if  it 
did  not  cause  them  to  evacuate  the  place.  It  would  have  made  the  work 
opposite  the  city  much  easier.  These  things  are  distinctly  laid  down  in 
my  written  order.  I  stated  in  my  written  order  to  them  what  would  be  the 
effect. 

Question.  Did  General  Franklin  have  on  hand  at  the  time  a  sufficient 
force  with  which  to  make  the  attack  with  the  number  of  men  contemplated 
by  your  order,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  attacking  force  properly  sop- 
ported  ?        , 

Answer.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  manner  :  I  ordered  two  of 
General  Hooker's  largest  divisions  to  go  to  General  Franklin's  bridges  and 
remain  there  as  supports  to  his  command,  with  the  view  of  having  those  di- 
visions hold  the  bridges,  together  with  the  artillery  that  was  in  position 
above  them.  Independent  of  those  two  divisions,  which  I  think  amounted 
to  nearly  18,000  men.  General  Franklin  had  over  40,000  men  of  his  own 
grand  division.  One  of  my  aides,  whom  I  sent  to  General  Franklin's  posi- 
tion, returned  to  me  at  about  one  o'clock,  and  told  me  that  the  attacking 
column  to  him  seemed  to  be  very  weak  ;  that  there  was  a  large  portion  of 
the  forces  remaining  in  position  opposite  the  bridges.  Those  forces  turned 
out  to  be  the  whole  of  Smith's  corps,  and  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
Sickles's  division.  I  then  sent  word  by  this  aide  to  General  Franklin  to  make 
a  vigorous  attack  at  once  with  his  whole  force,  and  he  sent  me  word  that 
he  would  attack  with  every  man  that  he  could  spare  after  protecting  the 
bridges.  I  soon  after  went  down  to  General  Sumner's  headquarters  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  how  they  were  progressing.  I  received  reports 
there  that  the  columns  of  attack  were  failing,  and  I  sent  over  some  orders  of 
the  same  nature  that  I  sent  to  General  Franklin. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  General  Franklin  obeyed  your  second 
order  ? 

Answer.  I  know  that  no  considerable  portion  of  Smith's  corps  was  under 
musketry  fire,  or  formed  any  portion  of  the  column  of  attack.  That  corps 
amounted  to  something  over  20,000  men.     . 

Question.  And  do  you  deem  that  it  should  have  taken  part  in  the  attack  ? 

Answer.  I  would  simply  say  that  if  I  had  been  there  I  would  have  pot 
them  in.  At  Roanoke,  Newborn,  and  Antietam  I  put  into  the  fight  every 
man  I  had. 

Question.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg  had  the  attack  under  General  Franklin  been  made  with 
the  proper  vigor,  and  had  it  been  made  with  the  force  which  should  have  been 
used  for  that  purpose,  considering  the  number  of  men  at  his  disposal  ? 

Answer.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  had  General  Franklin  used  all  his  dis- 
pofialbJe  force,  the  result  of  the  action  of  that  day  w^ould  have  been  favorable 
to  us.  In  answer  to  a  former  question  I  have  said  that  I  did  not  consider 
the  two  acts  of  General  Hooker  and  General  Franklin,  to  which  I  referred, 
as  wilfui  disobedience  of  orders,  or  wilful  acts  of  bad  faith.  I  am  almost 
certain  that  neither  one  of  them  had  as  much  confidence  in  the  success  ol 
he  move  ai  they  ought  to  have  had,  to  have  been  entirely  efficient,  and  it  is 
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possible  that  a  lack  of  confidence  in  me  affected  them  to  some  extent.  I 
would  like  to  add  here  that  I  think  a  mistake  was  made  in  sending  General 
Hooker  to  report  to  me  at  Warren  ton,  after  it  was  well  known  by  the 
authorities  that  General  Hooker  came  very  near  receiving,  instead  of  me, 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Question  You  think  it  was  a  mistake  when  the  question  of  who  should 
command  that  army  had  been  between  you  and  General  Hooker,  and  had 
been  decided  in  your  favor  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  place  him  junior  in  command 
to  me. 

.  Question.  Did  your  second  proposed  movement  have  any  advantages  over 
your  first  proposed  movement,  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg? 

Answer.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  so  good.  But  I  could  not  make  the  other  for 
the  enemy  knew  all  about  it.  Their  pickets  used  to  talk  about  the  matter 
across  the  river. 

[Addition  made  ApriJ  3,  1863.] 

I  sent  Captain  Lydig  to  General  Franklin  at  10 J  o'clock  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  his  forces.     Captain  Lydig  says  in  his  statement: 

**  I  found  General  Franklin  in  a  grove  of  trees  in  the  centre  of  his  com- 
mand; and  on  delivering  my  message  I  was  informed  by  him  that  M^ade 
was  very  hotly  engaged,  and  that  his  men  were  by  that  time  pretty  gen- 
erally engaged.  He  also  added,  I  think,  that  Birney  had  orders  to  support 
them.  I  then  inquired  if  any  of  General  Smith's  corps  were  engaged,  and 
was  told  they  were  not.  I  returned  to  headquarters — passing  Captain  Cutts, 
who  arrived  as  1  left  General  Franklin — and  reported  the  information  I  re- 
ceived to  General  Burnside,  who  seemed  at  the  time  annoyed  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  force  engaged,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  none  of  General 
Smith's  troops  had  been  put  into  the  fight.  It  was  about  12J  o'clock  when  I 
arrived  with  my  report  at  headquarters. 

"P.  M.  LYDIG, 
'^Captain  and  Aide-de-Campr 

I  next  sent  Captain  Cutts  with  an  order  to  General  Franklin  to  advance 
his  right  and  front.  Captain  Cutts  states  in  his  note-book  that  he  carried 
the  order  to  General  Franklin,  and  the  general  said  to  him  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  advance;  upon  which  he  returned  to  me  to  show  why  General 
Franklin  thought  it  was  impossible  to  advance.  When  he  communicated 
the  reply  to  me,  he  says  that  my  reply  was,  "  But  he  (General  Franklin)  must 
advance."  I  then  sent  Captain  Goddard  to  General  Franklin  with  an  order, 
which  the  following  statement  will  explain: 

**  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio, 

''Cincinnati  Ohio,  April  3,  1863. 

"  I  was  sent  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  to  General  Franklin 
on  the  left,  with  this  order  from  General  Burnside:  *Tell  General  Franklin, 
with  my  compliments,  that  I  wish  him  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  with  his 
whole  force — our  right  is  hard  pressed.'  This  order  was  given  me  about 
half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  delivered  it  to  General  Frank- 
lin, in  the  presence  of  General  Hardie,  before  half-past  two  o'clock. 

"R.  H.  L  GODDARD, 

"Captain  and  Aide-de-Campr 
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Washington,  January  28,  1863. 
Major  General  John  G.  Parke  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Wade  : 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  major  general  of  volunteers,  and  captain  of  the  corps  of 
topographical  engineers. 

Question.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  I  am  chief  of  staff  of  General  Burnside. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  with  him  ? 

Answer.  I  have  been  with  hira  during  the  past  year,  throughout  the  cam- 
paign in  North  Carolina.  When  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  I  was  still 
with  him  in  command  of  a  division.  When  he  went  to  Fredericksburg,  last 
summer,  he  made  me  chief  of  staff,  and  I  have  been  with  him  in  that  capacity 
ever  since. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  plan  of  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  formed 
by  General  Burnside,  since  the  former  attack  upon  Fredericksburg  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  Subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  General 
Burnside  made  plans  and  arrangements  for  another  attack  upon  the  enemy. 
All  the  materials  were  brought  to  bear  upon  that  one  purpose,  and  all  things 
were  got  in  readiness. 

Question.  State  in  general  terms  what  that  plan  was  ? 

Answer.  It  was  to  cross  the  river  again  at  a  point  below  Fredericksburg. 
There  were  two  or  three  points  of  crossing,  in  reference  to  which  preparations 
were  going  on.  The  real  point  of  crossing  the  general  only  knew,  though  pre- 
parations were  making  in  reference  to  two  or  three  points.  The  point  ol  cross- 
ing, I  believe,  was  below  what  is  called  the  Seddon  House.  In  connexion  with 
this  crossing,  which  was  to  be  with  the  main  body,  a  cavalry  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  General  Averill,  was  intended  to  cross  the  river  at 
the  same  time  at  another  point.  It  was  intended  that  that  should  cross  the 
river  above  at  one  of  the  fords — I  believe  Kelly ^s — and  passing  down  west 
of  Lee's  army  was  to  cut  the  railroad  between  it  and  Richmond.  Further 
movements  were  to  depend  upon  circumstances. 

Question.  What  amount  of  cavalry  was  expected  to  go  upon  that  expe- 
dition ? 

Answer.  One  thousand  picked  men  and  a  battery  of  horse  ar^tillery.  This 
expedition  was  fully  organized  and  had  started.  It  had  gone  some  time 
upon  the  march  when  General  Burnside  received  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  effect  that  he  had  good  reason  for  saying  that  he  (General 
Burnside)  must  not  make  a  movement  without  letting  him  know  of  it.  Gen- 
eral Burnside  immediately  postponed  all  preparations  and  ordered  this 
cavalry  expedition  not  to  proceed  further.  And  then  the  cavaliy  expedition 
was  ordered  off  in  the  direction  of  Warrenton,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting 
Stuart,  who  just  then  made  a  raid  into  our  lines. 

Question.  State  as  nearly  as  you  can  when  this  occurred  ? 

Answer.  That  is  diflBcult  to  do.  I  have  not  referred  to  any.  notes  or  orders, 
and  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  It  was  long  enough  after  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icsburg  for  the  men  to  have  recovered  entirely  of  their  fatigue,  and  for  the 
furnishing  of  supplies. 

Question.  At  the  time  this  expedition  was  planned  and  sought  to  be  put 
into  I  xccution  what  was  the  condition  of  the  army  in  reference  to  their 
morale,  eflSciency,  &c.  ? 

Answer.  The  army  was  in  a  fighting  condition,  in  my  opinion;  but  there 
was  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  that  point  among  the  general  officers. 

Question.  You  have  stated  the  plan  and  the  progress,  and  also  that  it 
was  interrupted.    Can  ^om  t^ll  us  what  caused  that  order  of  the  President  ? 
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Answer.  As  soon  as  General  Burnside  received  this  order  he  stopped 
everything.  The  order  came  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  was  in  doubt 
how  to  interpret  that  despatch,  and  in  doubt  as  to  how  it  originated,  and 
the  cause  of  it;*  but  as  it  was  an  order  from  the  President,  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  stop  for  the  time  being,  and  see  for  himself  from  what  it 
originated.  He  came  to  Washington.  On  his  return  I  learned  from  him 
that  some  general  officers  had  been  to  Washington,  seen  the  President, 
and  made  certain  statements  which  brought  about  this  order.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  this  result  was  brought  about. 

Question.  Who  were  those  officers,  as  you  understood  / 

Answer.  General  Burnside  said  the  President  would  not  tell  him,  at  that 
time,  who  they  were,  and  that  he  did  not  know.  He  had  a  suspicion  that 
they  were  some  officers  who  had  been  absent  on  "  leave  of  absence"  a  short 
time,  but  that  was  all.  Since  that  time  I  have  learned  from  rumor  the 
names  of  the  two  general  officers  who  went  to  see  the  President  upon  this 
matter.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  or  from  any  person 
who  does  know,  who  they  were.  Rumor  pointed  to  General  Newton  and 
General  Cochrane. 

Question.  Do  they  both  belong  to  General  Franklin^s  corps  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  spoken  of  the  expedition  which  was  planned  by  Gene- 
ral Burnside  to  make  an  attack.  Was  that  assented  to  by  all  the  officers 
cordially  or  otherwise  ? 

Answer:  I  do  not  think  it  was  submitted  to  the  officers  generally  The 
plan  was  his  own,  and  he  determined  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment. 

Question.  You  think  he  did  not  call  a  council  of  war  ? 

Answer.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  did  not. 

Question.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  objections  these  generals,  who  went 
to  the  President,  urged  against  this  expedition  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  have.  It  is  rumored  that  the  objections 
were  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  enemy  being  strongly  intrenched,  and  the 
difficulty  of  our  moving. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  those  generals  communicated  with  any- 
body else  than  the  President  in  relation  to  the  contemplated  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  Where  is  General  Burnside  now  ? 

Answer.  He  left  here  yesterday  morning,  on  his  way  home,  and  I  pre- 
sume he  is  now  in  New  York. 

Question.  As  a  military  man,  do  you  know  of  any  objection  to  the  expe- 
dition, or  why  it  should  have  been  arrested  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  Had  there  been  an  attack,  from  the  preparations 
which  were  made,  I  have  everj"^  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
successful. 

Question.  If  I  underbtand  you,  this  cavalry  expedition  was  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  whole  expedition  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  What  was  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the 
roads  at  that  time  ? 

Answer.  The  roads  were  good. and  the  weather  fine. 

Question.  Did  they  continue  so  for  some  time  ? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question  Can  you  state  what  the  movement  was  to  be  after  the  crossing 
had  been  eflfected  ? 
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Answer.  It  was  to  endeavor  to  turn  the  flank  of  Lee's  army,  and  strike 
the  railroad  in  his  rear. 

Question.  Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  of  any  oflScers  con- 
nected with  the  Potomac  array  who  opposed  that  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

Question.  I  understand  you  that  the  cavalry  movement  was  not  inter- 
rupted in  consequence  of  the  raid  of  Stuart,  but  in  obedience  to  the  order 
of  the  President. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  after  it  had  been  interrupted  in  the  movement  which  it 
was  proposed  it  should  make,  it  was  then  sent  in  pursuit  of,  or  to  intercept 
Stuart  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Would  there  have  been  time  to  execute  that  plan  before  the 
roads  became  bad,  had  it  not  been  for  this  interruption  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  State  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  other  movement 
either  proposed  or  undertaken  by  General  Burnside,  and  if  so,  what  it  was? 

Answer.  There  was  a  movement  projected,  and  preparations  made  for  an- 
other attack.  After  the  troops  got  fairly  under  way  this  storm  set  in, 
rendering  the  roads  and  fields  so  impassable  that  it  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question  to  move  guns  or  wagons.  What  was  intended  as  a  surprise  was 
delayed  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  the  enemy  became  fully  apprised  of 
the  movement,  and  brought  a  force  to  bear  upon  the  very  point  where  the 
crossing  was  to  have  been  made  ;  that  and  the  delay,  and  the  state  of  the 
roads  and  weather,  rendered  it  advisable  not  to  make  the  crossing. 

Question.  Describe  to  us  more  particularly  what  the  proposed  movement 
was  ? 

Answer.  It  was  proposed  to  cross  the  river  at  two  points,  the  United 
States  Ford  and  Banks's  Ford — a  portion  of  the  force  to  cross  at  the  upper 
ford,  which  was  the  United  States,  and  a  portion  of  the  force  at  the  lower 
ford,  which  was  Banks's.  The  pontoons  were  moved  up  to  the  vicinity 
between  the  two  fords,  whence  they  could  be  taken  suddenly  to  either  point. 
Everything  was  in  readiness,  but,  from  information  obtained,  it  was  evident 
that  the  enemy  had  moved  a  force  up  to  the  United  States  Ford,  leaving 
Banks's  Ford  comparatively  unprotected.  Thereupon  the  portion  of  the 
force  which  was  intended  to  cross  at  the  United  States  Ford  was  joined  to 
the  other  forces,  and  it  was  the  intention  to  cross  the  whole  at  Banks's  Ford. 

Question.  Both  fords  are  above  Fredericksburgh,  are  they  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  was  the  movement  delayed,  and  why  was  it  not  executed 
within  the  time  it  was  supposed  it  could  be  ? 

Answer.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  planting  of  cannon,  the 
opening  of  roads  for  the  movement  of  the  artillery,  and  the  getting  of  the 
pontoons  to  the  river,  required  more  time  than  it  was  first  thought  it  would. 
All  those  preparations  had  to  be  gone  through  with  before  the  command 
was  moved. 

Question.  Could  you  not,  by  a  careful  examination  beforehand,  have  de- 
termined all  those  facts  with  a  reasonable  certainty  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  was  it  not  done  ? 

Answer.  It  was  done  before  the  movement  was  made.  We  could  not 
undertake  to  make  the  movement  until  all  those  things  were  accomplished. 

Question.  It  took  a  longer  time  to  make  the  preparations  than  you 
expected  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Qaestion.  And  when  you  commenced  the  preparatibns  did  that  at  once 
give  notice  to  the  enemy  of  what  was  going  on  ? 

Answer.  The  enemy  were  apprised  that  some  movement  was  going  on, 
but  as  to  the  point  or  locality  of  crossing  they  were,  I  believe,  in  the  dark. 

Question.  What  was  that  proposed  movement,  suppose  you  had  succeeded 
in  making  the  crossing  that  was  anticipated  ? 

Answer.  We  intended  to  cross  the  river,  and,  turning  the  left  of  Lee,  get 
into  his  rear. 

Question.  In  the  first  proposed  movement  it  was  intended  to  cross  below 
Fredericksburg  aud  turn  Lee's  right  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  the  last  proposed  movement  was  to  cross  above  Fredericks- 
burgh  and  turn  his  left. 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  This  last  movement  was  not  interfered  with,  but  stopped  by  the 
condition  of  the  roads  and  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  got  notice  of  its 
progress  before  it  was  accomplished  ? 

Answer    Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Was  there  any  advantage  in  the  movement  by  crossing  above 
Fredericksburg  over  that  of  crossing  below  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer. 

Question.  I  mean  to  ask  you  this:  Was  there  anymore  probability  of  suc- 
cess of  this  second  movement,  if  carried  out,  than  there  was  of  the  first 
movement  had  that  not  been  interrupted  ? 

Answer.  I  think  there  was  stronger  probability  of  success  in  the  second 
movement  than  there  was  in  the  first,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  intelided  as 
a  surprise,  and  it  would  have  been  a  surprise  if  we  had  come  to  time,  and 
the  storm  had  not  interfered;  whereas  in  the  other  case  the  enemy  were 
prepared  by  having  a  force  ready  to  oppose  us. 

Question.  Do  you  know  in  what  manner  the  enemy  became  informed  of 
the  movement? 

Answer.  I  do  not;  but  my  opinion  is  that  they  have  spies  within  our  lines 
who  furnish  them  information  continually.  Where  the  officers  on  the  other 
side  see  a  train  of  wagons  and  artillery  moving  in  a  certain  direction,  they 
would  interpret  it  their  own  way. 

Question.  After  the  rains  commenced  would  it  have  been  possible  to  have 
made  this  second  movement  even  if  the  enemy  had  not  had  notice  of  your 
movement  ? 

Answer.  It  would  have  been  hazardous.  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  our 
being  able  to  carry  artillery  across,  or,  at  least,  further  than  across  to  the 
opposite  bank.  It  would  have  been  next  to  an  impossibility  to  move  the 
artillery  from  the  banks  up  the  heights. 

Question.  Were  these  two  officers  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  Newton 
and  Cochrane,  on  leave  of  absence  in  Washington  at  the  time  these  repre-, 
sen  tat  ions  to  the  President  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  ?  f 

Answer.  I  think  they  were. 

By  Mr.  Wade: 

Question.  You  have  said  that  preparations  for  a  movement  had  been 
made  and  that  the  movement  had  commenced  when  this  order  came  from 
Washington  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  it  was  then  delayed  until  General  Burnside 
came  to  Washington  and  consulted  the  President. 

Question.  Was  the  order  rescinded  on  his  application  to  the  President? 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer,  as  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  How  long  was  the  movement  interrupted  and  delayed  by  reason 
of  this  order  of  the  President? 
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Answer.  I  canuot  state  exactly,  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

ByMr.  Odell: 

Question.  Was  the  last  contemplated  expedition  General  Burnside's  own, 
or  was  it  the  result  of  a  council  of  war? 

Answer.  I  believe  it  was  his  own. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  it  met  with  the  judgment  of  the  coin- 
manSers  of  divisions? 

Answer.  That  question  I  cannot  finswcr,  as  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  Did  they  heartily  CQ-operate  in  the  movement? 

Answer.  It  was  with  them  simply  a  question  of  receiving  orders  and 
obeying  orders.  The  matter  was  not  referred  to  them,  nor  was  there  any 
advice  asked  or  sought. 

Question.  So  far  as  you  can  judge,  as  a  military  man,  were  the  orders  they 
received  in  reference  to  the  movement  promptly  complied  with? 

Answer.  I  think  they  were,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  would  allow. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  they  protested  against  the  movement  in 
writing  or  otherwise? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  they  did.     I  know  of  no  protest. 


Washington,  Fd^ruary  9,  1863. 
General  John  Newton  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  in  the  United  States  army, 
at  present  commanding  a  division. 

Question.  Who  were  your  superior  officers  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  who  are  they  now? 

Answer.  At  the  time  of  the  Fredericksburg  battle  Major  General  W.  F. 
Smith  was  my  corps  commander,  and  Major  General  W.  B.  Franklin  was  the 
commander  of  the  left  grand  division,  in  which  I  was  serving.  I  understand 
that  Major  General  Sedgwick  has  now  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
6th  army  corps,  of  which  my  division  forms  a  part.  The  left  grand  division 
has  been  broken  up;  we  have  no  grand  divisions  now. 

Question.  You  were  in  General  Franklin^s  grand  division  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  until  he  left  the  army  of  the  Potomac? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Have  you  at  any  time  made  any  communication  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  General  Halleck  in  relation 
to  any  contemplated  movements  of  General  Burnside,  or  been  present  when 
any  such  communications  were  made? 

Answer.  I  have  made  a  communication  verbally  to  the  President.  And 
while  I  am  on  this  subject  I  would  ask  permission  of  the  committee  to  go 
somewhat  into  detail  upon  it,  because  I  could  not  otherwise  give  the  whole 
truth,  or  give  the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject. 

Question.  You  can  do  so. 

Answer.  Subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg — between  that  time 
and  the  latter  part  of  December — I  became  painfully  aware  that  the  troops 
of  my  division  and  of  the  whole  army  had  become  exceedingly  dispirited. 
This  conviction  on  my  mind  was  not  of  my  own  seeking.  The  superior  offi- 
cers of  my  command,  in  incidental  eonversation  with  me,  just  as  we  would 
meet  from  day  to  day,  socially,  considered  it  their  duty  to  tell  me  that  the 
troops  were  dispirited  and  dejected.     I  heard  from  other  commanders,  inde- 
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pendent  of  me  entirely,  the  same  account  of  their  troops.  From  all  that  I 
heard  I  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  troops 
arose  from  a'  want  of  confidence  in  General  Burnside's  military  capacity. 
That  conviction  was  absolute  in  my  mind;  I  could  not  get  over  it;  that  was 
the  ground  of  complaint. 

This  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  most  important  fact.  It  seemed  to  have 
arisen  spontaneously  among  the  troops  themselves.  The  higher  officers  of 
the  army,  as  a  rule,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  cautious  in  their  conver- 
sations in  regard  to  matters  like  that.  They  converse  together,  but  not 
with  their  junior  officers  ;  I  mean  those  below  the  rank  of  generals,  as  a 
general  rule.  I  became  perfectly  satisfied,  from  these  circumstances,  that 
this  dissatisfaction  among  the  troops  was  spontaneous.  It  existed  among 
the  troops,  and  among  what  we  call  the  line  officers  of  the  regiments. 

About  the  30th  of  December  I  obtained  permission  to  visit  my  family,  and 
I  determined  that  when  I  came  to  Washington  I  would  lay  this  state  of 
things  before  some  prominent  individual  in  the  confidence  of  the  government, 
and  let  him  decide  on  it,  whether  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  or  not,  to 
act  upon  it. 

Let  me  state  that  this  action  was  of  my  own  accord,  and  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility entirely.  I  wajs  not  urged  or  persuaded  to  it  by  any  superior 
or  any  inferior  officer.     It  was  entirely  a  private  matter  of  my  own. 

General  Cochrane  accompanied  me  to  Washington.  I  was  glad  of  Gen- 
eral Cochrane^s  company,  because  knowing  nobody  in  Washington  I  thought 
I  could  not  obtain  the  proper  introduction  except  through  gentlemen  like 
General  Cochrane,  who  were  well  acquainted  here.  We  arrived  here  about 
3  o'clock.  General  Cochrane  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some  mem- 
bers of  this  very  committee,  and  I  think  some  other  members  of  Congress  ; 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  free  conversation  on  these  things,  and 
for  the  objects  I  have  already  stated.  Late  in  the  afternoon  General  Coch- 
rane returned  and  informed  me  that  he  had  found  nobody,  but  that  the 
President  was  ready  to  see  me;  I  went  with  him  to  the  President's  house 
at  once,  saw  the  President,  and  the  conversation  opened. 

Now  there  were  a  great  many  things  said  at  that  conversation  that  I  do 
not  think  have  any  important  bearing  upon  this  subject,  nor  do  I  think  that 
it  is  in  my  power,  not. having  a  very  good  memory  for  the  mere  by-play 
conversation  any  how,  to  give  a  perfectly  accurate  version  of  that  conver- 
sation. 

I  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that  although  I  should  have  much  preferred 
speaking  with  other  gentlemen  in  Washington  and  getting  their  advice  and 
judgment  on  these  things,  yet,  after  all,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  the  one  to  whom  to  speak  in  regard  to  a  matter  which  I  did  not  con- 
sider purely  military,  viz:  the  condition  in  which  the  army  found  itself.  I 
also  found  myself  in  a  very  delicate  position  in  this  conversation.  I  did  not 
wish  to  tell'the  President;  and  I  did  not  tell  him  at  any  one  time  that  the 
troops  had  no  confidence  in  General  Burnside.  I  could  not  tell  him  that, 
although,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  was  my  firm  belief  But  that  was 
a  most  delicate  thing  for  me  to  say,  and  therefore  I  had  to  go,  as  it  were, 
around  it  indirectly,  and  that  made  the  conversation  very  desultory,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  things  said  not  necessary  to  the  point  in  question. 

At  the  time  I  came  up  to  Washington  General  Burnside  had  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  formed  any  plan  of  movement.  He  was  talking  about  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  river  to  be  crossed,  and  a  movement  was  agitated.  I  saw 
the  place  where  he  intended  to  cross,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  bad,  if 
not  a  little  worse,  than  the  place  we  had  crossed  at  the  first  time. 

Now  I  wiijh  to  say  that  my  conversation  with  the  President  would  have 
had  no  effect  in  destroying  this  movement,  even  if  it  had  been  decided  upon. 
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for  the  reason  that  General  Buraside  told  General  Franklin  that  he  had 
given  it  up,  before  I  saw  the  President.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact,  how- 
ever. Still  he  told  him  that  before  I  saw  the  President,  on  the  morning  of 
the  very  day  that  I  came  up  here;  and  I  did  not  see  the  President  until  late 
in  that  day. 

I  spoke  of  this  movement  as  designed  merely,  "  talked  of,"  is  probably 
the  best  way  to  express  it.  This  is  the  only  movement,  even  of  a  hypothet- 
ical nature,  that  I  knew  of,  with  which  anybody  could  bo  said  to  have  inter- 
ferred  in  any  sense  of  the  word  at  all. 

1  disclaimed  to  the  President  any  intention  to  interfere  with^he  military 
authorities  in  any  way.  I  considered  it  my  duty,  if  I  was  true  to  my 
country,  to  let  somebody  in  authority  know  what  were  my  convictions  of  the 
state  of  the  army;  for  I  felt  that  if  that  army  should  be  again  defeated  at  that 
point  or  anywhere  along  the  Rappahannock,  it  would  not  be  a  mere  defeat, 
as  before,  but  it  would  be  a  destruction.  I  felt  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  country  was  at  stake,  and  that  was  the  only  motive  I  had  in  doing  as  I 
did. 

When  the  conversation  was  first  opened,  as  I  have  already  explained,  it 
was  very  delicate,  and  I  had  formed  no  plan  of  conversation  at  all.  I  could 
merely  get  into  a  conversation,  and  I  had  to  do  it  indirectly,  because  I 
could  not  say  directly  to  the  President  that  the  whole  trouble  was  that  the 
privates  had  no  confidence  in  General  Burnside.  I  had  to  get  around  that 
the  best  way  I  could. 

At  first  the  President  misunderstood  our  object  in  coming  there,  and 
thought  we  were  coming  to  injure  General  Burnside,  and  even  to  suggest 
somebody  for  commander  of  the  army.  But  the  President  was  quickly 
assured  that  we  had  no  man  in  our  minds  to  command  the  array;  that  we 
had  no  intention  to  injure  General  Burnside;  that  our  sole  intention  was  to 
express  the  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  army. 

About  the  last  words  I  said,  I  requested  the  President  not  to  believe 
what  I  stated  merely  because  I  had  stated  it,  because  it  was  only  ray  opin- 
ion after  all;  and  that  my  object  in  coming  was  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
that  opinion,  so  that  he  might  investigate  it,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  after- 
wards. And  when  we  were  about  going  away  the  President  expressed 
himself  gratified  with  the  conversation,  and  said  that  he  hoped  that  good 
.would  result  from  it.  And,  if  I  remember  rightly,  he  also  expressed  great 
surprise  that  any  movement  was  ever  agitated;  it  seemed  to  be  without  his 
knowledge.     That  is  about  all,  I  think. 

Question.  Can  you  not  state  to  the  committee  more  definitely  the  state- 
ments which  you  made  to  the  President  ? 

Answer.  I  have  already  stated,  I  think,  about  the  point  at  which  General 
Burnside  was  talking  of  crossing.  That  came  up  in  the  conversation,  and  I 
gave  the  President  my  military  opinion  about  it.  But,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  I  was  not  aware  that  General  Burnside  had  selected  that  point, 
only  that  it  was  a  thing  talked  of,  that  is  about  the  most  definite  thing  I 
remember.  The  President  made  some  remarks  about  portions  of  the  army 
being  demoralized,  and  would  not  fight.  I  expressed  a  difference  of  opinion 
upon  that  subject,  and  said  that  I  thought  that  they  would  fight.  There 
were  a  great  many  little  things  that  were  said  there  that  have  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  this  subject  If  I  could  have  gone  to  the  President  and  said 
to  him,  "Mr.  President,  the  army  has  no  confidence  in  General  Burnside; 
that  is  the  whole  trouble  down  there,"  my  conversation  would  not  have  lasted 
five  minutes;  but  that  was  manifestly  improper,  I  could  not  say  it,  although 
1  did  believe  it  firmly,  and  I  took  particular  care  not  to  say  it.  I  wish  to 
remark  that  I  never  did  regard  the  troops  down  there  as  demoralized.  I 
told  the  President  I  believed  they  would  fight.     My  meaning  was  this  :  that 
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they  would  fight  to  a  certain  extent,  but  they  would  not  fight  with  that 
rush  and  impetuosity  which  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  Rappahannock 
absolutely  demanded  as  the  first  element  of  success.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  on  that  point.  The  President  and  I  had  a  long  conversation  in  regard 
to  the  position  down  there  on  the  Rappahannock,  where  it  was  contemplated 
or  talked  of  crossing;  a  place  called  Muddy  creek,  or  near  Muddy  creek. 
I  explained  to  the  President,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  position  there.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  made  a  very  rapid  ride  over  the  ground,  and  that  I  thought 
it  would  require  a  very  lengthened,  particular,  and  minute  observation  in 
order  to  decide  absolutely  on  any  one  point.  But  the  place  struck  me  very 
unfavorably,  as  I  have  already  said.  We  had  quite  a  detailed  conversation 
on  that  subject.  I  spoke  to  him  of  several  obstacles  there.  He  spoke  to  me 
of  the  ground  above  Fredericksburg.  I  remarked  that  I  had  not  seen  it, 
and  therefore  could  not  judge  of  it. 

That  was  about  .the  sum  and  substance,  excepting  the  by-play  of  conver- 
sation and  the  correcting  misapprehensions  as  they  arose. 

Question.  State  to  the  committee,  as  definitely  as  you  can,  what  you  said 
to  the  President  about  the  condition  of  the  troops,  and  in^  relation  to  the 
commanding  general,  if  anything  ? 

Answer.  All  that  I  remember  is  what  I  have  already  stated  as  to  my 
general  object  in  the  conversation. 

Question.  1  do  not  refer  to  your  object,  but  to  your  statements. 

Answer.  The  object  explains  them.  I  endeavored  to  explain  that  the 
troops  were  dispirited.  I  remember  now  something  on  that  point  which  has 
just  occurred  to  me.  That  'which  I  remember  most  distinctly  was  that  the 
President  expressed  some  doubts  about  a  particular  portion  of  the  army 
fighting,  or  rather  he  said  to  me  that  what  I  said  gave  him  doubts  of  them. 
I  hastened  to  correct  that,  because  that  was  not  my  intention.  I  told  him 
that  that  particular  portion  of  the  army  would  fight;  that  I  could  guarantee 
that. 

I  have  already  explained  to  the  committee  what  I  meant  by  the  term 
"fighting."  I  meant  that  they  would  fight  as  soldiers  will  ordinarily  fight, 
but  not  with  that  spirit  and  impetuosity  that  were  absolutely  necessary  in 
our  situation  down  there.     That  is,  I  feared  so. 

I  now  remember  also  something  about  General  Burnside.  In  the  conver- 
sation in  regard  to  this  very  point  of  crossing,  near  Muddy  creek,  this  thing 
came  up.  1  gave  the  President  an  account  of  an  examination  I  had  made 
of  it.  It  was  under  these  circumstances.  I  had  gone  over  to  General 
Burnside's  quarters  solely  to  inquire  about  means  of  transportation  up  to 
Washington.  While  I  was  there  General  Burnside  told  me  that  he  had  sent 
General  Woodbury  and  General  Franklin  down  to  this  place.  I  mentioned 
to  him  that  General  Franklin  wanted  me  to  go 'with  him;  as  I  was  an  old 
engineer  oflScer  he  thought  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  go,  but  that  I  did  not 
care  much  about  it,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  as  of  much  importance,  and 
I  had  not  gone.  General  Burnside  then  asked  me  particularly  if  I  would 
not  go  down  and  join  General  Franklin,  and  look  at  that  place.  General 
Franklin  had  the  start  of  me,  and  I  never  overtook  him.  I  rode  along  the 
river  and  made  an  examination  for  myself.  General  Burnside  wished  us 
to  report  at  a  certain  hour,  and  that  made  the  examination  comparatively 
hasty.  When  we  had  come  back  we  found  that  General  Burnside  appeared 
to  be  much  more  in  the  humor  of  crossing,  and  that,  too,  before  we  could 
make  our  report  to  him.  He  seemed  to  receive  our  report  with  a  great  deal 
of  disfavor  when  we  could  not  say  that  it  was  a  good  point  to  cross. 

That  was  about  all  that  took  place,  and  that  was  about  all  that  I  said  to 
the  President.     Your  question  reminded  me  of  that;  I  had  nearly  forgotten  it. 
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By  Mr.  Covode: 

Question.  How  did  you  come  to  get  leave  of  absence  at  a  time  when  the 
^   army  was  about  to  move  ? 

Answer.  I  will  tell  you  how  that  was.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
army  could  not  move  for  three  or  four  days — for  two  or  three  days  at  least; 
that  it  could  not  make  the  necessary  preparations  to  move  sooner.  I  had 
got  my  permission  to  leave  previously  to  my  knowledge  that  any  movement 
at  all  was  in  contemplation.  My  plan  was  this,  as  is  often  done,  to  come  to 
Washington  and  telegraph  to  my  family  to  come  here,  and  here  I  would  be 
within  telegraph  notice  of  Falmouth,  and  could  go  down  there  at  any  time, 
and,  to  say  truly,  I  did  not  believe  that  the  army  could  possibly  move  for 
three  or  four  days.  I  had  enough  military  knowledge  for  that.  We  had 
made  no  preparations,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  safe  for  me  to  come  to 
Washington. 

I  would  also  remark,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  since  this  war  began 
I  have  never  yet  been  absent  from  any  battle  in  which  any  portion  of  ray 
command  was  concerned.     I  have  always  been  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  statements  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  a  whole  ? 

Answer.  I  made  this  remark  to  the  President,  as  I  now  remember  dis- 
tinctly. The  President  was  speaking  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  army, 
and  I  told  him  that  my  belief  was  that  that  particular  portion  of  which  he 
was  speaking  was  the  best  I  said  that  they  were  dispirited,  but  that  I 
believed  a  great  deal  of  their  dejection  arose  from  their  communication  with 
the  other  soldiers  of  the  army  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  most  bloody 
part  of  that  fight  at  Fredericksburg;  that  I  believed  they  had  become  de- 
jected by  such  conversations. 

Question.  You  went  to  the  President  feeling  it  to  be  your  duty  to  make  a 
communication  to  some  one  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
Potomac  army  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  or  not  make  that  communication  ? 

Answer.  I  did,  pretty  much  of  the  spirit  to  which  I  have  already  testified. 
That  is  to  say,  the  communication  I  presume  you  refer  to  is  with  regard  to 
the  dejection  and  dispirited  condition  of  the  army.  Everything  else  I  have 
testified  distinctly  to.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  army,  I  have 
already  testified  that  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  as  to  the  terms  I  used, 
or  even  the  particular  illustrations  I  used.  But  I  know  so  perfectly  well 
my  object  in  going  there  that  I  put  that  down  as  indicating  what  I  said. 

Question.  Then  state  in  substance  what  you  stated  to  the  President. 

Answer.  I  have  already  stated  in  regard  to  a  movement  across  the  river 
talked  of  I  intimated  as  well  as  I  could  the  dispirited  condition  of  the 
army.  Does  that  answer  your  question  ?  because  otherwise  I  do  not  know 
as  I  understand  you. 

Question.  What  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at,  by  my  last  half  dozen  ques- 
tions, is  this:  you  went  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  com- 
munication to  him  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  in  substance — ^you  say  you  cannot  repeat 
the  words — the  communication  which  you  did  make  to  the  President 

Answer.  One  portion  I  have  given  in  detail  already;  and  that  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  point  of  the  river  where  it  was  proposed  to  cross.  Do  you  wish 
that  over  again  ? 
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Question.  No,  sir. 

Answer.  I  have  also  to  remark  that  the  particular  illustrations,  or  even 
the  words,  that  I  used  to  convey  to  the  President  my  opinion  of  the  dis- 
pirited condition  of  the  army  I  have  forgotten.  I  can  merely  say,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  I  endeavored  to  convey  to  him,  without  reflecting  upon  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  if  possible,  that  opinion.  I  wish  I  could  remember  the  words; 
but  my  memory  is  exceedingly  treacherous  about  conversations.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  I  can  remember  them;  I  can  only  remember  their  general  scope. 

Question.  Then  you  state  that  the  substance  of  your  statement  to  the 
President  was  that  you  considered  the  army  to  be  in  a  dispirited  condition? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  also  stated  to  the  committee  that  you  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  point  you  looked  at  for  crossing,  indicated  by  General  Burn- 
side,  was  reported  unfavorably  upon  by  the  officers  examining  it,  and  you 
thought  the  report  was  unfavorably  received  by  General  Burnside  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Did  you  make  any  other  statements  to  the  President  in  rela- 
tion to  General  Burnside,  and,  if  so,  what  ? 

Answer.  No  other,  except  that  General  Burnside  possessed  my  warmest 
esteem. 

Question.  With  what  superior  officers,  if  any,  had  you  conversed  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter,  before  leaving  the  army  to  come  to  Washington  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  told  anybody  in  particular  what  1  was  going 
to  tell  the  President,  if  I  saw  him.  In  fact,  I  myself  scarcely  knew,  for  that 
waa  a  matter  for  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  to  determine.  But  in 
general  terms  I  did  mention,  I  think,  to  General  Franklin  and  to  General 
Smith,  that  when  I  was  off  on  leave  of  absence  I  thought  I  should  see 
somebody  in  Washington  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  I 
would  see  the  President  or  not.  Perhaps  I  may  have  said  that  if  they  ad- 
vised me  to  go  to  see  the  President  I  would  go.  But  I  am  pretty  certain  that  I 
told  General  Franklin  and  General  Smith  that  while  I  was  in  Washington, 
if  I  had  a  chance,  I  would  see  some  of  the  prominent  members  of  Congress 
and  others,  and  have  some  conversation  with  them  in  regard  to  the  army. 
That  would  be  an  ordinary  thing,  for  officers,  very  often,  when  they  come 
up  to  the  city,  if  they  meet  a  member  of  Congress,  have  a  conversation  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  army.  . 

Question.  Was  it  understood  between  you  and  the  officers  you  have 
named  what  statements  you  should  make  to  persons  in  authority,  that  you 
might  converse  with  in  Washington  ? 

Answer.  There  was  no  such  understanding  All  these  things  were  of  my 
own  volition.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  the 
desultory  conversation,  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  do  not  believe  I  did.  I 
wish,  in  what  I  say,  to  particularly  insist  that  there  was  no  combination  of 
any  kind  in  the  world;, that,  if  any  wrong  has  been  done,  I  am  the  one  who 
has  done  it,  and  nobody  else  is  responsible  for  it.  Whenever  I  made  any 
remark  to  General  Franklin  on  the  subject,  whatever  it  was,  he  never 
replied  to  it,  so  far  as  I  know;  never  expressed  assent  or  dissent,  but 
treated  it  as  I  suppose  any  other  man  of  sense  would.  He  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  know  what  I  would  do  in  my  individual  capacity.  And 
the  same  with  General  Smith.  I  received  no  advice  or  consent  from  cither 
of  them. 

Question.  They  knew  you  proposed  to  make  those  representations  in  case 
you  came  to  Washington  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  they  knew  I  intended  to  make  them  to  the 
President.     I  should  be  very  loth  to  say  that. 

Question.     But  to  some  one  ? 
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Answer.  They  knew  that  I  woold  speak  to  members  of  Congress  about 
it — those  in  the  confidence  of  the  government.  I  thought  the  matter  was 
of  so  much  importance  that  it  was  a  thing  where  advice  and  experience 
generally  would  be  of  a  great  deal  of  use. 

Question.  You  say  you  thought  the  matter  of  so  much  importance — to 
what  particular  point  do  you  allude  1 

Answer.  I  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  army  at  that  time.  I  thought 
that  was  a  fact  that  was  not  clearly  understood  by  the  public  at  large.  I 
thought  this  thing  had  grown  very  rapidly  since  the  army  had  come  over 
from  Fredericksburg,  and  I  was  convinced  the  public  at  large  had  no  appre- 
hension pf  it.  I  would  have  cut  my  hand  off  rather  than  to  have  this  thing 
get  into  the  papers.  I  thought  it  was  a  thing  that  belonged  to  the  army, 
and  should  be  kept  as  still  as  possible,  and  told  to  men  only  iu  confidence. 

Question.  At  what  point  was  this  proposed  place  of  crossing  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  where  the  exact  point  was,  for  General  Burnside 
never  indicated  it;  but  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Muddy 
creek;  a  little  above. 

Question.  When  you  went  to  make  the  examination  you  looked  at  some 
particular  point,  did  you  not  ? 

Answer.  I  had  but  a  short  time  to  make  my  examination  in.  I  rode 
first  down  the  river  by  the  road,  and  then  followed  up  the  river  from  below 
Muddy  creek,  past  Muddy  creek.  I  looked  at  different  points  as  I  came 
along,  to  see  if  I  could  distinguish  any  place  that  was  fit  for  crossing.  I 
do  not  have  in  my  mind  now  any  clear  impression  of  any  particular  point 
that  I  noticed.     I  looked  at  them  all  as  I  went  by. 

Question.  Was  it  a  matter  of  conversation  among  officers  of  the  army,  at 
the  time  you  then  left  for  Washington,  that  General  Burnside  was  thinking 
of  making  a  movement  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  how  general  it  was. 

Question.  I  mean  among  the  higher  officers;  among  those  with  whom  yuu 
associated  and  often  came  in  contact  ? 

Answer.  There  was  an  idea  that  General  Burnside  contemplated .    I 

cannot  even  say  that.  I  must  honestly  say  that  those  persons  with  whom 
I  conversed,  as  a  general  thing,  disbelieved  in  the  fact  of  his  crossing  at  all. 
Although  it  was  talked  about  as  a  thing  that  might  happen,  yet  it  had  so 
many  elements  of  doubt  about  it,  that  I  do  not  believe  anj^body  had  any 
conviction  that  it  would  be.     That  is  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it. 

Question.  How  do  you  know  that  General  Burnside  told  General  Franklin, 
the  morning  you  left,  that  he  intended  to  give  up  the  movement  he  had  been 
contemplating  ? 

Answer.  Because  afterwards,  in  conversing  socially  with  General  Frank- 
lin, in  some  incidental  way  it  came  up.  I  do  not  even  know  what  led  to  it 
It  may  have  been  two  days,  three  days,  or  a  week  after;  I  do  not  know 
which.     It  came  out  in  a  very  incidental  way.  • 

Question.  What  makes  you  suppose  that  the  President  thought  you  came 
to  him  to  injure  General  Burnside,  and  to  suggest  some  other  person  for  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 

Answer.  That  is  more  than  I  can  state,  why  it  was.  I  presume  it  was 
from  the  delicate  position  in  which  1  found  myself;  unable  to  express  my 
own  ideas  properly  as  I  wanted  to.  I  might  have  said  something  to  give 
him  that  impression;  and  I  think  an  impression  of  that  kind  would  be  very 
natural  until  explained  away — exceedingly  natural.  1  was  not,  on  a  little 
reflection,  surprised  at  the  President  at  first  taking  up  such  an  opinion  as 
that,  because  it  appeared  to  me  natural  that  one,  in  the  opening  of  such  a 
conversation,  should  take  up  such  an  idea  before  I  had  full  time  to  explain 
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my  object.  I  do  not  remember  any  particular  words  that  I  used,  or  any- 
thing that  I  can  fasten  upon  at  this  present  time,  that  should  have  led  the 
President  to  suppose  that.  It  was  merely,  probably,  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  conversation  when  I  first  opened  it. 

Question.  For  what  time  was  your  leave  of*  absence,  and  by  whom  was  it 
granted  ? 

Answer.  It  was  granted  by  General  Franklin,  who  commanded  the  grand 
division  I  was  in.  He  was  the  legal  authority  to  do  that.  The  exact  length 
of  time  I  do  not  remember;  but  it  was  understood  that,  if  there  was  even  a 
suspicion  of  a  movement,  I  was  to  remain  in  Washington,  or  be  right  at 
hand,  ready  to  come  down  at  once. 

Question.  Your  leave  of  absence  was  for  a  definite  time ;  it  was  not  until 
you  were  notified  to  come  back  ? 

Answer.  It  was  for  a  definite  time — perhaps  for  five  days.  But  the  un- 
derstanding, of  course,  was,  that  I  was  not  to  avail  myself  of  the  whole  of 
it,  in  case  any  movement  was  to  be  made.  I  was  to  be  here,  so  that,  if  I 
was  wanted,  I  could  be  reached.  Once  before  I  had  got  a  leave  of  absence 
from  General  Burnside;  but  it  was  understood  that  I  was  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton. My  leave  was  for  a  definite  period,  but  it  so  happened  that  I  staged 
away  only  two  days  and  a  half;  because  I  got  a  telegram  to  go  down,  and  I 
did  go  down,  and  the  next  day  crossed  over  to  Fredericksburg. 

[The  testimony,  up  to  this  point,  was  read  over  in  hearing  of  the  wit- 
ness.] 

By  the  chairman: 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
army  arose  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  General  Burnside's  militaiy  ability  ? 

Answer.    That  is  my  firm  belief. 

Question.  And  do  I  also  understand  you  to  say  that  that  opinion  was 
pretty  universal  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  That  is  the  misfortune— that  it  was  almost  universal.  That  was 
my  firm  belief  from  all  that  I  could  hear. 

Question.  Did  you  communicate  that  fact  to  the  President  in  any  manner  ? 

Answer.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  I  thought  it  would  be  highly 
improper  for  me  to  come  square  out  and  say  that.  I  say,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  that  I  tried  to  convey  to  the  President,  indirectly,  this  idea — 
that  the  troops  had  no  confidence  in  General  Burnside. 

Question.  You  say  you  believe  that  was  the  condition  of  the  army,  aris- 
ing from  the  cause  you  have  stated  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  thought  that  should  be  made  known  to  the  authorities 
here  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Why  was  it  more  improper  to  state  that  directly  than  to  state 
it  indirectly,  or  by  way  of  circumlocution  ? 

Answer.  That  is  a  point  in  which  I  want  to  make  a  correction.  It  struck 
me  just  now,  as  I  heard  my  testimony  read  over,  that  I  expressed  myself  in 
one  case  a  little  too  strongly.  My  intention  was  not  so  much  to  let  the 
President  imderstand,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  troops  had  no  confi- 
dence in  General  Burnside,  as  it  was  that  they  were  dispirited;  and  then 
I  was  in  hopes  that  the  President  would  afterwards  inquire  and  find  out  the 
facts  for  himself.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  look  too  much  like  inter- 
ference with  General  Burnside  if  I  was  to  tell  the  President  that  the  troops 
had  no  confidence  in  him ;  it  looked  to  me  that  it  would  be  improper.  I 
wanted  the  President  to  understand  that  the  army  was  dispirited,  and  then 
he  could  make  the  inquiries  for  himself. 
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Question.  How  long  had  the  army  entertained  this  opinion  of  General 
Bumside's  want  of  capacity  ? 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  that  more  definitely  than  in  this  way:  We 
crossed  back  from  Fredericksburg  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  15th  of  De- 
cember. It  was  between  that  time  and  the  30th  of  December — about  two 
weeks — that  these  reports  came  in  to  me  from  my  higher  oflficers,  who  un- 
doubtedly thought  they  were  doing  properly  in  reporting  these  things  to  me. 

Question.  Was  it  superinduced  by  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Freder- 
icksburg ? 

Answer.  That  was  undoubtedly  the  provoking  cause — the  starting  point. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  the  total  cause. 

Question.  What  other  cause  ? 

Answer.  There  I  have  to  go  into  suppositions.  I  have  to  suppose  that 
troops  and  officers  possess  a  certain  knowledge  of  character,  and  that  they 
see  a  man  under  certain  circumstances  and  judge  of  him.  I  can  state 
nothing  more  definite  than  that. 

Question.  You  are  a  military  man.  State  to  the  committee  whether  it  is 
a  high  military  offence  for  an  inferior  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  his  su- 
perior.    Is  it  so  regarded  among  military  men  ? 

Answer.  I  should  say  that  it  depended  on  the  kind  of  interference.  In  a 
very  general  sense  you  might  call  anything  an  interference.  But  a  direct 
interference  is,  for  instance,  where  you  do  not  bring  your  troops  up  in  time, 
or  you  put  some  actual  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the  orders 
of  your  superior.  That  I  should  consider  a  very  grave  military  offence.  I 
will  honestly  confess  that  in  going  to  the  President,  with  the  intention  I 
had,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  was  committing  any  offence  at  all. 

Question.  I  was  merely  asking  you  the  question  for  information.  I  do 
not  profess  to  understand  your  military  rules. 

Answer.  It  is  hard  to  answer  that  question.  If  I  had  interfered  directly, 
had  gone  out  into  the  army  and  openly  proclaimed  to  everybody  that  Gen- 
eral Burnside  was  going  to  cross  the  river,  and  that  we  could  not  cross,  and 
that  if  we  attempted  it  it  would  be  a  mere  slaughter,  &c.,  that  would  be  a 
direct  interference,  because  it  would  actually  dispirit  the  soldiers  so  much 
that  it  would  amount  to  an  interference. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  considered  this  expedi- 
tion which  General  Burnside  had  planned  was  one  that  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted? 

Answer.  It  was  my  belief,  my  military  belief,  that  with  the  best  troops  in 
the  world  we  would  have  failed  at  that  time.  That  was  my  belief.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  of  course.  That  is  only  a  military  opinion  of  mine.  I  will 
state  One  thing  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  river  that  at  this  moment 
may  perhaps  be  pertinent.  It  is  laid  down  by  the  very  best  military 
writers — not  merely  theoretical,  but  practical  military  writers — that  the 
passage  of  a  river  in  face  of  an  opposing  force  never  succeeds,  except  by 
mere  chance  ;  that  the  instances  of  success  are  so  rare  that  the  rule  is 
proved  by  the  exceptions  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  a  river  except  what 
is  called  by  surprise  ;  that  is,  at  a  point  so  far  removed  from  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy,  or -do  it  so  suddenly  that  you  have  time  to  get  your  troops 
over,  and  not  only  get  them  over,  but  also  in  order  of  battle,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  meet  an  attack  ;  for  if  the  enemy  charge  upon  you  before  you  get 
in  order  of  battle,  the  more  troops  you  have  over  the  worse  for  you. 

Question.  Was  there  some  hope  of  surprise  in  this  case,  supposing  the 
plan  had  been  properly  and  promptly  executed  ? 

Answer.  The  point  of  crossing,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  was  only 
about  six  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  and  I  do  not  think  that  was  far 
enough  off  to  make  a  surprise,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  a  surprise — a  sudden 
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crossing.  There  are  a  great  many  other  things  connected  with  that  also. 
The  morning  on  which  I  made  my  examination — only  a  hasty  examination, 
as  I  have  already  stated — was  rather  misty,  and  I  could  not  see  well  upon 
the  hills  that  are  just  beyond  the  plateau  over  there,  and  a  glass  was  of  no 
use  in  that  atmosphere.  I  could  not  see  whether  they  had  prepared  them- 
selves there  or  not.  But  just  down  below  that  point  I  could  distinctly  see, 
relieved  against  the  horizon,  on  a  sort  of  spur  of  the  hill  which  comes  down 
to  the  river,  a  magnificent  redoubt,  showing  that  there  was  rather  a  for- 
midable work.  Then  again  there  were  reports  continually  coming  in  from 
officers  of  pickets,  &c.,  which  I  must  say  I  received  at  second-hand,  that  the 
enemy  were  all  the  time  fortifying  down  the  river;  and  it  was  notorious,  at 
least  everybody  believed  it  in  camp,  that  the  enemy  were  fortifying  down 
the  river,  expecting  that  our  next  attack  would  be  down  below  where  we 
crossed  the  first  time. 
,    Question.  What  was  the  amount  of  our  force  there  ? 

Answer.  I  have  never  known. 

Question.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  there? 

Answer.  I  have  never  been  in  a  situation  to  know  what  force  the  enemy 
had.  With  regard  to  our  force,  I  did  make  a  little  estimate  of  it.  My 
opinion  was  that  we  did  not  have  over  90,000  infantry;  that  is,  after  the 
first  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  I  should  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  was 
the  very  utmost  that  we  had. 

Question.  From  what  circumstances  did  you  make  up  that  estimate  ? 

Answer.  I  made  that  estimate  principally  from  the  strength  of  our  grand 
division,  which  I  understood  to  be  the  strongest  grand  division  in  numbers 
in  the  army;  and  I  did  not  believe  that  on  a  day  of  battle  we  could  get 
into  ranks  at  the  very  utmost  over  30,000  men.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
effective  force,  deducting  the  sick,  the  men  on  quartermaster's  duty,  and 
all  those  various  things  which  an  army  requires.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  our  grand  division  was  tl^e  strongest.     I  was  so  told. 

Question    You  do  not  think,  then,  that  you  had  over  90,000  infantry  ? 

Answer.  No,  sir. 

Question.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  you  perhaps  have  not  the  means  of 
estimating  ? 

Answer.  I  have  no  means  of  estimating  them ;  but  I  will  make  one  re- 
mark: cavalry  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  there;  the  infantry  would  have  to 
do  the  work.  And  I  desire  to  state  another  diflSculty  about  crossing  the 
river.  I  have  already  explained  the  great  trouble  you  would  get  into  if  you 
did  not  have  time  on  the  ground  after  you  crossed  to  deploy  your  columns. 
Then,  if  they  had  even  a  few  batteries,  perhaps  only  one  battery,  placed  so 
as  to  sweep  your  approaches  over  the  pontoon  bridges,  supported  by  a 
brigade  only,  even  that  one  battery  might  defeat  a  crossing,  on  accou  nt  of 
the  great  number  of  men  you  would  have  crowded  together.  Then  if  we  had 
got  successfully  through  all  this,  and  had  formed  on  the  plateau,  we  would 
have  had  to  pierce  that  line  of  hills  by  storming  them.  Then  after  storm- 
ing them,  if  we  pierced  them  at  any  one  point,  a  big  battle  would  have  to 
take  place,  because  the  very  moment  you  cut  their  line  they  would  concen- 
trate at  some  point  in  their  rear,  and  a  big  battle  would  take  place  between 
the  hills  and  that  point. 

Question.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  army  now  ?  What  is  the  spirit, 
and  feeling,  and  condition  of  the  troops  now  ? 

Answer.  I  think  they  are  better  now;  I  have  hopes  they  are;  but  1  met  a 
general  yesterday  who  told  me  in  conversation — he  was  speaking  about  his 
troops,  and  said:  "They  are  not  the  same  troops  we  started  with;  I  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  them;  but  they  have  not  got  the  same  spirit 
they  started  with.''     I  have  inquired  very  little  about  the  matter  recently 
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and  have  very  little  opportunity  of  judging;  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  state 
of  feeling  is  decidedly  better  now  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Question.  Then  you  give  up  all  hope  of  crossing  the  river  there  ? 

Answer.  I  give  up  all  hope  of  crossing  the  river  from  Fredericksburg 
down  for  six,  or  seven,  or  eight  miles,  if  the  enemy  are  there  in  force.  But 
that  is  a  thing  I  have  never  known  anything  about.  I  have  never  known 
what  the  force  of  the  enemy  was.  I  have  always  supposed  that  they  had 
an  army  there.  If  they  are  not  in  force,  then  the  crossing  of  the  river  is  a 
different  thing  entirely.  Still  my  own  belief  is  that  with  60,000  men — one- 
half  the  number  of  our  army  when  we  first  went  there — the  enemy  could 
prevent  our  passing  the  river.  It  is  a  remarkably  difficult  river  to  cross. 
On  this  last  attempted  crossing,  when  we  got  delayed  on  account  of  the 
pontoons  and  the  mud,  I  had  a  tolerable  opportunity  to  look  at  the  ground 
from  Fredericksburg  up  to  that  place,  which  is  about  nine  miles  above  Pal- 
mouth,  and  I  was  very  unfavorably  impressed  with  it.  I  have  always 
thought — although  it  was  no  concern  of  mine — that  if  we  cross  that  river 
at  all,  we  should  cross  it  away  down  below,  where  it  is  broad,  where  we 
can  ferry  our  troops  across,  where  the  gunboats  can  come  up  and  com- 
pletely protect  the  crossing,  where  we  could  form  a  depot,  changing  it  from 
Aquia  creek  to  down  below  there.  I  have  never  examined  the  river  down 
below  there,  and  probably  I  might  find  out  that  it  did  not  offer  facilities  of 
that  kind.  But  my  impression  is  that  th.at  is  the  place  to  cross  that  river, 
but  I  have  never  been  asked  or  consulted  about  these  things.  I  do  not  be- 
long to  the  council  of  the  general  commanding  in  any  way. 


Washington,  February  10,  1862. 

General  John  Newton,  having  read  his  testimony,  added  the  following 
statement: 

Having  been  asked  several  times  what  particular  things  formed  my  sub- 
ject of  conversation  with  the  President,  in  order  to  convey  to  him  my 
opinion  of  the  dispirited  condition  of  the  army,  and  having  had  some  inter- 
val of  time  in  which  to  refresh  my  memory,  1  caii  now,  to  some  extent,  state 
precisely.  I  ipentioned  to  him  the  reports  of  my  own  and  of  other  officers 
as  to  the  dispirited  condition  of  their  men;  also,  the  resignations  of  officers 
and  the  desertions  of  the  men;  also,  that  the  condition  of  the  left  grand 
division  was  better,  as  soldiers,  than  that  of  any  other  division,  and  this 
means  of  comparison  was  from  current  report. 

This,  together  with  my  preceding  testimony,  I  believe  to  be  all  ot  rele- 
vant matter  I  have  to  communicate. 


Washington,  February  9,  1863. 
General  John  Cochrane  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  chairman: 
Question.  What  is  your  rank  and  position  in  the  army  ? 
Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 
Question.  In  what  division  and  corps  ? 
Answer.  The  first  brigade,  third  division,  sixth  corps. 
Question.  In  whose  grand  division  was  that  ? 
Answer.  The  left  grand  division,  commanded  by  General  Franklin. 
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Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  plan  of  attacking  the  enemy  that  General 
Burnside  had  formed  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question*  You  do  not  know  that  he  had  formed  any  plan  ? 

Answer.  I  did  hear  that  he  was  contemplating  a  crossing  of  the  river, 
and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Question.  About  what  time  did  you  understand  that  he  intended  to  cross. 

Answer.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  was  to  cross  at  any  s  pecific  time, 
but  that  he  was  contemplating  a  crossing  of  the  river  at  an  early  period. 
This  I  understood  somewhere  about  the  28th  or  29th  of  December. 

Question.  From  whom  did  you  understand  that  ? 

Answer.  I  understood  that  from  General  Newton. 

Question.  Did  General  Newton  give  you  to  understand  any  of  the  details 
of  that  plan  ? 

Answer.  None,  except  these  may  be  considered  details :  that  he,  General 
Newton,  had  looked  at  a  place  on  the  Rappahannock  with  a  view  to  cross- 
ing there;  exactly  where  that  place  was  1  did  not  understand  then;  or,  if  I 
did,  it  has  not  dwelt  upon  my  memory.  I  may  say  generally,  however,  that 
my  impression  then  was,  and  now  is,  that  the  crossing  was  to  have  been 
below  our  then  and  present  position. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  any  preparations  for  that  movement  had 
been  made  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not. 

Question.  You  derived  your  information  from  General  Newton  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  derived  it  from  General  Newton  in  the  course  of 
casual  conversations  which  I  would  have  with  him  as  I  called  for  business 
purposes  at  his  headquarters. 

Question.  From  the  knowledge  of  the  plan,  as  you  got  it  from  General 
Newton,  or  understood  it  from  any  source,  did  you,  as  a  military  man,  ap- 
prove of  it  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  undertake  to  approve  or  disapprove;  or  I  did  not 
know  what  the  plan  was,  and  I  supposed  that  it  would  exhibit  an  unseemly 
confidence  in  my  own  opinion  as  contrasted,  or  even  compared,  with  the 
opinions  of  military  men  who  had  made  the  subject  a  lifelong  study,  to  pro- 
nounce authoritatively,  or  even  opinionatively,  upon  a  subject  of  that  kind. 
But  I  derived  from  the  opinion  of  General  Newton,  and  thq  expressions  of 
opinion  casually  made  by  General  Franklin  and  General  Smith,  the  under- 
standing that  the  crossing  anywhere  at  that  time,  in  that  direction,  namely, 
below  our  then  position,  would  be  checked. 

Question.  This  was  their  opinion,  as  expressed  to  you  ? 

Answer.  As  expressed  to  me  casually;  yes,  sir.  I  will  not  say  that  their 
opinions  were  expressed  to  me  upon  any  consultation,  or  even  in  military 
conversation,  but  casually. 

Question.  Was  there  any  agreement  or  arrangement  between  General 
Newton  and  any  of  those  other  officers  that  this  proposed  plan  should  be 
communicated  to  the  President  ? 

Answer.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Question.  Was  it  ever  communicated  to  the  President,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  can,  however,  state  what  was  com- 
municated to  the  President. 

Question.  I  was  going  to  inquire  whether  you  visited  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  communication  upon  that  subject  ? 

Answer.  I  visited  the  city,  but  not  with  the  specific  purpose  of  making  a 
communication  upon  that  subject.  I  visited  it  upon  specific  personal  neces- 
sities, and  also  with  the  view  of  communicating  certain  facts  within  my 
knowledge  to  those  immediately  connected  with  the  government,  though  not 
thinking  then  of  communicating  them  to  the  President. 
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I  will  state  at  large  the  facts  connected  with  that  visit,  that  the  committee 
may  the  better  judge,  from  that  statement,  of  its  object  and  its  tenor. 

I  had  previously  applied  for  a  leave  of  absence,  by  reason  of  sickness.  It 
being  intimated  to  me,  however,  that  a  movement  might  soon  be  made,  I 
requested  the  application  might  be  suspended.  In  the  meantime  I  had  stated 
to  General  Newton  that  if  he  visited  the  city  of  Washington  I  would  be 
pleased  to  accpmpany  him.  On  the  evening:  of  the  29th  of  December  he 
informed  me  that  he  was  going  up,  and  that  I  had  permission  to  accompany 
him.  1  purposed  then  to  consult  a  physician  here  regarding  my  sickness, 
and  to  make  some  arrangements,  in  addition,  regarding  personal  clothing. 
Previously,  however,  having  spoken  of  the  condition  of  the  army,  the  state 
of  feeling  among  the  men,  and  the  probable  effect  of  that  condition  and 
feeling  upon  any  immediately  future  movement,  I  said  to  General  Newton 
that,  in  reference  to  the  opinions  which  I  had  heard  expressed  about  the 
non-feasibility  of  crossing  the  river,  I  was  painfully  impressed  with  the 
danger  of  the  attempt  to  our  common  cause,  thinking  and  believing  that  if 
a  crossing  was  attempted,  and  it  should  be  unsuccessful  for  any  reason,  the 
influence  of  the  disaster  upon  the  cause  of  the  whole  country  would  be 
ruinous;  and  therefore  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  it  was  a  duty  which  1 
owed  myself  and  my  country  to  make  as  clear  as  the  information  1  possessed 
might  make  clear  to  those  in  authority  here  the  facts  of  which  I  have  spoken 
regarding  the  army. 

I  told  General  Newton  that  regarding  military  opinions  I  could  not  under- 
take to  speak,  and  upon  them  I  would  not  offer  to  pronounce.  But  that  being 
possessed  of  facts,  through  the  instrumentality  of  information  I  derived  from 
others,  and  my  own  observation,  regarding  the  feeling  of  the  soldiers,  I  could 
and  would  speak  of  those  facts  to  those  who  not  only  were  authorized  to 
entertain  them,  but  to  whom  I  considered  that,  for  patriotic  reasons,  they 
should  be  disclosed.  I  then  spoke  of  General  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Odell,  as  a  member  of  this  committee, 
as  gentlemen  to  whom  it  would  be  well  to  confide  facts  of  that  kind,  to 
undergo  the  operation  of  their  judgment,  and  to  be  weighed  at  their  true 
value,  whatever  that  might  be.  He  thought  well  of  that;  and  when  we 
came  to  this  city,  as  we  did,  I  sought  for  Mr.  Odell  and  for  General  Wilson. 
They  were  both  absent,  it  being  the  holiday's  recess — a  fact  which  had  not 
before  occurred  to  me.  I  then  thought  that  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  see 
the  President  himself,  and  visited  him  in  company  with  General  Newton. 
General  Newton  spoke  upon  subjects  of  which  I  had  declined  to  speak — the 
militarj'  position  of  the  army,  and  the  military  feeling  of  the  soldiers  in 
connexion  with  their  confidence  in  their  leadership.  He  occupied  some  little 
time  in  addressing  the  President.  That,  I  think,  was  substantially  what  he 
said.  There  may  have  been  other  branches  of  the  subject  upon  which  be 
touched,  and  probably  there  were,  which  do  not  occur  to  me  now. 

Upon  his  concluding,  the  President  evinced  a  degree  of  feeling,  appre- 
hending, as  I  conceived,  that  the  conversation  was  a  representation  by  offi- 
cers of  the  army  concerning  the  plan  of  operations  of  the  commander  of 
that  army,  and  supposing  that  it  was  an  effort  to  replace  the  commander  of 
that  army  with  some  other  person.  The  impression  that  such  was  the  Presi- 
dent's understanding  startled  me,  being  conscious  of  how  great  and  vital 
his  mistake  was. 

I  therefore  myself  addressed  him  with  much  feeling,  in  protest  of  such  a 
view  and  understanding;  delaring  his  mistake  to  be  a  decided  one,  and  that 
I  had  myself  come  simply  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  to  him,  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  certain  facts  within  my  knowledge, 
derived  through  information  from  others  and  personal  observation,  which 
facts  I  was  thoro\ig\A^  coi[\\\weed  it  was  essential  and  important  he  should 
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know;  that  I  deemed  it  the  best  evidence  of  patriotism  and  of  my  loyalty 
to  the  government  that  I  could  give ;  that  I  could  not  for  a  moment  consent 
to  interfere  with  the  action  or  plans  of  the  commander  of  the  army,  and 
that  if  I  could,  it  was  impossible,  because  I  was  not  aware  of  them,  and 
that  the  last  idea  in  my  mind  was  to  distrust  that  commander,  and  to  re- 
place him  with  another. 

The  President  seemed  to  understand  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  im- 
mediately resumed  his  ordinary  manner,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  he 
was  glad  that  we  bad  visited  him,  and  that  good  would  come  of  the  inter- 
view. 

After  some  considerable  conversation  then  between  the  President  and 
General  Newton  upon  military  subjects — relative  to  the  military  aspect  of 
the  ground  below  our  position  on  the  Rappahannock,  which  General  Newton 
had  in  part  reconnoitred — we  left. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  that  is  all  that  occurred  upon  that  subject  while  I  was  here  in 
Washington. 

I  will  state  that  arrangements  had  been  made  before  we  left  Falmouth,  so 
that  if  any  movement  of  the  army  was  likely  to  occur,  we  should  on  any 
day  be  immediately  telegraphed,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  leave  on  our  re- 
turn. No  such  telegram,  however,  was  received.  I  returned  to  Falmouth 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  having  arrived  here  on  the  30th  day  of  December. 
This  interview  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  December. 

By  Mr.  Gooch: 

Question.  When  you  went  back,  did  you  report  your  interview  with  the 
President,  or  make  any  communication  in  relation  to  it  to  any  one  ?  If  so, 
to  whom  ? 

Answer.  On  the  boat,  on  my  way  back  to  Falmouth,  I  saw  General  Smith, 
who  was  on  his  return  from  New  York  to  Falmouth.  I  spoke  to  him  of  our 
interview  with  the  President.  And  the  next  day,  while  I  was  engaged  on 
a  court-martial,  I  received  word  that  General  Franklin  and  General  Smith 
would  like  to  see  me  at  their  headquarters.  I  went  there  and  stated  the 
interview  to  General  Franklin,  in  the  presence  of  General  Smith. 

Question.  Had  you  had  any  conversation  or  interview  with  General  Frank- 
lin and  General  Smith,  or  either  of  them,  in  relation  to  the  communication 
which  you  proposed  to  make  in  Washington  before  you  came  up  ? 

Answer.  I  had  not.  The  only  motive  which  induced  me  to  make  this 
communication  was  the  one  which  I  have  stated,  and  the  only  origin  of  that 
motive  was  my  unaided  individual  consciousness  of  duty. 

Question.  1  think  you  have  already  stated  that  you  had  before  you  came 
up  here,  no  communication  with  any  one  except  General  Newton  ? 

Answer.  None  with  any  one,  excepting  General  Newton,  upon  that  subject. 
I  have  mentioned  that  I  had  casually  understood  from  General  Franklin  and 
General  Smith,  as  I  happened  to  be  conversing  with  them,  the  GeneraPs 
intention  to  cross  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  general  understanding,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  it  was  to  be  below  the  position  we  then  occupied. 
That  was  all. 

Question.  You  had  no  communication  with  them  in  relation  to  communi- 
cating that  fact  to  parties  here  in  Washington  ? 

Answer.  None  at  all.  I  will  state  here  that  it  had  escaped  me,  when  the 
question  was  asked  me  whether  I  knew  of  any  preparations  having  been 
made  for  executing  a  plan  of  movement  by  the  army,  that  after  I  returned 
from  here  I  learned  that  there  had  been  received  at  the  office  of  my  head- 
quarters, before  I  left  for  Washington,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
December,  an  order  that  the  men  be  provided  with 1  forget   now  the 
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number  of  day's  rations  ;  but  at  least  a  number  of  day's  rations,  indicat 
ing  to  that  extent  an  intent  of  movement.  Therefore,  although  I  did  not 
then  know  that  there  were  any  preparations  for  a  movement,  or  any  intent 
to  move  at  any  specific  time,  I  now  know,  and  did  upon  my  return,  from 
the  information  that  that  order  had  been  received,  that  probably  there  was 
an  intention  to  move  within  a  few  days. 

And  I  should  further  have  stated  the  particulars  which  I  narrated  to  the 
President,  as  evidence  of  the  relaxed  state  of  resolution  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  army.  The  facts  mentioned  to  the  President  were,  that  I  had  at 
various  times  heard  soldiers  frequently  express  their  decided  opinion  that 
the  army  could  not  cross  the  Rappahannock  in  the  presence  of  the  obstacles 
prepared  by  the  rebels,  and  that  it  was  a  dangerous  folly  to  undertake  it ; 
that  they  knew  they  could  not  succeed  ;  that  when  any  such  eflfort  should 
be  made  the  soldiers  would  be  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  insecurity,  which 
I  thought,  especially  as  they  were  a  volunteer  army,  would  deprive  them  of 
a  great  portion  of  their  vigor  ;  that  I  was  pained  to  say  there  was  evidence 
to  my  mind  of  a  relaxation  of  interest  among  the  soldiers  since  the  crossing 
at  Fredericksburg,  in  the  campaign  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  a  want  of 
confidence  in  its  success.  That  the  evidence  to  my  mind  of  the  fact  con- 
sisted in  the  alarming  increase  of  desertions  among  the  men,  and  the  un- 
usual accumulation  of  resignations  of  officers.  That  I  presented  these  as 
facts  regarding  the  condition  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which,  in  reference 
to  its  military  direction,  and  any  plans  formed  for  its  future  movement,  I 
considered  to  be  of  the  utmost  and  of  essential  importance. 

Question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  opinions  were  expressed 
by  officers  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  By  sub-officers  generally,  and  by  men  frequently. 

Question.  Have  you  heard  the  same  opinions  expressed  by  officers  high 
in  command  ? 

Answer.  I  have  not,  for  I  rarely  if  ever  have  had  any  communication 
with  them  upon  the  subject. 

Question.  You  say  "  sub-officers."     Will  you  name  the  grades  of  officers  ? 

Answer.  Colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants. 
I  speak  of  them  all,  of  the  grades  generally,  not  meaning  to  be  understood 
that  I  now  remember  one  in  each  grade  who  has  communicated  to  me  such 
opinions,  but  remembering  in  some  grades  more  than  one. 

Question.  Were  these  matters  talked  over,  and  these  opinions  expressed, 
to  your  knowledge,  between  officers  and  privates  ? 

Answer.  Yes  ;  I  mean  by  that,  each  grade  among  themselves.  I  do  not 
mean  officers  with  privates,  or  privates  with  officers. 

Question.  Was  it  common  for  privates  to  express  these  opinions  within 
hearing  of  officers  ? 

Answer.  It  was  not.  I  heard  them  very  often,  as  I  was  passing  at  unex- 
pected times,  from  soldiers  in  groups  or  by  their  fires,  either  by  day  or  by 
night. 

Question.  From  whom  and  through  whom  did  the  order  come  to  you  which 
reached  your  headquarters  before  you  left  for  Washington,  and  which  was 
not  communicated  to  you  until  after  your  return  ? 

Answer.  It  came  by  the  regular  channel.  Having  determined  the  evening 
previous  to  leave  for  Washington  early  in  the  morning,  this  order  came 
about  12  or  1  o'clock  at  night,  and  my  adjutant  neglected  to  communicate 
it  to  me  at  my  headquarters,  and  I  did  not  learn  until  I  returned  that  it  had 
been  received. 

Question.  When  I  say  "  from  whom,  and  through  whom,"  I  mean  the 
officer  from  whom  it  originated,  and  the  officers  through  whom  it  reached  yon. 
I  suppose  it  originated  with  General  Burnside  ? 
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Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  originated  with  General  Bumside.  From  his  head- 
qnarters  it  was  communicated  to  the  headquarters  of  the  left  grand  division — 
ueneral  Franklin's  headquarters.  From  there  it  was  communicated  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  6th  corps — General  Smith's  headquarters.  From  there 
it  was  communicated  to  the  headquarters  of  the  3d  division  of  the  6th 
corps — General  Newton's  headquarters.  From  there  it  was  communicated 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  1st  brigade  of  the  3d  division,  which  was  my 
brigade. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  a  cavalry  movement  had  been  begun  be- 
fore you  came  to  Washington  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not  know  then,  and  I  do  not  know  now.  After  my  return, 
I  cannot  say  precisely  from  whom,  but  I  think  from  General  Newton,  I 
heard  that  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  had  been  made.  He  spoke  of  it  casually, 
as  having  confirmed  his  idea  of  the  military  aspect  of  the  ground  about  the 
Rappahannock  below  our  then,  and  present  position.  I  heard  that  such  a 
reconnoissance  had  been  made,  and  made  after  my  return. 

Question.  Did  you  learn  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  reconnoissance  ? 

Answer.  No;  I  heard  nothing  more  in  regard  to  it.  I  should  state  this 
also:  that  after  my  return  I  understood  from  General  Newton  that  what- 
ever plans  General  Burnside  had  previously  contemplated,  he  had  relin- 
quished. 

Question.  Did  General  Newton  return  with  you  ? 

Answer.  He  did  not. 

Question.  How  soon  after  you  returned  did  he  return  ? 

Answer.  It  was  within  a  very  few  days;  I  do  not  remember  precisely  the 
number  of  days.  General  Newton's  object  in  going  to  Washington,  as  ex- 
pressed to  me,  was  to  see  his  wife. 


Washington,  February  10,  1863. 

General  John  Cochrane,  having  read  his  testimony,  desired  to  make  the 
following  additional  statement : 

I  desire  to  add  that  while  I  knew  of  no  plan,  and  interferred  with  none, 
yet,  if  I  had  known  any,  I  think  it  would  have  been  little  less  than  treason- 
able to  have  concealed,  or  repressed,  or  to  have  neglected  to  communicate 
to  the  highest  authority  having  cognizance  thereof,  any  fact,  or  facts,  within 
my  knowledge  which  obviously  and  necessarily  would  have  frustrated  the 
plan,  and  have  involved  the  army  attempting  its  execution  and  our  cause 
in  irretrievable  and  a  common  ruin.  The  geese  sadly  interfered  with  the 
plans  of  the  Roman  sentinels  for  a  comfortable  night's  repose,  when  they 
made  known,  by  their  alarm,  that  the  Goths  were  within  the  citadel  ;  yet  I 
have  never  heard  that  even  the  geese  were  censured  or  reprimanded  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  supposed  they  ever  after  have  been  held  in  esteem,  and 
luxuriantly  entertained  by  the  Roman  people. 

By  the  chairman : 

Question.  You  were  present  with  General  Newton  at  the  time  of  this  com- 
munication to  the  President  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  Who  else  was  present  at  the  time  ? 

Answer.  Nobody  else. 

Question.  Was  it  made  known  to  Mr.  Seward  in  any  way  ? 

Answer.  I  went  up  to  the  President's  mansion  ;  no  one  was  there  ;  no  ser- 
vant, waitor,  secretary,  or  clerk.  I  heard  voices  in  the  President's  office,and  I 
waited  in  the  large  hall  for  some  time,  supposing  that  the  business  might  be 
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finished,  and  probably  that  the  President  was  in  there.  After  a  while,  as  I 
was  standing  near  the  large  window  in  the  hall,  the  President  came  out, 
followed  by  Governor  Seward.  Governor  Seward  turned  in  ray  direction, 
recognized  me,  and  reached  out  his  hand.  Having  greeted  each  other,  the 
President  in  the  meantime  having  gone  off,  I  told  him  I  had  something  of 
fact  to  communicate  to  the  President,  which  I  thought  he  ought  to  know, 
and  that  General  Newton  was  with  me  and  would  like  to  see  the  President 
He  said  that  could  easily  be  arranged,  and  did  arrange  it,  and  procured  ns 
the  interview.  I  will  say  that  I  stated  to  him  in  brief  the  substance  ol 
what  I  have  stated  here. 

Question.  And  I  suppose  the  substance  of  what  General  Newton  stated  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  stated  that. 

Question.  Was  General  Newton  present  then  ? 

Answer.  He  was  not  present.  I  will  state  more  fully,  in  justice  to  all 
parties,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  that  on  General  Newton-s 
and  my  arrival  here,  we  both  intending  to  stop  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
and  both  proceeding  there,  I  requested  him  to  remain  there  while  I  went  in 
search  of  Senator  Wilson,  or  Mr.  Odell,  or  any  member  of  the  committee  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Having  failed  in  my  efforts  to  find  them,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  better  see  the  President,  and  I  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
Presidential  mansion,  where  I  remained,  as  I  have  just  stated. 

Question.  And  you  then  saw  Mr.  Seward,  and  stated  briefly  to  him  what 
you  have  already  stated  in  the  body  of  your  deposition  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir:  I  stated  it  to  Governor  Seward,  having  thus  met  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  President.  Ascertaining 
that  an  interview  could  be  had,  I  returned  to  the  Metropolitan,  where  I 
found  General  Newton,  and  we  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  President's 
mansion.  I  should  add,  that  when  1  saw  the  President  and  Governor 
Seward  come  out  together,  it  was  my  design  not  to  accost  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  Governor  Seward;  but  Governor  Seward  recognizing  me,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  induced  me  upon  the  moment  thus  through  him  to  procure  an 
interview  with  the  President. 

Question.  Then  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward  were  the  only  persons,  I 
suppose,  who  knew  of  this  matter  ? 

Answer.  All,  to  my  knowledge. 

Question.  Did  Governor  Seward  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  idea  of 
communicating  this  to  the  President? 

Answer.  He  did  not  speak  of  that  in  terms,  nor  had  we  to  judge  of  the 
condition  of  his  mind  in  that  respect,  except  from  his  undertaking  to  procure 
an  interview.  I  must  say,  however,  that  Governor  Seward  expressed  un- 
willingness to  interfere  with  it,  as  it  belonged  to  the  War  Department,  he 
thought,  and  there  was  some  degree  of  feeling  entertained  about  his  inter 
fering  in  these  matters.  That  is  not  the  language  he  used,  but  I  am  trying 
to  convey  the  idea.  The  hesitancy  was  not  about  the  fact,  but  about  the 
feeling. 

Question.  Was  there  anything  said  about  communicating  with  General 
Halleck,  or  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  this  subject  ? 

Answer    Governor  Seward  suggested  that. 

Question.  What  did  he  say  about  that  ? 

Answer.  I  think,  to  convey  the  substance  of  what  he  did  say,  that  he 
suggested  that  I  should  see  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  General  Halleck.  My 
answer  to  him  was,  that  1  had  rather,  if  possible,  see  the  President,  so  that 
I  might  familiarly  converse  with  him  upon  a  subject  which  I  did  not  like  to 
present  in  a  formal,  official,  or  military  manner,  1  being  inclined  to  commit 
it  to  him  from  the  fact  that,  on  previous  occasions,  I  had  spoken  to  him  on 
similar  subjects  regaTd\T\g  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  men  in  the  army. 
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Washington,  February  17,  1863. 

General  William  W.  Averell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Gooch  : 

Question.  Will  you  state  your  position  in  the  army  ? 

Answer.  I  am  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  received  last  Sep- 
tember the  appointment  and  command  of  a  division  of  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  late  proposed  or  attempted 
movement  of  cavalry  under  General  Burnside  since  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  I  know  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  with 
that  cavalry. 

Question.  Will  you  give  us  a  full  statement  of  all  the  facts  connected 
with  that  proposed  movement  ? 

Answer.  Some  four  days  previous  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  there 
was  a  council  of  war,  at  which  the  grand  division  commanders  were  pres- 
ent, with  the  exception  of  General  Franklin,  (who,  I  think,  was  represented 
by  General  Smith,)  and  the  commanders  of  cavalry.  General  Bayard,  General 
Pleasonton,  and  myself.  After  the  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
battle,  and  all  the  orders  given  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  cavalry. 
General  Burnside  said  it  was  still  unsettled  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  cavalry  ;  that  the  right  grand  division  was  to  cross  at  Fredericksburg, 
the  left  below,  and  the  centre  grand  division  to  follow  the  right.  It  was 
expected  that  the  battle  would  be  over  before  the  centre  grand  could  get 
across  the  river.  And  the  general  thought  it  would  be  best  for  the  cavalry 
brigade  attached  to  each  grand  division  to  follow  its  division  as  it  moved 
across  the  river.  General  Hooker  asked  me  if  I  was  satisfied  with  that 
assignment.  I  told  him  that  I  should  not  probably  get  across  the  river 
until  everything  was  over,  and  should  not  see  much  of  the  fight ;  and  Gen- 
eral Burnside  asked  me  if  I  could  propose  anything  better.  I  told  him  that 
if  he  would  permit  it,  I  would  maintain  my  picket  lines  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  army  ;  take  the  best  horses  and  men  in  the  brigade,  cross  the  Rappa- 
hannock at  Kelly's  Ford,  about  twenty  miles  above  Fredericksburg,  cross 
the  Rapidan  at  Raccoon  Ford,  the  James  river  about  thirty  miles  above  Rich- 
mond, pass  to  the  south  of  Petersburg,  and  join  our  forces  at  Suflblk,  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  communications  on  the  way  ;  and  that  I  would  start  in 
season  to  strike  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication  about  the  time  the 
battle  would  be  going  on,  and  when  it  would  have  its  greatest  eflect.  After 
some  consideration,  it  was  decided  that  General  Bayard  and  General  Pleas- 
onton should  follow  their  grand  divisions  across  the  river  ;  and  the  question 
was  held  open  until  the  next  day  as  to  whether  I  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
out  what  I  had  proposed.  General  Sumner  was  very  much  in  favor  of  my 
proposition.  General  Smith,  by  questions,  expressed  some  doubts.  Now,  I 
had  thoroughly  studied  that  route.  I  had  had  it  in  mind  for  over  six  months. 
The  idea  first  occurred  to  me  down  on  the  Chickahominy,  previous  to  the 
seven  days'  battles,  and  most  of  the  information  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
an  expedition  was  furnished  to  me  by  General  McClellan,  from  his  maps  and 
from  his  memory,  in  regard  to  the  bridges  there,  their  construction,  the  depth 
of  the  streams  which  I  would  be  obliged  to  cross,  &c.  At  that  time  we  did 
not  know  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  James,  at  Cartersville,  thirty  miles 
above  Richmond,  and  light  pontoons,  that  could  be  carried  upon  mules  and 
inflated,  were  telegraphed  for,  but  did  not  arrive  before  the  seven  days' 
battle  necessarily  obliged  us  to  abandon  the  plan.  I,  however,  continued 
to  cling   to   the   idea   that   it   might   still   be  carried   out   at  some  time. 
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The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to  destroy  the  canal — blowing  up  some 
of  the  locks  of  the  canal  which  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  James  river; 
destroy  the  iron  bridge  across  the  Appomattox,  on  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville railroad,  and  the  wooden  bridge  across  Flat  creek,  just  below  there. 
These  bridges  are  from  500  to  600  feet  in  length,  and  25  feet  high,  and  are 
situated  15  miles  from  the  crossing  of  the  James  river.  Then  proceed  to 
the  railroad  that  leads  from  Petersburg  to  Danville,  where  it  crosses  the 
tributaries  of  the  Nottoway  river,  15  miles  below  the  first  railroad,  and  de- 
stroy several  bridges  that  are  there.  Then  proceed  to  where  the  Petersburg 
and  Weldon  railroad  crosses  the  Nottoway  river,  where  there  is  a  trestle 
work  some  five  miles  long  built  through  a  swamp,  the  destruction  of  which 
would  cut  off  Richmond  entirely  from  its  southern  communication  and  re- 
sources. The  telegraph  wires  were  to  be  cut  wherever  found;  all  public 
property  destroyed,  and  everything  done  that  could  injure  the  enemy.  That 
was  the  purpose  and  plan. 

The  next  day  after  this  council  of  war  I  received  instructions  to  follow 
my  grand  division.  Why  that  project  was  then  abandoned  I  never  learned. 
It  was  intimated  to  me,  however,  that  it  was  considered  to  be  too  hazardous. 

On  the  Saturday  before  New  Year's  day.  General  Burnside  sent  for  me, 
and  I  went  to  see  him  immediately.  He  asked  me  if,  with  a  thousand  picked 
cavalry  from  all  the  cavalry  in  the  army,  and  anything  else  I  wanted,  I 
could  carry  out  the  project  which  we  had  considered  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg?  I  told  him  that  I  was  ready  to  do  it;  that  I  thanked 
him  for  the  opportunity,  and  all  I  wanted  was  the  order.  He  said  there 
were  some  other  operations  to  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  that  expe- 
dition; by  which  I  understood  that  the  army  was  to  move.  That  was  some- 
thing, however,  that  it  was  not  essential  for  me  to  know.  The  general  in- 
timated that  the  army  was  to  move,  and  I  already  knew  pretty  well  the  plan 
of  operations.  He  told  me  to  write  out  my  proposition,  and  I  did  so,  and 
submitted  the  proposal  in  writing. 

First,  as  to  the  organization  of  the  force.  I  selected  500  of  the  best 
cavalry  from  the  volunteer  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  500  of 
the  best  from  the  regular  cavalry,  thoroughly  equipped ;  the  best  men  and 
horses  in  the  army,  with  the  most  reliable  officers.  I  selected  4  pieces  of 
Pennington's  battery,  with  8  horses  to  each  piece;  the  horses  selected  from 
the  best  horses  in  the  army,  some  of  them  taken  from  General  Burnside'a 
own  train.  I  had  an  engineer  party  of  20  men  under  command  of  an  engi- 
neer officer,  with  all  the  materials  for  destroying  the  bridges,  whether  of 
wood  or  iron,  and  for  blowing  up  stone  structures;  with  cartridges  ranging 
from  25  to  200  pounds,  and  adapted  to  transportation  upon  horses  or  mules, 
in  case  of  necessity.  The  proper  number  of  axes  were  distributed  through- 
out the  command,  and  the  men  were  provided  with  matches  and  combustible 
material. 

In  addition  to  all  that,  I  proposed  to  take  two  signal  officers  with  me, 
provided  with  rockets,  and  have  two  other  signal  officers  sent  to  Suffolk, 
with  a  letter  from  General  Burnside  to  General  Peck  requesting  him  to 
push  strong  reconnoitring  parties  up  on  the  Blackwater,  at  different  cross- 
ings, and  beyond,  if  possible,  on  certain  nights,  stating  to  him  that  a  cavalry 
expedition  had  left  the  army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
James  river  above  Richmond,  and  destroying  the  com  raunications  running 
south  from  that  city,  and  that  it  would  probably  attempt  a  junction  with 
his  forces.  These  signal  officers— the  two  to  go  to  Suffolk  and  the  two  to 
accompany  me — had  arranged  a  code  of  signals  so  that,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  we  could  carry  on  quite  a  conversation  even  at  twenty  miles 
distance. 

With  that  force  I  proposed  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford, 
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the  Rapidan  at  Raccoon  Ford,  pass  down  near  Louisa  Court-House  to  Car- 
tersTille  or  Goochland  Court-House,  cross  the  James  river,  destroy  one  or 
more  locks  on  the  canal  which  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  James  river, 
destroy  the  bridges  across  the  Appomattox  river  and  Flat  creek,  destroy 
whatever  bridges  I  might  find  on  the  Petersburg  and  Lynchburg  railroad, 
and  the  bridges  across  the  Nottoway  river  and  Stony  creek,  on  the  Peters- 
burg and  Weldon  railroad.  The  distance  from  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, to  James  river  is  about  sixty  miles;  from  there  to  the  bridges  on 
the  first  railroad  below  is  about  fifteen  miles;  then  fifteen  miles  to  the  next 
railroad;  and  then  about  twenty -mi les  to  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  rail- 
road. The  whole  distance  from  the  Rappahannock  to  where  I  expected  to 
meet  the  forces  of  General  Peck  is  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 

My  men  were  provided  with  three  days'  rations  and  one  day's  forage. 
We  were  to  have  no  wagons  and  no  pack-animals.  Each  oflBcer  and  each 
man  was  to  carry  his  own  rations.  There  was  to  be  nothing  taken  to  en- 
cumber the  expedition 

There  were  only  two  points  about  which  I  had  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition.  The  first  was  the  crossing  of  the  Rappahannock 
and  the  Rapidan  ;  the  second  was  the  forming  a  junction  with  General 
Peck's  forces. 

To  insure  the  success  of  the  first  a  division  of  infantry  and  an  extra 
brigade,  with  a  battery,  were  placed  at  my  disposal  and  direction,  and  I  also 
took  along  some  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  additional  cavalry.  Of  the 
infantry  I  sent  one  brigade  across  the  Rappahannock  at  Richards's  Ford  to 
recross  at  Ellis's  Ford,  a  distance  of  some  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles, 
and  to  capture  the  enemy's  pickets.  With  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
additional  cavalry  an  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  some  black  horse  cavalry 
stationed  at  Warrenton,  about  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Kelly's  Ford. 
Between  these  two  demonstrations  I  expected  to  be  able  to  pass  on  without 
much  resistance. 

The  other  brigades  of  the  division  of  infantry  were  distributed  along  the 
difierent  fords  of  the  Rappahannock  up  as  far  as  Mooresville,  where  one 
brigade  was  left  to  support  my  crossing.  With  the  extra  brigade  I  intended 
to  cross,  taking  with  me  six  hundred  additional  cavalry,  and  after  crossing 
the  Rappahannock  turn  them  to  the  right  and  let  them  attack  all  the  forces 
they  might  find  in  the  direction  of  Culpeper  Court-House,  and  return  by 
crossing  further  up  the  river.  They  would  have  stood  some  chance  of  inter- 
cepting Stuart,  who  was  then  making  a  raid  up  around  our  lines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Anandale  and  Fairfax  Court-House.  It  was  reported  that  Stuart, 
Hampton,  Lee,  Rosser — all  their  best  cavalry  men — were  then  engaeced  in 
this  raid  north  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  that  they  had  pretty  much  all  of 
their  available  cavalry  force  with  them.  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
infantry.  The  enemy  could  follow  me  with  nothing  but  cavalry,  and  most 
of  their  cavalry  was  then  north  of  the  Rappahannock. 

After  crossing  the  Rapidan  I  proposed  to  detach  a  party  to  go  to  the  right 
and  cut  the  wires  and  destroy  any  bridges  they  might  find  betweeen  Gor- 
donsville  and  Culpeper  Court-House.  I  intended  to  do  this  in  order  to  convey 
the  impression  to  the  rebel  forces  that  the  whole  expedition  had  turned  to 
the  right  and  gone  up  that  way.  The  first  information  they  would  probably 
f^et  of  the  movement  would  be  by  telegraph  from  Culpeper  Court-House,  and 
when  they  heard  that  that  line  was  cut  between  Culpeper  court-house  and 
Gordonsville,  they  would  think  that  the  expedition  had  turned  off"  in  that 
direction.  That  was  to  be  done  while  I  was  moving  on  towards  Louisa 
Court  House.  After  passing  Louisa  Court-House,  it  was  my  intention  to  send 
a  party  to  cut  the  line  between  Louisa  Court-House  and  Hanover  Junction. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  main  road  that  leads  from  Richmond  to  Gordonsville, 
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I  intended  to  send  an  officer  with  fifty  men  to  cut  the  line  on  both  the  roads 
between  Hanover  Junction  and  Richmond,  in  rear  of  the  rebel  army,  and 
then  to  proceed  down   the   peninsula   to   Yorktown  and  Fortress  Monroe, 
while  I  k^pt  on  with  the  main  body  across  the  country,  and  carried  out  the 
rest  of  my  plan  of  operations.     By  the   aid  of  the  signal  officers,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  was  had  with   General  Peck,  I  hoped  to  experience 
na  difficulty  in  passing  through  or  by  the  forces  under  the  rebel  General 
Pryor  upon  the  Black  water.     I  had  studied  that  country  in  Prince  George's 
and  Surry  counties,  and  felt  perfectly  confident  that  I  could  get  throagh 
there  anywhere.     The  distance  between  the  James  and  Blackwater  rivers, 
which  for  some  distance  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  there,  is  ahout 
fourteen  miles  ;  and,  with  the  force  that  Pryor  had,  he  could  maintain  no 
line  of  that  length  that  I  could  not  pass  through  at  some  point.     As  to  that 
matter,  I  believe  I  could  go  within  a  mile  of  the  whole  rebel  army  in  perfect 
safety.     If  this  expedition  had  been  then  carried  out,  it  would  have  taken 
place  about  the  same  time  that  our  army  was  fighting  in  the  west ;  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  would  have  been  its  effect  upon  the  rebel  array  in 
the  west,  or  their  army  here,  or  upon  Richmond.     It  would  have  taken  them 
six  weeks  to  have  repaired  their  canal  locks,  and  several  weeks  to  rebuild 
those  bridges,  which  were  high  and  long.     The  fact  of  all  information  being 
cut  off  from  their  western  army  would  have  had  an  immense  effect  upon  Rich- 
mond.    The  combination  which  I  purposed  to  carry  out  would  have  insured 
my  getting  at  least  to  the  first  railroad  before  they  knew  where  I  was;  and 
then  I  intended  that  my  movements  should  be  made  with  sufficient  celerity 
to  avoid  any  overwhelming  force.     The  enemy  had  but  little  cavalry  down 
in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Dinwiddle  counties,  and  that  cavalry  bad  scarcely 
ever  been  in  action.     Last  year,  with  300  men,  I  drove  a  whole  regiment  of 
that  cavalry  out  of  their  camp  opposite  Harrison's  Landing,  and  burned 
their  camp.    I  had  a  thousand  picked  men — 500  regulars  and  500  volunteers, 
commanded  by  the  most  reliable  officers.     All  were  most  anxious  to  go.    A 
great  many  officers  came  to  me  and  made  strong  appeals  to  me  to  allow 
them  to  accompany  me  on  the  expedition.     Even  private  soldiers  came  to 
me  making  the  same  request.     And  we  had  all  set  our  hearts  upon  carrying 
out  that  expedition.     The  cavalry  of  our  army  has  labored  for  a  long  time 
under  great  disadvantages,  and  has  suffered  reproach  in  consequence,  and 
we  desired  to  regain  some  of  our  lost  reputation.     We  had  every  incentive 
to  strive  for  success.     The  organization  of  the  force  was  begun  on  the  Sunday 
before  New  Years,  and  was  completed  the  next  day.     A  delay  until  Tuesday 
took  place  in  order  to  allow  full  time  for  communication  with  General  Peck. 
On  Tuesday  morning  I  started.     The  division  of  infantry  and  the  additional 
cavalry  went  to  the  places  I  had  assigned  them  in  my  proposition.    A 
brigade  of  infantry  crossed  the  river,  and  did  all  that  was  expected  of  them 
in  the  way  of  demonstration.     The  additional  cavalry  attacked  Warrenton 
at  the  time  proposed,  at  daylight,  on  Wednesday  morning.     I  had  captured 
a  guide,  who  had  come  on  Tuesday  from   Robertson's  tavern,   below  the 
Rapidan,  and  he  was  willing  to  guide  me  over  to  that  point — over  what  I 
considered  the  most  critical  portion  of  the  whole  route.     On  Wednesday 
morning,  about  half-past  10  o'clock,  just  as  the  head  of  my  column  was 
approaching  Kelly's  Ford,  to  cross  the  river,  I  received  an  order  to  defer 
the  expedition.     The  order  came  from  General  Parke,  General  Bumside's 
chief  of  staff,  and  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  information  received  from 
Washington,  the  expedition  was  deferred,  and  I  was  to  proceed  to  War- 
renton and  endeavor  to  intercept  Stuart's  cavalry,  which  had  been  reported 
to  have  been  at  Aldie  at  half-past  2  o'clock  the  day  before,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Warrenton.     At  the  time  I  received  the  oi*der  I  was  twenty- 
five  miles  southeast  of  Warrenton,  and,  with  Stuart  but  twenty  miles  north 
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of  WarreDton  the  day  before,  I  knew  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  intercept 
him  there.  But  the  order  was  imperative,  urging  me  to  use  the  greatest 
despatch.  I  immediate!}'  turned  the  head  of  my  cohimn  about,  after  coun- 
termanding the  orders  to  the  diflferent  brigades  of  infantry,  and  proceeded 
to  Warrenton.  When  I  got  there  I  found  that  iluart  had  passed  through 
there  about  five  hours  before. 

That  night  was  a  bitter  cold  night.  During  the  night  I  ascertained  from 
my  scouts,  and  from  the  contrabands  about  the  place,  that  Hampton  had 
probably  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  that  Stuart 
had  gone  to  Sulphur  Springs  the  afternoon  before  for  the  same  purpose.  I 
knew  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  follow  Stuart  and  try  to  intercept 
him.  It  would  be  only  wasting  the  strength  of  my  cavalry,  which  I  still 
hoped  to  carry  on  this  expedition.  I  accordingly  went  back  to  Hartwood, 
about  four  miles  from  Richards's  Ford  and  encamped  there,  and  reported  to 
General  Burnside  by  letter,  and  stating  that  I  wa-s  still  ready  to  go  on  this 
expedition.  The  weather  during  all  this  time  was  very  favorable.  The 
nights  were  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  nights  of  the  year, 
which  were  dark  and  stormy.  We  had  a  fine  moon  nearly  full.  The  roads 
were  in  excellent  condition.  The  officers  and  men  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  go  upon  the  expedition,  and  were  very  much  disheartened  when  the  order 
was  countermanded.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  I  had  succeeded 
Id  getting  across  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan,  I  should  have  been  able 
to  have  accomplished  all  the  destruction  which  was  proposed  to  the  enemy's 
lines  of  communication.  It  was  not  necessary  that  I  should  join  General 
Peck's  forces  after  I  got  through  my  work.  The  whole  south  was  open 
before  me.  Each  man  was  furnished  with  some  salt,  to  be  used  if  we  were 
obliged  to  live  upon  fresh  meat.  I  could  have  crossed  the  Roanoke  and 
gone  down  in  North  Carolina  to  Washington,  where  some  of  our  forces  were; 
or  I  could  have  turned  to  the  right,  crossed  the  James  river  higher  up,  and 
come  around  through  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  With  a  thousand 
picked  men  I  could  have  gone  anywhere,  and  come  back  again.  I  am*  not 
aware  of  any  general  officer  opposing  the  expedition,  except  one  who  made 
a  written  protest  against  some  details  that  were  made  from  his  command. 
I  desired  to  have  as  one  of  my  officers  the  Colonel  B.  F.  Davies,  who  con- 
ducted the  cavalry  in  their  escape  from  Harper's  Ferry  last  September,  just 
before  that  place  was  surrendered.  He  was  in  General  Pleasonton's  com- 
mand, and  I  was  told  that  General  Pleasonton  put  in  a  written  protest 
against  his  being  detailed  to  go  on  this  expedition.  I  waited  at  Hartwood 
for  a  week,  keeping  my  command  in  readiness,  and  keeping  up  their  supplies, 
hoping  that  the  expedition  would  be  allowed  to  go.  It  was  finally  ordered 
back  to  camp  and  broken  up. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  this  expedition  may  yet  be  undertaken? 

Answer.  Certainly  it  may  be  undertaken;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
chances  of  success  are  now  anything  like  as  good  as  they  were  then. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  the  enemy  now  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
expedition  as  it  was  proposed  ? 

Answer.  I  think  that  is  doubtless  the  case  now.  There  are,  however, 
many  other  routes  upon  which  our  cavalry  can  be  sent.  But  just  at  that 
time  there  were  many  considerations  in  favor  of  such  an  expedition,  aside 
from  the  military  ones  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  cutting  oflf  their  means 
of  supply,  and  lines  of  communication  between  the  east  and  the  west,  would 
have  given  a  shock  to  Richmond  from  which  they  could  not  have  recovered, 
provided  our  army  had  attacked  them  vigorously  at  or  near  Fredericksburg. 
And  there  were  some  political  effects  which  would  have  been  produced.  It 
was  just  after  the  President's  emancipation  proclamation;  and  such  an  ex- 
pedition would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  to  the 
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fact  that  their  country  was  penetrable  by  our  forces  in  every  direction.  And 
nothing  would  have  made  them  more  uneasy  in  regard  to  the  status  of  their 
peculiar  institution  than  a  raid  of  that  kind.  We  might  not  have  said  one 
word  to  the  negroes,  or  interfered  with  them  in  any  respect.  And  still  there 
is  no  calculating  the  po\^ful  effect  such  an  expedition  would  have  had 
upon  those  counties,  and  upon  the  rebel  army  there.  These  men  in  their 
army  at  Fredericksburg  have  families  and  slaves  all  through  these  counties; 
and  let  them  have  even  learned  that  a  raid  had  passed  through  there,  car- 
rying, as  they  would  have  supposed,  the  President's  proclamation,  and 
neither  the  conscription,  nor  the  bayonet,  nor  anything  else  could  have  kept 
all  those  men  in  the  army.     Many  of  them  would  have  gone  home. 

Question.  Then  you  think  your  proposed  movement  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  chances  of  success  in  an  attack  upon  the  rebel  forces  at 
Fredericksburg  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir;  there  never  has  been  a  movement  of  that  kind  made 
that  has  not  increased — in  some  cases  doubled — the  chances  of  success. 
The  enemy  operated  in  the  same  way  against  us  in  the  late  battle  with 
Creneral  Rosecrans,  and  in  their  operations  against  General  Pope.  Thej 
interrupted  our  communications  in  the  rear,  disordered  our  plans,  and 
greatly  crippled  our  movements.  And  our  cavalry  raids  in  the  west  had  the 
best  effect  against  them.  In  Virginia  here,  it  seems  as  though  the  rivers 
run,  and  the  railroads  and  canals  are  constructed  through  there,  just  for  the 
purpose  of  being  crossed  and  destroyed  by  us  in  just  such  a  raid.  I  felt 
personally  and  professionally  anxious  to  do  this,  in  reference  to  these  rebel 
cavalry  officers  who  were  then  north  of  the  Rappahannock.  I  could  not 
have  dealt  them  a  heavier  blow  than  to  have  made  this  raid  around  through 
their  own  country  while  they  were  trifling  about  our  lines.  And  this  is  the 
second  proposition  I  nave  made  in  regard  to  their  cavalry. 

Question.  State  what  the  first  one  was,  if  you  please. 

Answer.  That  was  when  Stuart  made  his  raid  into  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  At  that  time  I  was  at  Green  Spring,  below  Cumberland,  on  the 
Potomac.  I  proposed  to  General  Marcy,  General  McClellan's  chief  of  staff, 
that  I  should  go  down  through  Romney,  south  of  the  Potomac,  attack  and 
destroy  as  much  as  practicable  the  force  there  under  Imboden ;  turn  to  the 
left  through  Manassas  Gap  and  recross  the  Potomac  at  or  near  the  very 
place  where  Stuart  recrossed  it.  That  would  have  been  going  around 
their  army  at  the  same  time  they  were  going  around  ours.  If  I  had  been 
allowed  to  carry  out  that  proposed  plan,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
have  succeeded  in  passing  around  the  rear  of  their  army;  and  it  is  quite 
likely  I  should  have  met  Stuart  at  or  about  the  time  he  recrossed  into 
Virginia. 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  make  the  movement  you  proposed  ? 

Answer.  1  was  not  allowed  to  do  it.  I  was  ordered  to  return  at  once, 
although  Stuart  was  100  miles  from  me,  and  endeavor  to  intercept  him. 
It  was  supposed  there  that  he  would  endeavor  to  recross  the  Potomac  up 
about  Cumberland.  I  knew,  from  the  water  being  in  the  canal  all  the  way 
down  to  near  Harper's  Ferry,  that  it  was  impracticable  for  Sutart  to 
cross  the  Potomac  except  where  he  could  cross  the  canal  at  the  culverts. 
It  happened  that  at  that  time  General  Cox's  division  was  at  Hancock.  I 
was  ordered  to  see  that  it  was  properly  placed  and  posted,  to  afford  him 
information,  &c.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  put  a  sufficient  number  of  men  at 
these  culverts  to  defend  them,  and  Stuart  never  could  have  got  back  in 
that  direction.  I  had  less  to  encounter  in  getting  around  their  army  than 
they  had  in  getting  around  ours,  and  a  better  force  to  do  it  with. 

Question.  Was  General  McClellan  aware  of  your  proposition  ? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  think  that  General  McClellan  himself  ever  knew  of  it. 
He  was  absent  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  I  believe,  and  the  correspond- 
ence, by  telegraph,  which  took  place,  was  between  General  Marc}^  his 
chief  of  staff,  and  myself.  I  do  not  think  that  General  McClellan  ever  knew 
anything  at  all  about  it.  I  have  never  asked  him.  I  came  down  to  the 
Potomac  theii,  made  the  dispositions  of  the  infantry,  and  wandered  about 
there,  able  to  do  little  or  nothing.  I  got  some  of  the  young  farmer  boys  up 
in  that  country,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  all  that  country,  and  got  them  to  mount  their  horses 
and  go  in  every  direction  and  bring  me  information  as  quickly  as 
possible  of  Stuart's  position  and  movements.  They  were  to  hover  about 
him  continually  and  let  me  know  all  about  him.  I  ascertained  in  a 
few  hours  that  he  never  intended  to  return  in  that  direction.  I  do 
not  think  that  Stuart  carried  out  the  purpose  of  his  raid.  I  think  he 
should  have  struck  for  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  That  was  where  I  sup- 
posed he  would  go.  He  was  within  fifty  miles  of  it  after  crossing  the  Poto- 
mac. The  nearest  point  on  the  road  to  the  Potomac  was  exactly  opposite 
the  place  where  he  crossed;  and  upon  looking  at  the  map,  I  supposed  that 
would  be  his  point  of  attack.  I  was  nearly  one  hundred  miles  west  of  that. 
I  had  been  sent  up  there  to  punish  Imboden,  who  had  made  a  little  raid  and 
destroyed  a  bridge  across  a  railroad  that  was  not  used.  It  was  a  matter  of 
no  importance  to  draw  me  up  there.  I  was  sent  up  there,  however,  but  af- 
fected nothing  but  the  posting  of  an  efiScient  line  of  pickets  along  the,  south 
side  of  the  Potomac. 

Question.  Have  our  cavalry  accomplished  what  tiiey  ought  to  have  accom- 
plished, and  what  they  could  have  accomplished  ?  If  not,  why  have  they 
not  ? 

Answer.  My  answer  would  be  a  mere  opinion 
Question.  Of  course;  that  is  what  I  expected,  and  what  I  want. 
Answer.  We  have  tried  two  or  three  different  organizations  of  the  cav- 
alry. I  think  that  we  now  have  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  the  best  organ- 
ization for  cavalry.  It  is  one  we  have  not  had  before  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  cavalry  is  now  consolidated  into  one  corps  and  made  an  independent 
command.  Heretofore  it  has  been  distributed,  and  tied  down,  as  it  were,  to 
brigades  and  divisions  and  corps  of  infantry.  It  has  not  had  sufficient  inde- 
pendence. It  has  had  very  hard  work  to  do,  picketing,  &c.  The  duty  it  has 
done  has  been  very  arduous  and  dangerous.  I  think  we  have  not  done 
enough  in  the  way  of  expeditions.  Our  cavalry  have  never  met  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  in  a  fair  fight  without  whipping  them.  We  never  have  been 
driven  back,  even  where  the  enemy  have  been  in  superior  numbers.  They 
have  stolen  considerable  of  our  cavalry,  in  consequence  of  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  could  get 
information  from  the  citizens  and  from  their  spies.  That  has  enabled  them 
to  occasionally  surround  a  picket,  and  pick  up  a  small  force  of  our  cavalry 
here  and  there  that  was  not  acquainted  with  the  country;  but  that  I  regard 
as  simple  stealing — no  fighting  at  all.  Whenever  we  went  to  fight  them, 
they  have  always  given  way.  I  think  Stuart  never  would  have  made  his 
first  raid  if  our  cavalry  had  been  properly  armed.  The  regiment  that  he 
met  had  no  carbines — only  pistols  and  sabres.  And  as  it  was  they  came 
very  near  whipping  him,  though  there  were  only  two  squadrons  of  ours 
against  twelve  hundred  men  of  the  enemy.  Our  cavalry  has  been  confined 
very  much  to  details,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  duty  to  do  which  did  not 
properly  belong  to  it.  In  the  army  of  the  Potomac  we  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  picketing,  independent  of  the  infantry.  To  do  that  it  requires  a 
much  stronger  force  of  cavalry  constantly  on  duty  than  it  would  if  the  pick- 
eting was  done  in  conjunction  with  infantry.    That  has  worn  down  oar 
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horses  and  worn  out  our  equipments,  and  has  accomplished  nothing  except 
keeping  the  enemy  from  gaining  information  of  our  positions  and  move- 
ments, which  could  have  been  done  quite  as  well  with  less  cavalry  and  raorc 
infantry.  Our  cavalry  has  been  confined  too  much  to  details,  and  has  not 
done  enough  in  the  way  of  independent  expeditionary  duty. 

Question.  At  whose  suggestion  was  the  present  organization  of  the 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  adopted  ? 

Answer.  It  has  been  a  matter  that  has  been  talked  over  a  great  deal.  1 
myself  conversed  with  General  Hooker  upon  that  subject.  I  was  absent, 
however,  at  the  time  the  organization  took  place. 

Question.  When  was  that  ? 

Answer.  Since  General  Hooker  has  been  placed  in  command.  Just  at  the 
time  he  took  command  there  -came  on  a  terrible  snow  storm,  and  I  availed 
myself  of  the  prospect  of  no  immediate  movement  to  take  my  first  leave  of 
absence  since  the  army  was  organized  I  have  not  before  had  a  moment's 
leave  of  absence. 

Question.  Who  is  in  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Answer.  General  Stoneman,  I  believe,  now  is  in  command  of  it.  I  have 
had  no  official  notification  to  that  effect,  however.  It  is  organized,  I  un- 
derstand, in  three  divisions. 

Question.  You  are  in  command  of  one  of  those  divisions,  I  suppose  ? 

Answer.  I  have  heard  that  I  shall  have  command  of  one  of  them  as  soon 
as  I  rejoin  the  army. 

Question.  Who  are  to  be  the  other  division  commanders  ? 

Answer.  I  think  General  Pleasonton  and  General  Gregg.  There  will  be 
a  better  prospect  for  our  cavalry  in  the  spring,  I  think,  than  there  ever  yet 
has  been.  The  enemy's  cavalry  are  pretty  much  worn  out  and  worn  down. 
As  both  our  cavalry  and  that  of  the  enem}^  use  cavalry  equipments,  they 
get  pretty  much  worn  out  in  two  years.  We  have  been  supplied  pretty 
regularly,  while  the  enemy,  I  think,  have  not  been.  Enough  has  not  been 
done  to  shelter  our  horses.  I  made  propositions  two  or  three  times  before 
the  winter  came  on  to  get  the  condemned  canvas  in  the  Navy  Department 
I  made  out  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  yards  required,  and  proposed  that 
my  own  men  should  put  up  the  frames  and  put  on  the  canvas.  I  under- 
stand that  after  canvas  has  been  used  a  certain  time  in  the  navy  it  is  con- 
demned. Sometimes  a  portion  of  it  is  sold  to  merchantmen  who  use  it  a 
year  or  two  longer.  But  I  have  been  informed  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
laid  up  in  storehouses,  where  it  is  left  to  rot.  I  estimated  that  400,000 
yards  would  afford  a  shelter  for  all  the  horses  in  my  command,  and  the 
number  of  horses  that  have  died  from  exposure  this  winter,  and  which 
w^ould  have  been  saved  if  they  had  been  under  shelter,  would  have  paid 
for  that  much  new  canvas.  We  have  no  horse-covers,  and  the  men  have 
to  use  their  horse  blankets  on  cold  nights  to  keep  themselves  warm.  And  the 
horses  that  have  been  bought  have  been  very  indifferent  ones.  I  bought 
myself  about  700  horses  up  in  Pennsylvania — having  got  authority  from 
the  quartermaster  general — for  from  $96  to  $102,  that  were  better  horses 
than  I  ever  got  from  the  corral  that  had  cost  $120  each.  I  had  no  contract 
work  about  it,  but  sent  my  own  officers  to  inspect  them,  and  sec  to  all  that. 
Some  of  the  horses  that  are  sent  to  us  are  not  over  three  years  old,  and  can- 
not stand  this  exposure.  We  ought  to  have  horses  from  six  to  ten  years 
old,  well  built,  and  able  to  stand  the  hard  work  and  exposure  to  which  they 
are  liable. 
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